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CONFERENCE ON CEN. 
TRAL AMERICAN AF 
FAIRS: INAUGURAL 


RUE to its hospitable tradition, the Pan American Union is 
again host, this time to a very considerable portion of the 
sisterhood of American Republics, namely, Costa Rica, Gua- 
temala, Honduras, Nicaragua and El Salvador, to which 

must be added the United States of America which, in response to 
the unanimous invitation of the Central American Republics, par- 
ticipates as a sixth nation in the conference whose first plenary and 
inaugural session was held in the Hall of the Americas on December 4, 
1922. 

This conference on Central American Affairs is the direct response 
to the invitation of President Harding extended by the Secretary of 
State, Charles Evans Hughes, to the Presidents of the five Central 
American Republics named, an invitation which was immediately 
and cordially accepted by the distinguished recipients on behalf of 
their several peoples. 

As His Excellency Don Emiliano Chamorro, minister of Nicaragua 
in the United States, declared at the inaugural session, “It is no mere 
coincidence that in the brief space of a year three international con- 
ferences of great significance have assembled in Washington. * * * 
This fact alone * * * testifies to the confidence which the entire 
world feels in the impartiality, the concept of justice, and the recti- 
tude of the United States Government.”’ 

The real genesis, however, of this conference is found in the meeting, 
at the request of the preston of Nicaragua, on board the Americna 
cruiser Tacoma, in Fonseca Bay, on August 20, 1921, of the Presidents 
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of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador to concert measures looking 
toward more friendly relations between these three countries. The 
result of that meeting was an agreement acknowledging and reaffirm- 
ing the general treaty of peace and friendship signed in Washington, 
December 20, 1907, by the five Central American Republics, Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica declaring later, with regard to the meeting of 
August 20, 1921, that they also regarded the treaty of 1907 as still in 
force and their intention to abide by its decisions. 

The paragraphs from the official invitation extended by the United 
States, which were quoted by Secretary Hughes in his opening address, 
are very Clear as to the purposes of the conference now in session. 

As already stated, the inaugural session took place in the Hall of 
the Americas in the Pan American Union Building before a most 
distinguished and brilliant audience, which included practically the 
entire diplomatic corps, headed by His Excellency M. Jusserand, 
ambassador of France, the principal Government officials, together 
with a numerous representation from the legislative and judiciary 
branches of the Government. Immediately following a fervent plea 
for the Divine blessing and guidance on the deliberations of the con- 
ference by Monsignor Thomas, rector of St. Patrick’s, Secretary 
Hughes called the conference to order and, upon motion of Doctor 
Coronado of Costa Rica, seconded by Doctor Chamorro of Sal- 
vador, and with the unanimous vote of the assembled delegates, took 
the presiding chair. He, thereupon, for the third time within a year, 
made the opening address at an international conference, the text of 
which is as follows: ; 

Gentlemen, it is a high privilege to extend to you, on behalf of the President of the 
United States, a most cordial welcome. 

Solicitous as you must be of the dignity, rights and interest of your respective 
nations, your presence here attests your appreciation of a community of interest and 
your sincere purpose to promote a common welfare by assurances of mutual esteem 
and the establishment of the essential conditions of tranquillity and security. 

You will find here the most friendly atmosphere, the helpful spirit of cooperation, 
and an intense desire to aid you in the furtherance of your own wishes for an abiding 
peace and a constantly increasing prosperity. The Government of the United States 
has no ambition to gratify at your expense, no policy which runs counter to your 
national aspirations, and no purpose save to promote the interests of peace and to 
to assist you, in such manner as you may welcome, to solve your problems to your own 
proper advantage. The interest of the United States is found in the peace of this 
hemisphere and in the conservation of your interests. 

The same desire which now animates you prompted the Central American Peace 
Conference of the year 1907. The passing of the years, the important changes recently 
wrought, the spectacle of the devastating results of war, have heightened your deter- 
mination to consider the fundamental requisites of stability and development. Your 
purpose, manifested in your cordial acceptance of the invitation of the Government of 
the United States, is to build on foundations already laid; to take account of changed 
conditions in order that you may apply the wisdom of experience in devising improved 
methods. 

I shall not attempt to review the conference of 1907. Because all that was hoped 
for was not attained in practice; because all stipulations then agreed upon have not 
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been found to be effective, its results should not be depreciated. It was a decisive, 
forward step. The spirit of cooperation which it fostered is still dominant despite all 
difficulties. The goal is still the same and you are here to-day, more deeply conscious 
than ever of opportunity and of the advantage of mutually helpful relations, to give 
new form and substance to a united effort for Central American progress. 

In August last a meeting of great promise and importance was held by the Presidents 
of Nicaragua, Salvador, and Honduras on board the U. 8.8. Tacoma in order to concert 
measures looking to the establishment of more peaceful relations in Central America. 
The Government of the United States was deeply gratified at the action of those 
countries in acknowledging the validity of the general treaty of peace and friendship 
signed at Washington on December 20, 1907, and in the subsequent action of the 
Governments of Costa Rica and Guatemala in definitely declaring that this treaty, so 
far as they are concerned, is still in force. Believing that a great advance had been 
made toward peace and stability and that the friendly relations and the prosperity of 
their peoples could still further be assured by a frank exchange of views and recommen- 
dations, the Government of the United States invited the Governments of the Central 
American Republics to send their plenipotentiaries to Washington for this conference. 
In this invitation it was proposed that the following subjects should be discussed: 

‘“‘1. The negotiation of a treaty or treaties to make effective those provisions of the 
treaties signed at Washington on December 20, 1907, which experience has shown to 
be effective in maintaining friendly relations and cooperation among the Central 
American States. 

‘‘9. Measures whereby, in view of the achievements accomplished with regard to 
the limitation of armaments by the powers participating in the conference at Wash- 
ington in 1921, the Central American States may carry on this endeavor and set an 
example to the world and above all to the powers of this hemisphere, by adopting 
effective measures for the limitation of armaments in Central America. 

“*3. The working out of a plan for setting up tribunals of inquiry whenever any 
disputes or questions regarding the proposed treaty or treaties, which can not be 
settled by diplomatic means, shall unfortunately arise between any two or more of 
the countries. 

‘‘4. Any other questions which the countries represented at the conference unani- 
mously desire to consider.”’ - 

The subjects to which attention has thus been directed are now before you. 

With your permission, I desire to emphasize the fact that, as the separate treaty 
establishing the Central American Court of Justice was terminated in 1917, it is most 
important that adequate provision now be made for appropriate arbitral disposition 
of controversies and that suitable methods be devised for carrying out the fundamental 
purpose of existing treaties in securing a basis for a lasting and just accord. 

It is also earnestly hoped that means may be found at least to curtail, and if possible 
to end, unnecessary and unproductive outlays, as there can be no stability or progress 
in the absence of a sound economic basis. 

You are blessed with the riches of natural resources; you command the conditions 
of orderly development and widespread contentment; you have the opportunity of 
fostering mutual relations which will promote the security of each of your Republics 
without depriving it of any of its natural advantages; you have the good will and friend- 
ship of all powers. It is our earnest hope that this conference may register your high 
and effective resolve to put an end to strife which impoverishes and to bring to naught 
all attempts to foment mutual distrust; and thus that it may afford that sense of na- 
tional security and repose and of true fellowship between peoples by which you 
may each realize to the fullest extent the blessings of your national heritage. 

In all that you may endeavor to this end you have the assurance of the interest and 
cooperation of the Government of the United States. 


Secretary Hughes’s remarks were received with hearty and pro- 
longed applause, the distinguished speaker being followed by His 
Excellency Don Francisco Sanchez Latour, minister of Guatemala 
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in the United States and head of the Guatemalan delegation to the 
conference. The text of his remarks follows: 


The purpose of this conference is manifestly of such a benevolent character, inspired 
by the noblest ideals, that the people and Government of Guatemala most cordially 
welcome the opportunity thus afforded the Republics of the Isthmus for an exchange 
of views and a comparison of opinions in matters of common importance, to the end 
that their relations each with the other may be harmonized in the interest of all. 

The good capable of being derived from such conferences was demonstrated in 
1907, when delegates of the five Republics met in the serene atmosphere of Washing- 
ton and after due deliberation, agreed upon a series of genuinely practical conventions, 
the loyal observance of which by the signatories contributed more than anything 
else to continued friendly relations between them. 

The peace and tranquilness of Central America, the primal object of this con- 
ference, is an ambition which we all cherish in our hearts, an ambition which can 
be easily fulfilled if we all come stirred by the spirit in which we were invited. Peace 
is the greatest boon that man can enjoy and one of the most necessary to him, spe- 
cially in our countries where everyone must devote all his energies to the development 
and promotion of those inexhaustible resources with which nature so kindly has 
endowed us. The use of force is odious and should only be appealed to in self-defense 
or for the protection of those sacred rights inherited from our forefathers, freedom of 
the peoples and sovereignty and independence of the States. Once peace is assured 
and the sentiments of a true and brotherly friendship are established the use of force 
becomes unnecessary, and that is something which we all covet. That international 
difficulties can be adjusted through conferences such as this was proved only lately 
when a controversy that had lasted for nearly half a century was settled in a friendly 
way; on,that occasion it was also the American Government which invited the coun- 
tries concerned, through its worthy Secretary of State, the eminent lawyer and states- 
man, Charles Evans Hughes. 

Therefore, the Government of Guatemala enters this conference with a keen desire 
to promote neighborly good feeling, pledging itself to cooperate to the utmost of its 
ability in pursuit of the results sought to be attained. 

I feel that it is most appropriate also to add my Government’s high appreciation 
of the courtesy and disinterested thoughtfulness of the Government of the United 
States of America, due to whose courteous invitation we are assembled here to-day. 
I desire to avail myself of the opportunity to express to the very distinguished mem- 
bers of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union and its most capable Director 
General our most sincere gratitude for having placed at the disposal of the conference 
the Palace of that important institution in which to hold our deliberations. 


As the applause which greeted the remarks of Minister Sanchez 
Latour subsided, the floor was taken by the chief of the delegation 
from Salvador, Sefior Don Francisco Martinez Suérez, who in a most 
clear and convincing manner reviewed briefly the treaties between 
the Central American Governments and the United States. His 
address follows intact: 


Your Excellency, the Secretary of State: 
Your Excellencies the Delegates: 


The Government of El Salvador, as also those of the other Central American States, 
has eagerly welcomed the cordial invitation issued by the Government of the United 
States to send delegates to participate at a conference, the object of which shall be to 
establish methods whereby stipulations contained in former Central American treaties 
and agreements may be rendered effective; other reforms deemed necessary may be 
added, binding the nations of Central America in the form which their actual necessity 
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demands and developing every effort which would make closer such a bond in the 
future. 

There has existed a general treaty of peace and amity, signed December 20, 1907; 
furthermore, a Central American Court of Justice, created in accordance with Article 
1 of said treaty, the object of which was to solve all problems which may come up for 
adjustment between the nations of Central America. 

It is the practice of all civilized countries to submit many of their controversies to 
arbitration, but they usually exclude such questions which, in their opinion, affect 
the dignity or sovereignty of one or the other of the parties concerned. The Central 
American Court of Justice, believing itself an arbitral tribunal, and going perhaps 
beyond its fixed limits, was established with the object of solving all international 
questions affecting each and every one of the Republics constituting Central America, 
without any exception. 

The special convention which enumerated the bases of organization of the Central 
American Court of Justice was rejected as such, and differences of opinion naturally 
arose as to whether the general treaty of peace and amity wasin force. This treaty in 
its first article practically established the court, and constituted it an arbiter in all 
international questions of whatever nature affecting Central America. 

Recently the Governments of Central America, convinced of the necessity of pre- 
serving a judicious method for regulating their general relations, have been content to 
sink their differences of opinion, and in one form or another certain Governments have 
made plain that their position was that the treaty of 1907 was in force and other Govern- 
ments indicated that it should be considered in force henceforth. Thus, the only re- 
maining problem of importance was how to give it force in the most effective form’ 
and furthermore to accede to the other measures which the necessities and aspirations 
of the Central American countries demand at this historic moment. Thus, the invita- 
tion of the Government of the United States was highly opportune, and I take great 
pleasure in stating that this friendly act has aroused sincere gratitude on the part of the 
Government of El Salvador. The appointment of His Excellency the Secretary of 
State and of the Hon. Mr. Welles, ex-Chief of the Latin American Division of the De- 
partment of State, as delegates of the United States, demonstrates that the cooperation 
of this Government will serve to assure the undoubted success of this conference, 
and will thereby receive our most sincere gratitude. 

In expressing my hearty thanks for the friendly welcome that has been extended to 
the delegation of El Salvador by the Government of the United States, I likewise 
desire to extend my gratitude to the honorable Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, as well as to the Director General of this institution for his courtesy in offering 
us the use of this building during the forthcoming sessions, and also for his cooperation 
in the inauguration of the conference. In conclusion I desire most cordially to wel- 
come the delegates of the United States Government to our sessions and to extend the 
greetings of the delegation of El] Salvador to the members of the other Central American 
delegations. 


The next to address the Conference was Dr. Alberto Uclés, who 
heads the delegation from Honduras and who in the most eloquent 
and forceful manner made a most fervent plea for the unification and 
federation of the Central American Republics. The complete text 
of his address is given herewith: 


Fis Excellency, the Secretary of State: 
Distinguished Delegates: 
Gentlemen: 

The delegation of Honduras to the Central American Conference, which assembly, Hig 
Excellency, the Secretary of State of the United States of America, with the unanimous 
approval of the Governments of the five Republics of Central America, has just Inaugu- 
rated as honorary president, desires to express the cordial thanks of its delegates as a 
whole for the courteous greeting of welcome which that distinguished gentleman has just 
addressed to the assembled delegates. The latter are to-day met in this city of Wash- 
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ington, in the Palace of the Pan American Union, at the invitation of His Excellency 
the President of the United States, in order to assure for all the countries concerned, 
not alone the benefits of peace and progress, but also the blessings of right and liberty, 
which are their most vital concern. They have, as it were, assembled under the 
inspiration of the illustrious founder of this great and exemplary Nation, in the 
presence of the free nations of the New World, animated by the spirit of justice of 
its First Magistrate. 

The political questions which, in this year of grace 1922, threatened with war the 
various Central American Republics, in an ill-fated hour, disturbed the peace of 
their people, rather than national questions, and matters concerned with the disunion 
of States appeared in the light of personal quarrels of unfriendly heads of States, 
were adjusted on board the American man-of-war Tacoma. But the international 
relations of a legal or economic character, maintained or abandoned by the five Repub- 
lics, by reason of the disagreement existing between the respective Governments, as 
to whether the failure of the treaties which were signed in Washington in 1907 are in 
force or not; are, properly speaking, not questions at all. However, in order to render 
these treaties efficacious and to assure greater friendliness and cooperation between 
the signatories, should they be reestablished, it was considered necessary to revise 
them. In case the Central American Court of Justice (that institution of international 
arbitration) is not reestablished, it may be necessary to create a tribunal of investiga- 
tion. In accordance with the example set by the treaty concluded in Washington in 
1921 between the great powers of Europe, America, and Asia, looking to the limitation 
of armaments, it was deemed advisable to conclude a similar treaty between the 
small nations of our Central America. These three important clauses in the program 
contained in the respective notes of the American legations inviting the five Presi- 
dents or their representatives to this conference, were extended to include a fourth 
clause, relating to any other matter upon which the countries represented at the 
conference should, by unanimous consent, wish to deliberate. 

The delegation of Honduras, which possesses absolute confidence in the Govern- 
ment of the White House, by reason of its proved disinterestedness in world-wide 
politics, as well as for its exalted standards, can only express approval of this program. 
But it believes that for Honduras and for all Central America there exists another 
important matter (comprised under the fourth clause) which should receive first 
consideration, namely, the question of the reestablishment of the country of our 
fathers in the form of a political and federal unit. This is a matter upon which it is 
to be hoped that the delegations of Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica will agree. In the case of Honduras, according to exact terms of her political 
constitution, which has held binding since 1880, her primary duty and most urgent 
necessity, is to return to the Union with the countries which formerly constituted the 
Federation of Central America; or at least with two or more of them. And her sister 
Republics likewise have the same legal aspiration, as voiced in their respective con- 
stitutions, in their official documents, their press and their public utterances. For, 
as In the case of the United States of America, in spite of the Civil War of secession which 
shook the Capital to its foundations, we realize that only through federation can the 
separated States of the Isthmus find a solution of their problems; only in union will 
they find the formula of their manifest destiny. In this generation of nationalities, 
in which Italy and Germany have attained unity or union; in the generation which 
saw Canada, South Africa, and Australia obtain a position in the international world; 
at this time the younger daughters of Spain in America also desire a place in the sun. 

In the three centuries during which Spain ruled in Mexico and in the West Indies, 
-as well as in Central and South America, the Central Provinces situated north of 
Panama, by virtue of their community of race and culture, laws and customs, which 
were known under the name of the Captaincy General or United Provinces of Guate- 
mala, constituted one single nationality whose boundaries had been established by 
history and geography. Central America was united at the time that it proclaimed its 
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emancipation from the mother country and when it constituted itself a Mederal Re- 
public. An element of patrimonial and vicious separation dissolved the federation, 
and hard-hearted egoism on the part of the Governments, rather than a spirit of pro- 
vincialism in the people themselves, has served to maintain an absurd political and 
social condition. But during the period which preceded the break-up of the union, 
eight decades ago, the light of hope was never extinguished, and the ideal of unity 
shone brightly in the attempts at confederation which followed. In the National 
Constitutional Assembly which was held in Tegucigalpa in 1853; in the national war 
which occurred in Nicaragua in 1854; in the unionist campaign of Guatemala in 1885; 
in the Nationalist Diet of San Salvador in 1889; in the National Constitutional Assem- 
bly of Managua in 1898; in the Peace Conference of Washington in 1907; in the treaty 
of union of San José de Costa Rica in 1921, held on the occasion of the first centenary 
of the national independence, and in the Federal constitution of Tegucigalpa, held 
the same year; in all these events we see the pulsations of the heart of a single nation. 

The American people must feel for us; for was not one of its sons, like the Pilgrims 
of the Mayflower, in truth a great man; the first in peace and the first in war, who 
will live forever in the hearts of his countrymen; and another snatched the fire from 
the gods and the scepter from the tyrants, and was a man of fortune; another Magistrate 
of the American Government proclaimed the Pan American doctrine, whilst still 
another died for the redemption of the slave. Thus America can not but sympathize 
with the people of Central America in their desire to possess a true democracy, for 
they proclaimed their independence without spilling a drop of blood, and abolished 
slavery without shedding a single tear. Once united, enjoying the protection of a 
great Nation and a great government, in peace, justice, and liberty, rejoicing in the 
good opinion of all her sister Republics, Central America will be more worthy of the 
friendship of this country. 

The Union of the Central American Republics, by means of appropriate and respon- 
sible institutions which would assure the necessary authority to the Government, as 
well as adequate liberty to the people, would do everything in its power to promote 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, and would not merely add to but would multiply 
its wealth and credit. Mere unification, whether of tariff or finance, of weights or 
measures, despite the existence of an international bureau, would not bring about the 
Union; the sole object of which is to make ‘‘ Right” prevail over ‘‘Might,’’ and it 
alone is salvation. At the Central American Conference, which was held in Washing- 
ton in 1907, and which led to the expectation that the treaties would result in a federal 
union, more than one delegation stated that it was not the peoples which opposed the 
reestablishment of the disunited Republic, but the Governments. And this could 
not be controverted. The truth of the matter is that only in union, and despite the 
created interests (not always legitimate ones) do the people see any possibility of an 
honorable administration and adequate form of government; free suffrage and rotation 
of power; the security of person and property, and the only means for assuring a 
stable place abroad and an acceptable régime at home; in other words, they realize 
that the only means under the existing conditions of civilization of putting an end 
to perpetual revolution is through federation. 

The delegates of Honduras would be exceedingly gratified if their colleagues at 
this Central American Conference were to share their views. At all events, they, the 
delegates of Honduras, voice the desires of their Government and share the sentiments 
of their fellow countrymen. They believe this to be a unique, propitious, and final 
opportunity to work for the union of Central America, and feel that all must do their 
utmost to bring about the desired end. At this important conference it behooves 
us all to collaborate with patriotic zeal and hope for the cause of the Great Nation. 

I have spoken. 


The strenuous and prolonged applause which followed the close of 
the distinguished speaker’s address was abundant testimony to the 
keen interest aroused by his theme and to the fact that his eloquence 
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had found a sympathetic response in a large part of his auditors. 
Senior Uclés was immediately followed by His Excellency Don Emili- 
ano Chamorro, minister of Nicaragua to the United States, who, on 
behalf of the delegation of which he is chief, spoke as follows: 


The willingness wherewith our five Central American Republics have hastened to 
attend this conference is an additional testimony of the reality of our aspiration for 
unity, which desire, if fostered with intelligence and patriotism, will tend to over- 
throw all obstacles and some day in the interest of all concerned will hoist upon our 
mountains and wave over our lakes the sacred banner of one undivided nation. 

The United States of America, by inviting us to hold this conference on its own soil, 
by sharing our labors and becoming one of us, will demolish every argument that might 
exist on the part of those who, closing their eyes to the moral greatness of this Nation, 
as demonstrated in history, would still disavow the noble interest which animates it 
to promote the well-being of the other nations of this hemisphere. We for our part 
feel that the friendship of this great Republic is the best safeguard of our sovereignty. 

These motives in themselves would suffice to-day to fill my country and its represen- 
tatives with the profoundest satisfaction and to transform this satisfaction into im- 
mense rejoicing; for, cognizant of the illustriousness, the patriotism, and the exalted 
alms of the delegates present, we feel assured that, animated as we all are by a sincere 
spirit of fraternity and justice, and convinced that the sacrifice which is being made to 
the common interest is a substantial guarantee of the interests of all concerned, in this 
conference we are establishing the foundations for an era of better understanding and 
increased cooperation between our several nations and, in consequence, for the more 
complete development and usefulness of the great and brilliant gifts which Providence 
has bestowed upon us. 

I am: convinced that all who are assembled here are animated by an ardent desire 
to eliminate any obstacles that might stand in the way of assuring the peace, as well as 
the prosperity and rapid development of Central America. The circumstances under 
which we are placed are highly propitious for the realization of this work, and we 
possess the great advantage of being able to count in this our constructive work upon 
the cooperation of the two distinguished representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment. The problems that are to be discussed: Regulations tending to establish more 
intimate and cordial relations between the individual nations; the form to be adopted 
in order to furnish an amicable solution of the international controversies; the limita- 
tion of war expenditure; all these are subjects of interest, not only to the countries of 
Central America, but to the entire continent. And we may consider ourselves happy 
if we are able to contribute to the extent of our power to promoting this broad spirit 
of Pan American solidarity, which in its last analysis is the basis upon which depends 
the peace and happiness of all America, which we love, not alone because it is our 
continent, but rather because God has bestowed upon it the mission of being the 
standard bearer of democracy and liberty. In my person the delegation of Nicaragua 
offers you everything in its power that may contribute toward the fulfillment of this 
noble mission. 

Mr. Secretary, it is no mere coincidence that within the brief period of one year 
three international conferences of great significance have assembled in Washington. 
Neither is it necessary to consider the importance of the matters discussed in the two 
preceding conferences and to be discussed in the present one. The mere fact that 
these conferences have assembled in Washington, under maximum conditions of 
place and circumstances, testifies to the confidence which the entire world feels in 
the impartiality, the concept of justice, and the rectitude of the actions of the United 
States Government as well as of the people of this great country. We take pleasure 
in rendering them this homage. 

The numerous attentions which the delegates have already received indicate in 
advance how great will be our debt of gratitude to your Government once this con- 
ference shall have terminated, but it will never exceed the gratitude which we owe 
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you for having invited us to be the initiators of a new world-wide movement aiming 
at the solution of international controversies, by means of conferences, equitable 
adjustments, and reciprocal concessions. 

We tender you our most profound thanks. 


The last delegation to address the session was the Costa Rican, in 
the person of Dr. José Andrés Coronado, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Costa Rica and chief of the Costa Rican delegation to the Conference 
on Central American Affairs, who expressed himself as follows: 


Your Excellency the Secretary of State: 
Your Excellencies the Delegates at the Conference; 

Animated by its traditional spirit of cooperation and fraternity, the Government 
of Costa Rica has cordially welcomed the opportunity which the Government of the 
United States has once again offered to the five sister Republics of Central America 
to assemble in this Pan American Palace with the object of discussing their problems 
of mutual interest. 

Whenever the opportunity has presented itself to the Governments of Central 
America of considering and discussing together any tendencies toward an improvement 
in the political life and material prosperity of the nations in question, Costa Rica 
has esteemed it her supreme privilege to be able to contribute with entire sincerity 
and enthusiasm toward the realization of the exalted aims which have always found 
expression at these Central American conferences. 

On more than one occasion the delegations of the Central American Governments 
have assembled in its capital, and these memorable conferences, as well as those 
celebrated in other places and at other times, with its assistance and cooperation, 
have furnished ample testimony to the fact that for Costa Rica the well-being of her 
sister Republics of Central America is not an alien matter, but one that she recognizes 
as part of her own personal concern. 

The invitation to assemble here has been extended to us by His Excellency, the 
Secretary of State of the United States, in whose distinguished person we possess a 
happy augury not only to the fact that these deliberations will be devoted to the 
consideration of the highest interests of our respective nations, but also that the 
results attained at the conference will be commensurate with the noble and exalted 
ideals wherewith the Governments of Central America have assembled together, 
fully cognizant of the fact that the historic hour of their political union has not yet struck. 

It is the distinguished and gratifying privilege of the delegation of Costa Rica to 
greet the honorable delegates and to declare that the members of the conference may 
in every particular count upon her frank and active cooperation. 


After arrangements had been made for the verification of cre- 
dentials and the appointment of a committee, consisting of all the 
plenipotentiaries, with power to determine the rules of procedure, 
program and agenda of the conference, the chairman moved and the 
delegate from Nicaragua seconded the adjournment of the conference. 

Later in the day the delegations were entertained by President 
Harding at a luncheon in the White House, at which were included 
the Cabinet officers, members of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of both Houses of Congress, and virtually the full membership of 
the diplomatic corps. 

The very special honors accorded the delegates to the Conference 
on Central American Affairs culminated in the brilliant and sump- 
tuous reception given them in the evening by Secretary and Mrs. 
Hughes in the stately halls and galleries of the Pan American Union 
Building. To this reception more than 3,000 were invited in honor 
of the Nation’s distinguished guests, the diplomatic, official, judi- 
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cial, and social circles of Washington being brilliantly and colorfully 
represented. As has been repeatedly said in these pages, no build- 
ing in Washington lends itself so fittingly to stately and ceremonious 
entertaining as that of the Pan American Union, and the setting on 
this occasion was one of rare beauty and charm, one which has sel- 
dom been equaled and never surpassed in the long list of brilliant 
functions which have taken place under its hospitable roof. 


NAMES AND BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE OF THE DELE- 
GATES TO THE CONFERENCE ON CENTRAL AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The Hon. Mr. CHARLES Evans Hucues, Secretary of State. 

The Hon. Mr. SUMNER WELLES, graduate of Harvard University Entered United 
States Diplomatic Service. After holding numerous diplomatic positions, he 
was made Chief of the Division of Latin American Affairs of the Department of 
State, from which position he recently resigned. Shortly thereafter he was 
named American commissioner to Santo Domingo. 


GUATEMALA. 


Sefior Don Francisco SANCHEZ LaTouR, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary. Was appointed Treasurer of Government, subsequently serving as 
secretary of the Guatemalan Legation in Washington. In April, 1922, he was 
received as accredited minister of the Guatemalan Government in Washington. 

Senior Lic. Don Marciat Prem. He has held a long list of positions under the Gov- 
ernment. During the mediation of the Guatemala-Honduras boundary question 
from 1919 to 1920 he served as one of the representatives of his Government in 
Washington. He was subsequently named as counsellor of legation in Washington. 

SALVADOR. 

Senor Dr. Don FRANciscoO MARTINEZ SuAREz. Has a long record of public office 
holding in Salvador. He was member of the delegation to the Mexican Cen- 
tenary in 1910. In 1913 was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs of Salvador. 
In 1922 he was elected as First Designado by decree of the National Assembly of 
Salvador. 

Senor Don J. Gustavo GUERRERO. At one time secretary of Salvadorean Legation 
in Washington; later appointed envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Italy and Spain, and was representative of Salvador to the first assembly 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

HONDURAS. 

Senor Dr. Don AtBertTO Uctés. Was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1920. 
He served as delegate to the Second Pan American Scientific Congress in Wash- 
ington. He is an ex-judge of the supreme court, and at one time served as special 
minister and envoy extraordinary on special mission to Guatemala, as well as 
serving on various diplomatic missions in Europe. 

Senor Don Satvapor Cérpova. Educated in United States as a physician. Has 
practiced for a number of years in his native country. He was appointed in 1921 
minister resident of Honduras in Salvador. 

Senor Don Ratu ToLtepo Lopez. Is at present a member of Congress. Has re- 
cently been nominated as consul general of Honduras to Paris. 


NICARAGUA. 
Senor Don EmitiaNno CHAMORRO, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 


tiary. Was educated in Lehigh University. Is an engineer by profession, and 
acted as secretary and engineer on Nicaraguan Boundary Commission in Wash- 
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ington, subsequently being named president of that body. Served as delegate 
to the Second Pan American Financial Congress in 1920. Has held position of 
Director General of Public Works; Subsecretary and later Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Nicaragua. In 1916 he was elected President of Nicaragua. In 1921 
was appointed minister to United States. 

Sefior Don MAxtmo H. Zepepa. Received education in Paris and later practiced 
law in Nicaragua. Has held numerous high positions with his Government, 
among them secretary of legation in various countries; minister to Salvador and 
Costa Rica. Visited the United States as special envoy of his Government in 
1921. Wasa delegate to Fourth and Fifth Central American Conferences. He has 
been both a Deputy and a Senator of the Republic, besides holding both munici- 
pal and Government offices. He was made Minister of Foreign Affairs of Nica- 
ragua in 1921. 

Senor Don Apotro CARDENAS. Is a graduate of Lehigh University. He has held 
numerous important official positions with his Government, among them being 
municipal engineer of Managua; Director General of Public Works; secretary and 
engineer of Nicaragua Boundary Commission, and subsequently President of the 
Nicaraguan delegation to the Second Pan American Financial Congress. In 1922 
was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


COSTA RICA. 


Sefior Don Jost ANDRES Coronapo. Attended Columbia University, receiving 
degree of M. A. After graduation, became a member of Vanderbilt University 
faculty, holding that position for some years. Later returned to Costa Rica. In 
1922 he was made Minister for Foreign Affairs of his Government. 

Sefior Dr. Don Octavio BEECHE, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 
Has held many important positions in his Government, among them being Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, Attorney General, secretary of the legation at Salvador, 
consul general of Costa Rica in France. He is at present minister of Costa Rica 
to the United States. In recent months has been in charge of Legation of Salvador 
in Washington. 


Other officials connected with the Conference are the following: 
Delegation of the United States of America: 
Secretaries, Mr. Edwin ©. Wilson and Mr. Edward S. Crocker, II; Archives, 
Mr. David A. Salmon; Disbursing Officer, Mr. William McNeir. 
Delegation of Guatemala: 
Secretary: Sefior Licenciado Don Ramiro Fernandez. 
Delegation of El Salvador: 

Secretaries: Sefior Doctor Don Héctor David Castro, Secretary of Legation of 
El Salvador in Washington; Sefior Doctor Don Pio Romero Bosque, Jr., Consul 
General of El Salvador in New York. 

Delegation of Honduras: 
Secretary: Sefior Don Antonio Lardizabal. 
Nicaragua: 

Secretaries: Sefior Don Toribio Tijerino, Consul General of Nicaragua in New 
York; Sefior Don Diego Manuel Chamorro, Jr., Attaché, Nicaraguan Consulate 
in New York. 

Costa Rica: 

Secretary: Sefior Don J. Rafael Oreamuno, Consul General of Costa Rica in New 

York. 
Secretariat General: 

Mr. Jordan Herbert Stabler, Secretary General of the Conference; Mr. Cord Meyer, 
Secretary; Mr. Gustave Pabst, Jr., Assistant Secretary; Sefior Don José Padin, 
Official Interpreter; graduate of Moorestown Academy; B. A. and M. A., 
Haverford College; Assistant Commissioner of Education of Porto Rico, 1916- 
1917; since 1917 on the editorial staff of D. C. Heath and Company, pub- 
lishers, New York city, 
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NE of the most clear, direct, and forceful speeches ever 

made by any Secretary of State, anywhere, was that de- 

livered by Secretary Hughes at Cleveland, November 4, 

1922, a few days prior to the recent elections. While it 

sets forth briefly and logically the record of the Harding administra- 

tion, this speech is, in a rather special sense, a record of the achieve- 

ments of the State Department since Secretary Hughes became its 

Chief, and those achievements are recorded without vainglory and 
with an absolute freedom from partisan color. 

Lovers of international justice and peace, everywhere, will echo 
Secretary Hughes’s hope that suitable arrangements can be made 
concerning the election of judges of the International Court ‘‘so that 
this Government may give its formal support to that court as an in- 
dependent tribuna] of international justice’’, and his outspoken 
statement that “no one entertains the notion that there is any danger 
of the American people ever going to war over a justiciable dispute”’ 
should forever allay any haunting fear which may remain as to jingo- 
ism in these United States. 

This speech is the epitome of a clean-cut American policy and, as 
such, wil] be read with the keenest interest from Alaska to the Straits 
of Magellan, particularly that part of it which deals with the foreign 
policy of the United States, the text of which is given intact below: 

The principles of American foreign policy are simple and readily stated. We do 
not covet any territory anywhere on God’s broad earth. We are not seeking a sphere 
of special economic influence and endeavoring to control others for our aggrandize- 
ment. We are not seeking special privileges anywhere at the expense of others. 
We wish to protect the just and equal rights of Americans everywhere in the world. 
We wish to maintain the equality of commercial opportunity; as we call it, the open 
door. That is not in derogation of anybody else; the door is just as open to others as 
it is to us. Equality means equality. It doesn’t mean privilege. We desire to 
see peaceful settlements. We are most desirous to see the world starting again on 
a sound economic basis, with every people inspired by hope and girded to the highest 
achievements in the interest of their prosperity. Wherever we have had a chance 
to promote peaceful settlements in this troubled world we have taken it. 

We found Panama and Costa Rica about to engage in war, and we established 
peace on the basis of the arbitral award of the Chief Justice of the United States which 
both Governments had agreed to accept. The treaty with Colombia has been rati- 
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fied. There was an old controversy between Chile and Peru which had disturbed 
their relations for upward of 40 years and, indeed, in its indirect consequences had 
seriously affected the relations between the other countries of Latin America. I am 
happy to say, that recognizing our desire to promote peaceful dispositions and to 
aid in every practicable way with the consent of the Governments concerned, both 
Chile and Peru signified their willingness to accept an invitation from the President 
of the United States to send their representatives to Washington to endeavor to com- 
pose this old and serious difference. In the friendly atmosphere of Washington 
these representatives met and were able to reach an agreement for the peaceful settle- 
ment of the controversy. 

We have constantly testified to our deep interest in the prosperity, the independ- 
ence, the unimpaired sovereignty, and the prosperity of the countries of Latin America. 
We are now arranging for a conference at Washington between the representatives 
of the five Central American Republics, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Salvador, in order that a way may be found to establish better relations in the 
interest of peace, order, and stability. We rejoice in the fact that throughout this 
hemisphere we have peace. 


Nowhere have Secretary Hughes’s heartening words been read more 
carefully or with greater satisfaction than among the various associa- 
tions of American professional and business men, scattered through- 
out Latin America, which like unofficial missions and embassies are 
themselves the best and strongest exponents of the policy so ably set 
forth by their distinguished Secretary of State. That their mission 
lacks neither recognition or fruition is abundantly evident in the 
following excerpt from a speech made some little time ago by His 
Excellency Doctor Buero, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Republic 
Uruguay, before the American Business Association of Montevideo. 
It was in many ways a notable speech, and not the least so in that it 
was delivered in excellent and fluent English. 

Doctor Buero, among other observations, expressed the following: 


I think that direct interchange of ideas between statesmen and business men is a 
very useful thing; their point of view may be different, their methods may be different, 
but their aims are the same and their mutual support indispensable. Therefore I 
am delighted to have the opportunity of expressing before a representative party of 
American business men the cordial interest we take in their activities, and our sincere 
wishes that their go-ahead spirit may find in Uruguay a fitting sphere of action to the 
benefit of this country and of their own. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century has shown a wonderful increase in the 
good understanding, both political and economical, of the three Americas, whose 
States in spite of all differences of race and language are yet united by certain char- 
acteristics which they share in common and which, due to their youth and optimism 
and to a tendency to discard old and worn-out forms, make it easy to establish good 
understanding, to interchange ideas, and evolve cooperation. They are also held 
together by a common cult of liberty and democracy, and by the respect due to the 
historical events which led to their individual existence. 

The solidarity of the nations of America is neither artificial nor vainly Utopian. 
It is absolutely natural, the logical sequence of their past history. We have only to 
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make a sensible use of our opportunities to organize a mutual cooperation that will 
endow us with strength and well-being and, also, with that influence which, closely 
united, we may exert over the whole world for the good of humanity at large. 

America is the rejuvenating force of western civilization. It has always borne 
the proud title ‘“‘Land of Freedom”; it may be also justly styled the ‘‘ Land of Hope.” 
America has brought with her to the great international assemblies a trust, a faith, a 
youthful healthy-mindedness which has edified the whole world and has done much 
toward reviving that faith in itself without which poor humanity can do little to better 
its condition. It is not only meat and wheat, wool, cotton, coffee and rubber with 
which America supplies Europe, but also her own healthy optimism. 

The community of interests, ideals, and hopes, the influence for good of a strong and 
united America, all this may be considered as the moral basis of Pan Americanism. 
A United America is not, I repeat, an ideal merely; it isno vain dream, but an econom- 
ical and social reality, which will overthrow all obstacles by the force of its own 
inherent fitness. This will be the work of futurity. But even now we see the end 
foreshadowed in many significant facts. 

Business between North and South America, which was formerly only a question 
~ of comparatively small sums, has increased enormously since the war. It is up to the 
North Americans to keep the advantage gained, by catering to the taste of their South 
American brothers, and adapting themselves to their ways. The cables, especially 
the all-America cable, have organized an inter-American service which, though not 
yet complete, has very greatly improved the means of communication between North 
and South America, as well as between the east and west coasts of South America. 

During my several trips to the United States I have always insisted on the necessity 
of our mutual information being rendered more exact and complete. Doctor Brum, 
when he was in the United States, signed with Mr. Secretary Lansing a treaty con- 
cerning commercial travelers, giving them facilities and doing away with unnecessary 
formalities. At-present there is under discussion the case of the German vessels 
captured by the Uruguayan Government just as they were about to be sunk in the 
port of Montevideo. We offered them to the United States and to England to serve 
the cause of the Allies. My own impression is that they should belong to Uruguay 
for trading with the United States, along the eastern coast and along the western coast 
of South America. 

Besides the material circumstances, there are also moral facts which point to this 
inter-American understanding. The visits of North American professors, the spread 
of South American literature by the Hispanic Society of America, the noble work of 
the Carnegie Endowment in publications, in English, on the history of the different 
countries of South and Central America, and of their prominent men—all serve to 
create an atmosphere of mutual confidence. 

At this moment President Brum and myself are very busy preparing the basis for a 
theme to be included in the agenda of the subjects for discussion at the forthcoming 
Pan American Conference, to be held in Santiago de Chile in March, 1923. Our 
Government will propose the formation of a League of American Nations, on the basis 
of an absolute equality for all of them. Let us hope that our ideal will meet with 
approbation; and that if, as we hope, the league be formed, the Republics of the three 
Americas will become ever stronger and more closely united. In the league we 
could discuss our American affairs and prepare ourselves to act together in har- 
mony at the great conferences, where the affairs of the whole world are under 
discussion.+ ~~ =) * 


1 Za Manana, Montevideo, July 22, 1922. 
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HE Brazilian Republic is in the main a country well supplied 
with rainfall, distributed over the months in such a manner 
as to provide amply for the requirements of agriculture 
and pastoral pursuits. In some sections, such as the 

Amazon Basin, particularly adjacent to the river and in the head- 
waters, there is an excessive precipitation, resulting in a combination 
of tropical heat and abundant moisture which produces the incom- 
parable forests and the multitudinous exotic vegetable growths for 
which the region is famous. 

In that triangle of the South American Continent which extends 
farthest into the Atlantic Ocean, also in the region lying north of 
the Amazon, adjacent to the Atlantic Ocean on the east and extend- 
ing to the boundaries of the Guianas on the north, there are sections 
which have clearly defined wet and dry seasons and which at inter- 
vals, due to the failure of the rains in the wet season, are subject to 
prolonged droughts, during which times food and water for man and 
beast fail, resulting in famines and the consequent evils of starvation, 
epidemics, displacement of population, and disruption of occupa- 
tional systems. 

The area of Brazil north of the Amazon is thinly populated and 
its resources and drawbacks are little known to the outside world. In 
that section lying south of the Equator and constituting the States of 
Ceara, Parahyba, and Rio Grande do Norte and portions of the States 
of Piauhy, Bahia, and Pernambuco, the effects of the drought have 
long been known and possible remedies have been much discussed. 
This section was known to the Portuguese and other navigators soon 
after the discovery of the Western Continent by Christopher Colum- 
bus. As early as 1603 one Pero Coelho de Souza, one of the first 
white men to settle in that region, conducted an expedition against 
the French who had captured Maranhao and were allied with native 
tribes, which carried him into the interior of what is now the State 
of Ceara. He remained there to await assistance to hold the country, 
but was finally driven out in 1606 and in the long flight back to his 
headquarters some of his children died of hunger on account of a 
drought. However, settlement went on in the territory, and the 
States most subject to the drought now have a combined population 





1 English version of article, Riego en el norte del Brasil, in Ingenieria Internacional, September, 1922. 
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RES. a 
Courtesy of Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 


THE OROS DAM SITE, FROM 


During the rise of the Jaguaribe 


of about 2,500,000. The records, 1692 to 1919, 227 years, note 28 
droughts. In the period 1692-1710, 1744-1778, and 1844-1877 
there were no droughts. From 1710 to 1744 there were 5 droughts, 
notably that of 1723, lasting 5 years; from 1778 to 1844 there were 
13 droughts, that of 1790 lasting 4 years; there have been 10 droughts 
since 1877, notably that of 1877-1879, lasting 3 years, the remainder 
extending over periods of about 18 months and varying in severity 
in accordance with the degree of scarcity of the rainfall during the 
wet season. The State most thickly populated and the one which 
suffers most from the periodic droughts is Ceara. The bulk of the 
data relating to meteorological phenomena and the studies made as 
to relief measures have been based upon conditions in Ceara, conse- 
quently subsequent references will be largely to that State, although 
the conditions in the adjoining States are in general identical, with 
minor variations. 

The region under discussion lies between the parallels of 2° and 
7° south latitude. The rainy season begins normally in December 
and lasts until April or May; then follows a dry season until the 
following rains at the end of the year. In most years there will be 
light local showers in October, known as “Chuvas de Caju’’ (Cajti 
rains), so called because they occur at the time of blossom of a 
popular fruit called “Caji.”” These rains are of negligible value from 
an agricultural standpoint but are beneficial to the pastoral indus- 
try. The rainy season may be delayed until January or February. 
As the season for rain advances without it, the people anxiously scan 
the horizon for signs of the much-needed moisture, and if by March 
19, which is the feast day of San José, there are no rains, they aban- 
don hope for that year and set about such remedies as they may to 
wear through the long, lean, and hungry months until the next 
rains. 

From the standpoint of personal comfort, the climate of this arid 
region is excellent. The land is swept day and night by the easterly 
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THE DOWNSTREAM SIDE. 


River in June, 1922. 


trade winds which carry the vapors of the Atlantic Ocean westward 
to drop their heavy load of moisture upon the cooler forested lands 
of the interior. During the day the temperature in the shade rarely 
exceeds 92> H. (82:22 €:); at might it drops to 70° FP. @1.1° C€.). 
In the full glare of the sun the temperature will rise at maximum 
heat to 120°-140° F. (43.3°-60° C.). The humidity is low and with 
the steady sweeping breeze the climate is much more endurable 
than the summer climate of southern Arizona or California or the 
Gulf coast of the United States. This cycle of temperatures goes on 
day after day with the greatest regularity. The nights are delight- 
fully cool. It is never possible, without grave danger to health, to 
sleep without night clothing, and usually some bed clothing is con- 
fortable before morning. 

The topography of the region is much broken, resembling in its 
relief features southern New Hampshire, or the Piedmont Region of 
the southern Appalachian Mountains in the United States, or the 
region to the westward of Concepcion in Chile, or the region about 
Piracicaba or Soracaba in the State of Sao Paulo in Brazil. The 
general level is 100 to 300 meters above sea level. The basic struc- 
ture is granitic, the hills have steep slopes, and the rocks have 
weathered into many grotesque and interesting landmarks. The 
country is intersected in every direction by streams which join to 
make several large rivers. These larger rivers are bordered by wide 
and fertile valleys, much similar to the valley of the Sacramento in 
northern California. The lands are fertile and susceptible of culti- 
vation to a wide variety of crops. 

In its original state this region was covered by a fairly dense 
forest growth with comparatively clear grasslands interspersed. 
The timber growth consisted in the main of Brazilian hardwoods and 
tall brush woven together by vines both annual and perennial in 
character. The trees were large enough for beams for dwellings and 
other houses, railroad ties, etc., and for poles for corrals and other 
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Courtesy of Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 


THE OROS 


Looking downstream through the dam site toward temporary living quarters. This photograph was 
maximum flood 


inclosures. In the flat lands the carnauba palm abounds and many 
other varieties of palms are found. Lacking the requisites for a 
commercial supply of merchantable lumber, this timber growth 
provided sufficiently for the needs of an agricultural and pastoral 
region and still supplies abundant fuel at amazingly low prices for 
locomotives and other small power uses. Some varieties reproduce 
a usable growth in about five years. 

As the dry season advances the trees begin to lose their leaves and 
by the month of September the timbered areas resemble a winter 
forest, without snow, in the Temperate Zone. The trees are bare, 
the grass is brown and cured on the stalk, and the ground is baked 
hard under the tropical sun. If the first rain of the wet season is an 
abundant one, there is an amazing transformation. Almost in a 
day the landscape takes on a tinge of green, the trees are clothed in 
leaves, the grass and planted fields spring into life, animals and men 
revel in an abundance of good food and take on new strength, the 
very insects show signs of new life, and the rivers fill with water and 
run to the sea. 

The exportable products of this region are cotton, hides, skins, 
sun-dried meat, carnauba wax, mandioca and its products, beans, 
corn, and nuts. The cotton is of several varieties, but particularly 
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DAM SITE. 


taken about June 10, 1922, just after the highest spring flood had dropped about 1.5 meters below the 
level of last year. 


there can be produced at a very low cost of production perhaps the 
finest grade of long-staple cotton in the world. The region is said to 
produce a large percentage of all the fine goatskins produced in the 
world; the cowhides are of good quality, uniform texture, and free 
from the perforations made by insect pests in other parts of Brazil; 
the other products of the forest or the accepted foodstuffs of a large 
portion of the globe. The country produces marvelous tropical and 
subtropical fruits. 

The agricultural process consists of planting in time to take ad- 
vantage of the first rains. If the rainfall is propitious, the seeds 
germinate and in due time produce a crop. Crops are harvested un- 
der the well-known favorable conditions of an arid climate, where 
there are no persistent or unexpected rains to interfere with work or to 
spoil partially cured crops. Agricultural processes are crude, modern 
machinery and modern methods of culture being conspicuously ab- 
sent. 

Pastoral animals find their own forage and roam more or less at 
will. As the dry seasons come on they concentrate more or less about 
the habitations where they are watered or about the pools and lagoons 
along the river courses. As the dry season advances the cattle be- 
come thin and lose strength until the rains renew the vegetation. 
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Except for local use, the country will probably never be a strong 
factor as a meat producer or in dairy products, since the climate 
lacks the stimulating effects of a cooler region. 

During the year 1919 the State of Ceara exported: 


Tons. 

Cottons x see ie) Sere eae ne RUA Ie Seer bs Coke oe. ee eee 6, 730. 6 
Gamma ulloa Wak oct fe: 3 ten eterna en Oe ena ees ee naa 2,752. 5 
Hides: 

POPC Aa Ee cces fiann Latte OS A enue te ee ea 737.8 

Salliteqd ssi Bayes i hed yen tel ao CA WE Sg ck ee re a 753.9 

DD Tey 52 S10 a Se eas PS es os Ne it es ape rte ate a 21.3 
Skins: 

ORS bees ree Se hee ic cis A EE te 266.1 

HEE Petes eS Ashes Aas itt, naa he 388. 1 
Rubbebetec io Skt Lote Pad See iecm at eile Ree Sac gt 366. 8 
aM MOCKS S253) 5 5, ce sj oe lere ste sas eS re een 226.0 


Other exports: Cotton seed, manioc in flour and pieces, straw 
hats, horns, castor-oil seed, jams, wines, fibers, cattle, sugar cakes, 
salt, jaborandy leaves, medicinal roots, ete. 

Beginning in the early part of 1877 and lasting until the rains late 
in 1879, for a period of 30 months, northeastern Brazil was scourged 
by a terrific drought, in which its inhabitants, its herds, its industries, 
and its business disappeared in death and black ruin. The State of 
Ceara alone lost 300,000 of its citizens and 75 per cent of its herds. 
At the end of the drought its agriculture was in an abandoned con- 
dition; the people were dead, gone away, or broken down in spirit 
and in resources. The drought followed a period of 32 years of growth 
and prosperity. At the end it was necessary to build again with de- 
pleted strength upon the ruins of the old life. But the ‘“‘Sertanejo” 
is a hardy animal. His wanderings away from home through force of 
necessity had but endeared to him the charms of his own land, and 
those who remained gathered their goods and took up again the fight 
for life and happiness in the land of their choice. During the drought 
the famine-stricken peasantry flocked to the coast towns, where they 
lived, half starved and hopeless, in squalid camps, hotbeds of epi- 
demic diseases, in which the people died like flies and from which the 
terror and horror of their situation spread to all the Brazilian Empire. 
This drought appears to have been the event which called the at- 
tention of the Brazilian people to the problem of the northeast. The 
Emperor ordered certain relief measures which, belated, poorly ad- 
ministered, and misappropriated, still served as an example for future 
years. Dom Pedro II, the last Brazilian Emperor, is much venerated 
by Brazilians. His action in connection with the secca of 1877 was 
typical. Against the opposition of counselors from the sections of 
the country not immediately involved in the terrific scourage and in 
spite of their advice that no funds were available for the work, he 
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found funds and insisted that the relief work go on. He took other 
steps of a constructive nature by the employment of a competent 
French engineer—Revy by name—who made the initial studies upon 
which much subsequent betterment work has been based. His 
conclusions as to relief measures still hold good in the main, and he 
initiated the construction of the first great reservoir to be under- 
taken—that at Quixada, completed only in 1909. 

In the succeeding years the problem of permanent relief was in- 
termittently studied, and the succeeding droughts of 1888, 1889, 
1898, 1907, and 1915 kept the attention of the public focused upon 
the misfortunes of the drought-ridden States. The work of collecting 
data and of propaganda was carried on by many able men, among 








Courtesy of Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 


| A CEMENT CLINKER GRINDING PLANT AT FORTALEZA, BRAZIL. 


This plant with a capacity of 1,000 barrels of finished cement per day has been erected at Fortaleza, the 
port of entry to the district in which the reclamation program of the Brazilian Government is under 
way. 


whose names appear with persistence those of Senator Thomas 
Pompeu, Andre Rebougas, Raja Gabaglia, Rodolpho Theophilo, 
Lassance Cunha, Pereira da Silva, and Dr. Miguel Arrojado Lisboa, 
the present inspector general of the bureau intrusted with the present 
active construction campaign. 

In 1909 the Government issued Decree No. 7619, of October 21, 
Dr. Nilo Pecanha being then President and Senator Francisco Sa 
being Minister of Public Works. This decree authorized the organiza- 
tion of the present Inspectoria de Obras Contra as Seccas. It was 
placed under the administrative direction of Dr. Miguel Arrojado 
Lisboa, who then prepared the regulations and rules under which the 
work was systematized and has since been carried on. He also laid 
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down the program of scientific studies upon which present-day de- 
velopments have been based. 

Later the present senator from the State of Rio Grande do Norte, 
Eloy de Souza (then Federal deputy), worked out and presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies a law providing for a special fiscal and ad- 
ministrative organization for the services of irrigation. This law was 
not passed at that time, but became subsequently the base upon 
which the present law was framed. 

In 1917, in an appealing address full of scientific fact, economic 
reasoning, and logical discussion of the humanitarian side of the prob- 
lem Ildefonso Albano, deputy from the State of Ceara to the Federal 
Chamber of Deputies, presented an irrefutable argument in favorjof 
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enartcatcnDmghtiP ab insonteiCo: 
INTERIOR OF POWER PLANT, PIRANHAS, BRAZIL. 


immediate, vigorous, and persistent action, backed by the national 
treasury, for the construction of a system of great reservoirs to feed 
irrigation systems to be constructed on lands of proven value and 
developed possibilities. Shortly after there came into the Presidency 
of the Republic Dr. Epitacio Pessoa, Federal senator from the State 
of Parahyba, commissioner of the Brazilian Government to the 
peace conference at Paris, statesman of wide knowledge and courage, 
a native of the northeast, interested in his section as a living portion 
of a great and growing nation. He pushed a bill through the Na- 
tional Congress authorizing a credit of 200,000,000 milreis for the 
work. He placed the work under the direct charge of Dr. Miguel 
Arrojado Lisboa, engineer and tried administrator, reporting to the 
Executive through the Minister of Viacgao and Obras Publicas, a 
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member of the presidential cabinet. Under this powerful stimulus 
the work is well inaugurated, and the present year should see the first 
of the great reservoirs in a partial state of operation. 

The problem of storage and the use of water in the Brazilian 
northeast is unique in respect of the irregularity and uncertainty of 
the rainfall. The whole run-off of the year occurs during the six 
months or less of the rainy season. The stream beds are on steep 
gradients and drain themselves down to the sandy beds soon after 
the rains cease. There are no snows or ice or swampy areas in the 
country to retard the run-off. During the dry season the sole source 
of water supply, aside from 
small and relatively infre- 
quent springs, is in the 
pools of the river beds or 
in the stored-up supply re- 
tained in the sand and 
gravel bottoms of the riv- 
ers or in artificial reser- 
voirs. There areoccasional 
seasons when the rainfall is 
in excess of 60 inches and 
the rivers carry tremen- 
dous floods, to the great in- 
jury of the adjoining lands 
and population. If there 
were a certain water sup- 
ply, even though small in 
amount, to be depended 
upon each year, a rational 
computation as to maxi- 
mum, average, and mini- 
mum annual use for irriga- : 


tion could be made. But in ee of Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 
1 COMPLETED BOILER PLANT AT PIRANHAS, 
the drought year the rivers aan 
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carry no running water at 

all or at best an insignificant amount. The problem, therefore, becomes 
one of complete storage, since the reservoirs will be called upon with 
certainty every five or six years to furnish a large part of the total sup- 
ply without replenishment, and in the period of the great drought will 
be called upon to furnish the sole supply of food for production and do- 
mestic use for a period of 30 months without replenishment. As the 
remedy for this condition Doctor Lisboa proposes complete regulation. 
His economic ideal is not measured in money saved by building a res- 
ervoir for average conditions; it falls short by whatever amount he 
fails to find sites and construct reservoirs which will carry all the 
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available supply of the flood years over into the lean years. Fortu- 
nately, nature has furnished him with many reservoir sites adequate 
for his purposes. | 

The map on page 17 will show the territorial extent of the proposed 
work and will give a hint of the magnitude of the task upon which the 
Brazilian Government is embarking. 

The attached tabulation of rainfall at various stations will show 
the variation in the water supply: 


Rainfall records of Fortaleza, 1849-1917, by years, jrom October to September, inclusive. 












































| 
Milli- Milli- | | Milli- Milli- 
Year meters. Year. meters. | Year. meters. Year meters. 
(1. 977) 0.901 || 1884-85......... 1.325 || 1902-3.........- 811 
. 841 1,203 || 1885-86......... 1.416 || 1908-4.......... ily} 
1. 750 1. 539 || 1886-87......... 1,344 || 1904-5.......... 1.179 
1.359 1.522) ||| W887=88.. 2... =. T5725 || 1905-62-22 soe aee 1, 447 
(1. 248) 1. 387 || 1888-89......... Te 02||| L0G —seee eee 1681 
1.643 2.361 || 1889-90......... 1,528 |) 1907-8.......... - 833 
1.190 2.001 |} 1890-91......... 1,905 || 1908-9.......... - 930 
1.716 (1. 589) |} 1891-92......... 1.074 || 1909-10......... 2, 004 
1. 873 (1. 497) 5 
1. 285 1. 669 
1, 527 - 509 
1.641 - 509 
1. 290 . 543 
1. 674 1. 5380 
1.441 1.472 
1. 128 1, 247 
1. 148 1. 428 
2. 507 1. 002 
| 
2 Flood 
MEANS 
Millimeters. 
1Ocvearsiofdnou shite = sale Ne A Sey) ioe ey ewe abe eee ae ee, en the Olas Le Meee ere eee a .613 
ONVCATS Olof OO see ea ce ste eestor me ee Nee Ee ee Oe ee Rein Oe eee eee ean 2. 316 
OP eV CATS aTN OPIUM ovale 5 etceere eteieysce aca Cee aes nae ey SN ea ete eae oye slaeneeese 1. 4999 
Mean) Of169) yeas as see ac sete seein SESE Ee oP coos Seen nen a eee ee 1.42 


Average temperature and humidity (relative) by months in Quixeramobim. 




















Temper- 
Months cam ature Humidity 
ae | grade) (Fahren- | (relative). 
pray heit). 

28. 5 83. 2 60. 1 
27.3 81.2 67.6 
26.8 80.3 71.8 
26. 6 79.9 73.0 
26.3 79.3 71. 2 
26.1 78.9 66. 0 
: 26.3 79.3 61.7 
PAI BIAS Uta anise si St ote er Pcp ee ee Oe seein tdice ete 26. 9 80. 4 58.7 
Septemibene serene recor ne ane nen ene een a eee eee pe 27.7 81.8 55. 4 
OCEOD er ee ae sens Be pees ate eS lem ay. LEA Re AE he pi 28.1 82.6 54.3 
SIN OWI CT ey ctee are fe cee ee ae ee ee eae en eens 28.4 83. 2 56.1 
Decemib orks. Ae han Ate y Soin ie ek On Rie nies ey eens mee ae chee 28.6 83.5 55. 7 
YA CET Siete re re OP SCI eee te ys tee fie ate Peal he ae 27. 28 81.10 1 62. 63 
Range months ees soe eee See oe it ne ee ee ne 2.52 4. 53 19.1 








1 Also given 62.1. 
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Courtesy of Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 
THE PRINCIPAL PLAZA 


Ic6, located about 26 kilometers from Oros, is supposed to have been founded more than 200 or perhaps 
sands of people 


It will be observed that the years 1877-1879, 1888-89, 1898, 1900, 
1907, and 1915 were drought years. The table is taken from the 
address of Doctor Albano before the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Brazilian National Congress and has the rainfall calculated for its 
seasonal utility—that is, from October to October and not for the 
calendar year. This is the only logical arrangement for this region, 
since the rains falling from October to December in any calendar 
year are of no value to the crops of that year already gathered or just 
finished, but are of value to plantations and crops of the following 
year, so that they should be calculated as rainfall of that year. 

The work is in charge of the Inspectoria Federal de Obras Contra 
as Seccas. The first work to be undertaken was the construction of 
a network of railroads and highways of immediate service to the 
industry of the country and indispensable to the rapid prosecution 
of great irrigation works. The next work is the construction of a 
number of great reservoirs. For the accomplishment of this reservoir 
work three great contracts have been entered into by the Brazilian 
Government with foreign contractors: 

Norton Griffiths & Co., of London, England, are the administrators 
for the following works: Port works at Fortaleza, Ceara; completion 
of a dam’ at Acarape, Ceara; construction of dams at Pati and 
Quixeramobim, Ceara. 

C. H. Walker & Co., of London, England, are administrators for 
the construction of dams at Gargalheira and Parelhas in Rio Grande 
do Norte and for port works at Parahyba. 

Dwight P. Robinson & Co. (Inc.), of New York, are the adminis- 
trators for the construction of dams at Poco dos Paus, Orés, Piranhas 
Pildes, and Sao Goncalo. 
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OF ICO, BRAZIL. 


250 years ago. It was once very prosperous but suffered terribly in the ‘‘Secca Grande,” many thou- 
perishing from famine. 


All of the contracts are identical in character, and call for adminis- 
trative services under the direction of the Inspectoria Federal de 
Obras Contra as Seccas, to be paid for at cost plus a fee. 

The work called for from the American contractors will be indicated 
by the following tabulation: 














Capacity of 
Toplength,| Height, in | reservoir, in 
Dam. in meters. | meters. cubic meters 
of water. 
600 65 | 1,000, 000, 000 
450 50 2, 500, 000, 000 
350 50 340, 000, 000 
450 20 200, 000, 000 
400 20 20, 000, 000 











The dams will be of gravity section, modified to fit local conditions. 

The Inspectoria Federal de Obras Contra as Seccas is under the 
direction of Dr. Miguel Arrojado Lisboa, Inspector General; Dr. Raul 
Nina Ferreira, Encarregado do Expediente at Rio de Janeiro; Dr. 
André Reboucas, Chefe do Primeiro Districto; Dr. Anthero Soares, 
Encarregado do Expediente, Fortaleza, Ceara. 

The work of Dwight P. Robinson & Co. (Inc.) in South America 
is in charge of I. W. McConnell, vice president; George Schobinger, 
representative at Rio de Janeiro. The work in Ceara has the follow- 
ing staff: C. W. Comstock, general superintendent; F. A. Robottom, 
chief engineer; J. A. Sargent, superintendent at Ordos, technical con- 
sultant; R. A. Manwaring, superintendent at Poco dos Paus; Jake 
Ghilon, superintendent, G. M. Ireland, assistant superintendent, at 
Piranhas; B. S. Thayer, superintendent at Sao Gongalo; Jos. Wright, 
superintendent at Pildes. 
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The contracts have five years to run, and may be extended to in- 
clude irrigation canals and all appurtenant structures. 

It will be seen from the tabulation that all of the structures are of 
magnitude. They compare as to constructional difficulty with the 
great dams of the world. The present plans provide for the opera- 
tion of all construction equipment by electricity, to be generated in 
steam-driven stations, using wood as fuel. The three large dams will 
be equipped with aerial cableways, concrete spouting systems, steel 
derricks, compressed-air drills, and all the minor appliances of a mod- 
ern construction plant for masonry. The smaller dams will be as fully 
equipped as the larger ones, with the exception of the cableways 
and concrete spouting systems. All machinery is of American manu- 
facture. 

To reduce the losses of transportation the work will be supplied 
with cement ground in a mill now under erection at Fortaleza, the 
underground clinker for the mill being bought in foreign markets and 
transported to Fortaleza in bulk. 

The program which Brazil now initiates in full vigor is comparable 
in magnitude and in economic results with the great irrigation pro- 
grams of the United States or of Australia or of India. The land to 
be placed beyond the effect of the drought is a great and beautiful 
country, with established seaports and recognized business systems. 
Its cotton alone is a potential resource which will make it rich when- 
ever it is properly utilized. It is inhabited by an industrious, frugal 
population who love the land in spite of its present drawbacks and 
insist upon returning to it after every drought. Its climate is as 
attractive and its soil as fertile and productive as that of southern 
California. Under irrigation and competent management it will 
produce an excess of exportable foodstuffs which will supply the 
industrial sections of Brazil with their requirements. Given water, 
transportation, and people to utilize the opportunity, and the north- 
eastern States of Brazil will become in brief time a corner stone of 
dependable economic wealth in the Brazilian national structure. 

The manner in which the Brazilian Government will recover its 
funds is not yet announced. Because of the enormous humanitarian 
interests of the problem it is not conceivable that all its phases can 
be settled upon strictly economic lines. In the United States, Gov- 
ernment funds were allotted only after an approval of economic 
results, but there were no great populations settled upon the lands to 
be decimated at intervals by famine resulting from droughts. In 
Brazil the prosperity and survival of many thousands of people rest 
in the hands of the statesmen of the country. The opportunity is 
great, the outlook is auspicious, and the people look forward con- 
fidently to the dawn of a new day. 
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By J. EK. Etmenporr, M. D., 
International Health Board. 


HERE is a widespread belief that the visitor to the Tropics 
is likely to encounter diseases essentially different from those 
found in other regions, diseases with which he will be entirely 
unable to cope and which will seriously interfere with his 

travel and business, if not even endanger his life. Whether this 
impression has been gained from newspapers and popular magazines, 
which are inclined to feature the unusual and bizarre among the dis- 
eases found in hot climates, or from medical advisers and persons who 
through ignorance or carelessness have contracted infections in the 
Tropics, it is difficult to say; but to realize how general is the impres- 
sion one has only to talk with the average traveler in tropical coun- 
tries, to inspect the medicines with which he has provided himself, 
or to observe his relief, and sometimes disappointment, upon learn- 
ing from a physician that certain clinical symptoms which he has 
developed during his sojourn in these regions are not indicative of a 
strange and mysterious malady but of some such common infection 
as malaria. 

Diseases peculiar to the Tropics obviously exist, but my observa- 
tions during two years of service in Costa Rica and Guatemala have 
convinced me that, at least in so far as Central American countries 
are concerned, the unusual tropic infections should not be emphasized 
to the neglect of the more common maladies. 

In my experience in these countries, gained in field campaigns 
against hookworm disease, in the diagnostic laboratory, in consulta- 
tion work, and on a hospital car which travels to those communi- 
ties of Guatemala that are without physicians, the diseases commonly 
encountered have been: Malaria, intestinal parasite infections, water- 
borne diseases (bacillary dysentery, typhoid fever, paratyphoid), 
amoebic dysentery, and occasionally, in certain districts, yellow fever. 

The records of the hospital car are a good index of the relative 
incidence of the diseases common to Guatemala, for this traveling 
dispensary visits all sections of the Republic and touches at all alti 
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tudes from sea level to a height of 3,000 feet. Moreover, its patients 
are not picked cases, but include practically all the sick in the com- 
munities visited. Below are summarized the cases treated on the 
car during a four-month period: 


BRotalkcases’ sen= 22's sscs e Re pe ne rR pa a atl aip TN a NS erie ce 1, 556 
Malaria im various: formis'(28:1 per cent) 2: 32-22 eee ee ee eee 438 
intestinal parasites (19.o"per cent) c/s. osec te ee eee 304. 
IBLOMCHIGISN Se 2 oho ee eae oe Aer ee avionics eee ge epee 65 
BVI OTULIS yeeros ces sacs leis Saterday Hee ees rp ae oo 56 
Arthripisi(varlousibypes) soos ees lee ee 2 2 See 43 


The remaining cases were divided, in much lower percentages, 
among such diseases as epilepsy, eczema, leucorrhea, grip, asthma, 
adenitis, pneumonia, syphilis, paralysis, tuberculosis, neurasthenia, 
conjunctivitis, and anthrax (1 case). 

From the above list it would seem that the diseases common to 
this part of the Tropics are more or less those encountered in the 
United States. Of course, from 1,500 cases, out of a total population 
of 3,000,000, we can not generalize too far, but as these cases were 
examined in different parts of the country, some on the Atlantic 
slope, some on the Pacific, over a period of four months, they serve 
as an index of what we may expect to find in the service of the car 
over a period of a year or more. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST INFECTION. 


I do not wish to convey the impression that the traveler is no more 


_ exposed to infection in the Tropics than in countries further advanced 


in sanitation and hygiene. In tropical regions health very often 
depends on vigilance in following certain rules of sanitation which 
this article proposes to outline. Though in some instances the 
visitor may find difficulty in adhering to these precepts, they are 
nevertheless entirely practicable, and their observance can turn the 
Tropics from a region to be dreaded into one where living may bea 
pleasure. In other words, what sanitarians have done on a large 
scale in the Panama Canal Zone the individual may do elsewhere for 
himself on a small scale and thereby enjoy immunity to the com- 
moner infections. 

The following represent probably the most important phases of 
health work done in the Canal Zone: 

Control of disease-bearing mosquitoes, 

Provision of good drinking water, 

Sewage disposal, 

Emphasis of quinine prophylaxis, 

General civic cleanliness and a rigid enforcement of sanitary laws. 

These measures need no other recommendation than the security of 
health which is now enjoyed by the residents of the zone. They have 
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proved an adequate protection to inhabitants of that area, and we 
have reason to believe they will insure a similar security to persons in 
other tropical regions. 


SAFEGUARDING AGAINST MALARIA. 


Against malaria, the most widespread and, from the standpoint of 
both native and foreigner the most serious of the tropical diseases, 
there is no immunity. All who are exposed to the infection even- 
tually suffer from it, and in the Tropics exposure is merely a matter of 
time. In countries which are chiefly agricultural the disease, with 
its ravages among the labor population, assumes an importance which 
requires no statistics as proof. To realize the magnitude of the 
problem which it presents one has only to take a trip to these areas 
and observe a large percentage of the population one day confined to 
bed with chills and fever and the next—the “ well day’ —attempting 
to do their work. So common is the infection in the lowlands and so 
insidious its course that the people have developed a philosophy of 
living with the disease rather than making any decided stand against 
it. In spite of this attitude there is probably no more fruitful and 
practical field of endeavor for preventive medicine than the control 
of malaria, whether it be attempted on a large scale for economic 
reasons or simply for the welfare and happiness of the individual. I 
recall Concepcion, one small town of Costa Rica of some 200 inhabit- 
ants, where practically three-quarters of the families had one, two, 
and three members sick at the same time with malaria. Here control 
measures were instituted, both medicinally with quinine and prophy- 
lactically by drainage, with excellent results. 

The precaution of carrying a mosquito netting in all parts of the 
lowlands has served me for a period of two years as a protection against 
malaria, even during my travels through heavily infected areas. 
After a sojourn of some months in the Tropics, however, one is apt to 
become neglectful of such safeguard. Frequently the hotels supply 
mosquito bars and the traveler comes to rely on these rather than on 
his own, until at some time he finds himself without a net in a place 
where these are not supplied or where they are inadequate, and he 
then acquires an infection which he might easily have avoided. 

A prophylactic of 5 grains of quinine sulphate taken every day 
during a stay in an infected area is of extreme value as a safeguard 
against malaria, and such a measure in addition to the use of the 
mosquito bar is found sufficient in the majority of cases to prevent 
this most common of the tropical infections. 

In view of the ease with which malaria can usually be avoided by 
these precautions, it is remarkable how seldom they are carried out. 
Even physicians, well understanding their value, favor the policy of 
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taking a chance, and thereby not only suffer from the disease but add 
another name to the already long list of the “ victims of the Tropics.” 
Returning to their homes they tell of the infection, which probably 
by that time has assumed the proportions of blackwater fever, but 
they forget to tell of the manner in which the infection was acquired. 


AVOIDANCE OF WATER-BORNE DISEASES. 


Water-borne diseases are probably, next to malaria, the infections 
most frequently found in the tropical regions of Central America. 
The dysenteries are common both in children and adults, as are also 
persistent diarrheas which do not reach the severity of the regular 
dysenteric group. Typhoid and paratyphoid occur, but usually in 
sporadic rather than epidemic form, arguing strongly against a water- 
borne origin. 

It is the persistent diarrhea, and sometimes the regular dysentery, 
which most commonly attacks the stranger, more commonly perhaps 
than malaria, as the former infections are as prevalent in the high- 
lands, where most of the travelers congregate, as in the malaria- 
infested lowlands, which they are inclined to avoid. These diseases 
are particularly prevalent at the beginning of the rainy season, when 
all the refuse is being washed into the water supply and the garden 
produce is subjected to the danger of contamination with washings 
from near-by sewage wastes. 

That diarrhea and dysentery are essentially mouth infections is 
evident from the extent to which they can be prevented by careful 
supervision of drinking water and food. Practically every case of 
infection with these maladies can be directly traced to the con- 
sumption of food and water over which suitable control could not be 
exercised. In frequent instances people from homes where the 
proper dietary precautions are maintained have been known to con- 
tract the disease during visits to homes where such care is not ob- 
served, and to recover rapidly upon return to their normal mode of 
life. 

The severe diarrhea bordering on dysentery, which the physician 
is so frequently called upon to attend in the highland regions, will 
clear up almost immediately after treatment with 14 grains of calomel 
at night, followed by 1 ounce of Epsom salts in the morning and 2 to 
3 grams of bismuth subcarbonate taken at hourly intervals the next 
evening, providing the patient carries out instructions regarding 
drinking water and food. 

For the avoidance of diarrheas and dysenteries the following 
recommendations are made: 

(1) Boil all drinking water for five minutes (bringing the water to 
a boil is sufficient if this is actually done). 
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(2) Where it is impossible to boil the drinking water use a good 
erade of bottled water. 

(3) Use in coffee and tea boiled milk only or, better, canned cream, 

(4) Kat no salads made of such articles as lettuce or tomatoes; 
salads made of fruits from which outside skins have been removed, 
such as oranges and bananas, may be taken. 

(5) Only those fruits from which the skins can be removed should 
be eaten raw, but any cooked fruit is safe. Strawberries prove 
especially dangerous when uncooked, owing to the difficulty of wash- 
ing them well. 

(6) All meats should be well done. 

Although the above instructions do not cover the danger of direct 
contamination of the food by a carrier, who may sometimes be 
encountered in a hotel or boarding house, still they do materially 
decrease the likelihood of infection. 

The chance of infection with amoebic dysentery is a real one in 
the tropical regions of Central America, but it can be guarded against 
by observance of the routine prescribed for the avoidance of diarrhea 
and dysentery. 


INTESTINAL PARASITES NOT AN OUTSTANDING DANGER TO TRAVELERS. 


Against intestinal parasites such as hookworms, ascarides, etc., 
there seems little need of warning newcomers to the Tropics. It ig 
a more or less rare occurrence, in my experience, for anyone who 
observes the ordinary customs prevalent among foreigners—such as 
the wearing of shoes—to contract these infections, though occa- 
sionally, after long residence on the coast, a foreigner does become 
infected. There is, of course, always the possibility of oral infection 
through drinking water or food, but this is rare and may be avoided 
in the same manner as the water-borne diseases. 

Though unimportant from the standpoint of the visitor, an infec- 
tion such as hookworm disease constitutes a serious problem for : 
country in which it is prevalent. Like malaria, and perhaps even 
to a greater extent, it is accepted by the populace as an unavoidable 
evil. In Guatemala so strong is its hold, we estimate that if it is 
allowed to run its course unobstructed, the planters of the country 
will, within a period of from 30 to 40 years, be obliged to import 
foreign laborers to perform the work now done by the native Indian 
population. In this population we can see all the end stages of 
hookworm disease, and the Guatemalan Indian of to-day, in marked 
contrast to the North American Indian as commonly pictured, is a 
person of small stature, lethargic, pale, and swollen of face; but 
strange to say he is still working and, in his own way, content or, 
perhaps I should say, resigned to his condition as unalterable. In 
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one plantation on the Pacific slope of the country, where operations 
for the control of hookworm disease are under way, laborers with 
hemoglobin indices of 20 per cent and harboring worms which on 
actual count reached into the thousands were found still working 
in the fields. . 


THE PROBLEM OF YELLOW FEVER. 


Yellow fever has long been considered ‘the scourge of the Tropics,” 
and in the old days when the disease claimed its victims in thousands 
and defied all efforts of medical skill the designation was well merited. 
To-day, however, only a few strongholds of the infection remain, 
and in these areas control is being rapidly effected by a persistent 
warfare against the Stegomyia mosquito, the carrier of the yellow 
fever germ. 

It was once most essential to sound a warning to the traveler 
concerning the dangers of yellow fever, for it is a well-known fact 
that the non-immune foreigner may be attacked by the disease in a 
community where its presence is quite unsuspected, but where it 
lies smoldering among the native population. But with the degree 
of mosquito control now maintained and the protection afforded by 
vaccine, the disease is becoming for the traveler more a matter of 
history than of vital concern. 

In Mexico and Central America, and in fact in all countries where 
yellow fever may still be endemic, excepting possibly certain parts of 
_ Africa, the traveler may learn from the medical authorities whether 
or not the disease is present in a given area. If it is necessary for 
him to enter a region of infection he should, two weeks prior to his 
visit, undergo inoculation with the Noguchi yellow fever vaccine, 
and during his stay in the infected zone he should protect himself 
against the Stegomyia mosquito by the use of a mosquito bar. 

The Noguchi vaccine, which has been used with excellent results, 
can usually be obtained in areas where yellow fever is present. 
Persons desiring to secure information regarding the vaccine before 
leaving the United States may do so by communicating with the 
International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


PERSONAL WATCHFULNESS THE KEY TO HEALTH. 


In the Tropics, then, the foreigner need have no apprehension if 
he keeps careful watch over his health and if, upon the first signs 
of disorder, he seeks medical aid, which can usually be secured in 
reasonable time. 

In traveling, the following medical equipment will be found of 
great value: 


Calomel,one=fourthhzerain*tabletaie. 1056. 2e ee ee er ee 60 
Quimime sulphate,:5-vrain capsules)... 2-- 5.224: 220s eo a eee 100 
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[rishonwe ier slob oooeNiey, Alea hen joni Ko leis o oon esse acs aacc sede anne eeen ope seal ee 40) 
[SyOSONA SENISL, TOWNES OHO CV Ose orn os no opeeemoe ane onced deco eee ene comdeoe 15 
Tincture of iodine (with gauze for swabs) (ounmce)...............-----------.+.-- | 
Absorbent cotton, l-oumce packages............---.--------------------------- 1 
Solution (albolene 4 ounces, menthol 30 grains) (ounces).....-.-.-------------- 4 
Chlorine tablets for sterilization of drinking water (bottle). ..........---------- 1 
CAUZS ORO. SAO ony AAWEWl ho Bee odes okascoodeese Gn Hboece apse eeoE noe 2 
Cane eel mes, I maeln lox, PVR. o5 5 ons sdooer sateen aoe anaeedeseoodeoseuce 2 


ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
Clinical thermometer. 
De Vilbiss throat spray, or syringe for use with albolene solution. 
Mosqu‘to netting without rods, which can be packed in valise. 
Rubber raincoat and arctics or goloshes. 
Two rolls of 1-inch adhesive tape (10 yards). 


There is a crying need in many sections of the Tropics for im- 
proved sanitation and hygiene; but what impresses the medical 
man in these regions is not the amount of sickness to be found, but 
the fact that, despite the great lack of modern health-insuring 
facilities, so many people escape real disturbances. 

When funds are available for installing in tropical lands such 
necessary safeguards as sanitary water supplies, filtration plants, 
sewage disposal, etc., we shall probably see exemplified again the 
experience of the Canal Zone that the Tropics when properly sanitated 
are as healthful as the Temperate Zones, for with the elimination of 
the mosquito-borne and water-borne diseases and the infections of 
the intestinal parasite group, the hot climates will no longer deserve 
to be branded as unhealthful. 
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By Courtenay Dinwippre, 
Executive Secretary, Child Health Committee. 


HE two principal national organizations engaged in promoting 
the health of children of this country have voted to amalga- 
mate under the title American Child Health Association. 
Great as is the importance of aligning the forces represented 

in the American Child Hygiene Association and the Child Health 
Organization of America, and vital as is the cause in which they are 
uniting, there is still another reason that this event seems to many 
one of the most significant that has happened in the history of health 
work. It is an indication of a new tendency in this field. 

Amalgamation in the interests of economy and efficiency in the 
business world no longer excites comment. It is the product of keen 
business competition and economic pressure in the struggle for cor- 
porate existence. It is greatly facilitated through the standardiza- 
tion of various methods of production and sales promotion. 

In promoting the health of the people of the country, especially 
the mothers and the children, a service is rendered whose ideais 
transcend merely that of health for its own sake. The strength, use- 
fulness, and whole outlook of the citizens of the Nation are involved, 
not to mention life or death for hundreds of thousands of our mothers 
and babies. How great, therefore, would seem to be the urgency of 
amalgamation in this field of service in the interests of effectiveness 
and economy. The raising of funds for health work alone is no light 
burden. 

Why is it, then, that we do not have more amalgamation in the 
health field, especially among national organizations? One reason is 
that we have not fully developed a “bureau of standards”’ for health 
service. Tapelines and scales for measuring the saving of life have 
been developed, but we are only beginning to be able to judge what 
are effective methods for preventing disease, and we might almost 
say that we have not begun to measure a whole community’s gains 
in positive health and well-being. For this reason much of our work 
to date has been pioneer and experimental, blazing the trail. An- 
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other reason that there has been practically no amalgamation in the 
field of national health organization is that the growth of these organ- 
izations is in most instances of comparatively recent origin. Their 
work in many cases has been at first of a more or less specialized 
nature, to meet particular needs as they have been seen, gradually 
expanding as the relationships of their particular activities to the 
whole health problem have unfolded. The expansion of the fields of 
activity of these associations and the increase in the number of points 
in which their lines of work have crossed those of other health agencies 
are increasingly emphasizing the need for closer affiliation and amal- 
gamation but have not yet produced striking results. There is also 
the inevitable tendency of individual groups to set up their own 
particular objectives and methods of work as ends which must be 
preserved without a thorough consideration of changing conditions 
or of what others are doing. 

It has seemed eminently fitting that it should be interest in the 
child which has led the way toward common planning and common 
service. When six national organizations joined in forming the 
National Child Health Council, early in 1920, for clearing their work 
relating to children, they did so without setting narrow limits for 
the protection of individualistic interests and began frankly to com- 
pare their programs, to plan together and actually to undertake 
certain definite pieces of work together. The establishment of a 
joint advisory committee representative of all interests in the child 
health field, in the exchange of information on policies and definite 
plans for field work, the joint study of child health conditions and 
needs in Erie County, N. Y., the beginning of a national demonstra- 
tion in methods of promoting the health of mothers and children in 
Mansfield and Richland counties, Ohio, and other cooperative activi- 
ties have resulted in a new vision of common seryice that has led 
inevitably to the next step. These developments have been con- 
temporary with the interesting and worth-while results of the Na- 
tional Health Council, which was formed later in the same year. 

These two organizations in the former council, the American Child 
Hygiene Association and the Child Health Organization of America, 
devoted primarily to promoting the health of children, have agreed 
to a genuine amalgamation with no conditions attached except the 
preservation of those broad, fundamental policies which have been 
the life of each. 

For 13 years, beginning with the formation of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality, there has 
been a group of physicians, nurses, and others interested in child 
health from various points of view, who have labored untiringly 
helping to build up throughout the country organized groups of 
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citizens and staffs of trained workers who might carry on those meas- 
ures known to be sound in the preservation of the lives of mothers 
and babies and other phases of child hygiene work. The growth of 
this work is well illustrated in the development from the handful 
who started the original association to a membership of 917 when it 
was expanded into the American Child Hygiene Association in 1919, 
and to the present membership of 2,047 with an increase in affiliated 
societies from 134 to 339. While the association does not claim 
credit for it, it believes that it has been helpful in the reduction of 
infant mortality, from 133 in the birth registration area of 1910 to 
80 in the same area in 1921 and for the increase not only in its own 
membership but in the number of State bureaus of child hygiene 
from 29 in 1919 to 47 in 1922. More than any other one agency this 
association has tended to unify the aims and ideals of that large and 
growing body of nurses, physicians, and workers of all kinds who are 
primarily promoting the health of children, and to give them in- 
spiration and expert advice through correspondence, field service, the 
magazine and other reading matter, and its annual meetings. 

The Child Health Organization of America, originating through a 
committee of the New York Academy of Medicine as a war measure 
for the promotion of health of school children, has resulted in a very 
remarkable spread of new ideals as to health education throughout 
this country and abroad. Not only has it taught health workers 
everywhere the vital importance of presenting their messages, 
‘either written or oral, in attractive form, but it has given a new 
emphasis to the importance of a right conception of health, in terms 
of physical welfare, the enjoyment of sound bodies and of wholesome 
mental ideals, especially through the practice of sane health habits. 
It has gone further and shown how this conception of health may 
permeate the whole educational system. The breadth of interest 
and stimulation aroused by the organization can be best illustrated 
perhaps by the one statement that 28,000 individuals or organizations 
are on its lists of people who have sought its advice and guidance 
and wish to be in touch with its plans. 

A genuine pooling of service between the American Child Hygiene 
Association and the Child Health Organization of America seems to be 
assured, with the interests of the child first, and organization and 
personnel subordinating themselves to and serving that purpose at 
all times. This means greatly increased opportunities for service 
through concentration of forces, economy of energy, and the joining 
of wisdom in the making of plans. Also it makes much more possible 
the filling of those gaps in the child health program which need to be 
filled, such as the coordination of research work and the greatly 
increased stimulation of training of physicians, nurses, nutrition 
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workers, social workers, teachers, and others in opportunities and 
sound methods for serving the children. 

There could not well be a more opportune time for such an amal- 
gamation to be effected. The increasing interest in the child is 
being greatly stimulated through Federal and State appropriations 
and the new plans and programs for such work that are arising 
everywhere since the war. 

The three new demonstrations in community health work for 
children made possible through the generous appropriation of the 
Commonwealth fund, together with the demonstration already under 
way in Ohio, financed by a Red Cross appropriation to the National 
Child Health Council, furnish an unexampled opportunity for prac- 
tical application of the principles that have been developed for the 
health of children. The responsibility for carrying on these demon- 
strations will fall laregly upon the new organization. However, it 
should be made clear that the funds for these demonstrations are 
limited strictly to that purpose and do not provide for the financing 
of regular activities of the new organization in any way whatever. 

It is the hope of all who are associated with this new venture in 
common service that it will be possible to develop new measures 
of the usefulness and value of those methods which have been used 
or shall be tried for saving child and maternal lives and developing 
sound and wholesome bodies and minds. They are anxious that the 
new association shall not devote its efforts primarily to the multi- 
plication of field visits or service of any kind so far as mere quantity 
is concerned, but shall attempt at the same time to give the best that 
can be given and continually to devise new methods of improvement. 

This pooling of effort is already being generally welcomed through- 
out the country by those who have formed the membership and given 
the moral support to these two organizations. They look forward 
with confidence to the new association meeting the greater oppor- 
tunity with greater and more useful service. 





Courtesy of the Child Health Organization of America. 
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By Henry D. Baker, 
United States Consul at Trinidad, British West Indies. 


ROBABLY at least three-quarters of the area of Venezuela, 
with its total area of 593,943 square miles, is drained by 
the Orinoco River and its tributaries. The Orinoco River 
valley thus includes all of Venezuela with the exception 

of the country the other side of the northern spurs of the Andes, 
stretching from Colombia to the Gulf of Paria, and also a compara- 
tively small area near the frontier of British Guiana which is drained 
by tributaries of the Essequibo River flowing into the Atlantic 
Ocean near Georgetown. The area of this great valley is approxi- 
mately double that of France, and about the same as the combined 
area of the two largest States of the United States—Texas and 
California. 


IMMENSE AREAS SPARSELY POPULATED. 


Although the Orinoco River valley contains the greater part of 
the area of Venezuela, yet it includes only a small minority of that 
country’s population which, according to the census taken on 
January 1, 1920, numbered 2,411,952, and was mostly distributed 
near the rthern seaboard, here occur the largest towns, chief 
industrial centers, and most thickly populated agricultural sections. 
The metropolis and chief commercial center of the Orinoco River 
valley is Ciudad Bolivar, with a population estimated in March, 
1922, as 19,702. This city is also the capital of the State of Bolivar, 
which in March, 1922, was estimated to have a population of 65,852, 
in its area south aE the Orinoco River covering 88,701 square 
miles, or nearly twice the area of New York eeate (47,654 square 
miles). The next largest town in the valley is San Fernando de 
Apure, located on the Apure River near its junction with the Orinoco 
River, with a population of about 6,000. Near the northern coast 
of Venezuela are located five cities larger in population than Ciduad 
Bolivar, and about a half dozen other towns larger than any place in 
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RIVER TRAFFIC ON THE ORINOCO, VENEZUELA. 


Upper: The river steamer ‘‘Delta,’’ anchored at Ciudad Bolivar during low water period. This vessel 
makes three trips monthly to Port of Spain, Trinidad, carrying about 200 head of cattle. Center: Sloops 
landing at Soledad, opposite Ciudad Bolivar, on the Orinoco. A great deal of the river traffic is carried 
in such boats. They also offer the only means of crossing the river at Ciudad Bolivar. Lower: Load- 
ing a sloop for river transport. 
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the Orinoco River valley except Ciudad Bolivar. There are various 
centers of trade in the valley, possessing a certain strategic commercial 
importance for the vast regions in which they are located, but in 
size they are substantially only villages. 


NAVIGABLE WATERWAYS OF GREAT LENGTH. 


The Orinoco River valley is of more importance by reason of 
enormous potential resources in cattle, forest, and mineral lands 
than because of present population and trade. The Orinoco River 
itself is an undeveloped factor of immense commercial possibilities, 
as it offers a navigable waterway, in conjunction with its tributary, 
the Meta River, without any intervening rapids from the Atlantic 
Ocean southwest across Venezuela and into Colombia almost to 
Bogota. 

Near its confluence with the Apure River, and about 125 miles 
north of its Junction with the Meta River, the Orinoco proper starts 
making toward its upper reaches a gigantic fishhook-like bend, the 
ultimate source being found near the frontier of Brazil. On the 
left side of the river going up, rising in the regions contained 
within the bend, are three important tributaries—the Caroni, the 
Caura, and the Ventuari. These tributaries are difficult of navi- 
gation, and the regions between their upper waters are not fully 
explored. On the right bank of the river going up are two affluents 
rising in the Andes, the Apure and the Meta, which flow through 
the Ilanos, or grass-covered plains, and making a less rapid descent 
than the tributaries on the other bank are comparatively easy of 
navigation, although during the dry season low water and sand 
banks may temporarily interrupt traffic. 


COMMUNICATIONS OF CIUDAD BOLIVAR. 


Ciudad Bolivar, the metropolis of the Orinoco River valley, is 
situated on the south bank of that river, at a distance of 240 miles 
from its mouth, and at a place where the river narrows to slightly 
less than a mile in breadth, this having been the origin of the old 
name of the city, Angostura, or narrows. With the exception of 
occasional use of motor cars in the dry season, over roadless plains 
to Caracas and towns on the north coast, the only communication 
with Ciudad Bolivar is by steamers navigating the river, and from 
the delta region north to Port of Spain, Trinidad, and along the 
northern coast of Venezuela to La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, this 
service being under control of the Compafiia Anénima Venezolana de 
Navegacién, and also by occasional steamers from Kurope and 
America which, during periods of high water, can readily ascend the 
river to Ciudad Bolivar. 
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There is a regular river service during all times of the year, of 
about three trips per month by the steamer Delta to Trinidad, and 
about one trip per month to towns on the north coast of Venezuela. 
The main communication not only with foreign countries but with 
the northern part of Venezuela and the capital, Caracas, is by trans- 
shipment from Port of Spain, Trinidad. Above Ciudad Bolivar flat- 
bottomed steamers of the same type as that going to Trinidad, but 
smaller in size, do a carrying trade to towns on the Apure and Meta 
Rivers, the most important traffic being at San Fernando, on the 
former river. During the period of lowest water, in January and 
March, the traffic above Ciudad Bolivar may be temporarily inter- 





THE “DEVIL’S PASS” OR “HELL GATE” OF THE ORINOCO. 

About 50 miles up the Orinoco from Ciudad Bolivar, there is a tremendous current as well as some dan- 
gerous rocks, which are submerged at low water. This part of the Orinoco requires the utmost care 
in navigation. Sometimes steamers going up the river stop just before reaching here, to gather full 
steam before attempting passage. In the picture is shown the wreck of a river steamer which came to 
grief on one of the rocks in this passage. : 


rupted. The Orinoco River usually begins to rise about April 1 and 
reaches its highest level in August and September, when it is not 
unusual for tracts of surrounding country to be flooded. At Ciudad 
Bolivar the difference in level between high and low water averages 
about 80 feet. 

CHANNELS OF THE ORINOCO DELTA. 


The navigation of the Orinoco River is largely dependent upon 
the depth and suitability of available channels in its delta region, 
which forms a lacework of watercourses interconnected with each 
other, and finding their way into the Gulf of Paria and the Atlantic 
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Ocean. The shortest route to Port of Spain, Trinidad, and the most 
easily navigable, is the Macareo Channel, which is exclusively used by 
the steamers of the Compania Anédmina Venezolana de Navegacion, 
which has been given a Government monopoly of navigation of this 
channel, as well as of two less favorable channels, the Manamo and 
Pedernales. 

The Macareo Channel is 150 miles long and has from 12 to 15 feet 
of water at high tide, the tide running at 4 miles per hour and rising 
6 feet. There are six shoals, not considered dangerous. From the 
mouth of the Macareo to Port of Spain is a distance of 66 miles. From 
the mouth of the Macareo to the Boca Grande, or main mouth of the 





CROSSING THE MARWANTE RIVER. 


A small tributary of the Orinoco, about 18 miles from Ciudad Bolivar. 


Orinoco, is a distance of 160 miles, so that a trip from Trinidad to 
Ciudad Bolivar via the Boca Grande would mean making .a detour 
of over 200 miles. Moreover, to use the latter route, requiring 
passage over a considerable portion of the open waters of the Atlantic, 
would require seagoing vessels, whereas the short trip across the 
calm waters of the Gulf of Paria can be made in perfect safety to the 
Macareo Channel and through the delta to the main waters of the 
Orinoco, by small stern-wheel river steamers. The Boca Grande, 
which has a very soft clay bottom, has a depth at low tide of 15 feet 
and at high tide of 18 feet, and is the only practicable channel not 
covered by the monopoly above explained. 
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TRANSSHIPPING TRADE VIA TRINIDAD. 


As there are neither suitable ports on the Venezuelan side of the 
Gulf of Paria nor at the Boca Grande, the circumstances are such that 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, with excellent harbor facilities for the 
largest ocean vessels, has become the strategic center for transshipping 
trade of foreign countries with the Orinoco River valley. Goods sent 
from Ciudad Bolivar to New York, or vice versa, can be transshipped 
at Port of Spain by steamers in service between Trinidad and New 
York, all on a through bill of lading, and without the necessity of any 
customs duties being paid in Trinidad. 

A surtax of 30 per cent additional duty is levied in Venezuela 
upon all goods imported from the West Indies to Venezuelan ports. 
The object is to keep the import business under control of firms in 
Venezuela and to encourage direct shipments from Europe and 
America. This prevents Trinidad becoming, as it otherwise might, 
a strategic base for entry of foreign products into the Orimoco River 
valley, except as transshipped on through bills of lading from foreign 
ports. 

The chief cargoes from Ciudad Bolivar to Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
are live cattle to be slaughtered there for the local market, as well as 
other products to be transshipped on through bills of lading to foreign 
countries. 


DIFFICULTY OF RIVER SERVICE WITH COLOMBIA. 


Although the Orinoco River, together with its tributary, the Meta, 
is navigable into Colombia almost to Bogota, yet navigation is re- 
stricted to boats flying the Venezuelan flag and owned by Vene- 
zuelans. Moreover, there is considerable inconvenience to trade 
with Colombia, on account of the Colombian frontier, on the Vene- 
zuelan side, being under the jurisdiction of the customhouse at Ciudad 
Bolivar, about 350 miles away. 

It is understood, however, that in connection with the pending 
adjustment of the boundary line between Venezuela and Colombia, 
some provision may be made for free passage across the frontier of 
shipping from either country. If this were done the traffic on the 
Orinoco would doubtless be greatly stimulated, and the rich eastern 
section of Colombia, which now has to arrange through difficult out- 
lets for trade with coast towns on the other side of the Andean ranges, 
could make use of the magnificent waterway of the Orinoco. 


‘ COMMUNICATIONS OF UPPER ORINOCO REGIONS. 


The navigation of the upper Orinoco River is fortunately not in- 
terrupted by rapids until a few miles beyond the confluence with 
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the readily navigable Meta into Colombia. For about 150 miles the 
Orinoco in its big bend above its union with the Meta forms the 
boundary between Venezuela and Colombia, and it is at this part of 
the river, between the villages of Atures and Maipures, a distance of 
about 50 miles, that cataracts occur, which force transshipment of 
any goods, as well as passengers, with destinations to the upper 
reaches of the Orinoco, or to another large tributary, the Ventuari. 
It would be quite possible, by construction of a short railway between 
these villages, or perhaps through canals with locks, to arrange for 
regular communications into and development of the vast forest 
regions, in country now largely unexplored, through southern Vene- 
zuela to the frontier of Brazil. 


yt 
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MAKING THE PASSAGE OF A SMALL TRIBUTARY OF THE ORINOCO RIVER. 


In this immense undeveloped tract of country, besides .unpros- 
pected mineral wealth of great possible value, there are large known 
resources in rubber, balata, and valuable timbers, and for balata, a 
product of almost indispensable world necessity for machinery belt- 
ing and submarine cables, the supply of which is rapidly becoming 
exhausted from the forests lower down the Orinoco Valley, where 
it is now obtained, the regions of the upper Ormoco may eventually 
become the leading world source of supply. 

From one branch of the Orinoco River, the Casiquiare, there is 
a connection by a natural canal with the Negro River, a tributary 
of the Amazon. The upper waters of the Negro for over 100 miles 
separate the southern projection of Venezuela from Colombia. 
Around this region there is little or no distinct separation between. 
the watersheds of the Orinoco and the Amazon, and on the canal 
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A STREET SCENE IN CIUDAD BOLIVAR. 


Looking down hill toward the river. 
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A BUSINESS THOROUGHFARE IN CIUDAD BOLIVAR. 
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mentioned the Casiquiare, if higher than the Negro, will empty a 
portion of its water into the latter river, while the reverse is true 
if the Negro is the higher. The whole region of the upper Orinoco 
River is often colloquially known in Venezuela as the Rio Negro 
district. 

SLOOPS, OXCARTS, AND MULE TRANSPORT. 


In addition to river steamer communications there is extensive 
use on the Orinoco and its navigable tributaries of sloops and schoon- 
ers, this being especially true during the dry season, when easterly 
winds blow with regularity and sufficient force to drive vessels up 
against the current, which is less strong than during the rainy months. 
Such navigation is often, however, menaced by sudden squalls, 
known as “‘chubascos,”’ of a violent character, which cause big waves. 
The river very seldom has an altogether placid appearance, except 
in the delta section, but is more or less choppy, like Lake Erie, for 
instance. The sloops handle local trade between the few points 
where the river steamers stop, including San Fernando on the Apure, 
above Ciudad Bolivar, and San Félix and Barrancas, below Ciudad 
Bolivar, and near the head of the delta. Away from the main 
river and tributaries, the main communications are by oxcarts and 
pack mules. The former, on four or six wheels about 54 feet in 
diameter, with a large, round overhead covering of straw, palm 
fiber, or canvas, much resemble the “‘prairie schooners” used in 
the pioneering period of the Great West of the United States, after 
the discovery of gold in California and before the construction of 
transcontinental railways. The mules are laden with two balancing 


packs. 
HEAVY COST OF INTERIOR TRANSPORT. 


The average oxcarts carry from about 2 to 3 tons, while the average 
pack mule carries from 150 to 200 pounds. The average cost of 
transport by oxcarts is $5 per hundred pounds for a distance of 
between 200 to 250 miles. The cost of transport by mules is about 
double such rate, but the mules, can make about 30 miles per day, 
while the average oxcarts can not do over 10 miles. The cost of 
transportation by such methods varies with the distance from navi- 
gable waterways, and except for articles of light bulk and large 
relative value tends to become prohibitive for trips of more than 
250 miles from navigable waterways, except where the country is 
fairly level and open, as in the regions covered by the llanos. Motor 
truéks have been tried, but as a rule it would require good luck for 
thenrto complete a single trip. In the development of the resources 
of the vast regions of the Orinoco River Valley the distance from 
the navigable waterways and cost of transport are the most impor- 
tant items for consideration, and unless products can have sufficient 
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value in export markets to cover the cost of shipping into the interior 
provisions and necessary supplies required for the laborers and 
also the transport of what is produced to ports of shipment, no 
developments can be profitable. In the case of balata, for instance, 
the necessity of going farther inland to obtain the desired gum, on 
account of the nearer trees becoming exhausted, is gradually bringing 
the industry to a nonprofitable basis, which unless export values 
rise May mean its termination within a short period of years. Of 
course the building of suitable roads, or railway construction, would 
tend to lessen greatly the present high cost of interior transport. 
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STATUE OF GENERAL SIMON BOLIVAR. 


In the city named in his honor, Ciudad Bolivar. 


CHIEF COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF ORINOCO RIVER VALLEY. 


The commercial products of the Orinoco River valley are mainly 
cattle and hides from the llanos lying chiefly in regions to the north- 
west of Ciudad Bolivar and drained not only by the Orinoco but by 
tributaries flowing eastward from the Andes, including the Apure, 
Arauca, and Meta Rivers; balata, the dried juice or gum of certain 
trees, used for insulation and belting, from forests to the south of the 
Orinoco extending from Ciudad Bolivar to the mouth of the river; 
tonea beans, produced to the southwest of Ciudad Bolivar, chiefly 
on the western side of the Caura River, which flows northward into 
the Orinoco; chicle, found in hilly country to the south of the 
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Orinoco’s lower courses; balsam copaiba, collected to the south of 
the Ormoco in the upper valleys of the tributary Caroni and Paragua; 
a variety of hardwoods from forests chiefly to the south of the 
Orinoco; egret feathers, mostly from the regions within the valleys 
of the Apure, Arauca, and Meta Rivers, especially the first mentioned; 
cocoa, mostly from the delta region; divi-divi and mangrove bark, 
from the same region; coffee, from a few limited districts within the 
Orinoco River valley, most of the Venezuelan production being 
north of that valley; rubber, from the forests in extensive regions 
in the southern part of the valley, but the production of which 
on account of low prices is now almost negligible; gold, chiefly 
south of the delta and in the mountainous districts bordering on 
British Guiana; diamonds, mostly in the region near the junction 
of the Paragua and Caroni Rivers; while petroleum, although not 
yet obtained in commercial quantities, is known to be present chiefly 
on the northern side of the Orinoco River, especially in the delta 
region, down to the Gulf of Paria, where in the northern part there 
is apparently a western continuation of the Trinidad anticlines, 
stretching westward to ‘the large producing section about Lake 
Maracaibo, which, however, can not be considered within the 
Orinoco River valley. 


VALUE OF ORINOCO RIVER VALLEY EXPORTS. 


_ The Orinoco River valley districts which find their main com- 
mercial outlet at Ciudad Bolivar include the States of Bolivar, 
Apure, Zamora, part of Guarico, Anzoategui, Monagas, and Delta- 
Amacuro, with a total population of about 340,000. 

Customs jurisdiction over imports and exports for the entire 
Orinoco River is centered at Ciudad Bolivar, so that all export trade 
for the entire valley, whether originating farther up or farther down, 
requires entries at the Ciudad Bolivar customhouse, and goods have 
to be exported from there, except when special permits may be given, 
as in the case of cocoa, divi-divi, and mangrove, produced in the 
delta section, to be shipped to Trinidad without first being sent to 
Ciudad Bolivar. 

The total exports from Ciudad Bolivar, according to the returns 
of the customhouse there for the year 1920, were $5,146,246, and in 
1921, when there was a very severe falling off of trade, $1,911,894. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The declared exports to the United States, as shown by the returns 
of the American consular agency at Ciudad Bolivar, were $1,199,875 
in 1920, and $1,081,385 in 1921, this being exclusive of any returned 
American goods. 
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CIUDAD BOLIVAR AS A TRADE CENTER. 


Ciudad Bolivar, the metropolis of the Orinoco River valley, and 
also the capital of the State of Bolivar, which has an area of 88,701 
square miles, is the chief trading center not only for this State but 
also for the States of Apure, Zamora, part of Guarico, Anzodtegui, 
Monagas, and the Delta-Amacuro, with a total population of 339,562. 
These districts are accessible by river steamers during the rainy 
season from about April to December, but during the other months 
low water makes trade possible only in small sailboats. 

Usually the value of imports appears as somewhat more than one- 
half the value of exports, the differences being chiefly explained partly 
by the import valuation not including customs duties, which consid- 
erably increase the value of imports as offered to the local trade, and 





Photozaph by ELD Baker: 
A CORNER OF THE MARKET PLACE, CIUDAD BOLIVAR. 


partly also by the fact that while most of the products exported 
appear in the customhouse entries for Ciudad Bolivar, yet a large 
proportion of the imports into the valley are transshipped here in 
coastal boats from ports on the northern coast, and credited to 
the customhouses at such ports. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


The principal imports into the Orinoco River valley include all 
unmanufactured articles not unsuited to the Tropics, and any 
articles of particular utility in connection with local industries, such 
as barbed wire for fencing cattle estates and machinery for gold 
mining. The principal items are as follows: 
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Flour and provisions; textiles; iron goods and hardware; cement; 
motor cars, tires, and accessories; perfumes, drugs, cattle dips, ete. ; 
blankets; office fixtures and furniture; typewriters; adding machines; 
sewing machines; gramaphones, pianos, etc.; paper; crockery; glass- 
ware; machinery; kerosene and gasoline; spirits, wines, etc. 
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CARONI FALLS ON THE CARONI RIVER. 


Near San Félix and only about five miles from the junction of the Caroni with the 
lower Orinoco. These falls offer a valuable source of water power, but are as yet 
undeveloped. 


SOME ARTICLES LARGELY SHUT OUT BY TARIFF. 


There is a protective tariff, which is almost prohibitive in its 
schedules, of imports of boots and shoes, laundry soap, candles, 
matches, cigars, cigarettes and raw tobacco, salt, ready-made 
clothing, horseshoes, boxes, and trunks. 
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There is no restriction on business of foreign commercial travelers, 
except that samples shown are required to be bonded. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CIUDAD BOLIVAR. 


Ciudad Bolivar, with a population in March, 1922, of 19,702, is 
situated on the south side of the Orinoco, sloant 240 miles from the 
mouth, occupying a hill to the east of which lies an extensive lagoon, 
which during a portion of the year is a favorite feeding place for 
great numbers of egrets, which are never disturbed. The places of 
business and warehouses are along the river front and face a broad 
avenue and promenade known as the alameda. 

The lagoon, with its stagnant water, militates against the health- 
fulness of the city, and the question of either draining or filling it 
is now being considered. 

The best residences in Ciudad Bolivar are those of German mer- 
chants. These are clustered together at the east end of the town 
and surrounded with beautiful gardens and ornamental fences. 
They have American windmills to pump water for domestic use. In 
approaching the city on the river steamer from Trinidad these Ger- 
man residences are the first part of the city to be visible. 

The cathedral, plaza, Government buildings, and principal houses 
are located on top of the hill. The architecture is Moorish. The 
windows are all barred with ironwork protruding shghtly outward 
in Spanish-American style. The usual house has a single entrance 
into a patio, or open courtyard, decorated with palms and flowers. 
The business houses usually have heavy iron doors. 

Nearly all the houses use roofing made from locally burnt clay made 
into Spanish tiles, although some of the warehouses and offices make 
use of galvanized corrugated iron. 


FACILITIES OF CITY. 


The city has an electric-light plant and reservoir into which water 
is pumped from the river for local uses. There are two hotels, a 
motion-picture theater, and a Plaza de Toros for bull fighting. The 
shops contain many imported articles of luxury. The local market 
has excellent and abundant supplies of meat, fish, poultry, eggs, cas- 
sava bread, cheese, vegetables, fruit, and other articles of diet. The 
local cooking is usually most excellent, especially in meat, fish, maca- 
roni, and omelet dishes. 


FACTORIES OF CIUDAD BOLIVAR—SMALLER TOWNS. 


The most important factory in Ciudad Bolivar is a very up-to-date 
brewery, turning out about 80,000 pint bottles of beer per month for 
the Orinoco River trade, as wall as manufacturing 1 ice and paraffin 
candles. 
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There is another factory for making candles from stearin, and still 
another which includes sawmilling, rice milling, and the manufac- 
ture of macaroni, trunks, traveling cases, and coffins, all combined 
under the same management. The city also contains small places for 
making horseshoes, working iron and for repair work of various sorts, 
a bakery, and shops for making macaroni, boots and shoes, and the 
local Venezuelan sandals of leather soles and uppers woven with cot- 
ton thread, known as alpargatas. 

San Fernando, on the Apure River, has a population of about 6,000 
and contains a cinema theater and a hotel. It is the center for im- 
portant trade in oxen, hides, lard, and feathers. Barrancas, at the head 
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THE CARONI RIVER. 


An important southern tributary of the Orinoco. This picture is taken near San Felix on the Lower 
wings just below the falls of the Caroni, where considerable development of water power would 
e possible. 


of the delta, has about 1,500 people. San Félix, slightly higher up 
the river and at its confluence with the Caroni River, is the gateway 
to the important balata, chicle, and gold-mining regions stretching 
out to the frontier of British Guiana, and is about the same size as 
Barraneas. Other towns in the Orinoco River valley are merely 
small villages. 


ORIGIN OF TRADE TERM ‘‘ANGOSTURA’’—TELEGRAPH LINE. 


As has already been said, the Orinoco River at Ciudad Bolivar nar- 
rows to somewhat less than a mile in width and has here a rapid cur- 
rent. This narrowness of the river gave rise to the city’s original 
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name of Angostura, or “Narrows,” the name Angostura still appearing 
in trade terms of products exported from here, such as Angostura 
hides, Angostura balata, and Angostura bitters. The manufacture 
of the latter well-known product, however, was some years ago trans- 
ferred to Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

On the opposite side of the river is the small village of Soledad. 
Transit across the river is accomplished in sailing boats. There are 
some large rocks in the middle of the river which might make excel- 
lent foundations in case any bridge should ever be constructed across 
the river here, perhaps uniting by rail the northern and southern 
sections of Venezuela. 

The telegraph line to Caracas here spans the Orinoco River, very 
high iron poles being placed on the rocks above mentioned in the 
middle of the river. 


MERCANTILE BUSINESS 





LARGE SHARE OF GERMAN FIRMS. 


A peculiar feature of the mercantile business of Ciudad Bolivar is 
the preponderating number as well as importance of foreign firms 
as compared with Venezuelan firms. 

The trade is chiefly under control of about 20 firms, of which 2 
are German, 6 French, 1 British (Trinidad), 1 Spanish, 4 American, 
and 6 Venezuelan. 

One German firm is at the present time the oldest established 
foreign firm in the Orinoco River valley. This firm in 1920 paid 
the local equivalent of $171,518 in customs duties at Ciudad Bolivar 
out of a total of $646,011 paid by all firms, and in 1921 $44,580 out 
of a total of $253,801 paid by all firms, and as all customs duties 
are paid at Ciudad Bolivar this would indicate that it does approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the import and export business of the Orinoco 
River valley. 

Although these foreign firms control chiefly business with their 
own countries, yet some of them at least, including the German 
firm mentioned, trade with other countries as well, when it is to 
their advantage to do so, by reason of higher prices for export or 
lower prices for import. They are all glad to make commissions on 
any suitable business offered them. 


FOREIGN INTEREST IN MINES AND CONCESSIONS. 


Most important mines and concessions in the Orinoco River valley 
are held by foreign corporations, although sometimes by local in- 
dividuals who receive their financial backing. Foreign interests 
holding concessions are obliged to maintain local domiciles. 

The famous Calloa gold quartz mine, about 180 miles southeast 
of Ciudad Bolivar, is owned by the New Calloa Gold Mining Co. 
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(Ltd.), formerly a British company, but whose predominant owner- 
ship and control have recently, it is understood, been transferred 
to Paris. Another important gold mining company, the Goldfields 
of Venezuela (Ltd.), is under British control. 

The delta region of the Orinoco is at present being explored for 
petroleum by the British Controlled Oilfields (Litd.), which is under- 
stood to control altogether about 7,000,000 acres for petroleum 
exploitation. The Standard Oil Co. of the United States, is now 
boring test wells in promising country to the north of the delta. The 
Sun Oil Co., of Philadelphia, has been buying up certain oil conces- 
sions, several of which are included within the Orinoco River valley. 

The balata industry of the Orinoco River valley is controlled 
chiefly by the Dick Balata (Ltd.), of Glasgow, its concessions cover- 





CROSSING THE CARONI RIVER BY FERRY. 


Near the town of San Felix. 


ing about 10,000 square miles of territory, south of the lower Orinoco, 
between 6° to 8° north latitude. Concessions for gathering chicle 
and tonea beans are held by American interests, the former cover- 
ing about 2,500 square miles, the latter about 6,000 square miles. 

Concessions are usually obtained on fairly favorable terms in- 
volving royalties to the National Government, as well as certain 
State taxes, etc. The cost of obtaining them is usually, however, 
considerable, legal expenses, etc., sometimes amounting to as much 
as $25,000 for each concession secured and perhaps approximating 
as much as $250,000 for any important series of concessions giving 
practical monoply of any important raw forest product. 

The only foreign bank in the Orinoco River valley is the Royal 
Bank of Canada, which has a branch at Ciudad Bolivar. 
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CREDITS. 


The great distances in transportation are such that long-term 
credits are almost a necessity to business. For instance, cattle may 
be shipped mostly between December and July and accounts can 
not be settled until they are sold. During the period of low water, 
communications are difficult and, generally speaking, so much of 
the production of the country, not only for cattle but also for balata, 
tonca beans, chicle, ete., is seasonal in character that accounts for 
necessary goods purchased have to await long periods for settlement. 
Goods are distributed by the importers to the retailer, mine and 
forest operator, farmer and rancher, and in most cases goods are 
received in payment. 





SAN FELIX, VENEZUELA. 


San Félix, the gateway to the balata, chicle and gold mining regions of the lower Orinoco valley, is located 
about 70 miles down the Orinoco from Ciudad Bolivar, and near the junction of this river and the Caroni. 
The town is about 5 miles from the Falls of the Caroni. 


PACKING AND SHIPPING REQUIREMENTS. 


Packing for the Orinoco River valley market should be light, as 
duties are assessed upon gross weights, which must be marked in 
kilograms on all packages. | Merchandise on arrival is handled 
with reasonable care. 

Since, as previously described, goods have to be shipped from 
Ciudad Bolivar to interior points by sloops, carts, and pack mules, 
they should be packed in such a way as to be conveniently split 
up to meet the necessities of such transport. No particular load 
should ever be over 2,000 pounds in weight, as that is the limit 
of cart capacity. Shipments of heavy machinery ought to be di- 
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vided into sections of 2,000 pounds, to be assembled on reaching 
their destinations. 

Most duties in Venezuela are specific. Goods having small weight 
may pay ad valorem duties based on local quotations for exchange. 

It has already been stated that all goods imported or exported 
for the Orinoco River valley have to be cleared at the Ciudad Bolivar 
customhouse, which has jurisdiction for the entire valley from the 
delta of the Orinoco to the frontiers of Colombia, Brazil, and British 
Guiana. In case, however, there is exceptional difficulty in bringing 
goods to Ciudad Bolivar as, for instance; in the export of cocoa 
grown in the delta district, to other countries via Trinidad, or in 
the import of heavy machinery destined for the gold-mining districts 
and most conveniently landed at San Félix, on the lower Orinoco, 
special permits may be obtained rendering it unnecessary for such 
articles to be first brought to Ciudad Bolivar. 

For goods shipped to the country consular invoices in Spanish 
are required, and in their preparation great care should be exercised, 
as goods must be invoiced in the precise nomenclature of the Vene- 
zuelan tariff law, and fines are imposed for the use of ditto marks, ~ 
abbreviations, interlineations, and all errors. | Consignees should 
prescribe exact wording for invoice declarations. 

The Trinidad route is the cheapest way to ship anything out of 
Ciudad Bolivar to foreign countries, Puerto Cabello being next 
cheapest, and La Guayra dearest, on account of special charges at 
that port. Approximately 30 to 40 per cent of all freight to or 
from Ciudad Bolivar is by the steamer Delta service with Trinidad. 


DISADVANTAGE OF PARCEL POST. 


American firms should use caution with respect to sending im- 
portant articles by parcel post. Arrival of such parcels is given by 
periodical publication of lists in the public press, addressees being 
asked to state in writing whether they accept or not the parcels 
consigned to them. Various formalities are necessary before the 
addressee can secure parcels. Fines are sometimes imposed and 
parcels confiscated for errors in declarations of senders. The maxi- 
mum weight of postal parcel is 10 kilograms (22 pounds) avoirdupois. 
Full foreign postage should be prepaid on all mail matter. 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES—BUT CAUTION NECESSARY. 


The Orinoco River valley has immense resources, and might be 
capable of extremely profitable development, especially in connection 
with cattle, agriculture, forest products, mineral wealth, etc., as well 
as for general mercantile business. 

Thorough knowledge of local conditions, however, and extreme 
caution when information is incomplete or defective is necessary 
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before making any extensive commitments to local enterprises. 
A considerable amount of foreign capital has already been invested 
in these regions with very unsatisfactory results, due chiefly to incom- 
petent local representation and inaccurate information. Many of 
the local regulations are most complicated, and conditions of labor, 
credits, etc., are unusual and pecuhar. It is easy for serious mistakes 
to be made in connection with enterprises which ought otherwise 
to meet with substantial success. Some foreign interests, disap- 
pointed with costly failures where they had every reason to 
expect excellent results, 
have withdrawn from 
the country. This seems 
most unfortunate, since 
it is clear that almost 
every interest which has 
remained long in the 
country, employed reli- 
able agents, profited by 
mistakes, and come to a 
thorough understanding 
of local conditions, has 
constructed for itself a 
solid and profitable po- 
sition. The dominating 
position of German mer- 
cantile trade, obtained 
by many years of pa- 
tient effort, is a force- 
ful example of this. Lo- 
cal preferences in doing 
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business are always with GENERAL PEREZ SOTO. 
the best esta b 1 1 Ss h e@ d President of.the State of Bolivar, Venezuela. 


firms, and the goods sold 
to best advantage are those with trade-marks long familiar to the 
people. 

INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT OF BOLIVAR STATE. 


During my recent visit at Ciudad Bolivar the President of the 
State of Bolivar, Gen. Vincencio Pérez Soto, kindly accorded me a long 
and most instructive interview, giving me certain facts about his 
State, as well as certain photographs, which are included in my 
report. This gentleman is remarkably well informed concerning 
the industries, business, and resources of the entire Orinoco River 
valley. 
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He was formerly President of the State of Apure, residing at the 
capital, San Fernando. He now rules over an area of 88,701 square 
miles, nearly twice the area of New York State, but with a popula- 
tion, according to the figures he gave me, of 65,852. 

His Excellency appears to quite realize the desirability of encour- 
aging settlement and developing the resources of the vast areas 
under his control. 

He mentioned that investment of American capital in the cattle 
industry, packing plants, forest resources, and mineral wealth of the 
country would be most welcome, and that the opportunities would 
be most promising. He drew particular attention to unexploited 
wealth in gold, diamonds, and petroleum, and stated that his Gov- 
ernment would always be most pleased to assist, in so far as possible, 
American capitalists who might be interested. 

He also expressed appreciation of all efforts to encourage trade 
between the Orinoco River valley and the United States, as being 
advantageous to Venezuela as well as the United States. He referred 
to the feather trade, and stated that the greatest care was now taken 
to prevent traffic in plumes of slaughtered egrets, and that he hoped 
that in cooperation with the United States a legitimate trade might 
be built up in the molted plumes of egrets, picked up in the breeding 
places fringing cattle estates. 

He mentioned the magnificent water power available from the falls 
of the Caroni River near San Féiix, on the lower Orinoco, and said 
that if such power were developed it might be used to advantage 
in connection with the rich gold mines in southeastern Venezuela. 
His excellency appeared most progressive in his ideas and anxious 
to promote the prosperity of his State. 








WELFARE ANNIVERSARY 








(To the issue of La Cronica of Lima for June 21, 1922, Srta. Angélica Palma con- 
tributed the following account of the Children’s Aid Society, its “‘ Cradle,” and especially 
the guiding spirit of its work, Sra. Juana Alarco de Dammert.) 


N THE occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, the 
Children’s Aid Society of Lima makes a brief pause in 
its journey of progress. As it looks back on the road 
opened by its enthusiasm and constant effort, on the 

straight line of the path traversed with its difficulties overcome, it 
gains fresh courage to continue its work and renewed strength from 
contemplation of its labors, which it believes without vainglory may 
be regarded as indeed productive of beneficial results. 

Before entering into the history of the Children’s Aid Society, a 
few words should be devoted to the society which gave it birth in 
the last days of 1894, when civil war reddened the soil of Peru. 
A small group of women, among them Juana Alarco de Dammert, 
Teresa Gonzalez de Fanning, Beatriz Pflucker de Sattler, Dolores 
Valle Riestra de Ballén, Catalina de Valle de Cisneros, Elena Gon- 
zales, and Susana Dammert, who would not and could not remain 
inactive during that crucial period of national existence, employed 
their energies in the most useful and appropriate way by assisting 
the wounded and succoring the families of the dead. 

Later when the nation was at peace and fully recovered from that 
dreadful strife, these distinguished women, not willing to lose their 
initial force, transformed the Society for the Aid of the Wounded 
into the Children’s Aid Society. The founders of this society were 
the Sefioras Juana Alarco de Dammert, Jestis Ittirbide de Piérola, 
Matilda Guerra de Miré Quesada, Mary Biggs de Wells, Rosa Veyan 
de Correa, Julia Cossio de Salinas, Dolores Valle Riestra de Ballén, 
Magdalena Peralta de Galvez, Victoria Fernandez de Dugenne, 
Carmen Vidaurre de Ortiz de Zevallos, Teresa Gonzalez de Fanning, 
Elena Paz Soldin de Alaiza, Beatriz Pflucker de Sattler, Maria 
Luisa Dartnell de Althaus, Luisa Beausejour de Elcorrabarrutia, 
Paula Loaiza de Arenas, Ana Prohias de Watson, Sara Ottenheim de 
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Delgado, Magdalena Badani de Chavez, Constantina Laztirtegui de 
Becherel, Maria Rosa Correa de Larrabure and Rosa Mercedes Gémez, 
under whose auspices, 25 years ago to-day [June 21, 1897], an orphan 
asylum was installed in a modest little house on the Calle de Tayacaja. 
There 50 children received moral training, nutritious food, and proper 
care during the first year. In the following years, thanks to the zeal 
of the president and her fellow members, all of whom were indefati- 
gable in making the most of the resources at hand and in begging at 
all doors for the well-being of their helpless charges, the aid society 
widened its sphere of action, and on July 29, 1902, with the finan- 
cial assistance of the Government, of the municipality of Lima, 
and of the departmental board of public charity, started the children’s 
home in a house on the Calle de Naranjos. The next year a kinder- 
garten was installed for children between the ages of 3 and 7 years. 
To the medical clinic, established in 1900, such well-known physi- 
cians as Drs. G. Alarco, O. Botto, Saldana, A. Dammert, R. Eyza- 
guirre, J. C. Gastiban, KE. Gaffron, A. Olaechea, L. de La Puerte, and 
P. Patrén have unselfishly contributed invaluable service. In 1908 
the first milk station was opened, in 1915 the convalescent home at 
Chorrillos by the sea, and in 1917 an infirmary for 20 children. The 
‘Cradle,’ which in 1897 opened its doors to 50 children, to-day 
shelters 150. In 1897 there was in its treasury the small sum of 
100 Peruvian pounds, collected from the society’s founders; to-day 
the organization, thanks to aid from the child-welfare commission, 
the Government, the charity board, the municipality, and bequests 
from altruistic friends, owns its own home and has a fixed income. 
Sr. Alexander, the well-known engineer, is among those who always 
aided the society with the greatest devotion. 

To describe the labors of these noble women, or to enumerate their 
sacrifices, or even the humiliations suffered on more than one occasion 
when those at whose doors they knocked coldly refused to help, would 
be a long and arduous task. 

The children’s aid society has passed through many a crisis, but 
from each it has emerged triumphant with the support of the resi- 
dents of Lima, both Peruvian and foreign, as well as of the press, 
which has always upheld the good cause. If the future holds new 
struggles, the society from its past experience will know how to face 
them undauntedly. The past 25 years form a notable monument to 
feminine perseverance, of which one proof is the fact that the Sefioras 
Dammert, Miré Quesada, Salinas, and Wells, who formed the board 
of directors in 1897, still continue in that position with the same 
fervor manifested from the beginning. 

The aid society is not satisfied with the success already achieved; 
it knows that there yet remains much, very much, to do in behalf of 
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neglected children. It rejoices, however, as if it were its own 
triumph, in the evolution of the babies’ hospice, the free milk sta- 
tions, founded by the State and the board of public charity, the 
municipal school lunches of Lima and Callao, the orphan asylum of 
Callao, likewise the day nurseries of the districts of Abajo del Puente 
and of the central market in Lima, the orphan asylum now under 
construction, the infants’ asylum at Cuzco, the milk station in Tru- 
jillo, and the new work 
which the child-welfare com- 
mission has undertaken. 
The Children’s Aid Society 
of Lima by no means lim- 
ited its work to the founda- 
tion of one asylum. Its plan 
was more extensive, its ideal 
more lofty. Sore beset, it 
faltered many times; but 
placing their trust in God 
and in their country, its 
members marched onward, 
ever confident, fighting for 
new ideas, for modern meth- 
ods; combating ancient prej- 
udices, involuntary ignor- 
ance, suspicion, and distrust; 
making felt the necessity of 
saving the child, the hope of 
the nation; above all, sow- 
ing the good seed. And, as 
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SCULPTURED PORTRAIT OF SENORA JUANA : niletor 
UMEC io DAR AGREE did not fall on sterile ground 


This bust, the work of a Peruvian sculptor, David Lozano, but, planted deep me the 
was recently unveiled in Lima, Peru, on the occasion hearts of the Peruvian peo- 


of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Children’s Aid 
BoCleLy of which Sefiora de Dammert was the principal ple, it took root, the work 
of the society becoming so 
dear to them that they did not designate it by its official title, but by 
that familiar and tender word the cradle, which to women speaks of 
the purest and deepest affection, and to men of the future of their 
country and their race. Yes, all Lima loves the “‘ Cradle,” admires it, 
is grateful for its patriotic and humanitarian work, and in order to 
make it more truly its own, in order to love it and respect it the more, 
personifies it in the venerable figure of a grandmother and symbolizes 
it in the illustrious name of Juana Alarco de Dammert. 
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The BuLLetTIn’s esteemed colleague, La Crénica, of Lima, added 
these words of appreciation for the notable work of Sefiora de 
Dammert: 


Egoism and cold calculation have always ruled human acts, rather than the con- 
venience of the group, the well-being of the masses, and the interests of one’s comrades; 
the stimuli of personal considerations, of individual gain, have first place in the minds 
of men and, unfortunately, are still powerful in spite of the progress achieved, and of 
all the victories gained in the perfecting processes of advance and differentiation which 
constitute the life of the people. When the needs of the individual have been sup- 
plied, when food has been given to satisfy his desires, when some of his aspirations, 
increasingly complicated and varied, have been satisfied, then only is lessened that 
struggle for existence which Darwin emphasizes, and then only emerges altruism, 
the humanitarian sentiment par excellence. 

The personification of this altruism, the symbol of this noble sentiment in our 
capital, is Sefora Juana Alarco de Dammert. It was she who, animated by the spirit 
of sacrifice and fired by a deep love for the tiny beings most in need of protection, in- 
itiated an active and intensive campaign in behalf of children, a campaign marked 
also by her intellectual grasp of this complex social problem. 

To-day, as we celebrate the silver anniversary of this humanitarian institution— 
the Cuna Maternal—the progress, the maintenance, and the organization, all of which 
are due to the untiring activity and tenacity of purpose of Sefiora de Dammert, we 
give only the meed of justice in rendering our tribute of admiration and sympathy 
to this woman of many virtues, a shining example to society, who employed all her 
energies and made untold sacrifices, that orphaned and neglected children might be 
saved a dark and hazardous future; that a race condemned to decadence, if denied 
proper living conditions, might be preserved. We also pay our homage to those other 
women who, with the honored Sefiora de Dammert, contributed to the success of a 
work of such far-reaching*consequence. * * * 


HONOR 
CUBAN PATRIOT ~~ 


NOCENCIO CASANOVA, a Cuban patriot, who devoted his 
fortunes and his energies to the cause of Cuba Libre in the 
rebellion of 1867 against Spanish rule, was recently honored 
by having his name conferred upon the magnificent new school, 

Public School 62, the Bronx, which stands at the corner of Fox 
Street and Leggett Avenue in New York City very near the site of the 
famous Casanova mansion. 

The Casanova School is the very latest word in modern school 
construction. It consists of 50 classrooms each containing 48 seats. 
It has 4 kindergardens, 2 large gymnasiums, a school garden, and 
enough play space around it to accommodate all of its 2,000 pupils. 
There is also a school library, a nature-study room, a room for crippled 
children, an open-air class for anemic children, one for cardiac 
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children, and a sight-conservation classroom. It has a magnificent 
auditorium seating 600, a school kitchen and lunch room, and a 
medical suite consisting of an eye clinic, a dental clinic, and a nose 
and throat clinic. The value of the site and the cost of construction 
amount to over $1,250,000. 

Though the building was occupied by the children on February 14, 
1922, the workmen were busy giving the finishing touches for several 
months later, so that the formal opening and dedicatory exercises 
could not be held until June 6, 1922. On this evening over a thousand 
parents and the officials of the board of education of the city of New 
York were welcomed by District Superintendent William O’Flaherty, 
who presided at the elaborate entertainment and exercises and turned 
over the keys of the building to the principal, Thomas H. Hughes. 

Very near this building at the foot of Leggett Avenue out on Oak 
Point, jutting into Long Island Sound, stood the old Leggett house, 
built in American Revolutionary days. In 1867, after a complete 
renovation, this was transferred to Inocencio Casanova, a Cuban, 
who was in business in New York and who made his home a meeting 
place for all those interested in the cause of Cuban independence, 
devoting his fortune and his future to the work of liberty. The 
great cellars of the house became store places for rifles, cartridges, 
pistols, machetes, and other munitions and supplies. He caused 
great tunnels to be built from his cellars to the adjacent waters of the 
Sound, and parts of these tunnels can still be found by the boys of 
the school. The munitions were carried through the tunnels and 
smuggled aboard vessels lying in the creeks along the shore. Many 
famous filibustering expeditions started there, and it is said that the 
ill-fated Virginius took on board her unfortunate crew at Casanova 
House. With the failure of this struggle for Cuban independence, 
Casanova left New York and retired, a broken man, to New Orleans. 

““We have selected the name of this forgotten hero,” said the 
principal, Mr. Hughes, “‘to perpetuate the work of one who struggled 
in the early days for the cause of Cuban liberty, a struggle which in 
later years aroused our whole nation to battle. It will be a reminder 
to our children of to-day and of all the days to come that patriotism 
and self-sacrifice are still glorious and ennobling qualities in men.” 

Through the courtesy and interest of the Cuban consul general in 
New York, Sefior Felipe Taboada, the Habana Government has been 
informed of the dedication of the Casanova school. The consul 
general hopes that the Cuban Government will find it possible to 
present to the school a relic of the Cuban Revolution to be installed 
in the auditorium for the boys and girls of this school to guard and 
honor, and as a token of appreciation and of the deep friendship and 
affection which exists between Cuba and the United States,—a hope 
which the BuLLEtTIN cordially shares. 
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ARGENTINA. 


Rapto.—An engineer of the Radio Corporation of America has 
arrived in Buenos Aires to install a station with a sending radius 
which enables receiving stations within 900 kilometers to receive the 
news and programs broadcasted. 

Rosario has formed a radio organization with 44 members which 
proposes to obtain by radio the Board of Trade quotations from 
Buenos Aires. Receiving outfits are now being manufactured in 
Rosario. 

GOVERNMENT SPINDLES.—One hundred thousand pesos have been 
appropriated for the installation in various parts of the Province of 
Jujuy of Government spindles bought in Belgium for national textile 
factories. 

BOLIVIA. 


EL SALVADOR MINING COMPANY.—A mining company was recently 
formed with a capital of £550,000, divided into 1,100,000 shares of 

3 each. This company owns a group of tin mines named Nane, 
Braun, and San Salvador, with an explored area of 649 hectares and 
18 veins of tin, which lies 16 kilometers from Pazna, a station of the 
Antofagasta railway, in the Department of Oruro, Bolivia. An ex- 
cellent automobile road runs from Pazfia to Oruro, passing by the 
Avicaya mine. 

MINiNG COMPANY OF OruRO.—The production of this company, 
during April, May, and June, 1922, was the following: In April, 
small tin bars, 84 tons; in May, 804 tons; and in June, 78 tons. 
The silver obtained was 1,073 kilograms in April, 1,128 in May, and 
1,269 in June. 

BRAZIL. 


AMERICAN CoFFEE Misston.—From an article by Dr. W. L. 
Schurz, commercial attaché of the United States in Rio de Janeiro, 
which appeared in the Brazilian American, is taken the following con- 
densed account of the visit to Brazil of the American Coffee Mission, 
representing the American Association of Coffee Roasters: 

The mission, consisting of three members and a secretary, went to Brazil as guests 


of the Associagao Commercial of Santos, which sent a delegation of its own directors 
to the United States on a similar mission in 192]. It was most cordially received 
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and given every opportunity to study the coffee industry at its very source in the 
fazendas of SA0 Paulo and on the exchanges of Santos and Rio de Janeiro. 

After staying six days in Rio, the mission left for Sio Paulo on a special tour of the 
coffee district of that State, going from the city of Sao Paulo to Campinas, Rikeirio 
Preto, and Araraquara. The Agronomic Institute near Campinas was one of the 
points of interest shown to the visitors. There a large variety of different types of 
trees from all the coffee-growing regions of the world is being tested for adaptability 

_to local conditions. Tests of flavor and of soil composition are also being made in 

the laboratories of this institution, which is supported by the State government. 
The fazendas visited varied in extent from 1,500 to 14,000 hectares, the former being 
planted to 360,000 coffee trees and the latter to 1,800,000, rice and sugar cane also 
being important crops in the second case. 

The Ribeirao Preto zone is now the most important producing area, due partly to 
the exhaustion of the soil in the older Campinas district. 

The pay for laborers was found to vary in different localities from 150 to 240 milreis 
for 1,000 trees per year. This is the cost of cleaning the ground and keeping the trees 
in condition. In addition the work of picking is paid for according to the coffee 
gathered, the sum amounting in the Araraquara zone to about 500 reis for 50 liters. 
The laborer also receives coffee for his own use and a plot of ground for the cultiva- 
tion of corn and beans. Some laborers also have a few hogs or goats. 

Two important meetings were held in honor of the mission, one by the Sociedade 
Rural Brazileira and the other by the Associagao Commercial. At the former ad- 
dresses were made by Deputy Sampaio Vidal, author of the bill for permanent valori- 
zation of coffee; Mr. Webster Jones, chairman of the mission; Mr. Coste, secretary of 
the mission; and Mr. Sebastiao Sampaio, Brazilian commercial attaché in the United 
States. 

One of the most important accomplishments of the Coffee Mission during its stay 
in Brazil was the framing of an arbitration clause in the cost and freight purchase 
contract and its acceptance by the Santos exporters after a thorough consultation 
on points of detail. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CoNnGREss.—As announced in the 
BULLETIN, this congress took place in Rio de Janeiro in September, 
1922. Its work was divided into the following sections: (1) Maritime, 
river, land, and air communications; (2) iron; (3) fuel; (4) water 
power; (5) sanitation, dams, and irrigation; (6) sea and river ports, 
and their relation to international navigation; (7) agricultural and 
manufacturing machinery; (8) standardization of port and railway 
Statistics. 

The engineers of the Americas and of Kurope assembled in this 
Congress, says a letter to the Director General of the Pan American 
Union from Senor Arthur Getulio des Neves, acting president of the 
Club de Engenharia of Brazil, lent each other valuable mutual aid 
and cooperation in the light of their vision and practical experience, 
assisting each other to solve problems concerned with the comfort 
and welfare of mankind in general. 

Among the important resolutions passed by the congress should 
be mentioned that requesting the Engineering Club of Brazil to study 
the best means for assuring the organization of future International 
Engineering Congresses, especially taking into consideration the pro- 
vision of adequate financial support. 
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The Engineering Club of Brazil plans to avail itself of the willing 
assistance and cooperation of the Pan American Union, always at 
the command of such bodies, in forwarding the work of the Inter- 
national Engineering Congresses. 

It has been decided to hold the second congress in Buenos Aires. 

The BuLrerrn takes pleasure in announcing that it will publish in 
an early number the important paper read at this congress by. 
Senor Rodriguez del Busto, of Argentina. 

SECOND SoutTH AMERICAN RatLway Concress.—Like the first 
South American Railway Congress held in Buenos Aires in 1910 when 
Argentina was celebrating the centenary of her independence, the 
second, which convened in Rio de Janeiro last September, was part 
of a centenary program. Delegates from Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, and Uruguay assembled to discuss the permanent road- 
bed, rolling stock, explorations and preliminary studies, and general 
matters relating to railways. 

RAILWAY MILEAGE.—The railways of Brazil are distributed among 
the various States as follows (in kilometers): Amazonas, 8; Para, 299; 
Maranhao, 45; Piauhy, 26; Ceara, 940; Rio Grande do Norte, 323; 
Parahyba do Norte, 329; Pernambuco, 833; Alagoas, 327; Sergipe, 
299; Bahia, 1,839; Espirito Santo, 611; Districto Federal, 174; Rio 
de Janeiro, 2,625; Minas Geraes, 6,751; Sao Paulo, 6,694; Parana, 
1,110; Santa Catharina, 1,074; Rio Grande do Sul, 2,735; Matto 
Grosso, 1,167; Goyaz, 204; total, 28,819. 

There are 1,616 kilometers of roads of 1.60 meters gauge; 16 kilo- 
meters of 1.44 meters; 9 kilometers of 1.33 meters; 25,802 kilometers 
of 1 meter; 8 kilometers of 0.66 meter; 566 kilometers of 0.60 meter; 
and 802 meters of various gauges. 

RaILway TECHNOLOGY.—The Minister of Ways and Communica- 
tions has decided to adopt officially the complete nomenclature of a 
modern locomotive suggested by the American Locomotive Sales 
Corporation, with the single exception of the word “cabin,” which 
is to be replaced by ‘‘guarita.”’ 

Port works AT PaRANAacuA.—By decree No. 15707 of October 3, 
1922, published in the Diario Official of October 12, President 
Pessoa authorized certain alterations of the plans and estimates for 
the improvement of the port of Paranagua, in the State of Parana. 
By the new act the cost of the work is estimated at 18,386,184 mil- 
reis; construction began by December 22, 1922. These works are 
to be executed by the State of Parana according to the terms of a 
contract with the Federal Government. 
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CHILE. 


Facrories.—The table given below shows the growth in the number 
of factories for the years 1912 to 1920, and in the motor power 
employed. 








Number of a 
Years. factories | Motors. EOrse- Employees. 

| and shops. PONE 
1. oe oie Aneel ocee p Auer Rees a rae Hanes re aerar ears 6, 215 3, 235 61, 622 80, 697 
NOD ic seh Bee AE Ce a ee te Sener nen ners pESTs | 7, 841 | 2,930 | 90, 551 85, 008 
(Olt eck Daaupedantese Heeb eenenUnod uaa cuaeoreuEdecuE aes 4,212 | 2, 244 84, 402 48, 103 
ALG 1 Re ear pesey eaeetes =r serie toc hata, cretamieyetersiane Slay Cratepaie ateseiaers | 6, 692 | 2, 903 115, 252 61, 005 
TONG ao ceca spe eno Coe eed ee 6, 830 | 3, 254 130, 477 66, 540 
IDI oo sodkesom sseemoagadoscneopaconc Hope Hauoue sd cdanoeeE 7, 982 | 3,478 146, 943 74, 943 
IONS: debodeaakuasuacoteboeeesEaceEecontocomeeaacsseerne 7,481 | 3,478 167, 881 78, 711 
IOHOs- coosbieven pasa deo aw ae Pree mat nese efor Speer ae eeneerae 7, 895 3, 754 169, 942 79, 553 
1@20 3s soa Seba subaeceeececoUenosacEnce aoe ceeoueEEaeccoe | 8,001 | 4, 666 241, 196 80, 549 











Nirratre.—According to Caliche, the total production reported for 
the first eight months of 1922 was 6,061,080 metric quintals, while 
exports for the same period reached 5,578,288 metric quintals, 
2,727,410 metric quintals of this amount having been exported in 
June and July. 

Rapro.—A Government hydroplane flying 2,000 feet over Concén 
successfully communicated by radiotelephone with Playa Ancha and 
with the ships of the squadron. The apparatus has a range of 200 
miles. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION.—The exposition of national manufactures 
held a few months ago in Santiago displayed to great advantage the 
diversity of Chilean manufactures. Among the exhibits which 
attracted particular attention may be named the following: Fine 
furniture, oatmeal, hospital equipment, rolls for player pianos, indi- 
gene weaving, hand embroidery, reed chairs from the School for the 
Blind and Deaf, articles in which marble and onyx were used, fruit 
crates, concrete building blocks, steel, iron plates, foundry products, 
and footballs and other articles used in sport. 

The Army shops exhibited a wide variety of products, including 
projectiles, plows, school furniture, instruments of precision, saddlery, 
and tools. 

The locomotive made in the Valparaiso shop of the Central Rail- 
road and passenger cars of national manufacture were also on exhi- 
bition. 

COLOMBIA. 


NATIONAL EXPosITION.—The Society of Agriculturists of Colombia 
is promoting a great national exposition of agricultural products and 
cattle, to be opened in Bogota on July 20, 1923. 

PROGRESS IN RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION.—<A new branch line of the 


Pacific Railway, 24 kilometers long, running from Buga to Tulua, 
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has been completed. Tulud, the terminus of the railway and capital 
of the Province of the same name, is situated on the eastern bank of 
the Cauca, 246 kilometers from Buenaventura. At present the total 
extension of the Pacific Railway is 310 kilometers. 

On the Caldas Railway a new section 9 kilometers in length has 
been constructed and the Gutiérrez station opened to the public. 

PLans FoR THE Narino Raitway.—The plans for the Narifio 
Railway made by an American engineer were sent by the Department 
of Public Works to the Colombian Society of Engineers to be sub- 
mitted for consideration to a commission, composed of five experts. 
These plans cover three divisions: Pasto-Tumaco, Pasto-Popayan, 
and Pasto-Ipiales, a total extension of more than 600 kilometers. 

AVIATION AS A MEANS OF COMMUNICATION.—In accordance with 
a recent law the President has been authorized to establish a hydro- 
plane postal service on suitable waterways, and postal air service 
in other regions. 

As already mentioned in the BuLiertin, the hydroplanes of the 
Colombian-German line make the journey from Neiva, on the Upper 
Magdalena, to the Atlantic coast, on Mondays and Thursdays, the 
trip from Girardot to Neiva taking 75 minutes, to Puerto Berrio 2 
hours and 15 minutes, and to Barranquilla 74 hours. 

An important trial trip was made within recent months by a pilot 
of the Colombian-German company, looking toward the establish- 
ment of a route between Girardot and Cali. Leaving Girardot at 
8.30 in the morning, he flew by way of the Saldafia River and the 
Las Hermosas region to his destination, passing over the mountains at 
an altitude of 4,500 meters and landing at 10 a.m. The next day he 
returned via the Cauca River, rising over Cartago to 5,100 meters, 
and landing on the Magdalena River at Girardot in 2 hours and 20 
minutes. 

On October 3, 1922, Sefior Camilo Daza, who has studied aviation 
several years in the United States, made his first flight over Cacuta in ~ 
the aeroplane Norte de Santander. A company has been formed in 
the Province of that name for the purpose of establishing a good air 
service that will facilitate communication with other parts of the 
Republic. 

COSTA RICA. 


GrouUND CorreE.—In order to protect the ground-coffee industry 
of the country President Acosta has freed from import taxes, but 
left subject to dockage tax, tin and cardboard containers brought 
into the country for the packing of ground coffee for export, provided 
they come marked so as to preclude their use for other purposes. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT PLANT.—The municipality of San José has 
approved a project for the installation of a new electric-light plant, 
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COMMERCE WITH THE Untrep Stares.—Exports from Cuba to the 
United States from January 1 to July 31, 1922, amounted to $169,- 
870,161, and imports to $67,948,206. 

Sucar.—The production of sugar during 1921-22 is stated by the 
Mercurio of Habana to have amounted to 3,997,138 tons, 60,000 tons 
more than for 1920-21; 26,394,000 bags of sugar (325 pounds to the 
bag) were exported from all the ports of Cuba during the period from 
January 1, 1922, to September 23, 1922, Nuevitas leading with 5,300,- 
000 bags. On September 23 the estimated amount of sugar on hand 
in the entire country was 2,400,000 bags. 

EXPORTATION OF TOBACCO.—Customhouse statistics on the tobacco 
exported from January 1 to September 30, 1922, show the following 
figures: Leaf tobacco, 263,662 bales; cigars, 65,852,082; cigarettes, 
16,744,091 packages; and cut tobacco, 177,423 kilograms. 

RADIOTELEPHONE.—The opening of the radiotelephone service was 
celebrated at the Presidential Palace, Habana, on October 1. During 
the ceremony the President of the Republic transmitted a salutation 
to the President and Nation of the United States. Many ministers 
of the cabinet were present, members of the diplomatic corps, and 
other prominent persons. This message was transmitted from an 
apparatus installed in the Palace and connected with the central 
station of the Cuban Telephone Co. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Pusiic worKks.—An additional sum of $31,990.30 has been 
appropriated for public works, the most important items of which 
are $4,683 for the construction of the customhouse at Puerto Plata 
and $24,105 for improvements in the port and wharf of Macoris. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.—The Department of Agriculture 
is advising farmers not to depend entirely on a single crop, but to 
have at least one other in addition, in case the first should fail or the 
price be very low. Cotton is suggested as a good second crop for 
the tobacco raisers around Santiago. 

Eight instructors in agriculture, five of whom are graduates of 
Cuban schools of agriculture, are stationed in different parts of the 
island, where they have made model plantings. Farmers are urged 
to go to the instructors for advice and instruction. One of the 
instructors is an expert in growing cacao. 

The agricultural experimental station at Haina has been carrying 
on tests of grasses and other forage plants which are suited to the 


climate and will withstand a considerable amount of drought. Seeds 
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of the following are now ready for distribution: Elephant, Natal, 
and Rhodes grass, Japanese cane, Kaffir corn, and cowpeas. 

AUTOMOBILE PASSENGER SERV{CE.—An automobile passenger ser- 
vice over the Duarte highway from Santo Domingo to Monte Cristy, 
via Santiago, was established in September last. 

Roav procress.—It is expected that the road from Santo Domingo 
to San Pedro de Macoris will be finished in February, as several 
months ago the work was well under way from both terminal] points. 
The road which will join La Isabela with the Duarte highway is 
likewise being rapidly pushed to completion. 


ECUADOR. 


ELECTRIC PLANTS.—The municipalities of Chimbo and San Miguel 
are to construct an electric-light plant for their joint use. Congress 
has provided that the funds for this public improvement shall be de- 
rived from various taxes. 

An electric-light plant and a drinking-water system are to be in- 
stalled in the cantonal seats of Cotacachi and of Monttifar from reve- 
nues collected on the sale of liquor and any other cantonal revenues. 

BUTTON FACTORY CONCESSION.—A concession has been granted 
for importing complete machinery for a factory to make buttons, 
principally from the tagua nut. 

Cacao RECEIPTS.—The cacao receipts in the port of Guayaquil from 
January 1 to September 30, 1922, totaled 647,932 quintals of 100 
pounds each, or 68,870 quintals more than receipts for shipment dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1921. 


GUATEMALA. 


GUATEMALA HOTEL SANITARY EQUIPMENT.—The Palace Hotel 
lately constructed in Guatemala City has sanitary equipment fur- 
nished by a United States firm. The hotel, generally considered to 
be the largest and finest in Central America, has a complete installa- 
tion of baths with hot and cold water, and all the sanitary equipment 
of the best hotels. Estimates were made by the sanitary engineer 
of an American firm who made a special trip to Guatemala to draw 
up the plans. Six American plumbers came to Guatemala from the 
United States to complete the installation by December 1, 1922. 
The contract for this work was given to the American firm in competi- 
tion with Kuropean bidders. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY.—The Ministry of Agriculture is 
now equipped with a bacteriological laboratory in its veterinary 
section to diagnose infectious and parasitic diseases in live stock. 

The examinations are given free. 
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CUSTOMHOUSE MOVEMENT.—The movement of goods entering the 
customs of Port au Prince from October 1, 1921, to September 29, 
1922, was 31,592 tons, while that for the entire Republic was 53,571 
tons. These figures may be compared respectively with 25,843 tons 
and 42,105 tons, amounts for the preceding year. 


HONDURAS. 


ELECTRIC PLANT.—A company called the Esfuerzo Eléctrico 
Comercial, of Colinas, Santa Barbara, has been granted permission 
by the Government to establish an electric plant at any point in the 
district of Santa Barbara. The installation must be made by April, 
1924. Material and supplies will be granted exemption from duties 


for five years. 
MEXICO. 


COMMERCE WITH THE Unrrep Srates.—According to statistics 
published by the Treasury Department, Mexican imports from the 
United States from January 1 to July 31, 1922, amounted to 
$64,034,507, and exports to $112,481,325. Comparing these figures 
with those for the same period in 1921, which amounted 
to $155,604,889 and $99,205,549, respectively, they show a great differ- 
ence in favor of Mexico, which signifies that in the first seven months 
of 1922 Mexico bought fewer foreign articles and sold more of her 
own products. 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS.—Three German chemical experts in tanning, 
2 in pottery, 2 in glasswork, 2 in the exploitation of rubber and the 
manufacture of rubber articles, and 2 in canning have arrived in 
Mexico. These experts, who will cooperate with an equal number of 
Mexican experts and visit different parts of the country, will indicate 
the best means of encouraging local industries, and recommend the 
best methods of establishing new ones. 

CANALWATION OF THE YAQUI REGION.—In order to continue the 
canalization of the Yaqui River region, the Federal Government has 
ordered the necessary equipment, and will utilize the water of this 
river for fertilizing large uncultivated areas, where many agricul- 
tural colonies will be established. 

ReGuera Canat.—The fertile lands of the Balboa, San Nicolas, 
Tequisquiapan, and Actopan estates, in the States of Queretaro, 
Hidalgo, and Mexico, will be greatly benefited by the irrigation sys- 
tem of the Reguera Canal, which will supply 150,000,000 cubic meters 
of water. Before carrying out this irrigation project, the plantations 
in the State of Hidalgo had to pay the light and power company a 
large sum for irrigation service, which they now save by using the 
water of the Reguera Canal. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE 1921—22.—The Minister of Finance announces 
that the revenue derived from foreign commerce during 1921 
amounted to 147,334,921.72 pesos, divided as follows: Stamps, 
21,094,966.52 pesos; Federal tax, 31,357,664.34 pesos; tobacco, 
5,974,919.53 pesos; stamped bottles of all kinds, 4,329,079.57 pesos; 
alcohol and other liquors, 15,478,946.94 pesos; oil lands. 2.270.86 
pesos; metals, 4,721,679.14 pesos; mining tax, 1,698,348.86 pesos; 
oil production, 53,864,434.20 pesos; centenary tax, levied only during 
1921, 1,647,079.81 pesos; smelting, coinage, and assaying of metals, 
586,905.98 pesos; and special taxes, 3,325,706.99 pesos. 

During the first six months of 1922 the above-mentioned collec- 
tions amounted to the sum of 70,993,354.40 pesos, divided as follows: 
Stamps, 9,607,796.60 pesos; Federal tax, 9,702,712.58 pesos; to- 
bacco, 2,382,705.10 pesos; stamped bottles, 834,290.61 pesos; spin- 
ning and weaving, 1,915,028.45 pesos; alcohol and _ liquors, 
6,346,374.86 pesos; oil lands, 15,815.50 pesos; metals, 3,941,433.23 
pesos; mining tax, 1,050,299.38 pesos; oil production, 33,984,671.78 
pesos; balance of centenary tax, 31,667.18 pesos; smelting, coinage, 
and assaying, 386,013.51 pesos; special taxes, 774,729.08 pesos; and 
unpaid bills, 1,813.45 pesos. The amount of the Federal tax col- 
lected decreased greatly in 1922, on account of its being reduced from 
60 to 25 per cent. 

INCREASE IN OIL PRODUCTION.—Owing to the discovery of new 
and productive oil wells in the month of October, the daily production 
of oil increased to 300,000 barrels. In Tuxpan and Tampico more 
than eight wells were drilled, among which was one producing 50,000 
barrels a day. The largest well drilled during that month les in the 
Panuco region. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—The Department of Communications and 
Public Works has ordered the installation of wireless stations to con- 
nect the most distant points of the country, the equipment for which 
was imported from Germany. When this work is completed, Mexico 
will have 25 wireless stations, which will constitute one of the most 
perfect wireless systems in Latin America. 

TAX ON AUTOMOBILES.—The Government has published a decree by 
which a tax of 10 per cent ad valorem will be levied on imported 
automobiles of all kinds, which appear on the tariff schedule of 
imported articles, listed under Nos. 624, 625, 626, 627, 628, and 629. 
The above-mentioned percentage will be based on the value of the 
merchandise declared in the consular invoice. 


NICARAGUA. 


MINISTER IN WASHINGTON SENDS INFORMATION.—Sr. [Emiliano 
Chamorro, Nicaraguan minister in the United States, has sent a num- 
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ber of pamphlets to the Department of Promotion on the prevention 
of cattle diseases, together with five instructive films on cotton raising 
and packing, cultivation of cantaloupes, the care of hogs, and other 
subjects. The Department of Promotion is having a Spanish edition 
of these pamphlets printed in large numbers to enable native farmers 
to make use of the much needed information. 

PROJECTED RAILROAD.—The press reports that in October engineers 
from New York were expected to lay out a railroad line from Bagman’s 
Bluff to Rio Coco, which if carried through will greatly benefit the 
region and give work to many laborers. 

MASAYA WATERWORKS AND ELECTRIC STATION.—The Masaya Dam 
has been completed, and the building for the pumping station and 
electric plant built and equipped to supply 600,000 gallons of water 
daily. 

PANAMA. 


Tourists.—More than 6,000 tourists are expected to visit Panama 
before the close of the winter season in May. 

BANANA INDUSTRY.—Private banana planters are working to make 
their plantations at Gatun Lake profitable. In another year they 
hope to ship a boatload of 25,000 to 45,000 bunches every week. At 
present 4,000 or 5,000 bunches of Atlantic coast bananas are being 
shipped weekly from Cristobal to the United States. 


PARAGUAY. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.—The following paragraphs are taken from 

the President’s message delivered at the opening of congress last year: 

The zeal of the Government of Argentina in the development of our international 
commerce was recently displayed by its rapid and efficacious assistance in dredging 
the River Paraguay in order to keep clear the port of Asuncién. This timely aid merits 
our gratitude. A system of cooperation should be established in order to maintain the 
navigability of our common waterways. 

The fundamental problem of a country in this century of unlimited competition is 
that of placing its products on the market at a lower rate than its competitors. Ifa 
country can not sell a certain product to advantage, it had better limit its production 
to the needs of the nation; but a small country like ours can not rely on the home mar- 
ket; its one aim must be to place its products on the foreign markets, and therefore we 
must be prepared to compete with other countries. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS AND ImportTs.—The following forestal 
products were exported in 1921: Quebracho and other kinds of logs, 
32,142,840 kilograms; quebracho extract, 29,355,769 kilograms; 
fence posts, 2,504,630; beams, 57,353 cu. m.; posts of other kinds, 
50,125; essence of petit graim, 57,541 kilograms; sawed lumber, 
7,491 pieces; and palms, 34,956; a total value of 5,575,901 gold 
pesos. 

The agricultural products exported were the following: Yerba 
mate (mboroviré), 4,562,990 kilograms; crushed yerba mate, 33,278 
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kilograms; tobacco, 7,159,455 kilograms; cotton, 107,659 kilograms; 
oranges, 171,761,100; mandarin oranges, 4,561,600; other kinds of 
yerba mate, 1,755,839; and peanuts, 150,590 kilograms; a total 
value of 2,551,263 gold pesos. 

The agricultural products imported during the same period were 
the following: Corn, 1,140 kilograms; rice, 945,676 kilograms; coffee, 
126,409 kilograms; sugar, 26,601 kilograms; onions, 297,437 kilo- 
grams; garlic, 13,554 kilograms; alfalfa, 34,452 kilograms; starch, 
716 kilograms; and beans (porotos), 45,510 kilograms; a value of 
104,081 gold pesos, and 5,716,461 kilograms of wheat and 5,430,985 
kilograms of flour, valued at 497,353 pesos. 

The dairy products imported were the following: Edible fats, 
42,715 kilograms; butter, 18,080 kilograms; and cheese, 93,592 
kilograms, valued at 31,497 gold pesos. 


PERU. 


New nicHways.—Among the roads under construction by means 
of the labor of Peruvian residents, conscripted for a certain number 
of days’ work under the law, as already mentioned in the BULLETIN, 
are those from Acomayo to Iniquijana, the nearest station on the 
Peruvian Railroad, 30 kilometers in length, and from Paijén to 
Malabrigo. 

The automobile road between Yautén and Casma has been finished 


and opened to traffic. 
SALVADOR. 


New roap.—The new road from Tonacatepeque to San José 
Guayabal, known as El desviadero or the detour, which improves 
communication with the towns of the northern region, was officially 
opened the middle of October. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT.—The municipality of Atiquizaya has ap- 
proved the bids of the Electric Light Plant of Ahuachapan to install 
electric light in the former town. 

Locusts.—The Bureau of Agriculture sent out experts to fight 
the locusts which have appeared in certain parts of the country. 
A virus is being used to spread an infection among the insects where 
they are not thick enough to warrant the use of sprays. There has 
also been community effort to put an end to the plague. 


URUGUAY. 


CURING HOUSES AND REFRIGERATORS.—The cattle slaughtered 
from January 1 to July 31, 1922, amounted to 324,600 heads for 
the curing houses and 311,300 for the refrigerating plants. 

INTERNATIONAL Roaps ConaRress.—The Government has ap- 
pointed Sefior Benjamin Fernindez y Medina, Uruguayan minister 
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to Spain and Portugal, official delegate to the Fourth International 
Roads Congress to be held in Seville in 1923, and Mr. J. Rickling, 
Uruguayan consul in New York, representative to the World Dairy 
Congress to take place in the United States. 

AGRICULTURAL ConGREss.—The opening of the First National 
Agricultural Congress was celebrated on October 8, 1922, in the 
Atheneum of Montevideo. During the sessions, which lasted more 
than a week, the members approved the following: The land law, 
which considers the subdivision of lands a means of promoting agri- 
culture; establishment of a normal school for rural teachers; estab- 
lishment of rural agricultural schools, under the name of Hogares 
Agricolas, for the diffusion of agricultural knowledge among farm 
women; designation of a committee of agronomists, manufacturers, 
and chemists to consider the revision of the law on dairy products; 
appointment of technical commission for the study of methods of 
feeding dairy herds; promotion of dairy industries; and the promo- 
tion of agricultural instruction in the army. 


VENEZUELA. 


AERIAL CABLE.—The Government of the Federal District of 
Venezuela has contracted for the construction of an aerial cable line 
for the transportation of goods between La Guaira and Caracas, a 
distance of about 20 miles. 





CHILE. 


ExPEeNnpDITURES.—By law No. 3880 of August 23, 1922, the Congress 
of Chile provided for the following expenditures during the year 
1922: 





Departments. | Paper pesos. Gold pesos. 
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As finally enacted, the budget of expenditures is somewhat higher 
than that provided for in the proposed budget submitted to the Con- 
gress by the President on June 14, 1921. At that time the expendi- 
tures were estimated at 320,924,350.44 pesos paper and 65,458,054.36 
pesos gold. 

In 1921 the budgetary expenditures were placed at 311,054,901.40 
pesos paper and 72,431,954.31 pesos gold, or 37,654,464.21 pesos 
paper and 1,807,924.48 pesos gold less than the 1922 figures. 


COLOMBIA. 


$5,000,000 Ltoan.—In the latter part of October, there were offered 
in the New York market gold notes of the Republic of Colombia to 
the value of $5,000,000, bearing 64 per cent interest, and maturing 
in 1927. The notes are a direct external obligation of the Republic, 
and the loan is further secured by drafts deposited with the fiscal 
agent, on the customhouse at Barranquilla, each for the sum of 
$83,000, and drafts on the customhouse at Cartagena, each for the 
sum of $42,000, one draft on each of said customhouses being payable 
to the order of the fiscal agents each month from October 1, 1923, to 
September 1, 1927, inclusive, or a total of $6,000,000 United States 
gold. The loan is a lien on all customs receipts from Barranquilla 
and Cartagena, except the pledge of £25,000 sterling per month in 
favor of the Republic’s existing external loans. 

The proceeds of these notes, it is reported, are to be used to retire 
the floating indebtedness of the Republic and for other governmental 
purposes. 

The loan, which was offered at 98 and interest, was fully subscribed 
the same day the books were opened. This is the first Colombian 
issue ever offered in the New York market and the first external 
issue of Colombia in nine years. 


COSTA RICA. 


Bupcrer.—The Government expenditures of Costa Rica have been 
fixed at 17,700,172.40 colones for the year 1922, as follows: Legisla- 
tive branch, 260,000 colones; Judicial branch, 555,300 colones; 
Department of Government, 1,043,980 colones; Judicial Police De- 
partment, 673,920 colones; Department of Promotion, 2,492,661.40 
colones; Department of Foreign Relations, 845,781.50 colones; 
Department of Justice, 54,072 colones; Department of Religion, 
46,000 colones; Department of Public Charity, 357,137 colones; 
Department of Public Instruction, 2,607,672.36 colones; Department 
of War and Military Police, 1,704, 454.08 colones; Navy Department, 
40,720 colones; Treasury and Commerce Department, 2,102,350 
colones; public debt service (interest and commissions), 4,269,105 
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colones; amortization of the public debt, 647,019.06 colones. The 
revenues are calculated at 18,121,468 colones, as follows: Customs 
receipts, 7,200,000 colones; liquor tax, 4,500,000 colones; stamped 
paper, 115,000 colones; revenue stamps, 220,000 colones; mails, 
160,000 colones; telegraphs, 210,000 colones; Railroad to the Pacific, 
1,651,468 colones; fixed export taxes, 2,000,000 colones; National 
Bureau of Printing, 20,000 colones; Public Registry, 70,000 colones; 
exportation of bananas, 370,000 colones; direct taxes (land and 
bank taxes), 730,000 colones; conversion taxes, 625,000 colones; 
miscellaneous taxes, 250,000 colones. 


CUBA. 


CoRPORATION LOANS.—Three bond issues of corporations operating 
in Cuba have recently been floated in the United States. The 
Havana Electric Railway, Light & Power Co. a short time ago placed 
on the market, through New York bankers, $3,600,000 of its general 
mortgage sinking fund gold bonds of series “‘A,’’ bearing interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum and maturing in 1954. The bonds 
were offered at a price to yield a net return of about 6.07 per cent 
interest. Of a total authorized issue of $25,000,000, of which the 
present offering is a part, the amount outstanding in the hands of 
the public is $9,499,000. This company furnishes the entire electric 
light, power, gas, and street railway service in Habana, and also 
operates the suburban street railway line to Marianao. 

An issue of $2,000,000 first mortgage sinking fund gold bonds, 
part of an authorized issue of $2,500,000, bearing interest at 74 per 
cent per annum and maturing in 1937, was recently offered by the 
Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel Corporation. The bonds are a direct obliga- 
tion of the corporation, which operates the Sevilla-Biltmore (formerly 
the Sevilla) Hotel in Habana. Upon completion of the. new addi- 
tions, to the construction of which the proceeds of the sale of these 
bonds will be devoted, it is reported that it will be the largest hotel 
in the West Indies from the standpoint of accommodations. 

The Camagiiey Sugar Co. (Compafia Azucarera de Camagiiey, 
5. A.) has placed on the market first mortgage sinking fund gold bonds 
to the value of $6,000,000, part of an authorized issue of $7,500,000. 
The bonds bear an interest rate of 7 per cent and will mature in 1942. 
They are secured by a direct first mortgage on all the mortgageable 
property of the company, which comprises about 26,000 acres of 
land, 3 mills, railroads and equipment. 

REVENUE.—The total income of the Treasury from January 1 to 
September 30, 1922, amounted to $44,571,306.38, an average of 
$4,952,367.39 per month. 
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HAITI. 


GOVERNMENT ReEcerrts.—The receipts from all taxes, duties, and 
similar sources to be used for Government expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1922-23 are estimated at 4,737,547 gourdes and $3,721,544. 


MEXICO. 


PurRCHASE OF LAND.—The Government has purchased 2,000,000 
square kilometers of land, valued at 13,600,000 pesos, paying 2,000,- 
000 pesos in cash and the rest in bonds, which will be issued by the 
Loan Bank and guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


PARAGUAY. 


PROJECTED BUDGET FOR 1922—23.—<According to the plan of 
budget submitted to the Congress by the President of Paraguay, 
the estimated expenditures for the fiscal year September 1, 1922, to 
August 31, 1923, are placed at 1,011,058.60 pesos gold and 90,338,- 
252.16 pesos paper, divided as follows among the various branches 
of the Government: Legislative power, 2,857,200 pesos paper; 
Department of the Interior, 130,779.96 pesos gold and 25,124,505 
pesos paper; Department of Foreign Relations, 134,088 pesos gold 
and 680,400 pesos paper; Department of Finance, 50,220 pesos gold 
and 13,029,240 pesos paper; Department of Justice, Worship, and 
Public Instruction, 78,600 pesos gold and 26,051,306.66 pesos paper; 
Department of War and Marine, 112,754 pesos gold and 18,173,700.50 
pesos paper; for the service of the public debt, 504,616.64 pesos gold 
and 4,421,900 pesos paper. 

To cover these expenditures the estimated revenues are placed at 
778,116 pesos gold and 99,805,100 pesos paper, derived principally 
from the following sources: Customs duties, 630,000 pesos gold and 
45,400,000 pesos paper; general internal revenues, 2,700 pesos gold 
and 41,152,000 pesos paper; other receipts, including income from 
posts and telegraphs and extraordinary revenues, are estimated at 
145,416 pesos gold and 13,253,100 pesos paper. 


URUGUAY. 


1920-21 Buperr.—According to a message from the National 
Council of Administration to Congress, the general expenses of the 
Public Administration were the following: Revenue included in the 
budget, 33,662,542.64 pesos; additional amounts not included in the 
budget, 663,578. 84 pesos; income pledged in guaranty, 30,008.72 pe- 
sos; use of credit, 2,977,420.66 pesos; and extra receipts, 2,102,453.94 
pesos, making a total amount of 39,436,004.20 pesos, which was 
applied as follows: Expenses included in the budget, 37,150,798.88 
pesos; special laws, 545,335.03 pesos; and additional expenses not 
included in the budget, 1,301,072.57 pesos, leaving a balance of 438,- 
797.72 pesos. 
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On June 30, 1921, the public debt amounted to 171,898,406.08 
pesos. (The table of the public revenue and expenses during 1920-21 
ean be found in the Diario Oficial of Uruguay, September 1, 1922.) 





CHILE. 


REVISING OF MINING CoDE.—A Government commission is engaged 
in preparing a report on changes deemed advisable in the mining 
laws. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

CoURTS REESTABLISHED.—By Executive orders of September 8, 
1922, the courts of first instance of Samana, Seybo, Hspaillat, and 
Barahona were reestablished, thus making each Province a judicial 
district, while the court of appeals of Concepcién de La Vega is also 
revived, in addition to those of Santo Domingo and Santiago. 


GUATEMALA. 


CHANGES IN THE HYDROCARBON LAW.—Decree No. 800 makes 
certain changes in the law governing hydrocarbons, which are in 
brief as follows: Article 10 now reads that in each of the zones indi- 
cated in article 5 of the original law exploration licenses will be 
granted up to 10,000 hectares in zone 1; 20,000 hectares in zone 2; 
100,000 hectares in zone 3; and 200,000 hectares in zone 4. Article 
14 provides that if the concessionary be a foreigner he must swear to 
abide by the Guatemalan laws in respect to the mining property and 
under no circumstances to appeal to diplomatic means for settle- 
ment of difficulties. In order to acquire directly or through grant a 
license to explore the land in question, he must prove that his country 
does not deny to Guatemalans privileges contained in this law. 
Article 35 now reads that the State shall be paid 12 per cent of the 
gross products of exploitations in zones 1 and 2, and 10 per cent on 
the gross products in zones 3 and 4 collectible either at the well or 
at the shipping point, or in money at the current market price. 
Contracts for exploitation, according to Article 44, will run 30 years. 

The complete text of these changes may be found in the Guatemal- 
teco of September 25, 1922. 

PERU. 


Law No. 4526, signed last 





WOMEN ELIGIBLE TO A PUBLIC OFFICE. 
September, reads as follows: 


ArticLE 1. Women over 30 years of age may serve in public charity societies under 
the laws and regulations now in force regarding members. 
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ARTICLE 2. Marital authorization for married women to assume the positions referred 
to in the preceding article shall be shown by the husband’s signature appearing with 
that of the wife on the acceptance of the latter’s appointment. 


Commenting in El Tiempo, of Lima, upon the passage of the law, 
Maria Alvarado Rivera wrote in part as follows: 

The new law must not remain mere legislative literature, but must he put into 
practice by electing well-qualified women to membership in the charity societies so 
that they may cooperate effectively in the great work of social solidarity. * * * 

When Peruvian women take possession of the new right they have just won they 
should not confine themselves to dispensing charity of the old demoralizing and 
ineffective order, giving food to the hungry and clothing to the naked, but rather 
should advance toward a noble conception of the dignity of the individual and do 
good by preparing the child for a useful and happy life, reforming, elevating, and 
ennobling him in the performance of a duty inherent in human solidarity, not from 
mere kindness and unconstructive compassion. 

It is my ardent desire that, now that Peruvian women have obtained their first 
triumph in legislation, they should study the effective social work of American, 
Argentine, and Uruguayan women and show that Peruvians, too, possess the requisite 
intelligence and energy for the work of social betterment, thus preparing themselves 
by man*fold forms of fruitful social effort to receive in the near future all the rights 
which every intelligent and cultivated person should possess. * * * 


BOUNDARY QUESTIONS.—In a recent report the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs announced that preliminary steps had been taken toward 
settling the boundary questions between Peru and Ecuador and 
between Peru and Colombia. 

ORGANIC EDUCATION LAW.—A new law gives the President power 
to amend the organic education law, in which will also be incor- 
porated the changes which may be made by the present Congress 
in the legislation on university education. A consulting commission 
will be created to advise on the above points. The provisions of 
the organic law regarding examinations are suspended for the year, 
the President to issue regulations for receiving the final examina- 
tions of the present school year. 

COMMISSION FOR THE REFORM OF THE CIVIL CODE.—This com- 
mission, composed of Dr. Juan José Calle, prosecuting attorney of 
the Supreme Court; Dr. Manuel Augusto Olaechea, dean of the 
Lima Law School; Dr. Alfredo Solf y Muro and Dr. Pedro M. 
Oliveira, professors in the Law School of the University of San 
Marcos; and Dr. Hermilio Valdizin, professor in the School of 
Medicine, has held several meetings, at which a study has been 
made of the plan of other civil codes. It has been decided that the 
new Peruvian code will consist of an introduction and five sections: 
Individuals, family rights, property rights, inheritances, and obliga- 
tions and contracts. 

Narcotics.—A law published in October provides for the strict 
regulation of the trade in opium, morphine, cocaine, heroin, and 
their salts and derivatives. Importation and exportation of these 
drugs is limited to the port of Callao, and that customhouse will 
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not dispatch shipments without the approval of the Public Health 
Department. Other sections provide for restrictions on sales, 
records of sales, and penalties for the infringement of the law. 


SALVADOR. 


HYGIENIC REGULATIONS FOR FOOD PREPARATION.—Hstablishments 
such as bakeries, factories for food products, conserves, and pastry 
shops are to be subject to the inspection of the General Bureau of 
Health, and may not conduct business without permission from that 
umes, which has made regulations covering buildings, their care, 
employees, and all matters related to the proper production of food 
under hygienic conditions. The full text of these regulations is pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, September 7, 1922 


URUGUAY. 


LABOR ACCIDENTS.—The President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury have sent to Congress a bill proposing the indemnification of 
all Government employees in case of accidents occurring during work. 


VENEZUELA. 


ARMS AND MUNITIONS FAcTory.—According to a_ presidential 
decree, only the Government may establish a war munitions factory. 
Small arms and supplies may be manufactured for export by private 
firms, but not without obtaining a permit from the Government. 
This decree also prohibits the importation of arms and munitions 
without the sanction of the War Department. 





COSTA RICA. 


Pan AMERICAN POSTAL CONVENTION RATIFIED BY Costa Rica.— 
On July 20, 1922, President Acosta ratified the Pan American postal 
convention regarding parcel post, with its protocol, and also the 
Pan American convention regarding postal money orders. (La 
Gaceta, August 26, 1922. 

URUGUAY. 


Pan AMERICAN POSTAL CONVENTION.—On October 12, 1922, the 
Post Office, Telegraph, and Telephone Department declared in force 
the conventions sanctioned by the Pan American Postal Congress 
in Buenos Aires. 





REPORT OF PUBL{C INSTRUCTION. 


ARGENTINA. 


—According to the report of the 


Minister of Public Instruction for the year 1921, there were 9,648 
an enrollment of 1,195,382 and an 


schools with 39,352 teachers, 


average attendance of 931,422, which represents an increase of 309 
schools, 3,005 teachers, 45,574 enrolled pupils and 16,005 in average 
attendance over the previous year. 


BUENOS AIRES. 
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The report also shows that in the period 1906-1921 the student 
body in institutions of higher learning increased from 4,000 to 12,000 
in round numbers, due partly to the establishment of new courses. 
The courses showing the greatest increase are: Medicine, from 2,300 
to 5,600, and engineering from 450 to over 1,000 students, while regis- 
tration in the Law and Social Science School has remained at the 
stationary figure of 1,400. The School of Commerce and the National 
Secondary School which have been carried on in connection with the 
university since 1912 have shown a considerable growth, the School 
of Commerce in 9 years increasing from 640 to 1,560 pupils, and the 
National Secondary School from 999 to 1,450 pupils. 

EXCHANGE OF UNIVERSITY CREDITS.—An important arrangement 
has been made between the Directive Council of the Faculty of Kco- 
nomic Sciences of the University of Buenos Aires and the College of 
Commerce of Notre Dame University of Indiana. By this arrange- 
ment credits in one school will be recognized in the other. Curricula, 
publications, ordinances, and other matter will be exchanged annually 
to facilitate the exchange of students. These universities have made 
this private arrangement to supply the deficiency caused by the lack 
of a treaty on academic degrees between Argentina and the United 
States. 

NavaL ACADEMY ANNIVERSARY.—Last October the Government 
Naval Academy at Rio Santiago celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, 
ceremonies being held in the presence of distinguished guests. 


COLOMBIA. 


NEW METEOROLOGICAL sTaTION.—The National Meteorological 
Station was recently established in one of the magnificent buildings of 
the San Bartolomé School at Bogoté under the able direction of 
Father Sarazola, who was the founder of the Monserrat Observatory, 
of Cuba, and its director for 12 years. He is well known in the scien- 
tific world for his interesting works on sun spots, weather forecasts, 
hurricanes, and atmospheric action. 

This new observatory, which is situated over 2,600 meters above 
the level of the sea, with its library, wireless station, and other modern 
equipment, will be of great service to scientists in their astronomical 
and meteorological research. 

CENTENARY OF A UNIVERSITY.—During October, 1922, the cente- 
nary of the University of Antioquia was celebrated with great solem- 
nity, one of the principal numbers on the program being the assem- 
bly of the National Congress of Students, whose purpose is to promote 
the intellectual progress of the nation. It was decided that the next 
meeting of the congress should be held in Bogota in 1923, and that 
the following meetings should be held every three years. By another 
resolution it was voted to establish traveling schools for instruction 
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in reading and civic problems, and to appoint commissions to diffuse 
the elements of practical scientific knowledge among the masses. A 
medical congress was also held by the doctors of the Provinces of 
Antioquia and Caldas, who presented important papers on the treat- 
ment of endemic diseases. 


COSTA RICA. 


CoOOPERATING COMMITTEE.—In Costa Rica, as previously in Cuba, 
a committee of teachers has been organized to cooperate with the 
Section of Education of the Pan American Union in assisting Costa 
Rican students or teachers who wish to study in the United States. 
The committee is composed of Sefior Omar Dengo, director of the 
Normal School, Sefiorita Lucie Bonthier, and Sefior Alberto Garnier U. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR BACHELOR’S DEGREE.—President Acosta has 
approved the recommendations of the Committee of Normal and 
Secondary Education for requirements of the bachelor of arts degree. 
Subjects are divided into two groups: Group A includes Spanish 
grammar and literature, general history, history of Costa Rica and 
Central America, general geography and cosmography, geography of 
Costa Rica and Central America, and civics; Group B includes phys- 
iology and hygiene, algebra, trigonometry, chemistry, geology, bot- 
any,, zoology, and biology. Candidates must take tests in language 
(English, French, Latin, or Greek) and one of two subjects drawn by 
lot from each group. 


ECUADOR. 


ScHOLARSHIPS.—The Minister of Public Instruction has sent the 
school directors of the Provinces of Tungurahua, Chimborazo, and 
the coastal Provinces a circular letter informing them that each may 
award one scholarship in the Manuela Cafizares Institute for Girls 
in Quito. 

Pan AMERICAN StTupENTs’ LeacuE.—The Students’ Federation 
of Ecuador has elected as its representative to the Pan American 
League of Students in New York Sefior Luis Buendia, now studying 
in the United States. 

MopDEL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—A model school for girls, to be known 
as the Colegio 24 de Mayo, has been established in the city of Quito to 
advance the education of women. The faculty numbers 12, 6 of 
whom are foreigners, including a librarian. The subjects to be 
taught will be Spanish, French, English, German, history, civics, 
geography, science, mathematics, singing, drawing, sewing, fancy 
work, and physical training. Piano will also be given as a regular 
subject without charge. Special classes in foreign languages, piano, 
singing, drawing, sewing, child training, and domestic science will be 
open to girls and young women who are not taking the regular courses 
offered by the school. 
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HAITI. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION.—On September 8, President Borno, of 
Haiti, invited Doctor Moton, of Tuskegee Institute, to go to Haiti 
to study the possibilities and the conditions for establishing voca- 
tional schools there according to the Tuskegee model, and to propose, 
in the light of his observations made in Haiti, a plan of organization 
of vocational education on the basis indicated. Doctor Moton was, 
unfortunately, unable to go at this time on account of his engage- 
ments to give certain lectures in Scotland, and other engagements 
in the United States upon his return. He recommended Mr. W. T. 
B. Williams, however, to make the investigation in his place, and, 
after this had been communicated to President Borno, the latter 
expressed his desire to have Mr. Williams come to Haiti for the pur- 
poses above mentioned. ‘The invitation of President Borno has been 
accepted by Mr. Williams, who left for Haiti soon after December 1. 


HONDURAS. 


EpucATION IN GERMANY.—The German Government has offered 
to Honduras and the other countries of Latin America all ad- 
vantages to students coming to Germany for the sum of $30 a month. 
It is stated in the Honduran papers that Mexico has already sent 100 
young women and 100 young men students. 

ARGENTINE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Argentine Government has offered 
to Honduras three scholarships in Argentine universities. Honduras 
has accepted the offer and is proceeding to the selection of candidates. 


MEXICO. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE.—According to statistics published by the 
Bureau of Education, there are 633 schools in the Federal District 
under the direction of 6,854 teachers. The daily attendance at these 
schools is 171,381 pupils. 

NICARAGUA. 


Music scHoot.—The municipality of Chinandega, upon the sug- 
gestion of the mayor, is to subsidize a school of music with 20 colones 
monthly. The school is to be held in the parish house. 

Santa Rosa ScHoot.—The Santa Rosa School for Girls in Leén 
has a registration of 190 students and an average attendance of 180 
in the six primary and two intermediate grades. The staff consists 
of six teachers for the primary grades and three for the intermediate, 
one for piano and typing, and two for embroidery and other handwork. 


PARAGUAY. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION oF EpucaTIon.—This society was 
founded on July 29, 1921. In less than a year it collected a sum of 
11,453.94 pesos, donated by city councils and individuals. 
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The first distribution of clothes and school articles was made on 
September 5, 1921, to the children in the Pancha Garmendia School, 
the second distribution on September 30, with an expenditure of 
1,079 pesos, and the following May two more, valued at 4,123 nero 
ane 3,218 pesos, respectively. 

Dr. Juan F. Recalde kindly offered to give free medical treatment 
children suffering from hookworm. The motto of this institution 
is: ‘He who wishes his country to be great must contribute to its 
psa 

Epucation.—In his address at the opening of Congress last April, 
the President, in discussing educational questions, spoke in part as 
follows: 

According to the constitution primary instruction is obligatory, and therefore the | 
Government must provide the means of educating the children of the Republic. It 
is the duty of the State to fix an educational minimum, placing it within the reach of 
all. In conformity with this principle, the authorities have gradually increased the 
number of primary schools and have established normal institutes in different parts 
of the Republic. The task of diffusing primary instruction must be preceded by that 
of providing school-teachers. 

The new law regarding teachers is designed to increase the number of normal gradu- 
ates. 

It is time that rural primary instruction should take a practical turn. The schools 
most needed are those devoted to the study of agriculture, cattle raising, and agri- 
cultural industries. The success of the rural districts depends on the agricultural 
development of the country and that of the cattle industry. The benefits of science 
must be utilized to the advantage of the individual as well as of the whole commu- 
nity. I should like the teachers and residents in the interior Provinces to show more 
interest in applied economics; the Government will cordially encourage an initiative 
of this kind. 

TEACHERS’ PENSIONS.—By Law No. 322 public-school teachers 
will be pensioned for their services according to the following scale: 
For 15 years’ service they will receive 50 per cent of the salary they 
are receiving at the time of their application for a pension; for 16 
years, 60 per cent; for 17 years, 70 per cent; for 18 years, 80 per cent; 
for 19 years, 90 per cent; and for 20 years’ service, the whole amount 
of their salary. 

PERU. 


ORGANIC EDUCATION LAW.—See page 88. 
VENEZUELA. 


CenTRAL Universiry.—The Central University of Venezuela was 
reopened in Caracas on October 12, 1922, with great solemnity. Dr. 
David Lobo is the rector. 





ARGENTINA. 


Basy Werrex.—The Mothers’ Club of Buenos Aires is carrying on 
an active campaign for education regarding infant mortality. On 
October 8 this club opened its Fifth Baby Week with lectures and an 
outline of the plan of work to be carried on by affiliated societies in 
the care of babies and children. Among the persons engaged in 
organizing the campaign were Dr. Mario Bortagaray, secretary of the 
Sanitary Administration and Public Charity; Sefiora Clelia G. de 
Bozetti; Sefiora Carmen S. de Pandolfi, of the National Council of 
Women; and Sefor Pablo A. Pizzurno, president of the Commission 
of Children’s Libraries. The exhibition held in connection with this 
Baby Week contained pictures and charts showing the death rate 
among babies due to alcohol and venereal disease, the advantages of 
special feeding formulas, and proper housing conditions and dress. 
Features of the program for the week were baby parades, special 
classes in schools, closing streets for playgrounds where none exists, 
and a special day for children’s institutions. 

EXTRA NUTRITION FOR UNDERDEVELOPED CHILDREN.—School No. 
15 in the city of Buenos Aires has established a system of personal 
health records for each child and extra nutrition for undernourished 
children, who are under the proper weight and height. The new 
service, called “ Miga de Pan,” or Bit of Bread, was started by Doctor 
Le Breton, who supplies the school daily with the bread necessary 
for the additional lunches, while the Copa de Leche furnishes milk. 

Seconp NatronaL MepicaL ConereEss or ARGENTINA.—Delegates 
from all parts of Argentina were present at the meeting of this con- 
gress last October, at which more than 500 papers were read. Much 
interest in child welfare as well as in other vital topics was evidenced 
in the resolutions, which advocated among many other important 
measures better social protection and medical assistance for prospec- 
tive mothers, the medical and psychological examination of all minors 
on trial, and the creation of a center to coordinate and direct public 
and private efforts for the protection of children and the reduction of 
infant mortality. 

CHILE. 


WELFARE DEPARTMENT OF THE NITRATE ASSOCIATION.—The task 
of improving conditions for nitrate workers by providing better 
housing, places of recreation, and educational facilities, has been 
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undertaken by the nitrate companies through their‘newly established 
welfare department, which has already started on its work. An 
account of some of the new houses in the Province of Antofagasta 
says that they are so attractive that the sight of them is a pleasure. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS.—The Angol Chapter 
of this society has recently been incorporated. 

PRESIDENT OF RED Cross.—By the death, on October 8, 1922, of 
Admiral Jorge Montt, ex-President of the Republic, the Chilean Red 
Cross was deprived of its president and one of its most ardent mem- 
bers, whose counsel in its work will be as greatly missed as his co- 
operation in all helpful undertakings. 

One of the last meetings of the Red Cross over which Admiral 
Montt presided was devoted to planning the joint effort of the leading 
social agencies on a public health commission, so as to assure the 
largest possible measure of usefulness, this action being taken in 
accordance with the recommendations of the second general council 
meeting of the International Red Cross. The Patronato Nacional 
de la Infancia, the Antituberculosis League, the Chilean Social 
Hygiene League, and the League against Alcoholism were the first 
four societies to promise their cooperation. All of these are familiar 
to BULLETIN readers. 

ParraL Rep Cross CHAaPpTerR.—To express its gratification at the 
splendid results achieved by the Parral Chapter, the leading one in 
the first roll call (see the August, 1922, number of the BULLETIN), 
the central Red Cross committee visited Parral in October and pre- 
sented a gold medal to the chapter. 

STUDENT BENEFIT.—The Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Santiago, with the cooperation of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Santiago and the Student Federation of Valparaiso, recently 
gave a musical and dramatic program, accompanied by an athletic 
exhibition, for the benefit of suffering students in Europe. 

INTERNATIONAL LABor Orrice.—M. Albert Thomas, Director of 
the International Labor Office, is planning to visit Chile and the 
other South American countries. The Popular Railway University 
is one of the Chilean institutions which has attracted M. Thomas’s 
attention. 

Prorp.e’s House No. 2.—A school for children and workers, a 
theater, a church, an athletic field, and a print shop belong to People’s 
House No. 2 in Santiago, and indicate the trend of its activities. 
| HovUsING EXHIBITION AND SOCIAL MUSEUM.—As one of the results 
of the housing exhibition held in Santiago last September, it is 
planned to keep part of the material for a permanent exhibit to be 
known as the Museo Social, to which it is hoped to add models of 
safety devices, apparatus promoting industrial hygiene, samples of 
new materials for proper construction of dwellings, and other inter- 
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esting exhibits. A library of economics is also proposed. In con- 
nection with the museum investigations of social conditions will be 
made and lectures given. 

The housing exposition attracted a great deal of attention. Many 
valuable papers were read in the course of the meetings held at the 
same time, and of these the Buttetrn hopes later to give some 
account. 

DEATH OF WOMAN LAWYER.—See page 102. 


COLOMBIA. 


NEW DOCTOR APPOINTED By ROCKEFELLER Founpation.—Dr. 
Willys M. Monroe arrived in Colombia last September, having been 
appointed to succeed Dr. Frederick A. Miller, who has been Director 
of the Ankylostomiasis Department in Colombia since 1920. 

Doctor Monroe has held similar positions in other countries, having 
been at one time Director of Public Health in the Philippines. He 
also conducted a campaign against infectious diseases in the southern 
part of the United States, and in Tampico, Mexico, against yellow 
fever. 

Dr. EsGuEeRRA GOMEZ AND HIS WORK WITH RADIUM.—An account 
of a recent contribution to the use of radium made in Paris by Dr. 
Alfonso Esguerra Gémez, a member of the Radium Institute (who, 
as readers of the BULLETIN will recall, was given the privilege of 
making the first applications of the radium presented to Madame 
Curie by the women of the United States), has been published in the 
Journal de Radiologie et d’ Electrologie of Paris. As summarized in the 
Colombian papers, this article states that Dr. Esguerra Gomez has 
succeeded in making a paste which is designed to extend the appli- 
cations of radium to places where application has been impossible. 
The paste, which has been named Colombia, is said to avoid radio- 
necrosis. 


COSTA RICA. 


Junior Rep Cross.—The Junior Red Cross of Costa Rica was 
founded on August 14, 1922, and the provisional committee ap- 
pointed. This organization, like all Junior Red Cross societies, 
is designed for the protection of children by children. Its member- 
ship consists of school children, teachers, or other persons interested 
in the welfare of children. National work is to be carried on in 
behalf of health, improved environment, protection from vice, 
and civic activities, while the international work will have for its 
purpose acquaintance with similar organizations of other countries 
by means of correspondence and interchange of ideas, tending 
toward international friendship. A number of provincial and school 
committees of the Junior Red Cross have been organized. To Sefior 
Roberto Brenes Gudifio, president of the Costa Rican Red Cross, is 
due the formation of the Junior Society. 
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Costa Rica KITCHEN IN Uxrainta.—The International Red{Cross 
committee feeding the starving in Russia has informed the Costa 
Rican Red Cross that with the funds received from the latter organ- 
ization the committee has founded the Costa Rica kitchen in Ukrainia 
to feed the hungry children of its particular neighborhood. 


CUBA. 


WARD FOR CANCER PATIENTS.—A special ward has been opened in 
the Municipal Hospital of Habana for the treatment of cancer by . 
radium. It is under the direction of Dr. Gustavo de los Reyes. 

NEW HOSPITAL FACILITIES.—Congress has appropriated the sum 
of $5,000 a year for the Camagtiey Hospital, with a view to establish- 
ing in it a special ward for old men, women, and children, and an 
equal amount for the hospitals of Pinar del Rio, Matanzas, Santa 
Clara, and Santiago de Cuba for the same purpose. The hospital in 
Cienfuegos will receive an annual subsidy of $2,000 and the one in 
Giiines $1,000. . 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 


MUNICIPAL LIBRARY.—Last Columbus Day was chosen as the time 
for the official opening of the new city library of Santo Domingo. 


ECUADOR. 


BuILpInG FOR CHILDREN’s Protective Socrery.—A house and 
property belonging to the Government, situated on the Yerovi road in 
the city of Quito, has been deeded to the Children’s Protective Society 
(Sociedad Protectora de la Infancia) for the purposes of the society. 

HospirAL REVENUES.—An appropriation of 6 per cent of the 
municipal revenues of Loja will be used for the construction of a new 
hospital in that city. 

Day nurseRY.—The Puericulture Society of Guayaquil (Socieded 
de Puericultura) opened its house for children in October. The 
society has appointed as principal physician Dr. Juan B. Arzube 
Cordero. Other officials are Sefiora Enriqueta de Arosemena, 
Sefiorita Colombia Valverde, and Dr. Francisco Icaza B. 


GUATEMALA. 


Casa DEL NiNo.—This institution, established in Guatemala City, 
is a free-milk station and day nursery where working mothers may 
leave their babies with the assurance that they will be properly 
bathed, dressed, and fed during their absence. The Government is 
to aid in the establishment of other such nurseries in different parts 
of the city. The physician of the Rockefeller Foundation has been 
giving a series of health talks to mothers in the Casa del Nifio. 
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TuirpD CENTRAL AMERICAN LaBor ConGress.—This congress was 
held during October, 1922, in Tegucigalpa, where in 18 meetings the 
constitution of the federation was drawn up. This document con- 
tains sections on the following headings: Organization; the economic 
question; agrarian problems; industry and education; the problems of 
women; and the foundation of a Department of Labor to adjust diffi- 
culties between capital and labor. The next congress is to be held 
in San José, Costa Rica, beginning September 15, 1923. 


MEXICO. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST SKIN DISEASES.—In the Doctor Balminis dis- 
pensary, Mexico City, 240 school children received medical treatment 
for skin diseases, 80 being completely cured and 100 on the road to 
recovery. 

LEGAcy TO CHARITY.—The Junta de Beneficencia Privada, or Board 
of Private Charity, will receive shortly a large bequest from the estate 
of the late Sefiora Isabel Pesado de Mier, which amounts to more than 
8,500,000 pesos; 14,000,000 pesos was bequeathed for other altruistic 
purposes, part of which was devoted to the establishment of the 
Fundacién Mier y Pesado, an asylum for girls, where medical treat- 
ment is also given to those who can not afford it and money is dis- 


tributed among the poor. 
PANAMA. 


MovING PICTURES FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN.—The committee for 
children’s benefit of the Panama Rotary Club has arranged for special 
educational films to be exhibited between 10 and 11.30 a. m. on Sat- 
urday mornings for children in grades above the third and on Sunday 
evenings in the institute. The secretary of the Panama Canal Zone 
playgrounds has cooperated with the Rotary Club by lending the 
films while the theater manager gives the use of the theater. 

Humane Sociery.—At the Colén-Crist6bal Rotary Club a report 
on the work of the Col6n Humane Society was made by one of the 
members, who praised the women of Colén for their work and interest 


in behalf of horses. 
PARAGUAY. 


RED Cross RECEIVES Girt.—The Argentine Red Cross has trans- 
mitted a gift of 7,000 pesos to the Paraguayan Red Cross. 


PERU. 

_ ANTITUBERCULOSIS LECTURES.—Under the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s Antituberculosis League of Lima, a physician is giving to 
Lima teachers and normal-school students a series of lectures on 
tuberculosis and how to avoid it. 
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HEALTH stations.—The Child Welfare Commission has announced 
through the daily papers that the service offered at the four Gotas 
de Leche, in Lima, will include medical attention in the clinic and 
at home, instruction in the care of infants, distribution of proper feed- 
ings, and the advice and services of a midwife. The commission has 
sent out a stirring call for cooperation and is energetically endeavoring 
to reach as many mothers and children as possible. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION or ANIMALS.—At the request of this 
society the Government has granted permission to the society to 
send sick animals to the army veterinary stations for free treatment. 

IMPORTANT HEALTH REGULATIONS.—The Department of Public 
Health has issued building regulations which by setting up certain 
restrictions on construction will tend to make all buildings rat 
proof. It is furthermore provided that every house to be used as 
a dwelling or tenement must be equipped with water, including 
bath, drains, and sanitary plumbing. 

Fresta DEL Lipro.—Book Day was celebrated in Peru on No- 
vember 10. Suggested by Dr. Ciro Napanga Agiiero, Director of 
School Libraries and Museums, and officially indorsed by the Presi- 
dent, the idea of setting apart a day for giving books or money to 
found school libraries was received throughout the Republic with 
enthusiasm. Committees were formed in every Province. A list of 
recommended books, prepared by the central committee with the 
advice of educational and cultural institutions, was submitted to 
the public with the request that books given should be chosen from 
the titles on the list. 

SALVADOR. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES.—The society which is managing the Ollas 
Escolares, or school lunches, has decided to establish the service in 
the Ana Guerra School for Girls, of San Salvador. The society has 
also elected as honorary members Dr. Hermogénes Alvarado h. 
and Dr. Francisco Gutiérrez, as well as all the teachers of primary 
and secondary instruction in the capital. 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS.—A clean-up campaign is being carried on 
in the town of Dulce Nombre de Maria, in the Department of 
Chalatenango. The owners of buildings and houses are painting 
them, cleaning up grounds and yards, and providing each building 
with sanitary equipment. 

HEALTH PROPAGANDA.—The Prensa of San Salvador is carrying in 
its columns short articles on the care of babies issued by the Bureau 
of Public Health. The articles, which are written in simple language, 
explain the proper methods of feeding and caring for babies, placing 
the knowledge within reach of anyone who reads the daily paper. 

VaccinaTions.—According to statistics from the General Bureau 
of Health, the vaccinations effected in Salvador during the month 
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of August were as follows, by Departments: San Salvador, 1,540; 
Santa Ana, 567; San Miguel, 1,430; La Libertad, 1,070; Ahuachap4n, 
309; Cuscutlain, 423; La Paz, 629; San Vicente, 577; Usutlan, 899; 
La Unién, 265; Chalatenango, 205; Cabafias, 268; Morazén, 129; 


making a total of 9,605. 
URUGUAY. 


Prpro Visca AND PasTEUR HOsPITALS.—These two Montevideo 
hospitals were opened in October, the former being for the babies 
from the Asilo Larrafiaga and for children from 1 to 2 years of age. 

The gynecological department of the Pasteur Hospital, where 
medical treatment is given to the poor, is a handsome building of 
four large wards equipped with every sanitary convenience. At the 
opening of this hospital a bronze tablet was dedicated to the memory 
of Sefiora Albanie Ortiguier, who gave 25,000 pesos to the public 
charity fund for this hospital and 2,500 pesos to the Pereira Rossell 


Hospital. 
VENEZUELA. 


CuRE FOR LEPROSy.—Dr. A. Benchetrit, director of the lepers’ 
asylum of Cabo Blanco, announced that he had effected the abso- 
lute cure of various lepers by submitting them to the new treatment 
based on the ethyl esters of chaulmoogra oil. Some months ago 
Doctor Benchetrit made a special study of this disease and treat- 
ment in the leper colonies of Hawaii. 





BRAZIL. 


Honor To GENERAL Ronpon.—The National Geographic Society 
of the United States has honored Gen. Candido Rondon, the great 
explorer and Commissioner of Indian Affairs, by electing him an 
honorary member of the society—a distinction which previously has 
been conferred on but eight persons. 

BELGIAN SCIENTIFIC MISsIon.—Under the leadership of Prof. John 
Massart, of the University of Brussels, a botanical and zoological 
expedition is engaged in scientific study in Brazil. 


CHILE. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY.—On September 18, 1922, Chile celebrated, 
with appropriate ceremonies, the one hundred and twelfth anniver- 
sary of her independence. 
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GIFT OF AIRPLANE.—The Italian colony in Valparaiso has pre- 
sented an S. V. A. airplane to the Chilean Government. 

“Tue Aviators.”’—A beautiful work of sculpture, by Sefiora Matte 
de Ifiguez, representing the farewell of an aviator to a fallen comrade, 
has been selected by the Government for presentation to Brazil as a 
centenary gift. 

DEATH OF WOMAN LAWYER.—In October last occurred the death 
of Sefiorita Matilde Throup, the first woman lawyer in Chile, who had 
been practicing her profession for 30 years, winning for herself the 
respect and esteem of her colleagues. Recalling her own early strug- 
gles, Sefiorita Throup had constituted herself the special friend and 
adviser of women university students. 

HARTHQUAKE.—Beginning on November 10, 1922, and for some 
days thereafter, severe earthquake shocks were felt along the coast, 
from Coquimbo north to Taltal, with great destruction to both life 
and property in this region. Not only Americans but the world 
at large shared the sentiments expressed by President Harding in 
his cablegram to President Alessandri: 

His Excellency Sefior Don ArTuRO ALESSANDRI, 
President of Chile, Santiago. 


I am deeply shocked to learn of the terrible catastrophe which has befallen your 
country, causing such great loss of life and property. My countrymen join with mein 
extending heartfelt sympathy in this hour of widespread suffering and national grief. 
The American Red Cross will hold itself in readiness to render such assistance as may 
be in its power, and I beg that Your Excellency will not hesitate to let me know if this 
organization can serve the people of the stricken district in any way. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 
COLOMBIA. 


STATUE TO THE MEMORY OF GENERAL RicaurTE.—In September, 
1922, a statue was erected in Bogota to the memory of Gen. Antonio 
Ricaurte, a hero of the war of independence. This monument,which 
is one of the most artistic in the city, was modeled by the Spanish 
sculptor Rodriguez del Villar, and was cast in bronze in Barcelona. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT.—Sefior Juan Bautista Vicini Burgos 
took the oath of office as Provisional President on October 21, 1922. 
His Cabinet is made up as follows: Minister of Interior, Sefior José 
del Carmen Ariza; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sefior Angel Morales; 
Minister of Finance, Eladio Sanchez; Minister of Promotion and 
Communications, Sefior Octavio A. Acevedo; Minister of Justice 
and Public Instruction, Sefior C. Armando Rodriguez; Minister of 
Agriculture and Immigration, Sefior Pedro A. Pérez; Minister of 
Public Health and Charity, Sefior Manuel Maria Sanabia. 
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President Harding sent the following telegram of congratulation 
to President Vicini Burgos: 

On this day when you assume the office of Chief Executive of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Dominician Republic, I wish to assure you of the hearty good will of the 
Government and people of the United States, and of their sincere hope for the suc- 


cessful functioning of your Government and for the peace and prosperity of your 
country. 


Permit me, personally, to felicitate you upon your selection for the high office upon 
which you enter to-day and to express my best wishes for your personal welfare. 


ECUADOR. 


Scutrpror.—Sefior Luis E. Mideros, who designed the monument 
to Bendlcazar located on the Avénida Rocafuerate, and the figure 
Entelechia, which won the gold medal at the Quito Beepostior held 
May 24, 1922, has gone with his brother, Sefior Victor Mideros, 
orciseat of painting in the Quito Art School, to the United States. 
Sefior Victor Mideros studied painting in Rome. 


HAITI. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES.—On September 10, 1922, the remains of 
M. Michel Oreste, a former president of the Republic, who died in 
New York in 1918, arrived in Port au Prince on a United States 
Navy transport. At the national memorial services held to honor 
M. Michel Oreste’s memory speeches were made by M. A. C. San- 
saricq, Secretary of the Interior and of Public Works; M. J. M. Gran- 
doit, President of the Council of State; and M. Auguste Bonamy, 
President of the Court of Cassation. 


HONDURAS. 


DEATH OF MINISTER.—President Harding sent the following 
telegram to the President of Honduras, on the occasion of the death 
of the latter’s brother, Sefior J. A. Lopez Gutiérrez, minister of Hon- 
duras in the United States: 


His Excellency Rarart LOPEZ GUTIERREZ, 
President of Honduras, Tegucigalpa. 

I extend to Your Excellency my sincerest sympathy on the death of your esteemed 
brother, late the minister of Honduras at Washington. Mr. Lépez Gutiérrez during 
his residence here has rendered to his country signal service. This Government will 
preserve a very grateful remembrance of him not only asa diplomat of marked ability, 
but as a man whose high qualities won for him the respect of all. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 
MEXICO. 


EcLIPpsE OF THE sUN.—The eclipse of the sun in September, 1923, 
to be visible in many parts of Mexico, has awakened great interest 
in the scientific world. 
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Camille Flammarion, the great French astronomer, has been ap- 
pointed head of a commission of scientists who will visit Mexico for 
the purpose of making astronomical observations. 


NICARAGUA. 


INDEPENDENCE Day.—Celebrations were held in various parts of 
the Republic on September 15 to commemorate the hundred first 
anniversary of independence. The oath of allegiance to the flag 
took place on September 14. Public works were inaugurated in 
several places. 

NicaRaGuAN Musician.—A Los Angeles magazine has published 
an account of Sefior Alfonso Zelaya, son of a former President of 
Nicaragua, who is making his mark in the musical world as a pianist. 


PANAMA. 


EXHIBITIONS OF PAINTINGS.—In October an exhibition of paint- 
ings took place in the palm garden of the Hotel Central. Among the 
150 pictures were several canvases by the Panaman artist, Roberto 
Lewis. Another exhibition of pictures was held in the Balboa Club- 
house; an exhibitor whose work drew much attention there was 
Sefiorita Balbina Vazquez D., who studied in the Barcelona Art 
School, received a gold medal in the 1915 National Exposition, and 
was instructor for five years in drawing and painting in the Normal 
School of Panama and the Professional School for Women. 


PERU. 


CENTENARY OF PERUVIAN ConcGREss.—On September 23, 1922, 
Congress celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of its first session 
by holding a solemn assembly. The following day the corner stone 
of a monument to the first Congress was laid by the President of the 
Republic, a speech being made by Sefior German Luna Iglesias, Presi- 


dent of the Senate. 
URUGUAY. 


Soutn American Masonic Coneress.—According to a resolution 
made by the Grandes Comendadores, or Grand Masters, of Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay in their convention held in July, 1922, in 
Rio de Janeiro, a Congress of South American Supreme Masonic 
Councils will shortly assemble in Montevideo. This congress will not 
only discuss questions relative to the special interests of the South 
American lodges, but those to be presented in the next International 
Congress of Federated Supreme Councils which, according to a reso- 
lution passed by the congress that assembled in May and June, 1922, 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, will be held in Buenos Aires. 

Urnucuay’s HOMAGE TO VENEZUELA.—To reciprocate the cordial 
reception given the Uruguayan students during their visit to Vene- 
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zuela in 1919, the bust of Artigas was presented by the Naval Academy 
of Uruguay to the Military Academy of Caracas. The ceremony, 
which was conducted with impressive solemnity, took place in 
Montevideo on August 25, the ninety-fifth anniversary of Uruguayan 
Independence, and was attended by the President of the Republic, the 
Ministers of the Cabinet, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
various members of the diplomatic corps, and other distinguished 


persons. 
VENEZUELA. 


THEATER IN Maracat.—The President has authorized the con- 
struction of a beautiful theater in the town of Maracai, State of 
Aragua, which will be effected according to the plans designed by 
Dr. R. Razzetti, C. E., and approved by the Bureau of Public Works. 





REPORTS RECEIVED TO NOVEMBER 25, 1922. 














Subject. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
: 1922. 
Proposed purchase of Chubut Railway by Argentine | Sept. 14 | W. Henry Robertson, consul general at 
Government. Buenos Aires. 
Exports ofcerealsfrom Jan. 1 to Sept. 7, 1922..-.........|... dose Do. 
Destination of Argentina’s principal exports from Jan. |..-do..-. Do. 
1 to Aug. 31, 1922. 
Cereal pues week ending Sept. 14, 1922..-............ Sept. 21 Do. 
Sales at Buenos Aires pedigree cattle show at Palermo... Sept. 23 Do. 
Proposed new Argentinetextile plantindustry......... Oct. 5 Do. 
BOLIVIA. 
Bolivian exports and imports statistics for the first six | Sept. 30 | Dayle C. McDonough, consul at La Paz 
months of 1922. . 
BRAZIL. 
Shipments of coffee from Santos to the United States | Sept. 23 | Herndon W. Goforth, vice consul at 
during August, 1922. Santos. 
Poreign commerce at port of Santos for six months of |...do..-- Do. 
Anvoltes certified at the port of Santos during August, |..-do..-. Do. 
Market for American flour in Bahia................... Sept. 25 | Thos. H. Bevan, consul at Bahia. 
Methods of paying custom duties on exhibited mer- | Sept. 28 | A- Gaulin, consul general at Rio de 
chandise sold during Brazilian Centennial. Janeiro. 
New bank for Bello Horizonte.........................|--- dose Do. 
Statistical publications showing principal exportsand | Oct. 6 Do. ‘ 
totalimports into Brazil, January to July, 1922 
Imports into Para for the month of August, 1922......|..-do....| Geo. H. Pickerell, consul at Para. 
Exports of rubber during September, 1922............- Oct. 179 Do. 
Radio broadcasting in Brazil......................-.-- Oct. 7 | A. Gaulin. 
New French bank authorized for Brazil............... Oct. 11 Do. 
Shipping movements at Rio de Janeiro during Sep- | Oct. 17 Do. 
tember, 1922. 
Market for flourin Pernambuco...................---.-]|--- do....| C. R. Cameron, consul at Pernambuco. 
Shipping conditionsin Pernambuco...............---.|--- doses: 0. 
Annual report on the commerce and industries of Bra- |...do....) A. Gaulin. 
zil for the year 1921. 
Market for American flourin Rio deJaneiro...........- Oct. 21 Do. 
Coffee exports from Rio district ..................--.-- Oct. 25 Do. 
Contract let for construction of Government dwellings.|...do..-.. Do 


Coffee and sugar shipments from Recife, first eight | Oct. 26 | C. R. Cameron. 
months of 1922. 
Coal imports at Rio de Janeiro for September, 1922....| Oct. 28 | A. Gaulin. 
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Reports Received to November 25, 1922—Continued. 














Subject. Date. Author. 
CHILE. 
“‘Compafiia Sud-Americana de Vapores” is to resume | Sept. 14 | C. F. Deichman, consul general at Yal- 
its direct service between New York and Valparaiso, paraiso. 
via way ports and Panama Canal. : 
Wheat production and flour milling in district. ....... Oct. 10 | S. Reid Thomson, consul at Concepcién 
Railway notes from southern Chile............-....... Oct. 16 0. 
Steamship service between east and west coasts of | Oct. 17 | C. F. Deichman. 
South America via Straits of Magellan. 
European steamship lines to increaseservice to the west | Oct. 18 Do. 
coast of South America. 
COLOMBIA. 
September report on commerce and industries.......... Oct. 9 eae L. Stafford, consul at Barran- 
quilla. 
General survey of trade for September................. Oct. 10 AneuEnG Ostertag, vice consul at Car- 
agena. 
Exports and shipping during August, 1922. ...........|..- do... Do. 
Activities of American oil companies in Colombia... .| Oct. 16 Do. 
Exports and shipping in September from Cartagena...| Oct. 26 Do. ! 
Cotton growing in the Cauca Valley...................|--- do....| Thomas McEnelly, vice consul at 
Buenaventura. ‘ 
Proposed inicreasein Colombian customs duties........| Nov. 1 | Maurice L. Stafford. 
COSTA RICA. 
September report on commerce and industries.......... Oct. 4 a y S. Waterman, consul at San 
osé. : 
Newansurancellawausmesme shee aca ea eee Oct? 11 Do. 
CUBA. 
The market for American flour......................... Sept. 28 eth Bailey Hurst, consul general at 
abana. 
Bankruptcy and insolvency laws of Cuba. ............ Oct. 25 o- : 
The Cuban live-stock industry......................., Nov. 8 | Frank Bohr, consul at Cienfuegos. 
ECUADOR. 
Thenew Guayaquil snburp..-)22.4522.0.5),) 2) Oct. 12 | Frederic W. Goding, consul general at 
Guayaquil.. 
Regulations on sale of precious stones.................. Oct. 13 Do. 
GUATEMALA. 
Report on Guatemalan mica........................... Oct. 16 ae C. Frost, consul at Guatemala 
ity. . 
Mineral deposits, and mining INGUSiny A eee ee eee Octw 17 Do. 
Mherorests\an Guatemala ass si ene nnn ements Oct. 19 Do. 
Notes onlapriculitre se ale bis Wie ee wie Prine tae Oct: 27 Do. 
September report on commerce and industries.........|--- dose. Do. 
Cultivation of sarsaparilla and vanilla in Guatemala..| Nov. 9 Do. 
HONDURAS. 
September report on commerce and industries.......... Oct. 13 | Robert L. Keiser, consul at Teguci- 
galpa. 
The market for American flour........................ Nov. 6 | Alexander K. Sloan, consul at La Ceiba 
MEXICO. 
New professional law for State of Chihuahua......... Oct. 26 | Harry B. Ott, vice consul at Chihuahua 
Hed ace passenger rates from Ciudad Juarez to Mexico | Nov. 9 | John W. Dye, consul at Ciudad Juarez. 
ity. 
NICARAGUA. 
Annualreport on commerce and industries for 1921... .. Sept. 10 | Harold Playter, consul at Corinto. 
Contractor’s requirements in Nicaragua................ Sept. 24 Do. 
Report on general conditions for August, 1922........- Sept. 25 Do. 
; PANAMA. 
The coconut industry in Colon district.................. ‘Oct. 11 | Julius D. Dreher, consul at Colon. 
October report on commerce and industries. ........... Nov. 5 a Pe Myers, vice consul at Panama 
ity. 
VENEZUELA. 
Report of the Bank of Venezuela...................--- Oct. 26 | Thomas W. Voetter, consul at Caracas. 
Imports and exports for the first six months of 1922 at | Oct. 27] S.J. Fletcher, vice consul at La Guaira. 


port of La Guaira. 








PUBLICATIONS ADDED TO THE CoLUMBUS MeEmorIAL Lisrary Durine Jury, 1922. 
(Continued from the December issue.) 
PARAGUAY. 


Ley orgénica del banco agricola del Paraguay. Noviembre 29 de 1915. Asuncidn, 
Talleres Nacionales de H. Kraus, 1916. 25 p. 12°. 

Memoria del banco agricola del Paraguay. Correspondiente a los ejercicios de 1917 
y 1919. Asuncion, Talleres Nacionales de H. Kraus, 1920. 103 (1) p. 8°. 
Recopilacién de leyes, decretos, ordenanzas y reglamentos afio 1919. Departamento 
Nacional de Higiene y Asistencia Publica. Asuncidn, Imprenta Nacional, 1921. 

DS apey oO 7 
PERU. 

Directorio, 1921. ‘‘Credito hipotecario del Peri.” [Lima], Imp. El Progreso 
Editorial, [1921]. [7] p. 4°. 

Leyes y decretos sobre bancos hipotecarios y sociedades anénimas. Estatutos. 
Formularios. Reglas del ‘‘Credit Foncier de France.” Tablas de amortizacién, 
memorias y balances. Lima, Imp. International Publicity Co.,1921. 233p. 8°. 

Oil resources of Peru. By V. F. Marsters, 1922. Issued with Mining and Metallurgy, 
July, 1922. map. diagrs. 14p. 8°. half-title. 


SALVADOR. 


Anales de la comisién nacional de educacién fisica, 1921. San Salvador, Imprenta 
Nacional, 1922. illus. 15 p. 8°. 


UNITED STATES. 


Aircraft year book 1922. New York, published by Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of , America [Inc.], 1922. front. illus. vii, 251 p. 8°. 

American peace society. Ninety-fourth annual report of the directors, 1922. Wash- 
inpton, D.C. 55 p. 8°. 

Biennial survey of education 1916-1918. In four volumes. Vol. 4. Washington, 
Bureau of Education, 1921. 797 p. 8°. 

Handbook of commercial treaties. Digests of commercial treaties, conventions, and 
other agreements of commercial interest between all nations. Washington, Tariff 
Commission, 1922. x.v, 899 p. 8°. 

Official congressional directory. For the use of the United States Congress. Third 
edition, July, 1922. 67th Congress, 2d session, beginning December 5, 1921. 
Compiled under the direction of the joint committee on printing. Washington, 
19222) front.) vin S6o)p. Soe 

Official report of the Ninth National Foreign Trade Convention held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 10, 11, 12, 1922... . New York, issued by the Secretary, National 
Foreign Trade Convention Headquarters, 1922. xxxii, 621 p. 8°. 

Report of the board of foreign missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. Presented to the general assembly, May, 1922. New York, Presbyterian 
Building, 1922. maps. plates. xiii, 527 p. 8°. 

Training for foreign service. Compiled by Glen Levin Swiggett. Washington, Bu- 
reau of Education, 1922. vi,154p. 8°. 

Who’s whoin America. A biographical dictionary of notable living men and women of 
the United States. Vol. 12, 1922-1923. Chicago, A. N. Marquis & Co., 1922. 
3520 p. 12°. 
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URUGUAY. 


Anuario estadfstico de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay . . . Afio 1919. Director 
General de Estadistica. Montevideo, Tip. Moderna de Arduino Hnos., 1921. 
xv, 599, (1) p. 4°. 

Datos Estadisticos sobre el Movimiento del Puerto de Montevideo en el afio 1921. 
Administracién Nacional del Puerto de Montevideo. Montevideo, Imp. Pefia 
Hnos., 1922. 56 p. 4°. 


Diario de sesiones de la H. Camara de Representantes . . . Tomo 281, 17 de Mayo de 
1920 a Tomo 289, 18 de Abril de 1921. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1921. 
4°. 9 vols. 


El adelanto de la hora legal. Los informes del instituto contrarios a la adopacién 
de esa medida. Instituto Meteorolégico Nacional. Montevideo, Imprenta de la 
Escuela Naval, 1922. 12p. 4°. 

El guayabo Brasilero. Su cultivo y explotacién. Por Pompeo Pasquali, Jefe de la 
seccién quimica y fisiologia del laboratorio agronémico de la inspeccidn nacional de 
ganaderia y agricultura. Boletin No. 41. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1921. 
1S ipa se 

Estados generales de la administracién publica. Ejercicio econédmico 1919-1920. 
Contaduria General de la Nacién. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. xi, 
289 p. 4°. 

Legislacién aduanera. Leyes, decretos, resoluciones y reglamentos correspondientes 
a las aduanas de la Reptiblica Oriental del Uruguay. Recopiladas por Vicente 
B. Antufia. Publicacién autorizada por el superior gobierno 1921. Tomo 8, 
Montevideo, editor: ‘‘E] Ateneo,’’? 1922. 191, vii, xip. 8°. 

Ley org4nica del banco hipotecario del Uruguay. Tey, de 22 de octubre de 1915, 
modificada y ampliada por las de 27 de octubre de 1919 y 5 de julio de 1920. Mon- 
tevideo, Tip. Moderna de Arduino Hermanos, 1920. 58 p. 12°. 

Mensaje del Presidente de la Reptblica . . . a la H. Asamblea general . . . 15 de 
Marzo de 1922. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. 118 p. 8°. 


VENEZUELA. 


Biografia del Almirante Brion. [Por] Henry de Sola. Caracas, Imprenta Bolivar, 
UL es Cera 

Cédigo de procedimiento civil de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela, 1916. Edicién 
oficial. Caracas, Lit. y Tip., del Comercio, 1917. 205, viip. 8°. 

Insectos Venezolanos trasmisores de enfermedades. Trabajo de contribucién al tercer 
congreso de medicina. Por el Doctor M. Nufiez Tovar. Caracas, Lit. del 
Comercio, 1921. pls. 54p. 8°. 

Instruccién ptiblica en Venezuela. [Ministerio de Instruccién Pitblica.] our 
Tip. Cultura Venezolana, 1922. front. pls. 26, xxxviip. 4°. 

Proéceres Trujillanos. Obra dedicadaa la antigua provincia Trujillana. [Por] Vicente 
Davilla. Caracas, Imprenta Bolivar, 1921. viii, 368 p. 8°. i 

Venezuela; a commercial and industrial handbook with a chapter on the Dutch West 
Indies. By P. L. Bell. Washington, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 1922. front. illus. maps. xv, 472p. 8°. (Special Agents Series No. 212), 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


Buenos Aires conference, 1922. Programme of the thirty-first conference. To be 
held in the palacio de justicia, salas del colegio de abogados, Buenos Aires, 
August 24 to 30, 1922. Reading, England, Eastern Press, Ltd. 1922. 8p. 4°. 

Cémo se quiere a Espafia. Guia espiritual y comercial para las relaciones de Espafia 
con las Reptiblicas Americanas. [Por.] Javier Bueno, y B. Artigas. Barcelona, 
Casa Editorial Maucci, [1921]. front. port. ports. 349 p. 8°. 
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VALUES OF THE BASIC MONETARY 


UNITS OF THE COUNTRIES OF 

THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN 

UNITED STATES GOLD AND IN 
PANAMERICANOS! 











Country. Standard. | Unit. |VeMeaisat| U. Sold. 
JNUYCIONATONIN S Goel Sa oe Goldge= ss Lesomaasae 4, 82 $0. 965 
IROUAVS 6 575 6 6 on O08 | Gold . . .; Boliviano. 1.95 0. 389 
IBRIAZIE ney Cees) aan a eis Gold. . .| Milreis. . 2.73 0. 546 
CHIME ER Pees. weak ais Gold@ease|Meesomsen: 1. 83 0. 365 
COLOMBTAD Ra = oes daecaee Goldie keSowens 4. 87 0. 973 
(COSTAMRITCAN. niente nremerr Gold a)sColonaea: 2. 33 0. 465 
CUBA HL anes, ates IeGoldi) .-|ReSOhs <) e 5.00 1. 000 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC Gold IRCSOMemeaee 5. 00 1. 000 
ECUADOR Urctego acolorsee eee Gold SWORs 6 5 2. 43 0. 487 
(ChUPNMSIUN NS Bd 4 5G Boe Silver Peso2. . . 2. 53 0. 507 
MEAT Tesi a TNR lev iae circ Gold Gourde. . 1.00 0. 200 
EVONDURAS carey nema te Silver Peso2,.. 2. i 0. 507 
IMDERT COPY Te ney eo edie toy bake Gold iPesowmeecy: 2.49 0. 498 
INTO NGUPN 4 SG 5) GA Gus Gold Cérdoba . 5.00 1. 000 | 
UANUAUNU A faire e? Rint gn ie Gay, Gold Balboa. . 5.00 1.000 | 
IPARING UA ose ye earaey Gold Peso... 4, 82 0. 965 
IPERUierkiaiie ie feo ee Gold Ip oyes Gg 24. 33 4, 866 
SVATNENDOMS. Gu go 6: osc al 6 Gold Col6én 2. 50 0. 500 
UNITED STATES...... Gold Dollar .. 5. 00 1. 000 
WRU GUAW sree, ses Gold Peso . Salts 1. 034 
WASRIYAUIOINS Ge A eg ae Gold Bolivar. . 0. 97 0. 193 























1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-American High Commission at a 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
- 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. Value given as of 
October 1, 1922. 

’ The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 
measures. 











LENGTH. 
Centimeter acide eens 0.39 inch 
IMIG TODS is. oer lic dete eae 3.28 feet 
Kilometer tise ce ee 0. 62 mile 


LIQUID MEASURE. 


Titere an eee ee 1.06 quarts 
ETeCtOlLer seen cn cee 26.42 gallons 
WEIGHT—A VOIRDUPOIS. 

(Cneyeals: GS howttl o occ 15. 42 grains 
kelloorann wie eerie 2.2 pounds 
Qn VG 5G soo 220. 46 pounds 
UNO NES tow due ack orn 2204.6 pounds 





SURFACE MEASURE. 


Square meter. .... 10.26 sq. feet 
FTCCtATE ears} souk tive as 2.47 acres 
Square kilometer . . . 0.38sq. mile 


DRY MEASURE. 


MLItOiy Awe oa tes aS ate 0.91 quart 
ELE CLOMUEH eens naan 2.84 bushels 
W EIGHT—TROY. 

CiAil 4 ots 6 So 00 c 15. 42 grains 
Kal Ogram ye. seers 32.15 ounces 
Lavoe A or BSS 2. 68 pounds 
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GOVERNING:-BOARD-:OF-THE 
PAN AMERICAN 
UNION 









Cartes Evans Hueues, Secretary of State of the 
United States, Chairman ex officio. 






AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 






AT SOUND) 2 aston). <0 42 Senor Dr. Tomds A. Lz Breton.! 

Brazil................--Snhr.Dr.Augusto CocHRANE DE ALENCAR, 
Office of Embassy, 1603 H Street, Washington, D.C. 

@hilesgea see ees = SS Sefior Don BettrAN MarTuHteu, 






Office of Embassy, 2223 R Street, Washington, D.C. 


Mexico............-....-———- ————_ ——__,, 
Office of Embassy, 2829 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Peru...........----...-Sefior Don FrpErico ALFonsO PEZzET, 
Office of Embassy, 2726 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 









ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 
18X61 hig Ca ate ae Sefior Don ADOLFO BALLIVIAN. | 
Office of Legation, 1326 M Street, Washington, D.C. 


Colombiaee cos eee Senor Dr. ENRIQUE OLAYA, 
Office of Legation, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Coste Racdxesscac stones Sefior Don J. RaraznL OREAMUNO, 
Office of Legation, 2201 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Dominican Republic...Sefior Don Eminio C. Jousert, 
Office of Legation, 1631 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Heuadorss-sanisee eee Sefior Dr. Raragt H. Evizaupe, 
Office of Legation, 1529 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Giuateniaila: sacs eee Sefior Don Francisco SANCHEZ Latour, 
Office of Legation, 1721 Q Street, Washington, D.C. 


NiGarae tia seo ees Sefior Don Emrt1ano CHAMORRO, 
Office of Legation, 1525 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Panama.........-...---Sefior Dr. Ricarpo J. ALFARo, 
Office of Legation, 1719 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Pardeuaty 2.36% 5 2.cc 2% eae 
Office of Legation, Room 1672 Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


Salvadorsss eee seen Sefior Don Satvapor Sou M.! 


Uruguay es Howes oso ee Sefior Dr. Jacopo VARELA, 
Office of Legation, 607 American National Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 


3g Menezuelae «Joc. cence Sefior Dr. Pepro ManueEt ARCAYA, 
i Office of Legation, 2800 Ontario Road, Washington, D.C. 
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CHARGES D’AFFAIRES 










Arcemting a. cease Senor Don Fruire A. Esprit, 
Office of Embassy, 1806 Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 
GCubaig eee a re ee Sefior Dr. ARTURO PaDR6o, 
Office of Legation, 2630 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
Hart. ae eee ee ae Mons. Ropert. LARAQUE, 
Office of Legation, 2162 Florida Avenue, Wishington, D.C. 
ion crass eee eee Senor Don-R. Camino Diaz, 
Office of Legation, The Northumberland, Washington, D.C. 
ALVA ORS Een er rele ae Sefor Dr. Hector Davin Castro, 






Office of Legation, 2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 






1 Absent. 
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Hrancisco De baula santanders An -Appreciatione-s-2-2 446s sales] oe eee eee 


By Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General, Pan American Union. 
Colombia Presents Bust of Santander to Pan American Union................. 
Program of the Fifth International Conference of American States............. 


An Epoch-Making Engineering Project.............................-......... 
By A. Rodriquez del Busto. 
BettenMoreiontSalesmaniship seen. Fe cee hs eats ye a ee aces Lin a oe eee 


By Julius ein, Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


mherCapulini@hernyaa ss sacs eee ete: Fl Ne Us fe eo NEA ager chee oes esc coercion 


By Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
Abelardo Pachano, Quinta Normal de Agricultura, Ambato, Ecuador. 


La Sociedad de Fomento Fabril de Chile._............................... 


Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce.................................-....- 
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Chile—Peru. 


Public Instruction and Education. ............................-..__.._...... 


Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Ecuador—Guatemala— 
Haiti—Honduras—Mexico—Panama—Peru—Uruguay. 
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FRANCISCO DE PAULA SANTANDER. 


This bust, the gift of the Colombian Government to the Pan American Union, was unveiled in the Hall 
of Heroes, January 4, 1923. 
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By Hon. L. 8S. Rowe, 


Director General of the Pan American Unions. 


T has been the privilege of the Republics of the American Continent 
to give to the world a group of statesmen and warriors different 
from the outstanding figures of European history, both in their 
intellectual make-up and in their attitude toward public questions. 

The exceptional environment in which these leaders developed 
their activities, the fact that all of them were in close touch with the 
masses of the people and shared the hardships incident to long years 
of struggle, gave to their thought and action a democratic trend of 
popular welfare and popular government. 

One of the outstanding figures of this great epoch is Francisco de 
Paula Santander, who combined to a rare degree the qualities of the 
statesman, the civil administrator, and the warrior. The study of 
his life and activities impresses one profoundly with his greatest and, 
for his time, most unusual characteristic—namely, a deep respect 
for law, combined with a strong desire and unswerving purpose to 
assure the orderly development of civil institutions. It is astonishing 
to find in that early and troublous period a man who saw with clear 
vision that the progress and prosperity of the nascent democracies of 
America were dependent on the development in the masses of the 
people of a profound respect for law, a willingness to submit to the will 
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of the majority, and a readiness to subordinate personal desires and 
ambitions to public welfare. 

For these contributions to national life, not only Colombia but the 
American Continent owes him a debt of gratitude. 

Santander was born in the small town of Rosario de Cticuta in that 
most significant year 1792, a year when the thrones of Europe were 
rudely shaken to their foundations, when ancient overlordships and 
traditional mandates were dissolving in the cleansing fire of the 
French revolution, and when men, everywhere, were absorbing the 
sentiments of liberty and justice, and dreaming not only of independ- 
ence but of self-government. 

While Santander was still a mere boy beginning his studies in the 
College of San Bartolomé, in Bogota, the Colombian patriot Antonio 
Narino had published his notable translation of “The Rights of Man,” 
and the imperishable doctrines of that great human document became 
the daily pabulum not only of young Santander, but of that group 
of high-spirited young intellectuals who, with him, were to leave their 
impress on the history of Colombia. 

Between 1803, which marks the appointment of the last Spanish 
viceroy and the breaking out of the revolution in July, 1810, political 
events in Colombia moved with incredible swiftness toward their 
predestined goal. In New Granada a group of notables demanded 
adequate representation in the Cortes; in Bogota, the municipality 
clamored not only for representation but for the right to organize the 
defense of the country; in Casanare two patriots had already paid 
with their lives an attempt to depose the governor; in Pamplona the 
Corregidor was actually deposed; and in Socorro blood was shed in a 
similar effort. And it was at this critical moment in 1809 that Santan- 
der, having successfully obtained his degree in jurisprudence, left the 
university behind him to become, within a scant year, sublieutenant 
of a handful of patriots in the Province of Mariquita, and to begin that 
practical study of military tactics and of men which was to be crowned 
on the field of Boyacé. In 1810, the revolution having assumed 
definite form, Santander took part in the ill-fated Narino expedition, 
in which he was wounded and imprisoned for a short time by the 
enemy. In Angostura, Lérmapelada, San Faustino, and in scores of 
smaller engagements in the Ciicuta valleys, Santander, now colonel, 
added new luster to the patriots’ cause. 

In 1815 Santander was appointed commander in chief of the 
remains of that army which Bolivar had led to the heroic city of 
Cartagena. Early in 1816, Santander began the almost superhuman 
task of raising and disciplining on the broad plains of Casanare an 
army which would enable Bolivar to crush once and for all the power 
of Spain in Colombia. It was a task for a superman, for a heroic 
and dauntless spirit such as Santander’s—a task which was prolonged 
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through three long years of almost inconceivable suffering and 
sacrifice, but which was gloriously crowned not only on the field of 
Boyaca, but also at Ayacucho and Junin. 

Santander, however, was not only a great military genius, but a 
great civilian whose ability in establishing law and order had been 
amply demonstrated during his consummately able administration 
as vice president of the new Republic from 1821 to 1826. Elected 
in 1837 to the National Congress, to which he was reelected in 1839, 
Santander’s voice and eloquence were consistently heard in the par- 
liamentary tribune on the side of law and order. Indeed, it may 
be said of him that practically his entire adult life was spent either 
in the field or in the tribune, for it was in the latter that he became 
conscious of the first symptoms of the mortal disease which, while 
still in his prime, carried him to the grave on May 5, 1840, plunging 
the entire nation into the deepest grief and mourning. 

As this illustrious patriot takes his place in the Hall of Heroes of 
the Pan American Union, we can but repeat the moving words of 
his funeral eulogy: 

Rest, illustrious Granadino, general and citizen, rest! Thy life 
was as the swift lightning; not so thy fame, which shall endure down 
the ages and teach generations to come of the dauntless soldier, the 
wise governor, the profound statesman, the great man of New Gra- 
nada, which was Santander. 
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HE Hall of Patriots in the Pan American Union was the 
scene of a most gracious and inspiring ceremony when, 
on the evening of January 4, his Excellency Dr. Enrique 
Olaya, Minister of Colombia, presented in the name of that 

friendly sister Republic the bust of General Francisco de Paula 
Santander to the Union. 

The gift was accepted by the Secretary of State of the United 
States, in his capacity of chairman of the governing board of the 
Pan American Union, in a speech the text of which together with 
that of Minister Olaya is given in these pages. The presentation 
was followed by a reception which fully sustained the enviable 
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reputation of the Pan American Union for the brilliancy and dis- 
tinction which marks all its formal entertaining, and never more 
so than when one of our sister Republics is the host. 

The actual presentation ceremony took place in the Hall of 
Patriots, which is gradually becoming the most interesting spot in 
the Pan American Union. Chairs had been provided there for the 
select number of official, diplomatic, and other distinguished guests 
who had been invited to this intimate and picturesque ceremony a 
little in advance of the reception, among them being the Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge; the Secretary of State and Mrs. Hughes; 
the Ambassador of France and Mme. Jusserand, with other HKuropean 
diplomatic representatives; distinguished Cabinet, Army and Navy 
officials; practically the entire Latin American diplomatic corps; 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union; the 
members of the Conference on Central American Affairs, now in 
session; and the principal members of the Colombian colony resident 
in Washington and New York, including the consul general. 

Promptly at 9.15 Secretary Hughes and Doctor Olaya were 
escorted to their places by the Director General and immediately 
after Doctor Olaya made the following address: 


Mr. Secrerary, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In the name of the Republic of Co- 
lombia, I have the honor to present the bust of Gen. Francisco de Paula Santander, 
destined to occupy a place in the Hall of Heroes of the American Continent. The 
busts of the heroes in this hall symbolize the gratitude of the nations to whom they 
belong and to whose greatness and liberty they consecrated their lives. A group of 
Colombian citizens, desiring to render tribute to the glorious founders of the Republic 
as well as to those who rendered outstanding service to the Americas, offered to my 
Government the bust of Santander. A sculptor of the Spanish mother country has 
graven in marble the features of the hero of the Colombian struggle for independence, 
to whom we bring on this occasion the homage which every people renders to its 
great patriots. This occasion, therefore, has a twofold significance: It is the tribute 
of the compatriots of Santander interpreted by an artist of their own race. It is a 
happy coincidence that the bust of the Colombian statesman, Francisco de Paula 
Santander, the very incarnation of respect for justice and loyalty to the law, should be 
received by you, Mr. Secretary, whose great decisions as Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States represent the application of the spirit of justice through laws 
representing the national will. 

Santander belonged to that privileged generation which entered into the political 
life of Spanish America at the beginning of the nineteenth century and whose constant 
and unswerving purpose was to struggle in defense of the highest principles and ideals. 
For Santander this struggle began during his student days, and from the very first hour 
of the struggle his efforts were devoted to the service of those ideals of liberty which 
represented his highest aspirations. He was educated in the College of San Bartolomé, 
within whose walls many of the intellectual leaders of the great emancipation move- 
ment were trained. The masses of the people moved with unerring instinct toward 
the great purpose of national independence which they had in view, and in order to 
secure this independence they placed in positions of authority heroic leaders who have 
inscribed admirable pages in the history of the nation, deeds which even to-day arouse 
the admiration and applause of the historians of that great epoch. 
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We find in this struggle one outstanding feature which is peculiarly characteristic 
of the statesman in whose honor we are to-day assembled. It was the contribution 
which the younger men, just emerging from university life, made to the glorious move- 
ment for independence. They defended by word and pen the rights of the masses 
of the people and offered their lives as a supreme sacrifice in the furtherance of this 
great cause. They sowed the seed of that great and new ideal which finally emerged 
victorious on the battle fields of independence, and they constantly gave evidence 
of those virile virtues which showed them to be worthy sons of the race to which 
they belonged. 

When the moment of action arrived, when they were called upon to advance to 
the battle field in defense of their ideals, they did not hesitate a moment to answer the 
call of duty. Santander was constantly in the vanguard, never granting to himself 
a moment of rest. He fought at the side of those indefatigable soldiers during two 
decades of unremitting struggle. During the long nights on the battle field he stood at 
the front beside the indomitable warriors of the Colombian plains. He took an active 
part in those epic cavalry charges which commanded the admiration of the enemy, 
and it must be remembered that it was an enemy whose leaders had won renown in 
the great struggles of the Napoleonic wars. He felt the deep emotion that comes 
to the warrior when he finds himself placed in a position of danger while strug- 
gling for the cause which commands the loyalty of his spirit and the warm approval 
of his heart. With imperturbable calm he faced reverses and with equal serenity 
he envisaged the moments of triumph. With Bolfvar—the great genius of South 
American emancipation—he prepared the war plans which culminated in the great 
battle of Boyaca, the first chapter in a series of victories by the republican armies and 
the initial page in that series of events which transformed the destinies of the New 
World. Santander, to synthesize his eulogy in a single phrase, deserves as a warrior 
the great bronze statue raised to his memory by the National Legislature of his country, 
as well as the marble bust which here, in this Pan American celebration, we are about 
to unveil as a new consecration of his glory. 

Great as is this aspect of his noble service, it is not the only one to be considered in 
presenting his example to the admiration of posterity. His military successes opened 
a splendid horizon to the armed struggle for independence. Bolivar made use of his 
service while gathering laurels in his triumphal campaign over the territory of five 
Republics. The work of organizing civil government, however, was placed in the 
hands of Santander. Although his services in forming victorious legions, in disciplin- 
ing soldiers, in raising funds, and in organizing those splendid regiments which con- 
tinued their victorious march to Ayacucho and Junin were admirable, as is demon- 
strated by the most casual reading of those historical documents which describe this 
splendid epoch of his life, there were in addition to his efforts in this gigantic enter- 
prise others hardly less important that had to be performed. The nations that sud- 
denly found themselves intrusted with the great responsibility of self-government had 
to be prepared to assume the heavy obligations which this privilege implies. A 
financial system had to be organized, a foreign policy developed, the bases laid for 
popular education and material progress, and the administration of justice built 
upon republican principles. These and much more were the tasks confronting the 
newly born nation. On all of these Santander left the impress of his thought and 
vigorous action. He was then but 25 years of age but, as if in confirmation of the 
principle that each historic epoch produces men capable of meeting new conditions 
and circumstances, Santander showed himself from the beginning fully equipped to 
be the constructive leader of his people. From the earliest period he displayed the 
qualities of a great administrator and accomplished statesman. He was a great admin- 
istrator because he knew how to direct national ideals along the paths of concrete 
realization; a great administrator because he knew how to combine the concept of 
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civil liberty with that of discipline and order, which are the two concepts essential 
to the life of a democracy. Prince Peter Bonaparte, who fought with him and who 
knew him in moments of triumph as well as in periods of adversity, said: “‘I have met 
many governmental heads and monarchs, but I have known none to whom nature has 
given the qualities of leadership to quite the same degree as to General Santander.”’ 

He served the people without attempting to flatter them. He was a disinterested 
servant of democracy, but his temperament and his character were such as to preserve 
him at all times from any inclination toward demagogy. His intellectual make-up 
was such that in time of peace as well as in time of war, he showed the same austere 
integrity. His messages are state papers, animated by that enthusiam which is an 
expression of deep and sincere conviction, but also dominated by the clear reasoning 
and analysis upon which he based his action as-well as his advice to his people. He 
possessed the dignity of the leader who represents the majesty of the national will, 
and at the same time he showed the modesty of the citizen placed in high office who 
knows that he is the servant of his people in their struggle toward liberty. He never 
lost sight of his great responsibilities to posterity, and in the most critical conflicts 
he always showed the courage to assume any responsibility no matter how great. He 
did not permit himself to be swerved from the course which he believed to be right 
by criticism dictated by prejudice and passion, nor did he allow flattery to modify 
his course of action. 

Directing the destinies of the Republic for a long period, he was ever faithful to the 
fulfillment of the laws passed by the representatives of the people, and this trait 
marks the moral standard of his entire life. Bolfvar characterized him as ‘‘the man 
of law,” a designation which has justly been conferred upon him by posterity. This 
spirit of loyalty manifests itself not only in his public papers but also throughout 
his personal and political correspondence. It was this fine trait which led him to 
perform acts and write pages which, like those of the other great founders of republi- 
can institutions, deserve to be perpetuated in marble. 

In 1821, while serving as executive head of the Government, he said: “‘ You have 
achieved your independence through force of arms; liberty will be given to you 
through your laws.’”’ On another occasion, during a period of unhappy conflict, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘I am by conviction a friend of law and I will sustain the law as a citizen; 
I am commander in chief and it is my duty to sustain the law in that capacity as 
well; I am the First Magistrate of the Republic, and it is my duty, if necessary, to 
die, sustaining the constitutional régime.”’ 

He unsheathed his sword to defend his people, but on more than one solemn occa- 
sion he gave evidence of his unswerving loyalty to that principle of liberty and 
wisdom which the people of the United States have inscribed to their illustrious 
martyrs on the memorial amphitheater at Arlington: When we assumed the soldier wa 
did not lay aside the citizen. 

This respect for the law was a great example and penetrated to the very soul of the 
nation which possesses the honor of counting Santander amongst its illustrious sons. 
This trait alone would be sufficient to earn for him the gratitude of endless generations 
of Colombians. The concept of law, inflexible as a shield to liberty and justice, 
Santander proclaimed during the infancy of the Republic with a firmness that never 
swerved, and he thus left his impress on the spiritual constitution of his people. On 
this solid foundation has been built the structure upon which all the sons of Colombia 
now stand. With each day the seeds sown by him are bearing new fruit. And as 
these achievements are perpetuated in national red-letter days of conciliation and 
peace, the countrymen of Santander incline their hearts in reverence before the 
ereat figures of the fathers of the Republic, beside whom may be seen, illuminated 
by the grateful acknowledgment of an entire people, the profiles of those other 
nameless heroes, those unknown soldiers whose unrecorded sacrifices and whose 
voluntary immolation have quickened and made fruitful the life of the nation. It 
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was virtues such as theirs which brought into victorious being the spiritual constitu- 
tion of the nation and stamped it with the seal of a noble unselfishness which looked 
solely toward the future destiny of the people for whose emancipation they had 
struggled and endured, to whose liberty they had consecrated their lives, counting 
‘their own martyrdom not too heavy a price for the future glory of their country. 

Mr. Secretary of State, ladies, and gentlemen, the walls of this splendid edifice 
which were raised in obedience to the highest aspirations and ideals of friendship 
between the nations of the New World, have been, and will forever he, eloquent wit- 
nesses to great initiatives in the interest of international justice and service. Near 
this spot, within our field of vision are the monuments to Washington and Lincoln, 
perpetual reminders of the immortal achievements of those choice spirits for the good 
of mankind. No spot could be more appropriate than this in which to assemble the 
great and good who have wrought the history of America. So Colombia, with joy 
and pride, intrusts this bust which perpetuates in marble the serene features of that 
great patriot who honored his country in the austere virtues of its chief magistracy, 
who served his people with abnegation and unswerving faithfulness, who uplifted 
them by his never-failing devotion and integrity. Never were his forces weakened 
by uncertainty, nor the beat of his stout heart disturbed by despair. In his hours 
of conflict in the field, as in his hours of thought and meditation, his faith in the future 
of Colombia never faltered. And when came the hour when that great mind, buffeted 
by the winds of so many tempests, might at last find eternal repose, still might be 
found indelibly engraved in his heart those high ideals which were the luminous 
goal of his life and upon which the fraternity of the American nations must be con- 
structed. 


Immediately following the conclusion of the minister’s address, 
his two young daughters, Maria and Lucia, assisted by Madame 
Olaya, pulled the ribbons which confined the Colombian flag draping 
the bust and, amidst the stirring strains of the Colombian national 
anthem, unveiled the marble features of General Santander, at the 
same time raising the yellow, red, and blue standard of Colombia so 
as to form a pabellon above and behind the bust and its pedestal. 
Mrs. Fred Page Tibbitts, granddaughter of General Santander, then 
placed a wreath of pink roses on the pedestal. 

The Secretary of State then accepted this significant and friendly 
gift in the following words: 


Mr. Minister, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: It is a high privilege to be permitted to 
accept, on behalf of the governing board of the Pan American Union, the bust of 
your great national hero, Gen. Francisco de Paula Santander, which thus finds a 
fitting place among the memorials commemorating the most distinguished services 
and an undying fame. The homage of peoples is paid to these heroes not simply 
because of gratitude, deep as that may be, but because of the sound instinct which 
links the hope of the future and the prosperity and greatness of the nation to the pres- 
ervation of the ideals exemplified in these lives of valor, of sacrifice, and of patriotic 
devotion. It is in the achievements of these strong men of noble purpose that the 
nation finds its proudest memories and its happiest inspiration. 

The gift of this bust of Santander is especially significant because he embodied 
in such large measure the qualification upon which the democratic development of 
the Republics of this continent must rest. He was a great soldier but in his thought 
arms only prepared the way for the establishment of the institutions of peace. He 
had preeminently the gift of organization. So remarkable was the display of his 
constructive power in the difficult days of war, so extraordinary was the success of 
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his efforts in the preparation of armies, that he was called ‘‘The organizer of victory.”’ 
It was Santander who trained in the eastern plains the army with which Bolivar 
undertook the campaign which was to give independence to five Republics beginning 
with New Granada. But to Santander victory was not an end in itself; it opened the 
avenue of opportunity for constitutional government. His greatest service to American 
constitutional development lies in the fact that we owe to him the civil organization 
of your great country. By precept and example he impressed upon his fellow citizens 
the importance of respect for law. 

You have referred, Mr. Minister, to his memorable words, ‘‘You have won your 
independence by your arms; you will keep liberty by your laws.’’ This profound 
sentiment should be inscribed on the portals of all capitols and written in the hearts 
of all who love their country. Santander did not refer to the mere observance of legal 
forms but to the fundamental truth that liberty can not live in disorder and anarchy; 
that it must have its institutions, its principles, its rules of action expressed in law; 
and that it is the intelligent support of a government of law which distinguishes the 
true lovers of liberty. 

At a time when the processes of republican government were still in a formative 
stage, Santander impressed upon his people the importance of forming a government 
of laws and not of men, and it was through his indefatigable labors that the founda- 
tions were laid for those guaranties of personal liberty in the institutions of justice 
upon which the greatness of your country must inevitably depend. The lesson 
that he taught is still the lesson that the world needs. It is because he not only thus 
thought, but because he devoted his life to the establishment of the essential princi- 
ples of liberty that we give high honor to this name and share your pride in his achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Minister, in accepting for the Pan American Union this bust of Santander 
I assure you that the name and fame of your national hero is enshrined in our hearts 
as of one who was a most eminent exponent of liberty under law. 


The strains of the Star Spangled Banner which followed the con- 
clusion of Secretary Hughes’s speech marked the close of the presen- 
tation ceremony and the beginning of the formal reception. The 
Minister and Madame Olaya received their guests just inside the 
main entrance to the Hall of the Americas, which, decorated with 
myriads of brilliant lights, with flowers, palms, and ferns, formed a 
colorful background for the rich gowns, jewels, and uniforms, diplo- 
matic and otherwise, of the thousand and more guests who thronged 
the building during the course of the evening. As usual, this stately 
hall, where hundreds took advantage of its perfect floor and the 
equally perfect music of the Marine Band to dance throughout the 
evening, vied in popularity with the buffet on the main floor, where 
the supper tables proclaimed the abundant and delicious provision 
made by the Colombian minister for his guests, in addition to that for 
the higher officials and diplomats which was laid in the Columbus 
room at the right of the Hall of the Americas. 

It may be said in conclusion that the Hall of Patriots is slowly 
but surely completing its task of assembling a full representative 
count of the greatest national heroes of the American Republics. 
Including Santander, just presented by Colombia, only 6 out of 
the total 21 remain to be heard from, and of these six two at least 
have already taken the preliminary steps required. 
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HE Fourth International American Conference, held at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, from July 12 to August 27, 1910, 
adopted on August 11 a resolution on future conferences 
whereby the governing board of the Pan American Union 

was authorized to call, within five years, the meeting of the Fifth 
International American Conference; to select the city where the 
meeting would take place; to prepare the program and regulations to 
govern the conference, in conformity with the provisions of the res- 
olution organizing the Union of American Republics; to give one 
year’s notice of the date and place selected for the conference; and to 
communicate not less than six months before the appointed time 
the program to the countries of the Union. 

In conformity with these provisions, at the regular meeting of the 
governing board of the Pan American Union on May 12, 1913, the 
city of Santiago, Chile, was unanimously selected and the commit- 
tees were appointed to draft the program and regulations for that 
conference. Because of the war, which set the clock of the world 
back so incalculably more than the five long years registered by the 
calendar, it became quite impossible to hold the meeting on the date 
decreed, it being finally set for March 25, 1923, in the same place as 
first specified. 

The following is the program, which was adopted by the governing 
board of the Pan American Union at a session held on Wednesday, 
December 6, 1922: : 


Consideration of the action taken by the participating countries, 
and of the application in each country of the conventions and resolu- 
tions of previous Pan American Conferences, with special reference to 
the convention concerning trade-marks, and the convention on literary 
and artistic copyright, signed at Buenos Aires, August 20, 1910. 


ue 


Organization of the Pan American Union on the basis of a con- 
vention, in accordance with the resolution adopted by the Fourth 
Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires, August 11, 1910. 
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WU 


Consideration of the results accomplished by the Congress of 
Jurists which met at Rio de Janeiro with respect to the codification 
of international law. 

lie 

Measures designed to prevent the propagation of infectious dis- 
eases, with special reference to the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Sanitary Conferences. 

Wis 

Pan American agreement on the laws and regulations concerning, 
and cooperation in the improvement of the facilities of, communica- 
tion on ocean and land and in the air. 

1. Improvement of ocean transportation facilities. 

2. The Inter-Continental Railroad and motor transportation. 

3. Policy, laws, and regulations concerning commercial aircraft; 
the advisability of an international technical commission on the 
location of standard landing places, the determination of aerial routes, 
and the formulation of special customs procedure for aircraft. 

4. Cooperation of the Governments of the American Republics in 
reference to all kinds of wireless communication in America, and by 
means of agreements for its regulation. 


VI. 


Cooperation with respect to the supervision of merchandise entering 
into international commerce. 

1. The uniformity of customs regulations and procedure. 

2. The uniformity of shipping and insurance documentation. 

3. The uniformity of principles and interpretation of maritime law. 

4. The uniformity of nomenclature for the classification of mer- 
chandise. 

5. Uniform parcels post procedure and consideration of the Pan 
American Parcel Post Convention. 

6. Advisability of adopting conventions in order to make effective 
Resolution XVII, voted by the Second Pan American Financial 
Congress, which assembled at Washington in January, 1920.1 


WATETR: 


Measures for the simplification of passports and adoption of stand- 
ard form. 
VIII. 
Cooperation in the study of agricultural problems; uniformity of 
agricultural statistics; cooperation in the elimination of diseases of 
cattle; organized effort for interchange of useful plants and seeds. 





1 The resolution referred to above is the following: 

Resolution XVII. Resolved, That, it being in the interest of all nations that there should be the widest 
possible distribution of raw materials, the importation of such materials into any country should not be 
prevented by prohibitive duties. 
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TX 


Consideration of measures tending toward closer association of the 
Republics of the American Continent with a view to promoting 
common interests. 


>.< 


Consideration of the best means to give wider application to the 
principle of the judicial or arbitral settlement of disputes between 
the Republics of the American Continent. 


xe 


Consideration of the best means to promote the arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes between nationals of different countries. 


on: 
Consideration of the reduction and limitation of military and naval 
expenditures on some just and practicable basis. 


Xe. 

Consideration of standardizing of university curricula and mutual 
recognition of the validity of professional degrees among the American 
Republics. 

XIV. 

Consideration of the rights of aliens resident within the jurisdiction 

of any of the American Republics. 
XV. 

Consideration of the status of children of foreigners born within the 

jurisdiction of any of the American Republics. 


XVI. 
Consideration of the questions arising out of an encroachment by 
a non-American power on the rights of an American nation. 


XVII. 


The formulation of a plan by which, with the approval of the 
scholars and investigators in the several countries, approximately 
uniform means may be used by the Governments of the Americas 
for protection of those archeological and other records needed in 
construction of an adequate American history. 


OV TT: 


Consideration of measures adapted to secure the progressive 
diminution in the consumption of alcoholic beverages. 


XIX. 


e 


Future conferences. 
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By A. Ropricuez DEL Busto. 


(The following are the main facts relating to the projected interoceanic navigation canal 
across South America, the author of which is the well-known Argentine professor, Senor 
Rodriguez del Busto. After long and careful debate by the members of the recent Inter- 
national Congress of Engineering held in September at Rio de Janeiro, the plan was 
unanimously approved by that body.) 


HE navigation of the coast of Patagonia, on both ocean 
fronts, is a constant source of danger, owing to the fact that 
the storms which here originate constitute a menace to the 
life of all persons who have adopted the precarious calling 

of the seafaring man. 

The plan here submitted suggests a method whereby navigation 
in these inclement regions may be reduced to a minimum. The 
method proposed is the construction of an interoceanic canal which 
would not only establish communication between the adjacent 
regions, but would also serve to stimulate marine interchange with- 
out endangering the lives of seamen. At the same time it would have 
the beneficial effect of establishing closer relations between the South 
American countries bordering on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and of strengthening generally the bonds uniting Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, Uruguay and, to a certain extent, 
all the South American countries. 

This plan of establishing a water route across the territories of the 
extreme south, thus uniting the southern Atlantic and Pacific, 
responds to a long-felt need since, owing to distance, the Panama 
Canal can not be need profitably by hive from the southern ports, and 
this applies equally to Atlantic ports such as Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Montevideo and those of the Pacific, such as Talcahuano, 
Valparaiso, and Callao. Moreover, in addition to the great distance 
of these ports from the Panama Canal, the Caribbean Sea and the 
Antilles waters in general are frequently the scene of violent hurri- 
canes to which all vessels en route to the canal are exposed. 

Then, too, one of the chief ambitions of the South American 
nations is to establish in the great Cordillera de los Andes, which 
traverses their continent, various points of access which may serve 
to unite ‘them and further the development: of eomumeneual URREDETGe. 





1 La Marana, Montevideo, Oct. 16, 1922. 
25821—23— Bull. 2 2 121 
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THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL. 


It is possible that Buenos Aires Lake, with the adjacent Bertrand 
Lake, constituted in prehuman epochs a lake of greater depth than 
can to-day be estimated, judging from the altitude of its shores. 
Possibly, also, it covered a much greater area, extending up the 
slopes of the surrounding mountains. At the present time, however, 
it is estimated that Buenos Aires Lake covers 2,000 square kilo- 
meters and Bertrand Lake 
100 square kilometers. 
Thus, it can be stated with 
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THE LOCATION OF THE PROJECTED CANAL IN Of Buenos Aires Lake offers 
Sapare ee all the necessary conditions 
for anavigable transcontinental canal. Its water supply is adequate 
and its distance from either ‘ocean is not great, the line of connec- 
tion starting from a point near Comodoro Rivadavia on the Gulf of 
San Jorge on the Atlantic seaboard and ending in the 'estuary or 
mouth of the Rio Baker in the Golfo de las Pefas on the Pacific 
side. In other words, the coincidence of these two gulfs on both 
ocean fronts reduces considerably the width of the continent at these 
points. 
Let us first consider the two sections of the proposed canal, exclud- 
ing the course of the lake which needs no additional work of construc- 
tion to be rendered navigable, located, respectively, at the two ex- - 
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tremities of the lake whence they will start and from which they 
will receive the greater part of their water supply. In considering 
the position of Buenos Aires Lake it should be remarked that the 
water at the two extremes, namely, the Argentine on the east and 
the Chilean on the west, has a difference of altitude which it is my 
intention to equalize. 

The eastern shore of the lake has an altitude of 500 meters above 
sea level, whereas the southern part of the western shore is only 222 
meters above. It should be noted that this latter altitude is limited 
to the section near the outlet of the lake whence issues the water 
which forms the Baker River. The other sides of the lake, to the 
north, west, and south, are shut in by high mountains, while the 
only other outlet is in the low Sierra del Este, which runs parallel 
to the lower course of the Fénix, the altitude of which is as above 
stated and beyond which hes the extensive Argentine plains. This 
is the region in Argentine territory which, with the exception of a 
few elevations of small account, must be traversed by the canal on 
its way to the Atlantic. 

It is entirely possible that in remote geologic epochs the altitude 
at this point, now so low and along which flows the water from the 
lake, approximated more nearly that of the sections surrounding 
the lake on the north, west, and south—regions which he in the midst 
of the great Andean system together with the gap at the southwest 
which constitutes the great outlet of the abundant and torrential Rio 
Baker. At the right of this opening hes Mount Andes, 2,100 meters 
in height, and at its left another mountain of lesser altitude. 

Thus, we see that the lake is entirely surrounded by elevations 
only a short distance back from its shores, with the single ex- 
ception of the outlet of the Fénix River to the east and, to the 
southwest, the break in the mountains through which issues the Rio 
Baker, and which we shall try to avoid. 

The height of the mountains (in meters) surrounding the lake is 
as follows: On the north—Mount Castillo, 2,675; Rojo, 1,920; 
Iwan, 2,220; Cresta, 1,570; Piramide, 1,785; Cabeza Blanca, 1,200; 
Hudson, 2,600; Redondo, 2,150; Largo, 1,960; and Nudo, 2,170; 
on the west—San Clemente, 3,870; Las Parvas, 2,080; Cordén 
Contreras, 2,310; Hyades, 3,080; Largo, 2,825; Andes, 2,100; Soler, 
2,190; Cacho, 1,550; Cachet, 2,610; and Arenales, 3,440; on the 
south—Pico Sur, 2,190; Jeinemeni, 2,600; Punta del Sur, 2,195; 
Zeballos, 2,680; Sello, 1,820; Lago Via Lacte, 1,465; and Tolderia, 
1,476. In addition, there are other mountains, unnamed, with 
corresponding elevations, all of which constitute never-failing 
sources of supply to the respective rivers and streams which flow 
into Lake Buenos Aires. 
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There are 42 rivers and streams which flow into the lake, not 
counting their tributaries some of which carry an abundant supply 
of water, their names being as follows: Rio Bertrand, Soler, Delta, 
Murta, Engafio, Resbalén, Avellanas, Ibafiez (which, according to 
Senior Platen, rose 4 meters in 24 hours and includes no less than 31 
tributaries), Hormigas, Fénix, Antiguos, Jeinemeni, Nieve, Parado, 
Bosque, Mulas, Chorrillo, Pefiascoso, Lechoso, Henul, Salto, ete. 

The length of Buenos Aires Lake, including the adjacent Bertrand 
—that is to say, from the source of the Rio Baker to the point near 
the outlet of the Fénix whence should start the canal on its way to 
the Atlantic—is 180 kilometers. From this point to Comodoro 
Rivadavia or to Bahia sin Fondo there is a distance of 275 kilometers. 
The distance, therefore, from the source of the Baker River to its 
mouth in the Pacific is 195 kilometers. 


WESTERN SECTION OF THE CANAL. 


The Rio Baker issues from Lake Bertrand through the opening in 
the mountains already mentioned in the form of a torrent approxi- 
mately 140-150 meters in width. 

In the bed of this river an enormous dyke or dam will have to be 
constructed which must be intrenched in the hills and in the granite 
base, the excavations underneath the river extending down to the 
solid bedrock. In a construction of such magnitude this solid 
foundation is indispensable in order to insure durability. This 
dam must be sufficiently high to equal the level of the outlet of the 
Fénix River, through which must flow the water which is to feed the 
eastern canal. In other words, its elevation above the river bed at 
the source of the Baker must be from 273 to 278 meters. The 
progress which has to-day been attained in cement construction 
work precludes any doubts as to the successful practicability of 
such an undertaking, for the entire theory of resistance has been 
modified, salt being now added to the cement during construction 
periods of intense cold, sand being heated by means of steam, as water 
is heated, when the temperature descends to zero. During the period 
of construction the work is covered during the night, the cement sur- 
faces being sprayed off with steam the following morning. Hydraulic 
construction to-day surpasses in volume those ancient achievements 
in the deserts of Egypt. 

The lake at the source of the Baker, as has been stated, reaches a 
level of 222 meters, whereas at its eastern end the level varies 
from 217 to 227 meters. The first lock or locks, according to the 
dimensions, will have to be constructed in the Rio Baker immedi- 
ately after it issues from the lake. 

The canal which is to be constructed along the course of the 
Baker will be fed from Buenos Aires Lake through the first locks 
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situated at the head of the dam, until such time as it can be supplied 
by the lateral canal to be fed by the tributaries of the Baker, which 
are as follows: The Rio de la Colonia and Rio Ventisqueros on the 
right bank; Rio Chacabuco, Rio and Lake Cochrane, Rio del Salto y 
Tranquilo, Rio de los Nadis, Rio Vargas and Rio Bravo on the left 
bank. 

In the middle course of the Baker there will be a second series of 
locks, in graded scale, but of less importance than the first. 

Baker River, itself, according to the experts who have explored 
its lower course, has in some places a depth of 12 fathoms, and during 
the last 75 kilometers of its course is navigable by vessels possessing 
considerable draft. 

It may be pertinent here to refer to the recommendations approved 
at the last International Congress of Land Navigation held at Milan, 
which, among others, contain the following conclusion: 

A system of locks represents the simplest and strongest device for 
getting by cascades, rapids, ete. 


LAKES BUENOS AIRES AND BERTRAND. 


Let us, for a moment, imagine ourselves at the top of the projected 
dam, behind us the high lock at the level of Buenos Aires and Ber- 
trand Lakes, and let us further suppose that we are able to traverse 
the surface of the lake, which has been raised to its former margins 
of level, lapping the slopes of those high snow-capped Andean 
mountains by which it is surrounded, and we shall be able to realize 
that the 2,000 square kilometers of Buenos Aires Lake and the 100 
square kilometers of Bertrand Lake have extended their surface 20 
per cent, and, furthermore, that by raising the water to a total level 
of 280 meters the area of the lake could easily be increased to 2,400 
square kilometers. 

Let us next imagine this volume of water available for the canals, 
one issuing from the lake itself and extending to Comodoro Riva- 
davia on the Atlantic seaboard, starting from the lock adjacent to 
the outlet of the Fénix, from which point the water of the lake will 
flow through Argentine territory, crossing the canyons close to the 
outlet, and proceeding until it reaches Bahia Fondo or Comodoro 
Rivadavia, covering a total distance of 295 kilometers; the other, 
from the extreme south of Lake Bertrand by the Rio Baker to its 
mouth in the Golfo de las Pefias on the Pacific side. 

The whole length of the lake, from the source of the Rio Baker to 
the outlet of the Fénix, is 180 kilometers; and the canal which would 
be constructed in the bed of the Baker from source to mouth would 
be 195 kilometers long, this being the total length of the river as meas- 
ured by Chilean experts. 
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THE EASTERN OR ATLANTIC SECTION OF THE CANAL. 


As soon as the construction of the dam at the western extremity 
of Buenos Aires Lake shall have been concluded, work should begin on 
the section of canal leaving the first lock east of Buenos Aires Lake. 
This will include the simultaneous construction of the first section 
of the navigable canal toward the east and of the parallel feeder 
canal. Into this latter, which will receive a great volume of water 
from Buenos Aires Lake from a point near the outlet of the Fénix, 
will flow the upper course of the Deseado River and the lower sections 
of the Fénix and of the Senguer, both of which carry only a small 
volume of water. The feeder canal will have to be connected with 
reservoirs of water located at convenient distances in order that it 
may keep the navigation canal adequately supplied. 

The position of the locks throughout the course of the canal must 
be carefully calculated, and any existing elevations of land must be 
taken into consideration. The canal will flow parallel to the Deseado, 
taking an easterly course after crossing the Aurquegueguel and 
running parallel to the unnamed stream. In its course through this 
part of Argentine Patagonia it will naturally encounter some elevated 
eround which will, of course, have to be avoided. 

Before reaching the coast the canal will be confronted by a chain 
of low mountains running from southwest to northeast which, after 
intersecting the range which runs southward from a point southeast 
of Colhué, runs toward the northeast, west of Comodoro Rivadavia 
and the intervening region between that port and the overflow from 
Lake Colhué which forms the Rio Chico. Finally, near the coast 
will be encountered a few isolated hills which can easily be avoided. 

As will be seen, from the point at which we leave the unnamed 
stream the course varies considerably, running first toward the east 
and thence northeast in order to pass through the gap in the hills. 
The canal will then proceed parallel with the hills or elevations which, 
as stated, lie west of the town of Rivadavia. After passing these 
foothills, the canal will flow either toward Comodoro Rivadavia or 
Bahia Fondo, leaving the hills to the west in either case. Which- 
ever course is followed the canal will then descend, very gradually, 
in the direction of Rivadavia, and from this point onward the ground 
slopes consistently toward the east and the northeast; that is to say, 
toward the sea. 
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By Jutius Kien. 


Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce. 


HE selection of efficient traveling agents for service abroad 
is one of the things now most vitally essential to our success 
in foreign business. Innumerable instances have been 
reported to the Department of Commerce where unwise 

appointments have proved extremely costly, or even disastrous, 
to the American manufacturers whose judgment was at fault. The 
present crucial period of reconstruction is no time for such errors, 
which are apt to endanger not simply the individual merchant 
involved but also the good will and standing of American export 
firms in general. A comprehensive survey of this situation by 
experts of this department throughout the world has revealed certain 
striking facts and conclusions which may be of value to executives 
and others responsible for the selection and direction of oversea 
salesmen. 

In considering a prospective traveling agent, it is undesirable to 
give exclusive attention to any single element or phase of his equip- 
ment. He must be suited (a) to the territory and the trade to be 
visited; (6) to the line of goods to be handled; and (c) to the com- 
mercial policies of his employer. He must, in other words, be a 
trade builder, not an order-book filler. The two are not synonymous; 
in fact, the distinction between them is especially significant and 
timely at this stage of development in American foreign trade. 


THE SALESMAN’S GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY. 


If an export campaign is definitely and seriously contemplated, 
the American manufacturer should send out absolutely the best 
man obtainable, even at some temporary sacrifice in connection with 
his domestic business. This traveling representative will be regarded 
as the spokesman of his country as well as of his company; he will 
be in a position to build up or damage the prestige of both. There 
devolves upon him, therefore, and upon those who select and direct 
him, a responsibility, not simply to his firm but to all of its fellow 
American exporters, that can not be ignored. His negotiations with 





1 From Commerce Reports, Aug. 28, 1922, 
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alien peoples will tax his resources to the utmost, and unless he has 
unusual ability he is sure to betray his deficiencies. Consequently 
it is more than a costly mistake; it is a direct affront to the United 
States and to its more conscientious exporters to send to foreign 
countries simply the individual who can be spared with the least 
inconvenience or who happens to have some superficial quality to 
commend him. 

The agent should be a man of good education, thoroughly versed 
in the fundamental technical aspects of his field. He should possess, 
moreover, a broad fund of information. He should be able to con- 
verse with foreign buyers about something besides the actual goods 
he is handling. Even a superficial knowledge of the topics of the 
day may often pave the way for profitable business, this being 
especially true in the Latin countries. The salesman should have a 
wide acquaintance with general American conditions. He should 
be able to “sell”” American manufacturing methods as effectively as 
a bill of merchandise or an individual unit of machinery. He should 
be able to persuade a prospective foreign buyer that the American 
way of producing a given article is eminently efficient or possibly 
superior to others. 


STABILITY OF MORAL CHARACTER. 


The personality of a traveling agent is a factor whose importance 
can scarcely be overestimated. Stability of moral character is an 
indispensable requirement. No matter how brilliant he may be as a 
salesman, if his moral character is questioned by a foreign merchant 
this will reflect upon the manufacturer and upon his country. No 
weak-willed person should be sent abroad on a business mission. 
Much more attention should be given to the representative's personal 
habits than would be the case in selecting a representative to work 
in the United States. 

Instances of habitual gambling, of drunkenness, of dissolute living 
by American traveling salesmen in foreign countries have come to 
the attention of the Department of Commerce. Though these may 
be few in number, in each case grave and sometimes irreparable injury 
has been done to the interests of the exporter and the reputation of 
America. 

RELIABILITY A PRIME REQUISITE. 


Reliability in the broadest sense is a primary requisite. The over- 
sea salesman is largely ‘“‘on his own’’; his house must depend upon 
his diseretion; he can not be watched and guided as can his domestic 
counterpart. A prominent American manufacturing concern which 
has just entered the export field has recently learned, at some cost, 
the necessity for greater caution in this regard. 
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The company undertook to cover South Africa with a “hustling” 
domestic salesman who had for years been allowed to operate in a 
restricted territory with very little control or supervision from head- 
quarters. The strange conditions of the foreign assignment proved 
altogether too much for him; he evaded making reports (he had 
never been accustomed to make them at home); he was continually 
cabling for money, though he presented no expense account; he did 
not answer cablegrams or letters from his firm, which is now receiving 
reports from outside sources of his generally unsatisfactory conduct. 
This firm had failed to assure itself of the fundamental reliability of 
the individual in question; it simply selected a man with a good 
record of orders in the domestic field and ‘‘turned him loose’”’ in 
totally strange surroundings. Its nonchalant readiness to ‘‘take a 
chance”’ has cost it a large prospective business and has distinctly dam- 
aged the reputation of other American exporters in South Africa. 


SOCIAL QUALITIES OF THE SALESMAN. 


This warning against the selection of men who are likely to prove 
unreliable should not be taken as implying any prejudice against the 
salesman who is a ‘‘good mixer.” That quality, indeed, is highly 
desirable if it is united with restraint and proper standards of behavior. 

The traveling agent should be a student of human nature, with the 
ability to adapt himself to the persons with whom he comes in con- 
‘tact. While abroad he will find the social obligations of his position 
far more exacting than in the United States. A successful general 
sales manager has expréssed the opinion that he would never send a 
salesman into any territory unless he himself were willing to take 
that salesman home to dinner with his family. This test is espe- 
cially applicable in the case of a salesman sent abroad, because in 
most foreign countries the personal element is stressed more than it 
is here. 

Tact and good manners are essential attributes of the successful 
traveling agent. These imply an absence of boastfulness either about 
himself or about the United States. They imply also that he should 
refrain from criticism that might offend the sensibilities of foreigners. 
He should remember that he is sent out as a salesman and not as a 
reformer. 

TACT AND POLITENESS NEEDFUL. 


Lack of tact is considered by some to have been one of the out- 
standing deficiencies of American traveling men in the past, especially 
in South America. What is regarded as bluff good fellowship in this 
country is very distasteful to the Latin American, who is accustomed 
to well-phrased compliments and a strict observance of certain con- 
ventions. The Latin American dislikes the appearance of doing busi- 
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ness in a hurry, although an understanding of the proper approach 
often results in actual orders almost as quickly as in the United 
States. 

The absence of politeness is more noticeable to the Latin American 
than its observance and often serves to condemn a salesman in his 
eyes. Such a little thing as failure to remove a hat in calling on a 
buyer has lost many desirable sales. Loss of numerous repeat orders 
can be traced to failure to visit customers to say good-by just before 
the salesman leaves a town where he has spent some time. On the 
other hand, a post card written from some distant place has served 
to keep the salesman and his goods before his customer’s mind, since 
it shows a highly appreciated personal touch. 

A salesman who assiduously cultivates the personal element is 
often able to divert trade from other houses to his own. 


DILIGENCE AND CAPABILITY MORE VALUABLE THAN MERE BRILLIANCE. 


In general, observation seems to indicate that a man of the “ plug- 
ger’’ type is to be preferred for foreign service to the temperamental 
“star” salesman. It has been found that the latter often suffers a 
severe failure abroad when his customary spectacular methods can 
not be adjusted to meet foreign conditions. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that an oversea salesman must 
possess sound judgment; he will need it, especially if he is pioneering 
for his house and is expected to select its permanent agents. A com- 
mon fault now being reported in this connection is the assignment of 
foreign agencies to those dealers who place the largest orders, regard- 
less of the dealers’ organization, stability, and capacity to render 
service. Equally dangerous is the selection of a house which is 
already handling so many more profitable classes of goods that his 
own line is certain to be slighted or ignored. When the agent se- 
lected happens to be of competing European nationality, the error 
is all the more serious. 

The ability to form a shrewd, just estimate of persons and situa- 
tions is, therefore, invaluable in a traveling representative abroad. 
primarily because his responsibilities are apt to be greater than those 
of a domestic salesman. 


THE QUESTION OF NATIONALITY AND RACE. 


The question of the salesman’s nationality is most important. 
He should be a real American and should bear the indubitable ap- 
pearance of one. In too many cases men have been chosen merely 
because they were born and reared abroad and are supposed to have 
contacts in a foreign country. If a salesman is selected who is a 
naturalized American, special care must be exercised with respect 
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to his foreign contacts. The work of such a man, going back to his 
old home as representative of a high-grade American concern, will 
be valueless unless, in addition to his standing here, his position in 
his own community was of the best before he came to the United 
States. This matter is certain to be rigorously investigated by the 
prospective purchasers whom he approaches. 

In connection with these remarks two examples may be cited. 
The first is that of an American citizen who is a native of an eastern 
European country. He has good technical knowledge, is a univer- 
sity graduate, and has gone through two years of the most thorough 
apprenticeship in an American steel plant. Yet, upon his return to 
his native country, his family connections, and the personal and 
political antipathies involved in those connections, were such as to 
prevent his success. An American with similar general qualifica- 
tions, even without the linguistic ability, would have been received 
most cordially where the native-born European was met with instant 
and final rebuffs. 


ANOTHER INSTANCE OF UNFITNESS. 


The second example is that of a salesman sent to Europe by an 
American grain exporter. This man was the son of a high official 
in a central European country. Yet his efforts were futile and his 
services worthless. He did not know the old conservative business 
firms. The possession of money affected his character, and he 
plunged into reckless living. Before the American firm could stop 
him he had exhausted a large letter of credit and drawn checks to 
the amount of $4,000. He accomplished nothing in a business way, 
and, like the previous case, he left a wake of contempt and antipathy 
toward American business in general which has directly affected our 
trade in those sections. 

Foreign business men will make allowances for out-and-out Ameri- 
cans that they will not make for natives of their own countries. In 
general, they have a definite and correct idea as to what a typical 
American is, and they like to be approached by such typical Ameri- 
cans on business matters. 


THE ‘ SALES INSTINCT.”’ 


Efficient salesmanship is, naturally, a vital requirement, distinctly 
more important than proficiency in foreign languages. The traveling 
representative must be a salesman by nature, with the ‘‘sales in- 
stinct.’”” This is a point on which a manufacturer can easily assure 
himself either by demanding references on previous sales experience 
or by giving a man an opportunity to demonstrate his ability in some 
near-by territory. As was indicated above, domestic sales ability 
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does not always insure success abroad, but the lack of it obviously 
makes the appointment of such an inexperienced representative a 
highly speculative enterprise and not justifiable from the standpoint 
of a business investment. 

The representative for foreign service should have a well-balanced 
comprehension of sales problems and a psychological understanding 
of the buyer’s position. He should not be a mere “order taker.” 


DESIRABILITY OF PRELIMINARY TRAINING. 


Certain experienced export houses advocate the policy of taking 
a man into the home office and training him in company policies 
and organization for at least two years before he issent abroad. Such 
an apprenticeship provides another important asset—enthusiastic 
loyalty. A thorough course in the company’s plant is also regarded 
as desirable by many, so that the prospective traveling salesman may 
be entirely familiar with the product and the possibilities of adapt- 
ing it to meet new demands. If the salesman does not understand 
his particular line of merchandise, its technical nomenclature, raw 
materials, etc., his lack of knowledge becomes evident as soon as he 
meets an experienced buyer; in such a case the confidence of the 
purchaser is shaken. 

Not long ago one of the highest-priced makes of American auto- 
mobiles was being represented in South America by a traveling 
patent-medicine salesman, whose sole qualification for the position 
was his knowledge of Spanish and of “‘the customs of the people.” 
He made this company ridiculous in the eyes of scores of shrewd 
Latin American business executives, who put the incident down as 
‘just one more example of Yankee stupidity.” Precisely the same 
mistake was. made by a leading revolver concern, which sent out as 
its South American salesman an accomplished linguist, the son of 
a missionary born and brought up abroad, who had spent two 
weeks in the factory in Connecticut and had not even a “speaking 
acquaintance” with the mechanism of his samples. 

It is nothing less than ridiculous for a steel company to send 
to Europe a man who does not possess a fundamental knowledge 
of the steel business and whose only asset is a long detail in Europe 
with the Army or with an American charitable organization. It 
is far more absurd and more expensive than it would be for the 
same corporation to make him its district manager in Detroit or 
Chicago. In this country he can at least get in touch with the 
home office by long-distance telephone if he is in trouble. But 
when he is abroad this is impossible. 


KNOWLEDGE OF FOREIGN CONDITIONS AND LANGUAGES. 


A preliminary knowledge of the peculiar characteristics and 
conditions in the country to be visited will contribute very greatly 
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to the success of the salesman. Just before he sails he should sup- 
plement this preliminary information with the latest data available 
in the Department of Commerce. Without basic market informa- 
tion of this sort he will have difficulty in judging the possibilities 
of sales development and may waste his efforts trying to place goods 
where there are no prospects of adequate returns for the money 
spent in cultivating the field. But, as already indicated, the pos- 
session of such general knowledge of foreign conditions should 
not be the sole determining factor in the selection of a traveling 
representative. 

With respect to the salesman’s ability to speak the languages of 
the countries he is to visit, there is a general agreement that such 
knowledge is very desirable, but the instances cited above confirm 
the opinion of some experienced exporters who are inclined to believe 
that its importance is overemphasized and that it should often be 
considered subordinate to the possession of other qualifications. 
It is unquestionably important, but not so much so as character, 
salesmanship, knowledge of the company’s product and _ policies, 
and thoroughgoing Americanism. It may be noted, by the way, 
that observers of the Department of Commerce and others have 
discerned a marked improvement in recent years in the linguistic 
ability of American traveling salesmen abroad. 


ACCURACY AND EXACTNESS—SUPERVISION. 


Accuracy and e¢xactness are especially essential in an oversea 
salesman; any deficiencies in these respects will mean serious losses of 
time, disagreements, canceled orders—and another blot on America’s 
trade reputation. After an order is taken it is very necessary that 
it should be written up explicitly as regards terms and method 
of packing and that accurate information regarding the customer 
and his standing should be given. It is possible for a serious dis- 
agreement to arise between the manufacturer and a customer if 
the former does not fully understand the instructions that he received 
from the salesman who made definite promises to the customer. 
A very large percentage of the commercial disputes coming to the 
attention of the foreign offices of this Department arise from hastily 
written orders and careless statements of terms, delivery arrangements, 
etc., in the documents drawn up by the salesman. 

Close supervision over the traveling agent’s activities is one of 
the best methods of obviating difficulties. The home office should 
keep in close touch with him, by correspondence and. otherwise, 
and should consistently direct and aid him. It is obviously wrong 
for a man to be without direction from his company for months 
while he is traveling in a foreign field. This is one of the commonest 
causes of difficulty with American oversea selling. 
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Another prevalent fault is the curtailment of the time to be spent 
abroad by the salesman. This point deserves careful consideration, 
because an unduly hurried trip, especially if it is an inaugural effort, 
results in inaccurate estimates of market possibilities, hasty con- 
nections, and other wasteful errors. ‘‘ Hurry-up workers” sent out 
“just to get an idea of the field” have been responsible, in some 
instances, for serious mistakes in policy and oversights of opportunities. 


CONTINUITY IN SERVICE. 


An important criticism that may be offered with respect to the 
position of the traveling agent is the lack of continuity of employ- 
ment. It seems difficult for some American concerns to retain the 
services of a first-class export man. Better offers from other firms 
constitute a great temptation, and the result is that many do not 
have the advantage of employing the same salesman in the same 
territory for a number of years. It is of the utmost importance 
that the connections of an export house established by foreign 
representatives be maintained, and this can best be done by sending 
out the same agent year after year. It is, quite evidently, a waste 
of effort to change personnel too often. The first trip must neces- 
sarily be one of education more than of definite results in the way of 
orders. In this connection most American firms have made serious 
mistakes and, because of their change of personnel, have found that 
their competitors have taken away a great deal of their trade. 

Many firms have been disposed to change their salesman if on the 
first trip he has not made a great success. This has injured them 
greatly in the eyes of their customers, who are inclined, for this reason, 
to withhold absolute confidence from such a house. Even though a 
first trip does not result in a deluge of orders, manufacturers should 
be just as careful before dispensing with a salesman’s services as 
they are in employing him. They should ascertain whether his 
success was less than could reasonably be expected. 

Furthermore, to obtain the best results, the traveling representa- 
tive should be paid a good salary, so that he may be contented and 
comfortable. Cutting down expenses by reducing the income of 
the man abroad is false economy. First cost as regards salary has 
been the chief consideration of many firms, with the frequent result 
that in the end they have paid dearly for their experiment. There 
should be generous travel allowances, since entertaining is essential 
in many regions of the world. 


LEGAL ASPECTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


It is necessary to supply each traveling agent with a power of 
attorney clearly defining the scope of his activities—a little more 
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limited as to authority in the case of a new and untried man, a little 
broader in the case of a man with experience and enjoying the thor- 
ough confidence of his principals, if he proceeds to a country where he 
may be called upon to render quick decisions and to settle disputes. 

In a great many countries the power to give a receipt for moneys 
is not included in the general power of attorney and will not be 
implied. It must be specifically named. The power of attorney 
must also contain indications as to how and under what cireum- 
stances it may be revoked. Unscrupulous agents have occasionally 
bound their principles because of an improperly worded power of 
attorney. The “‘power”’ should be prepared by a lawyer. 


FACILITATING WORK OF COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS ABROAD. 


The Department of Commerce is giving considerable attention to 
measures to facilitate the work of American salesmen abroad, partic- 
ularly in the Latin American countries. <A bill is now before Congress 
to give effect to the uniform commercial-travelers treaty, which 
has already been ratified with seven of the Latin American Republics, 
by the terms of which commercial travelers of one country will be 
able to operate in the territory of another simply upon the payment 
of a single fee and the obtaining of a license which is valid throughout 
the whole country. The customs formalities on the entrance of 
travelers’ samples are to be simplified, samples without value to be 
admitted free of all duty. 

The Department of Commerce will issue to American travelers 
the certificates of identification called for by the convention, and it 
realizes the implied responsibility of promoting the selection of 
proper American salesmen to represent American business in foreign 
countries. 
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By W. M. Danner, 
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HE world could have been rid of leprosy long ago, instead 
of which it has even invaded the United States. Yet Eng- 
land and France are free of lepers, though once menaced by 
their presence in large numbers. 

It is possible for every land to be equally free from this dreadful 
disease. Deliverance should not, however, be sought by the method 
which freed England. The same principle is to be employed, viz., 
segregation. But instead of stringent legislation that aggravated the 
woful misery of the leper, there should be humane conditions that 
bring comfort, happiness, and hope to him, and safety to the world. 

Back of the present insistent call to rid the world of leprosy are 
two fundamental and sufficient requirements—one the economic need; 
the other the command of Christ. The commission to “Cleanse the 
lepers”? meant that we should do away with leprosy, and the world 
could have done so long ago. It can be rid of leprosy inside of a very 
few years. All that is needed is enlightened governmental action and 
determined effort. This being so, it would seem to be the duty, if 
not, indeed, the privilege, of every man representing his nation to 
look into the subject of leprosy and its cure. 


LEPROSY IS A SOCIAL WASTE. 


Perhaps we have thought of leprosy too much in the terms of horrid 
disfigurement and awful dismemberment. Why should not that very 
aspect have hastened the relief which even yet is denied to thousands 
of these wretched beings? Be that as it may, leprosy has other 
claims upon the attention of the thoughtful and the humane. 

More effectually than any other disease leprosy removes its victim 
from hope of social usefulness. He becomes a complete loss to society 
as worker with either hand or brain. Instead he is a costly menace. 
Heretofore presumably incurable, not actually so, he has been a per- 
manent charge upon society, instead of a temporary care. The aggre- 
gate earning capacity lost by the 2,000,000 or more lepers in the world 
to-day and the cost of their care and maintenance are a deliberate 
waste, inasmuch as-the disease can be stamped out within a reasonable 
period of time, thus preventing the continuance of this waste and 
menace indefinitely. 
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So we have the lepers as an offense on our highways, or a danger in 
our homes, or a steady drain upon the public purse, in place of an 
equal number of men and women of sound bodies and clear minds 
(plus their caretakers) doing their share of the world’s constructive 
work. 

For while leprosy gradually reduces its unfortunate prey to help- 
lessness, these outcasts of society were once, for the most part, headed 
in the direction of useful citizenship. The appalling fact is that 
instead of this being a problem of millions of infected people, as in 
tuberculosis, which by its very magnitude daunts us, leprosy lays 
claim to but little more than 2,000,000 throughout the entire world, 
so distributed that each country where there are victims of the disease 
has it well within its power to stamp the thing out completely and 
quickly. 

The United States Senate Committee on Public Health and National 
Quarantine, which in 1916 presented the bill, which became a statute, 
appropriating $250,000 for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
buildings for a national leprosarium, said: “‘ Leprosy is a communi- 
cable, loathsome, mutilating, chronic disease.”’ 

The experts who testified before the committee were of the opinion 
that if the lepers in the United States were all segregated the further 
spread of the disease would be controlled and the problem reduced 
to insignificant proportions in a short space of time. It was shown 
that in other countries the establishment of national leprosaria. had 
effectively eradicated leprosy. 


THE S O S OF THE LEPER. 


The leper is a human being. That is the most interesting side of 
the story. But the leper must be recognized as a menace to his 
fellow man. Why is it that his presence stops our usual processes of 
thought, dams up our sympathies, and turns us into a panicky mob 
seeking escape from some sudden peril ? 

it is because we know what leprosy does to its victims if left to run 
its course. We know that travelers may come through countries 
where as yet neither governmental or Christian care reaches any con- 
siderable proportion of the lepers. We know that they bring germs 
of a disease which, be they pauper or magnate, will cause them to be 
shunned. With no friendly refuge, soon they are hopeless, and all 
who come in close contact have the possibility of perenne like unto 
them. 

The disease is communicable, often not early discovered, hence the 
horrible fear lest the leper has contaminated his family, neighbors, 
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THE NATIONAL LEPROSARIUM AT NIGUA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Upper: General view of the leprosarium, which is located on the Caribbean shore about 14 miles from 
Santo Domingo. Lower: The administration building and home of the Catholic Nursing Sisters who 
care for the lepers. 
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customers, or the tourists who pass his way going from one end of 
the earth to the other. 


BUT STILL A LIVING SOUL. 


But this leper is a man, or a woman, or a child out of whose human 
heart comes such a cry for sympathy and help, such a yearning for 
a kind look, a friendly word and a soothing touch, as can come from 
no other tortured heart. After centuries of neglect and suffering he 
is sending his distress signal abroad throughout the world, the “SOS” 
of the leper. Is it not time that we ‘‘catch”’ the call and send back 
the answer, ‘‘Hold on. We are coming”’ ? 


SAVING THE UNTAINTED. 


What may well be called the most important phase in the segrega- 
tion of lepers is the isolation of children from their parents in the hope 
that they have escaped the taint and will develop into sound men and 
women. Leprosy is not hereditary, and of course everyone who comes 
in contact with a leper does not contract the disease. However, one 
of the most obvious ways by which leprosy may be propagated is 
association of leprous parents with their children. In providing 
means for their early separation, always with regard for the parent’s 
feelings and willing consent, society receives its greatest protection. 

Occasionally a child of lepers shows signs of the disease and is 
separately treated—another invaluable feature of segregation, viz., 
the opportunity for treatment of the disease in its incipient stages. 

It is a governmental duty to learn of every case of leprosy within a 
country, immediately segregate the unfortunate victim, surround 
him with care and consideration, and, in the case of parenthood, 
save the child. Thus we protect society, which means our own 
families. 

It is one privilege of the Mission to Lepers to provide for the 
intellectual welfare, the social happiness, and the spiritual develop- 
ment of such wards of Governments. 

Need for employment of their time should not be overlooked. Not 
alone suffering, but idleness has been the leper’s portion in the past. 
Shut out from every human occupation, their minds have been 
undeveloped while their bodies wasted. Minds as well as bodies must 
be rebuilt. Work for those still able is a godsend. 

Partly as a result of the activities of the Mission to Lepers, the 
Governments of many lands are taking new heed to the leper ques- 
tion. They are persuaded that segregation is the beginning of the 
solution of the leper problem. 

One encouraging phase of this governmental interest is the adop- 
tion of methods advocated by the Mission to Lepers in regard to the 
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class of house for lepers and the general arrangement and manage- 
ment of leper colonies and settlements. This form of leadership, 
Doctor Heiser says, is a very valuable contribution to the welfare 
of the world. 

Another result of the mission’s work is the education of the public 
upon the subject of leprosy to the point where it is now believed a 
forward advance is possible that will rid the world of leprosy. 


WHERE ARE THE LEPERS? 


Lepers are found all over the world. They are scattered through 
nearly every land, belonging to practically every race. Russia has 
probably more lepers than any other European country. The 
Scandinavian peninsula is infected along its entire western coast line. 
Portions of Spain and Portugal are badly infected, and along the 
northwestern shores of the Mediterranean lepers are found. India 
and southern China may be called hotbeds of leprosy. Japan, too, 
has many lepers. The Philippine Islands have about 5,000, greatly 
reduced from former numbers by scientific segregation. The 
Hawauan Islands have a small quota. Practically the entire coast 
line of Africa is infected, in some sections heavily; also Madagascar. 

South America is by no means free from the contagion, which 
spreads up through Central America and into Mexico, where it is 
severe. Oceania and the islands of the seas have not escaped. 
Iven far off Iceland has her leper colony and Greenland knows the 
disease. There aré lepers in Canada and there are lepers in the 
United States of America. Certainly it is none too early to start an 
educational campaign in every nation where the disease exists. 

The South American survey made by Doctor Browning is thought 
arresting and gives opportunity for at least a limited study of the 
situation. It encourages further work, looking to the ultimate 
elimination of leprosy from that entire continent. 

The investigation so far conducted indicates that leprosy exists 
in all the countries of South America except Chile. Colombia seems 
to have a larger leper population than any other one of the South 
American countries, although the proportion is high in Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Brazil, Argentina, and Paraguay. The disease exists 
chiefly in those countries where there is a considerable negro popula- 
tion or population of mixed blood. 

In the leper hospitals the majority of patients are colored people. 
The prevailing attitude is not one of deep-seated, wide-spread abhor- 
rence of the disease. Indifference to the conditions and the permitting 
of lepers to go on the streets can only be corrected by an educational 
campaign. It seems that only when patients become a burden to 
relatives or so disfigured that they cause disgust are they reported 
to the authorities. 
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Our representative reports that of the 10 Republics, only four 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Brazil—have laws which may be 
considered stringent regarding the segregation of lepers. These four 
maintain official leper hospitals; but even in these countries the laws, 
good enough in themselves, are not rigidly enforced. 

Our investigation emphasizes the fact that officials of most of the 
countries would welcome any scientific help or suggestions for com- 
bating the disease. This leads to the natural question of methods of 
cooperation by which South America can join forces in nation-wide, 
then continent-wide policies for ridding the whole world of leprosy. 

It is obvious how necessary it will be to extend operations into 
every area of the world where lepers are found and bring about govern- 
mental cooperation in the segregation of all lepers that they may 
receive proper care. And when that has been done the day will be 
near when the world will be rid of leprosy. 

The claim of the world’s lepers upon our sympathies, the preven- 
tive duty to ourselves and our neighbors, can not go unheeded. The 
task is real; the need urgent; it is at hand; it must be met. 

Governmental action will follow upon right leadership. Segrega- 
tion will come as an economic policy. Humane care and oversight 
will result. Thousands upon thousands of hopeless lives will be 
transformed. At least one festering sore in humanity will be healed, 
and the world will be rid of this foe to its health and happiness. 
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N THE 1921 report of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
mention was made of the initiation of investigations in seis- 
mology or the study of earthquakes. The problem involves 
study of the nature of movements of the earth’s crust and the 

expression of these movements in earthquakes, which are both geo- 
logical and physical phenomena. This series of investigations should 
ultimately give us a knowledge of earthquakes which will make 
possible a diminution of their danger by teaching us how it may be 
met. The study must be approached in such a way as to bring to 
bear the most advanced views in all the sciences concerned with 
problems of the earth’s crust. 

Under the guidance of an able advisory committee a plan has been 
worked out for attack on the fundamental questions involved in 
earthquake study. Marked advance has been made during the past 
year, and it is most gratifying to report the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of a wide range of the most important agencies in America con- 
cerned with the phenomena involved in crustal movements. The 
United States Geological Survey has undertaken the preparation of 
detailed maps covering areas of active earthquake movement along 
the great San Andreas fault or rift in California. The United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has entered upon the work of exact 
triangulation of certain regions of California which have been affected 
by earth movements. This survey is conducted with a. view to 
securing detailed information regarding the shift of the earth’s crust 
which has occurred in connection with recent earthquakes. It 
involves a piece of careful observation such as could be conducted 
satisfactorily only by an agency like the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The several astronomical observatories of the Pacific Coast are 
contributing data which will assist in the final determination of 
questions relating to movements of the earth’s crust. Lick Observa- 
tory, at Mount Hamilton, is providing a special instrument for studies 
in this field. The Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department of 
the United States is cooperating through arrangements to equip two 
destroyers with appropriate devices by which they will carry out 
an elaborate series of soundings along the Pacific coast. This operation 
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is expected to locate such abrupt changes in the floor of the sea as 
may indicate the faults or breaks in the earth’s crust that have 
extended from lines of weakness on land into areas beneath the sea. 
The Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce has made 
important contribution through the assistance of experts whose 
advice has been needed in the construction of new instruments to 
be used in the detection of delicate earth tremors in earthquake 
regions. California Institute of Technology, in cooperation with 
Mount Wilson Observatory, has given both the service of members 
of the staff and assistance in construction of instruments. The list 
of contributing agencies should be extended to include the universities 
of the Pacific coast and many other bodies desiring to give their 
assistance in the effort toward solution of the complicated problem. 

Dr. Arthur L. Day, chairman of the advisory committee, has 
visited personally all of the cooperating agencies and has given close 
attention to the development of this most interesting program of 
constructive study. Dr. H. O. Wood, research associate in seis- 
mology, has been in charge of the field reconnaissance for the insti- 
tution. It is important to note that in this study the interests 
concerned are not merely cooperating—they are advancing knowledge 
in each of the subjects involved and at the same time promoting an 
understanding of the earthquake problem. 

In view of the recent severe shocks in Chile, the following extract 
from a communication by the president of the institution, Mr. John 
C. Merriam, to the Chilean ambassador is of particular interest: 


. . . Permit me to make available to you in the following note the principal facts 
relating to the study of earthquake problems which the Carnegie Institution is planning 
to make in Chile in cooperation with the scientific men and agencies of Chile. 

The Carnegie Institution has had under way for the past year a series of studies of 
earthquake problems initiated in the hope that we may be able at the same time to 
solve some of the fundamental scientific questions involved in the earthquakes and to 
make advance in securing information which will enable mankind to avoid or to meet 
the dangers of such shocks as from time to time develop. This advisory committee 
consists of the following persons: 

Dr. Arthur L. Day (chairman), director, geophysical laboratory, 

Dr. John A. Anderson, physicist, Mount Wilson Observatory, 

Mr. Ralph Arnold, consulting geologist, Los Angeles and New York, 

Dr. Andrew C. Lawson, professor of mineralogy and geology, University of California, 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, professor of physics, California Institute of Technology, 

Dr. Harry Fielding Reid, professor of dynamical geology and geography, Johns 

Hopkins University, 

Dr. Bailey Willis, professor of geology, Stanford University. 

The committee has operated under the chairmanship of Dr. Arthur L. Day, of the 
geophysical laboratory of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Cooperating with 
the advisory committee have been many important agencies of America, including 
the Navy Department, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Standards, the 
Geological Survey, the California Institute of Technology, Stanford University, 
University of California, and many other scientific and governmental agencies. 
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Through the courtesy of the Carnegie Corporation of New York funds have been 
made available to the Carnegie Institution of Washington for studies of the earthquake 
problem in Chile, and by the use of these funds Dr. Bailey Willis, a member of the 
committee and professor of geology at Stanford University, has agreed to proceed as 
soon as possible to South America to undertake the contemplated study and to prepare 
a report for publication. 

Doctor Willis plans to sail from New York on January 11, on the Santa Teresa, of 
the Grace Line, bound direct for Valparaiso. Doctor Willis is eminently qualified 
for such a mission, having held a leading position in geological work in the United 
States and having had wide experience in the geology of South America. 

Permit me to assure you that the work of the Carnegie Institution upon this problem 
is being made with the hope that the results may be useful scientifically and in the 
sense of human application. We look forward to making the results public as early 
as it is possible to bring them into form for publication. It will be a great pleasure 
to us to make the conclusions of our study available to you and also to the people of 
Chile, whose interest in this problem we recognize as corresponding to that of the people 
in the United States. 

The brief statement on seismology in general which follows will 
be read with unusual interest, coming as it does from Dr. Willis 
Bailey, professor of geology at Stanford University, on the eve of his 
departure for Chile as a member of the expedition just mentioned: 

Earthquakes are a natural occurrence in certain regions of the world 
where the mountains are alive. There are districts, like the Atlantic 
coast, where they are dead, but around the Pacific and in a great 
belt which reaches across Asia and the Mediterranean the mountains 
are growing. In their growth large masses comprising many thousand 
cubic miles of rock are pressed against each other but are held by 
friction until the strain becomes too great. They then slip and an 
ear thquake occurs. 

This is the modern theory of Aare It was developed 
through the studies of the great earthquake of 1906, which caused 
the fire that destroyed San Francisco, and it has been demonstrated 
since by observation of many minor earthquakes and by a study of 
the lines along which they occur. 

We often speak of an earthquake plane as a fracture, but it is not 
really a break. It is the surface between two great masses which 
have never been united, but which for ages have been slipping past 
each other; and where this plane comes out to the surface of the 
earth we have a line which is sometimes called an earthquake rift. 
The greatest of these rifts, so far as it is known, in the United States 
extends through the Coast Ranges of California for a distance of 
600 miles. It passes just west of San Francisco, to the east of Los 
Angeles, and disappears in the Gulf of California. Along the San 
Andreas rift, as it is called, earthquakes have occurred at different 
times in different sections; the most recent was the quake of 1906, 
which covered a stretch of 150 miles with San Francisco near the 
center. South of that stretch for some 300 miles there has been no 
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movement since 1857, when there was a severe shock, the mark of 
which may be traced across the desert plains like an irrigation ditch. 
Still further south there have been several recent shocks, but none of 
great violence, although there is evidence of considerable activity in 
the section east and south of Los Angeles. 

In view of the fact that we can thus locate certain lines along which 
earthquakes have occurred, we are able to speak of live earthquake 
rifts as we speak of live volcanoes. We know by the form of the vol- 
cano or by the occurrence of the eruptions within historical time that 
it is potentially or actually active, and much the same may be said 
of earthquake rifts. They are lines of special danger on which no 
dam or schoolhouse or skyscraper should be located. They should 
also be avoided, as far as possible, by railroad lines, bridges, aqueducts, 
and other public works, and yet it happens that they often run 
through valleys, where such work is suggested by the conditions of 
the ground. As long as we remain ignorant of their position, we run 
the risk of inviting destruction, but it is not difficult by proper studies 
to locate the lines of danger on a map and to make the information 
public for the benefit of engineers and others. 

Thus it happens that a map of California, showing the lines of 
active earthquake rifts and also of faults that are believed to be in- 
active, is about to be published by the Seismological Society of 
America as a result of work carried out in cooperation with the 
Advisory Committee in Seismology of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. It is, however, but one item in the program of that 
committee, which embraces plans for the investigation of earthquakes 
in many relations. 

Thus the great shock which recently raised an earthquake wave 
along the coast of Chile with exceedingly disastrous effect excited the 
interest of the committee and led to an effort to make arrangements 
for its investigation. Funds were made available by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and the services of Dr. Bailey Willis, 
professor of geology at Stanford University and a member of the 
Advisory Committee in Seismology, were enlisted. Doctor Willis, 
when asked regarding his purpose, said he was going to Chile to 
“book an earthquake for the Stanford collection,’”’ by which we may 
understand that he expects to write a report in which that earthquake 
and all its features shall be embalmed. Very fortunately, Chile 
possesses a seismological bureau, at the head of which is Dr. Montessus 
de Ballore, the most eminent earthquake specialist in the world, and 
it is understood that he would welcome cooperation in the study of 
this particular earthquake or of the conditions which occasion earth- 
quakes in general. Thus, Doctor Willis goes under the auspicies of 
the Carnegie Institution for the purpose of cooperating with the 
Chilean scientists and of supplementing their work through his 
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special knowledge of conditions in California, where he has made 
extensive studies of the earthquakes rifts. The Chilean Ambas- 
sador in Washington, Sefior Don Beltran Mathieu, was interested in 
this project himself for cooperation between the two countries, 
because it was recognized that what we may learn in one part of the 
world regarding these phenomena will be of aid in facilitating their 
study elsewhere. Thus the work which has been done through the 
activity of the Advisory Committee in Seismology in California will 
throw light on the work in Chile, and the results to be obtained 
in Chile will, it is hoped, in turn enable us better to interpret the 
phenomena in California. This reciprocal relation extends to all 
other earthquake regions, such as Palestine and Italy. 

It may perhaps be asked of what use is it to study a phenomenon 
which is as sure and as inevitable as an eclipse of the sun. Since we 
can not stop it and probably can not predict it with certainty, what 
practical benefit can we hope to derive from an investigation of it? 
There is, of course, the answer that we wish to know, we wish to 
understand our earth and all its manifestations; but apart from that, 
as has already been pointed out, the lines along which earthquakes 
are likely to occur and are most dangerous may be determined and 
it seems not impossible that if we can perfect out knowledge we may 
be able to devise methods of forestalling their disastrous effects by 
the selection of safer locations or by appropriate methods of construc- 
tion. It is clearly recognized, for instance, that the destruction of 
San Francisco was in large measure due to the fact that its principal 
aqueduct followed the earthquake rift for many miles, whereas now 
it has been located along a mountain range which, if it moves, will 
move as a block and will not dislocate the pipe line. 

The details of the work in Chile are as yet undetermined, for they 
are to be of a cooperative nature, and Doctor Willis must await an 
interview with Dr. Montessus de Ballore and the Chilean scientists 
before he can lay his plans. It can be foreseen, however, that it will 
be necessary to make a survey along a stretch of coast extending 
possibly 1,000 miles north from Valparaiso; to investigate the im- 
mediate effects of the recent great shock and earthquake wave and 
gather all of the data from which to deduce the particular movement 
of the earth which was responsible for them; and to make a recon- 
naissance of the geology which may enable the scientists to indicate 
the lines of special danger in Chile, as has been done before in Cali- 
fornia. Since much of the region is sparsely inhabited and the roads 
are few, it will probably be necessary to travel in the good old- 
fashioned way on horseback with pack mules, so that this investiga- 
tion promises to recall the conditions which existed in our far West 
before the untirimg Ford became omnipresent 
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ACROSS SOUTH AMERICA BY AIRPLANE. 


HAVING Santiago, Chile, on the clear, cold morning of August 
29, 1922, Capt. Diego Aracena; accompanied by his skilled 
mechanician, Mr. Arthur Seabrook, started in his De Havil- 
land biplane, on an aerial journey of 3,450 kilometers 

(2,140 miles) northwest across the continent to Rio de Janeiro, bear- 
ing to President Pessoa, of Brazil, the congratulations and good wishes 
of President Alessandri, of Chile, on the occasion of the Brazilian 
centenary. 

At a banquet given in Rio de Janeiro by the famous Brazilian 
aviator Santos-Dumont, the host addressed the guest of honor in the 
following words: 

In the name of all Brazilians I offer our sincere gratitude for the honor you have 
paid our country by coming through the air to bear us a fraternal greeting from Cuaille 
on the celebration of our centenary. 

In pursuit of your mission you have surmounted the lofty Andes and traversed 
Argentina from the Chilean frontier to the Atlantic. You have crossed the wide- 
spreading estuary of La Plata; all Uruguay saw you pass over: you reached Brazil; 
and when you embraced the first Brazilian in Rio Grande your mission was honor- 
ably accomplished. But you were even more chivalrous; you continued your flight 
across four great Brazilian States to come hither and greet us. 

You have been strong, daring, and great of spirit. With all my heart I congratulate 
the glorious army of our sister Republic, and its worthy representative, the valiant 
Capt. Aracena. 

The first day of the flight the tremendous range of the Andes was 
crossed at an altitude of 5,400 meters, the pilot and his mechanician 
seeing far below them the magnificent but bleak expanse of inaccessi- 
ble snowy summits which offered no possible landing place should 
the- fliers be compelled to descend. Such, however, came near being 
their fate, for when they were far above the jagged peaks the pres- 
sure on the gasoline tank became so reduced that the flow of the vital 
fuel ceased, and only through the use of the emergency gravity tank 
were they enabled to maintain their flight and surmount the range 
at the Paso del Soldado. Once over the great barrier of the Andes, 
the pilot and mechanician, nearly frozen in their seats by the tem- 
perature of —30° C. which they had experienced, descended suc- 
cessfully at Mendoza, in Argentina, 190 kilometers from Santiago. 





1 Compiled by Elsie Brown of the BULLETIN Staff. 
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The next stages were from Mendoza to Villa Mercedes, 330 kilo- 
meters; Villa Mercedes to Castellanos, 290 kilometers; and Caste- 
llanos to Buenos Aires, 370 kilometers. In the Argentine capital, as, 
indeed, in every city where he landed, a warm welcome awaited the 
Chilian aviator, who was given every facility, including a special 
hangar for his machine. It was in landing at Castellanos that the 
companion airplane which had accompanied Captain Aracena from 
Santiago was entangled in telephone wires and so badly injured that 
it could not proceed. 

A picturesque departure was that from Buenos Aires when, setting 
forth toward the second sister Republic, Captain Aracena was ac- 
companied by six Argentine aviators who sped him on his way over 
the broad estuary between Argentina and Uruguay. 

Pausing over night in Montevideo, the aviator resumed his flight 
to Treinta y Tres, and from there to Vergara and to Pelotas, where 
he first touched Brazilian soil. From Pelotas to Porto Alegre, from 
that city to Domingo das Torres, and then to Florianapolis the air- 
plane, guided by its intrepid pilot, took its way. 

Next came the longest single stage of the journey, 540 kilometers, 
almost the entire distance either over impenetrable forests or the 
sea, before Santos was reached at the end of five and a half hours. 
But 380 kilometers of the long journey then remained and, setting 
forth on September 15, Captain Aracena was winging his way with 
high hope toward his destination, his airplane adorned with the 
Brazilian and Chilean colors and garlands of flowers brought by the 
children of Santos, when a thick mist descended and a strong adverse 
wind sprang up. After more than two hours’ flight, the storm in- 
creased in violence to such an extent that, the airplane being un- 
able to make headway against it, Captain Aracena was obliged to re- 
trace his course in search of a landing place. The airplane came 
successfully to earth at Ubatuba, but while it was still in motion a 
wheel sank into a concealed hole and the machine overturned, to the 
grave damage of the airplane but, fortunately, without injury to the 
occupants. 

Only 93 miles remained of the 2,140 miles which Captain Aracena 
had to traverse when he left Santiago. Carried to Rio de Janeiro 
from Ubatuba on a Brazilian destroyer as guest of the Brazilian 
Army, Captain Aracena would not rest satisfied until he had com- 
pleted his journey by the air route, so having been courteously 
offered a Curtiss flying boat by the Brazilian Minister of the Navy, he 
flew from Rio de Janeiro to Ubatuba and back to the Brazilian capi- 
tal, where he was acclaimed anew by his admiring hosts and decorated 
by the Brazilian Government with the Orden dos Cruzairos. 

On September 18, 1922, Captain Aracena, accompanied by the Chil- 
ean ambassadors, Sres. Cruchaga and Subercaseaux, placed in the 
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hands of President Pessoa the message of President Alessandri which 
he had so gallantly borne across the continent, over sea and land, 
snow-capped peaks and verdant forests. 

That Chile is proud of this magnificent feat of one of her sons, the 
longest flight yet made in South America, was abundantly mani- 
fested by the enthusiastic welcome given by the Chilean people to 
Captain Aracena on his return home. Arches of triumph and con- 
gratulatory speeches awaited him in all the towns between Los 
Andes and Santiago, where the entire city turned out in gala array 
to do him honor. Nor was the important part played by Mr. Arthur 
Seabrook, the mechanician, forgotten for when, in the City Hall, the 
wife of Captain Aracena pinned on her husband’s breast the medal 
conferred upon him by the municipality, Mr. Seabrook received a 
similar municipal medal from the hands of Captain Aracena’s mother. 

“This airplane, which passed over mountains, rivers, cities, unex- 
plored forests, and illimitable plains,” says Hl Mercurio, of Santiago, 
“4s an incarnation of the condor on our shield, for its wings bore 
it up with all the daring and pride of our national spirit.” 











By Witson PopENog, 
Agricultural Explorer, United States Department of Agriculture, 
and 
ABELARDO PACHANO, 


Quinta Normal de Agricultura, Ambato, Ecuador. 


HE improvement of our native fruits was begun shortly after 
the colonization of North America by Europeans. At first 
conducted in a somewhat haphazard manner, more recently 
in a very systematic way, the total result has been the pro- 

duction of many excellent varieties and hybrids, of which notable 
examples are to be found among the grapes, plums, and strawberries. 

Our horticulturists, however, seem to have overlooked the wild 
black cherry, Prunus serotina Ehrh. Not so the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of Mexico and certain other parts of tropical America, who 
have, on a number of high plateaus, cultivated this tree for centuries. 
They have so changed the character of its fruit that horticulturists 
familiar with it in the United States would scarcely recognize the 
capulin of Hcuador as belonging to the same species. Botanists 
even, have considered it as distinct until very recent years, when 
closer study has‘served to show that it differs only in those characters 
which may be changed by cultivation. Its fruit, instead of being 
small, bitter, and having very scanty flesh, is sometimes the size 
of a Bigarreau cherry and much resembles the latter in flavor, 
except that there is usually a trace of bitterness in the skin. This 
characteristic, in the best varieties, is not so pronounced as to be 
objectionable. 

The capulin is therefore a fruit worthy of serious attention in the 
United States as well as in other countries. It can be cultivated 
in many regions where European cherries are not successful, and it 
is tremendously productive. By means of vegetative propagation, 
which has never been practiced in tropical America (with the excep- 
tion of a few sporadic instances in very recent years), it will be possible 
to establish as horticultural varieties the best seedling forms which 
have been developed, and perhaps to bring about further improve- 
ment. For it must be remembered that the process which has 
been employed in tropical America has been one of semiconscious 
selection, and that when a superior seedling appeared there was no 
means of perpetuating its good qualities. Improvement has there- 





1 From The Journal of Heredity, February, 1922. 
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Courtesy of ‘‘The Journal! of Heredity.” 
CAPULINS ON SALE IN AN ECUADOREAN MARKET PLACE. 


In every town and village of the Ecuadorean highlands huge baskets of capulins are a daily sight in the 
market place during at least three or four months of the year. The capulin is, in fact, the most impor- 
tant fruit of that region, judged either from the standpoint of production or as a factor in the diet of the 
Indians who constitute at least three-fourths of the population, 
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fore been slow, and has come about through raising the level of the 
whole species, instead of through repeated selection of superior 
individuals, followed by vegetative propagation. 


HISTORY AND DISTRIBUTION. 


As an indigenous species, Prunus serotina is distributed from 
Nova Scotia westward to the northern shore of Lake Superior: 
thence southward to Florida; thence northwestward to the Dakotas, 
eastern Nebraska, and Kansas; thence through western Texas, 
southern New Mexico, and Arizona into Mexico and probably Central 
America. It has generally been considered to be indigenous as far 
south as Colombia and Peru, but we are of the opinion that it has 
become naturalized in those countries in comparatively recent times. 
Father Bernabé Cobo, in his ‘‘ Historia del Nuevo Mundo,” one of 
the classic works on the natural history of the Spanish colonies in 
the New World, wrote in 1653: 

This tree occurs in cool regions, such as that of the valley of Mexico, and it grows 
in this city of Lima (Peru), where it was brought, a few years ago, from New Spain 
(Mexico). 

The historian Gonzales Suarez asserts (though without saying 
upon what grounds) that the plant was worshiped by the inhabit- 
ants of Cafiar Province, in southern Ecuador, before the arrival of 
the Spaniards. Modern authors usually base their belief in the 
indigenous character of this species throughout the Andean region 
upon the fact that it occurs there at the present day in a thoroughly 
naturalized condition. 

At the time of the conquest, the capulin was an important fruit 
tree in central Mexico. It appears at least twice in the picture 
writings which record the names and tribute required of towns con- 
quered by the Aztec nation. From this and other evidence there can 
be no doubt that the name capulin (modified to capuli in South 
America), by which the tree is to-day known from Mexico to Peru, is 
of Mexican origin. Various derivatives of the word are found in 
dictionaries of the Nahuatl or Aztec language: Molina’ gives capulla 
and capulquauhtla (capulin plus quauhtla, grove) as terms used to 
express a capulin orchard or grove; capulquauitl (capulin plus 
quauitl, tree), a capulin tree; and capuloctli (capulin plus octh, 
wine), a species of wine made from the fruit. 

Probably the earliest detailed account of the capulin is that written 
by Francisco Hernandez, protomédico of the King of Spain, who was 
sent to Mexico to make a study of the useful and medicinal plants of 
that country. He devoted five years to the task, which was com- 








2 Vocabulario de la Lengua Mexicana, 1571 (facsimile edition, published at Leipzig, 1880). 
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pleted in 1575, and then returned to Spain, taking with him extensive 


manuscripts, of which copies were left in Mexico. 


The friar Fran- 


cisco Ximénez published, in 1615, an annotated translation of these 
(the Latin original of Hernandez was not published until 1651), from 


which we reproduce below, in 
English, the chapter on the cap- 
ulin. We have attempted to 
preserve the picturesque phrase- 
ology of the period in which the 
account was written, imcluding 
the reference to the “hot” and 
“dry” nature of the fruit—terms 
which were believed to indicate 
the effeet which the substance 
under consideration had upon 
the human body, if consumed in 
quantity, and which were proper 
to the classification of drugs and 
foodstuffs used at that time by 
the Spaniards: 


Chapter LX XI. Concerning the tree 
called Capulin, which bears the cherries 
of the Indies. 

The capulin is a tree of moderate size, 
which has leaves like our almond or 
cherry, finely serrate, and pendent ra- 
cemes of flowers, which develop into 
fruits altogether like our cherries in size, 
color, form, and in the seeds or stones, 
and which taste somewhat lke black- 
berries, for which reason I think this tree 
must be classified among the species of 
cherries not known in the Old World, 
although some people think that it may 
be considered a kind of Metzi;° the fruit 
is a trifle acid and astringent, although 
when fully ripe it becomes sweet and 
loses much of its sourness and austerity 
and is pleasant to the taste, so much so, 
in fact, that many people who are com- 
petent to voice an opinion in such mat- 
ters consider it by no means inferior to 
our cherries; it is hot and moderately dry 
in nature, with some astringency: they 
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Courtesy of ‘‘The Journal of Heredity.”’ 
THE SWEET CHERRY OF THE INDIES. 


The ‘‘Capulin, seu Ceraso dulci Indica” (Capuiin, or 
sweet cherry of the Indies), as figured in the work 
of Francisco Hernandez, written about 1575, and 
published in 1651. Hernandez praised the tree 
highly, both for its medicinal virtues and for its 
edible fruits; many people competent to voice an 
opinion on such matters, he says, considered the 
latter by no means inferior to the cherries of Spain. 


make of this fruit bread and wine, when there is lack of these substances, but it is 
melancholy nourishment, and in certain manner injurious to the heart; it imparts a 
bad color ‘ to the teeth of those who eat it often, but this is easily avoided if a little 
care is given to cleaning the teeth; finally, there is no lack of persons who esteem this 





3 Ziziphus lotus Lamk. 


4 The Latin original of Hernandez says ‘“‘ black color,” 
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fruit above all others which ripen in the summer time—milady epicure, though not 
usually satisfied with any but the fruits of Spain, sometimes chooses it in preference 
to the latter. It flowers in springtime, and yields ripe fruit almost throughout the 
summer; it grows in cool climates like that of Mexico City, where it is found in 
orchards and fields, and is sometimes given cultural attention, sometimes not. An 
infusion of the bark, left to stand in the sun for 15 days, and taken in doses of 1 
ounce, cures dysentery; reduced to powder, the bark removes films from the eyes and 
clarifies the vision; it cures inflammations, and softens and moistens the tongue 
when it is dry from fever, which latter effect is secured also by using the juice of the 
young shoots. 

The capulin does not grow upon the coastal lowlands of Mexico, 
since it demands a cool, subtropical climate, such as that found at 
elevations between 4,000 and 10,000 feet. It is abundant at the 
present day in and about the valley of Mexico, and the fruit is often 
sold in the markets of the city. Throughout the country it is known, 
so far as we have been able to ascertain, under the Aztec or Nahuatl 
name capulin; but it is reasonable to believe that there are distinct 
names for it in some of the other indigenous languages of Mexico. 

In Guatemala the tree occurs, as in Mexico, throughout the high- 
lands generally—sometimes as a semicultivated plant, sometimes as 
a wild species, or at least having the appearance of one. Its zone 
of cultivation in this country lies between 4,000 and 9,000 feet, and 
most of the trees are found in the region known as Los Altos, between 
Guatemala City and Quezaltenango. The Kiché Indians, who live 
neat the latter, city, know the fruit as tup, and distinguish two 
varieties, the ek-i-tup (red tup) and the sak-i-tup (white tup), the 
latter having fruits of much lighter color than the former. The 
presence of a name for this fruit in the Kiché language argues an 
ancient cultivation in the Guatemalan highlands. 

Strangely enough, the capulin is practically unknown in Costa 
Rica, though abundant both north and south of that Republic. 
Pittier does not mention it in his ‘ Plantas Usuales de Costa Rica,” 
nor were any trees seen during a three months’ survey of Costa 
Rican fruits made by one of the present writers in 1920. 

In the highlands of Colombia the tree is again found abundantly, 
and here as elsewhere in South America it is known under the Nahuatl 
name capulin, modified to capuli. The Spanish name cerezo (cherry 
tree; the fruit, cereza) is sometimes applied to it, both in Colombia 
and Guatemala; but most people recognize capulin as the correct 
appellation. Upon the broad plain surrounding Bogota (the sébana, 
as 1t is locally called) there are many capulin trees, and the fruit is 
frequently seen in the markets of the capital. The elevation of this 
region is about 8,500 feet. The tree also grows upon the mountain 
sides between Bogota and the Magdalena Valley down to elevations 
of about 5,000 feet; and we are assured that it is known elsewhere 
in Colombia. 
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Nowhere in the last-named Republic, however, is the capulin so 
important as in many parts of Hcuador. It may be said, in fact, 
that of all the countries where this tree is grown Hcuador is the one 
where it attains its greatest economic importance and where the 
finest varieties are found. ‘Theodor Wolf, the classic writer on 
Ecuador, says: 

The capuli is as distinguishing a characteristic of the Sierra as is the coconut palm 
of the coast. I do not doubt that it is indigenous, but commonly it is found in 
cultivation about the huts of the Indians and in their fields and orchards. 

Beginning in the northern part 
of the country, the tree is com- 
mon in the Province of Carchi, 
but not really abundant. The 
same is true of the vicinity of 
Ibarra, in Imbabura Province. 
Toward Otavalo it occurs in 
ereater numbers, and along the 
shores of Lake San Pablo it is 
very abundant in the gardens and 
dooryards of the Indians. In 
Pichincha Province, again, it 1s 
less conspicuous, though not by 
any means wanting. [from Lat- 
acunga to Riobamba it is one of 
the few trees which grow upon 
the sandy plains, and it here at- 
tains greater economic impor- 
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AN AZTEC HIEROGLYPH. 


The name Capulapan (a town in Mexico) as it was 


tance than in any other part of 
the country. In the Province of 
Azuay, however, it is nearly as 


expressed in the picture writing of the Aztecs. 
The word is composed of two elements (above) a 
capulin tree, and (below) a canal (apantli) filled 
with water. The latter element gives the termi- 
nationapan. Thename may have been given toa 


place where there were capulin trees and water, or 
the picture may have been an attempt to represent 
phonetically the name Calpulapan. The trunk of 
the highly conventionalized tree was painted in 
brown, the leaves at the ends of the three branches 
green, and the clusters of fruits bright red. 


abundant and important; and in 
certain sections of this Province, 
together with the neighboring one 
of Canar, it assumes the appear- 
ance of an indigenous species. In Loja itis not rare, but not sufficiently 
common to take a very important place in the list of economic plants. 
Its zone throughout Hcuador hes between 6,000 and 11,000 feet. 

In Peru we have not studied in detail the distribution of the 
species, but it grows in several parts of the Andean region. It 1s 
particularly abundant in the valley of the Urubamba River, near 
Cuzco, at elevations between 8,000 and 10,000 feet, and it is culti- 
vated in the city of Cuzco at an altitude of about 11,500 feet. It is 
significant that the Indians of Peru and Ecuador, who speak the 
Quichua language, should know this plant under a name taken from 
the Nahuatl tongue of Mexico. The numerous inquiries which we 
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THE FAMOUS GONZALES CAPULIN TREE NEAR AMBATO, ECUADOR. 


This is one of the largest capulin trees in the Ecuadorean highlands, and at the same time one of the best, both in regard 
to productiveness and quality of fruit. It stands in the valley of the Rio Patate at Catiglata, a suburb of Ambato; 
the elevation of this region is about 8,500 feet, and the climate is cool and dry. Its enormous crop matures during the 
first three months of the year. The following illustration shows some of the fruits. Unless on very deep and fertile 
soil, capulin trees do not usually grow to more than half this size. 
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have made of Indians in Kcuador and Peru have failed to elicit any 
other name than capuli. This latter has in Ecuador been combined 
with Quichua words to form compound terms, such as sacha-capuli 
(wild capuli), the name given to an Icuadorean tree thought 
to resemble the capuli in appearance; and Capuli-urcu (capuli 
mountain), the name of a small peak. 

South of Peru the capulin is not well known. There are a few 
trees in central Chile, chiefly in gardens and parks of the region about 
Santiago. 

If by the name capulin we designate the cultivated forms of Prunus 
serotina, and not the species as a whole (a limitation which seems 
altogether appropriate), then we may say that this fruit has never 
been extensively planted in the United States; indeed, the only re- 
corded instances of its having been grown in our country are a few 
from California. Strangely enough this fruit—which was, after the 
Old World species brought by the Spanish monks, one of the very 
first exotics to be planted in that State—has never become widely 
known there, although it succeeds remarkably at Santa Barbara. 
F. Franceschi, in his ‘‘Santa Barbara Exotic Flora” (1895), gives a 
somewhat detailed account of its behavior, which we transcribe below; 
it may be mentioned in passing that the zapote of which he speaks is 
Casimiroa edulis La Llave, and the famous old tree at Santa Barbara 
is believed to have been planted about 1810: 

In a lot adjoining that where the old zapote grows, and very likely planted at the 
same time, but in rather worse condition, is a tree of the Capullin (Prunus capuli), a 
kind of cherry, native not only of Mexico but extending in the temperate regions of 
South America down to Ecuador and Peru, but only west of the Andes... Horti- 
culturally speaking, this tree has a special importance for us, as well as for other warm 
countries, being the only cherry which will thrive in this climate, growing to very 
large size, and bearing a profusion of fruits which are produced in bunches, possess a 
pleasant bitterish taste, and are very good, also, when dried. The chief impor- 
tance of this tree will be, however, in the possibility of crossing it with some of the 
best cultivated cherries, if artificially they may be brought to flower at the same time. 
Prunus capuli blooms as early as January, and does not ripen its fruits till July. Two 
splendid specimens of this tree are to be seen on Mr. Lewis’s farm near Carpinteria. 
They are some 20 years old, and seedlings of an older tree, now disappeared, which is 
said to have been introduced from Ecuador. 


DESCRIPTION. 


In Mexico and Central America the capulin rarely exceeds 35 
feet in height; in Ecuador it sometimes reaches 50 feet. Pro- 
fessor Sargent, in his ‘“‘Manual of the Trees of North America,” 
gives the maximum height of the species as 100 feet, but adds that 
it is “usually much smaller, and occasionally, toward the northern 
limits of its range, shrublike in habit.” During the first years of 
growth it is slender and pyramidal in habit; later the crown becomes 
somewhat more broad, rarely broadly oval or rounded in outline, 
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AN IMPROVED CAPULIN FROM THE ECUADOREAN ANDES. 


These fruits from the Gonzales tree at Catiglata, near Ambato, shown natural size, represent the highest 
horticultural development of the capulin. They are dark purplish maroon, rather firm in texture, with 
greenish brown juicy flesh resembling the Bigarreau cherry in flavor. By means of grafting or budding, 
this excellent variety may be propagated for dissemination throughout many parts of the world. 
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with rather slender horizontal branches and slender, stiff branch- 
lets, ‘at first pale green or bronze color, soon becoming bright red 
or dark brown tinged with red, red-brown, or gray-brown, and 
marked by minute pale lenticels during their first winter, and bright 
red the following year.” The bark, which is one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch thick, is dark gray or ashy gray in color, and 
“broken by reticulated fissures into small irregular plates, scaly on 
the surface’? (Sargent). The leaves, which are commonly 3 to 53 
inches long, are somewhat variable in form—usually oblong-lanceo- 
late, and long-acuminate at the apex. The margins are finely 
serrate, and the upper surface glabrous, dark green and shining, the 
lower surface also glabrous, and somewhat paler. The flowers, 
which appear when the leaves are about half grown, are borne on 
slender racemes 4 to 10 inches long; they are white, about half an 
inch broad, and delightfully fragrant. 

The fruit of the wild Prunus seretina is described by Professor 
Sargent as “ripening from June to October, in drooping racemes, 
depressed-globose, slightly lobed, one-third to one-half inch in diam- 
eter, dark red when fully grown, almost black when ripe, with a thin 
skin, dark purple juicy flesh of a pleasant vinous flavor, and an oblong- 
obovate thin-walled stone, about one-third inch long.” This descrip- 
tion must be altered somewhat if it is to cover the cultivated forms 
of the species; the best capulins of Ecuador are depressed-globose in 
form, sometimes as much as 1 inch in diameter, and may vary from 
light maroon to deep purplish in color. The skin is thin, but not 
delicate in texture. The flesh is pale brownish green, melting and 
very juicy, with a sweet, vinous flavor strongly resembling that of the 
Bigarreau type of cherry, plus a trace of bitterness which is derived 
from the skin. The stone is proportionately no larger than in the 
best horicultural varieties of the Bigarreau type. 

It must not be inferred from these remarks that all capulins, either 
in Ecuador or any of the other countries of tropical America where 
the fruit is cultivated, are of this character. The vast majority 
of them are not over half an inch in diameter and are large-seeded, 
with scanty flesh of distinctly bitter taste. So far as we have 
observed, Mexico possesses no forms of such excellent horticultural 
character as those of Ecuador, nor does Guatemala. In fact, the 
majority of capulins in all these countries amply justify Theodor 
Wolf in remarking that the fruit ‘is quite acrid, and can be eaten only 
in a country where there is a scarcity of better fruits.” No one 
recognizes the truth of this better than ourselves; and it is precisely 
because of this condition that we have undertaken to point out in 
the present paper the distinctly superior character of the horticul- 
tural forms which have been developed in Ecuador and to urge their 
propagation and dissemination, 
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We append a note® on the botany of the capulin, prepared by 
Dr. S. F. Blake, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States, 
Department of Agriculture, which should serve to clear up the 
confusion in which the subject has long been involved. 


USES. 


The capulin is used in the same manner as the northern cherry— 
for eating out of hand, for preserving, for the preparation of jams, 
jellies, etc. In those countries where good varieties occur, it is 
popular among all classes of people; in other regions, such as the 
highlands of Guatemala, for example, it is esteemed principally by 
the poorer classes, since there are no varieties of sufficiently good 
quality to attract people who can afford to purchase better fruits. 

In Ecuador the fruit plays an important réle in the economic life 
of the Indians, who have come to depend upon it as an important 
article of diet. It ripens during the first months of the year, “pre- 
cisely when the peasants, and especially the Indians, have consumed 
the corn of the previous season’s harvest, and can not secure suf- 
ficient food for their needy families.”’° In point of quantity con- 
sumed, the capulin is doubtless the most important fruit of the 
Ecuadorean highlands. 

The Indians, besides eating the fruit out of hand, use it to prepare 
a species of, cocido or stew. It is said that a distilled liquor, resem- 
bling kirsch or maraschino, has been obtained from this fruit in 
Keuador; but this has not been verified by us personally. 

The medicinal uses of the capulin are not of great practical impor- 
tance, though rather numerous and often mentioned in the litera- 
ture of this tree. The account we have translated above from 
Ximénez gives a rather complete idea of its uses in Mexico during 





»> BOTANICAL NoTE.—The capulin, or ceraso, ranging from Mexico to Peru, has received several names 
at different times: Prunus capuli Cav. Anal. Hist. Nat. Madrid 2: 110. 1800; types from Ecuador and 
Peru. Prunus salicifolia H. B. K. Noy. Gen. & Sp. 6: 241, pl. 563. 1824; type from Colombia. Cerasus 
capollin DC.; Ser. in DC. Prodr. 2: 539. 1825; based on drawings of Mexican plants. Cerasus capuli (Cav.) 
Ser. in DC. Prodr. 2: 541. 1825. Prunus capollin (DC.) Zuce. Abh. Akad. Muench. 2: 345, pl. 8. 1837. 
Prunus serotina salicifolia (H. B. K.) Koehne, Deutsch, Dendr. 305. 1893. It has usually been distinguished 
from Prunus serotina Ehrh. by its supposedly narrower leaves, but examination of a large amount of material 
shows that this character is by no means constant, since broad-leaved forms occur in Mexico and narrow- 
leaved forms at various places in the United States. The only distinction which appears to be at all con- 
stant is furnished by the larger fruit and stones of the capulin, but this difference is precisely the one which 
would come from cultivation. In his treatment of the genus in the Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
(5: 2842, 1916), Bailey retains P. capollin and P. salicifolia as distinct from P. serotina, but gives no satisfac- 
tory characters for separation. Koehne, in his latest treatment of the genus (Bot. Jahrb. Engler 52: 285-9, 
1915), retains P. capuli as distinct, but brings forward no definite characters beyond its larger stone. 

A study of Mr. Popenoe’s specimens and of the extensive series in the National Herbarium has convinced 
me that the supposed species are botanically inseparable, as was long ago recognized by Sargent (Silva 
North Amer. 4: 46, footnote, 1892), and that the capulin is merely a cultivated form of P. serotina, which 
is presumably native southward into Mexico and introduced in early times into South America. 

The following collections by Mr. Popenoe have been examined: Guatemala—Tecpan, 1916, Nos. 752a, 
752b; Colombia—Nemocoén, 1920, No. 1077; Bogota, 1920, No. 1122; Ecuador—Ambato, 1921, No. 1232; Loja 
1921, No. 1319; Cuenca, 1921, No. 1332; Peru—Urubamba, 1921, No. 1358; Cuzco, 1921, No. 1362.—S. F. 
Blake. 

6 “Enumeracién Botsnica,’” by Luis Cordero, published at Cuenca, Ecuador, in 1911. 





Courtesy of ‘The Journal of Heredity.” 


THE CAPULIN, AS USUALLY SEEN IN MEXICO AND GUATEMALA, 


Large fruited forms of the capulin are rare in Mexico and Guatemala. The fruits shown above, natural size, are typical 
of the species as grown in those countries; while larger and better than fruits of the wild Prunus serolina, or choke 
cherry of the United States, they are greatly inferior to some of the best South American varieties. The flowers 
of the capulin are white and deliciously fragrant; those shown above, together with fruits from the same tree, were 
photographed at Antigua, Guatemala. 
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the early days of Spanish colonization. More recent works consider 
an infusion of the leaves to be valuable in combating malarial fevers 
and ‘“‘the bark, especially that of the branches and roots, yields 
hydrocyanic acid used in medicine as a tonic and sedative.” 

Professor Sargent, from whom we take the last observation, 
remarks concerning the wood of Prunus serotina that it is “lght, 
strong, rather hard, close, straight-grained, with a satiny surface, 
light brown or red, with thin yellow sapwood of 10 to 12 layers of 
annual growth; largely used in cabinetmaking and the interior finish 
of houses.”” In Ecuador and other parts of tropical America it is 
much used for making furniture. It has been extensively employed, 
also, for railway ties, but in recent years has been largely replaced 
by eucalyptus for this purpose. _ 


CLIMATE AND SOIL. 


While we know that Prunus serotina, as a wild plant, extends as far 
northward as Nova Scotia, we have, as yet, no proof that the culti- 
vated form of this species, which we term capulin, will prove to be 
sufficiently hardy for cultivation even in the central United States. 
It is a fruit which has been developed on the cool plateaus of tropical 
America, where temperatures lower than 15° or 20° above zero 
Fahrenheit are never experienced. A careful trial will be required 
to demonstrate just how much cold the choice horticultural forms of 
this species can withstand without injury., At present we would not 
feel safe in recommending them for any sections of the United States 
except the Pacific coast, the Southwest in general, and the Gulf 
States. Throughout this area the tree ought to succeed, so far as 
resistance to cold is concerned; whether or not good fruit will be 
produced is another question. In tropical America the capulin 
seems to be at its best in a relatively dry climate. The highlands of 
Ecuador and the plateaus of Mexico, for example, resemble southern 
California much more closely in respect to climatic conditions than 
they do the Gulf States or the Pacific northwest. True, there are 
many capulins in the vicinity of Bogota, Colombia, where rainfall is 
much more abundant and is distributed throughout a large part of 
the year. We can only suggest, therefore, that the tree is likely to 
find conditions the most congenial in the semiarid Southwest, but 
that it may succeed, also, in the Gulf States generally, and perhaps 
even farther north. 

As to soil, the capulin does not seem at all exacting, though it grows 
best, so far as we have observed, on sandy alluvial loam. We have 
seen it on heavy clay soils, and also on dry, rocky hillsides, as well as 
on the loose, voleanic sands which abound in the Ecuadorean high- 
lands. It is safe to infer, therefore, that 1t can be grown successfully 
on any reasonably good soil. We have had no means of ascertaining 
whether or not it is alkali-resistant to a high degree. 





Courtesy of ‘‘The Journal of Heredity.” 


A GRAFTED CAPULIN TREE, TWO YEARS OLD. 


Until very recent years, the capulin has been propagated solely by means of seed. Experiments at Ambato, 
Ecuador, have shown that it lends itself to budding and grafting. It will not be difficult, therefore, to 
establish as horticultural varieties the choice forms which have originated in the Ecuadorean highlands. 
They can not be reproduced from seed, for the capulin, like nearly all other tree fruits, usually reverts to 
the wild state when propagated|by this means. The tree here shown is in the Quinta Normal de Agricultura 
at Ambato. Dr. Augusto Martinez, director of the Quinta, stands beside it. 
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Very little can be said concerning the cultural requirements of the 
tree, since it has not been subjected to systematic cultivation in Latin 
America. Data are, therefore, altogether lacking. If the trees are 
to be planted in orchard form, we would not recommend that they be 
set closer than 25 feet apart. Thirty-five feet would be better, par- 
ticularly if the soil is of good quality, so that large trees will result. 
If grown in a region of little rainfall, the capulin should be watered 
frequently—at least every fortnight during the first few years after 
planting, and later about once a month. 

Little pruning will be required, aside from that necessary to form a 
shapely crown and to eliminate dead or unhealthy wood. Since the 
fruit racemes develop from the leaf axils of the young branchlets, 
pruning which removes many of these latter should be avoided as 
much as possible. The capulin, which belongs to the group of 
cherries that bears its fruits in racemes, is much more productive 
than the cultivated cherries of northern countries, all of which belong 
to the group in which the fruits are produced in small clusters or 
cymes. A single raceme of the capulin often carries from 6 to 10 
fruits, and these racemes are produced in the utmost abundance 
from the leaf axils of the young branchlets. 


PROPAGATION AND VARIETIES. 


As has already been mentioned, the capulin has been propagated in 
Latin America almost exclusively by means of seed. In recent 
years one of the present writers has shown that grafting and budding 
can be employed successfully, as would be expected, a priori, since 
the genus Prunus lends itself to these methods of propagation 
throughout the world in many distinct species. 

We are in possession, therefore, of exceedingly simple and practical 
means of reproducing any chance seedling which produces fruit of 
superior quality and is otherwise desirable. The next thing to be 
done is to search out these choice seedlings, secure them for propaga- 
tion, and then disseminate them as horticultural varieties throughout 
those regions of the world in which they will succeed. We can see 
no logical reason why the capulin, in its finer horticultural varieties, 
should not become an important and popular fruit in many parts of 
Latin America where it is now grown solely in its inferior seedling 
forms; also in certain portions of the United States, in southern 
Europe, and generally along the shores of the Mediterranean, in 
many parts of Asia Minor, perhaps in South Africa and Australia, 
and very likely in northern India and the surrounding regions. 

The numerous attempts which we have made to send seeds from 
Ecuador and Guatemala to the United States have shown that they 
are not easy to transport. Though packed carefully and in material 
calculated to keep them in good condition for at least one month, 
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they have failed to reach the United States alive. We probably have 
not hit upon the right method of handling them, though we believe 
it will yet be possible to do this, for seeds of many other species of 
Prunus can be shipped without difficulty. 

In the United States there should be no need of bothering with 
seeds of the capulin, since we can doubtless utilize those of our native 
form of Prunus serotina to produce stock plants on which to bud or 
graft the finest capulins from the Andean region. 

When grown from seed the capulin, like nearly all other tree fruits, 
tends to degenerate; and among a hundred seedlings of a choice 
horticultural variety, probably not more than one or two will be 
equal to the parent in size and quality of fruit. Vegetative propaga- 
tion must, therefore, be depended upon if the occasional superior 
varieties which originate as chance seedlings are to be reproduced on 
an extensive scale. 

Experiments at Ambato, Ecuador, have shown that budding and 
grafting are both highly successful when properly performed. Graft- 
ing is practiced between the middle of July and the first of Septem- 
ber, at which time the trees are semidormant; budding, on the other 
hand, is most successful if performed later than this, 1. e., in that 
season which corresponds to the northern spring if the bud is of the 
type known in Spanish as ojo despierto (pushing bud) and earlier 
than grafting, if of the type known as ojo dormido (dormant bud). 
The common shield bud is used, or, in the case of grafting, a cleft or 
crown graft. 

The grafts “take” (unite with the stock) within a few weeks’ time, 
and it is common for them to flower by the end of the first year and 
to bear fruit the second. The only stock plant so far employed is the 
seedling capulin, but it would be worth while to test several others, 
such as the sour cherry. 

In such a region as that of Ambato, Ecuador, where climate and 
soil are both favorable and where the capulin has received a certain 
measure of cultural attention, no two seedling trees produce fruits 
exactly alike. There are, in short, almost as many varieties as there 
are trees. Only a few are worthy of propagation, and there are 
usually one or two trees which acquire a local reputation for superi- 
ority, such as that held at the present day by the famous old 
Gonzales tree at Catiglata in the suburbs of Ambato. 

Karly writers frequently refer to the varieties of the capulin, but 
usually do not go further than to say that they are two in number, 
the red and the white, or the red and the yellow; this is an allusion 
to the variation in color which exists, the fruit of certain trees being 
lighter colored than the normal form, which bears cherries of a deep 
purplish maroon. 
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It is not true that there are well-defined white or straw-colored 
varieties; there are all gradations in color between dark maroon- 
purple and light yellowish red, but the great majority of trees pro- 
duce fruits of the normal purple-maroon, and it is indeed rare to find 
one of any other shade. 

Much more important, from the horticultural viewpoint, are the 
differences in flavor which can be noted among the fruits from 
different trees in any region such as that of Ambato. Those of 
many trees are so bitter as to be disagreeable, while an occasional 
variety will be found to be sweet, pleasant, and altogether delicious. 
It is these latter which must be sought out and propagated if the 
possibilities of the capulin are to be fully realized, and if it is to 
become eventually, as we confidently believe it will, a popular fruit 
throughout the subtropical regions of the entire world. 
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A NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE FIRST RANK. 


NE of the best-organized and most influential associations 
of technical and industrial experts in Chile—or, indeed, in 
any country—is the Society for the Promotion of Manu- 
facturing and Industrial Interests. Founded in 1883 with 

the object of fomenting and promoting the manufacturing industries 
and manual arts of the country, it has grown steadily in membership 
and influence until it has become one of the greatest promotive factors 
in the industrial development of the Chilean nation. 

Among the manifold activities of this association may be mentioned 
the technical instruction and training given in its industrial schools, 
the permanent exhibition of raw manufacturing staples and finished 
products which it maintains, its well-stocked industrial library, its 
monthly bulletin replete with the latest information in every phase 
of industrial activity and, finally, the numerous and detailed tech- 
nical studies and investigations which from time to time the society 
undertakes, not only on its own initiative but at the request of the 
Government. 

This society maintains 14 industrial night schools—7 in Santiago, 
the capital, and 7 scattered throughout the other Provinces of the 





LA SOCIEDAD DE FOMENTO FABRIL DE CHILE. 


Upper: The pavilion which houses its great collection of Chilean raw manufacturing materials and 
finished products. Lower: A section of the exhibits. 


25821—23—Bull. 2——5 





LA SOCIEDAD DE FOMENTO FABRIL DE CHILE. 


The room wherein the board of directors of the association meets. 


* 
i 





A CLASS IN THE SCHOOL FOR ELECTRICIANS. 


The society maintains 14 industrial night schools throughout the Republic. 





DRAWING CLASSES IN A SANTIAGO INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Of the 14 schools maintained by the Sociedad de Fomento Fabril de Chile, 7 are devoted entirely to 
industrial and mathematical drawing and 2 to omamental drawing. Upper: Class in industrial arts 
drawing. Lower: Fine arts class. 
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Republic. Of these 14 schools, 7 are devoted entirely to industrial 
and mathematical drawing, 2 to ornamental drawing, 3 to mechanics, 
1 to the training of slewtin ea and 1 to the study of building mate- 
rials and construction. 

In the permanent exhibit referred to emphasis is laid upon the raw 
manufacturing materials and the finished products elaborated within 
the country, complete samples of which are always accessible to the 
students and manufacturers, members of the society. 

The library is both for reference and reading and while, as such, 
open to the general public, it is organized and maintained with par- 
ticular reference to the needs of the members of the society and its 
industrial students. In addition to a valuable collection of works 
dealing with every phase of manufacturing and industrial art, its 
reading tables are well suppled with the current industrial peri- 
odicals, in which are recorded the latest achievements in the 
manufactures of the world. 





already mentioned—is not published 
for profit, but as a means of industrial propaganda and, as such, is 
generally recognized as one of the best on the American Continent. 
By far the larger part of the society’s funds is devoted to the develop- 
ment of this publication, which enjoys an increasingly large circula- 
tion, both national and international, and an honorable prestige 
among*its numerous exchanges and colleagues which reflect great 
honor not only upon the Sociedad de Fomento Fabril as a whole, but 
upon the nation of which it is a part. ; 
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Gauiony oi HiGuadon W. Goforth, United States Vice Consul in Charee, Santos 
MONUMENT TO THE ANDRADAS, SANTOS, BRAZIL. 


This beautiful memorial was dedicated on September 7, 1922, in connection with the celebration of the 
Brazilian centennial. The three Andradas were natives of Santos and one of them, José Bonifacio, 
who was born and died here, is known as the Father of Brazilian Independence. _ 
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rondnteay of Hendon W. Goforth, U.S. Vice Consul in Charge, Santos. 
BOLSA OFFICIAL DE CAFE, SANTOS, BRAZIL. 


Upper: The principal entrance of the building. Lower: An interior view. The main floor of the 
Exchange, 





ARGENTINA. 


NINE MONTHS’ ExPoRTS.—The agricultural exports from Argen- 
tina from January 1 to October 12, 1922, inclusive, were as given in 


the following table: 
[Tons of 2,205 pounds.] 
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GRAIN GRADE CONTEST.—In order to keep the production of wheat 
up to at least 1,000 kilograms per hectare, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has decided to hold a national grain grade contest for the 1922-23 
wheat crop, both for flour and for seed. The wheat district is to be 
divided: into five parts for the contest: Santa Fe Province, Cordoba 
Province, Entre Rios Province, Buenos Aires Province, and La 
Pampa and the national territories in the south. Participants in 
this contest must be producers, who are to make application through 
their local agricultural office. 

MEAT EXPORTS TO GERMANY.—A German-Argentine syndicate has 
been formed for the purpose of exporting Argentine meats to Ger- 
many. It is reported that the Compania Exportadora de Carnes 
Argentinas has petitioned the Government for registration as a limited 
liability concern, and that it has a provisional capital of 1,000,000 
pesos, which may be increased to 10 times that amount as business 
demands. Prominent German and Argentine business firms are said 
to be identified with the undertaking. 

ARGENTINE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION.—The petroleum production 
of Argentina for the first nine months of 1922 compared with 1921 
and 1920 is as follows: 
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Private oil enterprises have become increasingly active, and it is 
presumed that the Government oil fields will show an increasingly 
larger yield. 

STINNES STEAMERS TO ARGENTINA.—The General Belgrano and the 
General San Martin, two vessels of the Hugo Stinnes Line, are now 
running in passenger service between Hamburg and Buenos Aires. 
The General Belgrano, formerly the Bahia Castillo, built in 1913, is of 
18,000 tons displacement, has twin double screws, carries 110 first- 
class passengers, 230 special third class, and 1,000 steerage. On her 
first trip she brought 40 first-class passengers and 320 steerage. 

RADIO BROADCASTING SERVICE.—The Argentine Radio Club has 
started a broadcasting news service which gives: (1) Meteorological 
observations and tides in the north and south channels of the River 
Plata, closing bank, bourse, and live-stock quotations, and market 
reports; (2) foreign telegrams of general interest and latest news; 
(3) domestic telegraphic reports of general interest; (4) city news; 
(5) progress of the Argentine Radio Club; and (6) lectures for radio 
enthusiasts, concert numbers, lectures, and other matter. The 
Radio Corporation of America has lent a wireless transmission station 
to the club for its official broadcasting. 


BOLIVIA. 


ELECTRIC POWER PLANT.—A Chilean company operating a tin mine 
in Bolivia has constructed a hydroelectric plant to supply power to 
its mine. The curved concrete dam has a radius of 50 meters and a 
height of 58 meters. In the power station are three 500-horsepower 
turbines which move 350-kilowatt generators. The current is trans- 


mitted at 11,000 volts. 
BRAZIL. 


First Brazittan Coat Conaress.—Last October the first Bra- 
zilian Coal Congress, which also considered other national fuels, 
assembled in Rio de Janeiro, the attendance being made up of profes- 
sors from the higher institutions of learning, railway directors, 
engineers, and officials. The work of the congress was divided into 
three sections: Scientific, technical-industrial, and economic. The 
papers were concerned with coal, petroleum, and alcohol; much 
attention was devoted to the possible existence of coal beds in 
various Provinces. 

RaILway NoTES.—-Within a short time the Central do Brazil has 
opened to service 25 kilometers on the Mariana-Ponte Nove branch, 
a bridge 692 meters long over the Sao Francisco River on the Pirapora 
line, and a new station at Bello Horizonte. 

On the Goyaz Railway a new section, 33 kilometers in length, has 
been finished beyond Roneador. In addition, 70 kilometers of 
roadbed have been prepared. 
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The Sorocabana Railroad, by the completion of the 903 kilometers 
between the Parana and Rio de Janeiro, has made available shipping 
facilities for cattle from the southern part of Matto Grosso. The 
number increased 70 per cent in the first three months after the line 
was finished. Besides 10 Mikado locomotives, other rolling stock has 
been purchased, including 200 flat cars to be used in transporting 
timber, 300 twelve-ton box cars for animals, and 500 other cars. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.— 

















Jan. 1-Aug. 31, 1922. Jan. 1-Aug. 31, 1921. 
Tons. | Value (milreis). Tons. Value (milreis). 
IintpOntas tee 2,103,260 | 961,693,000 | 1,751,934 | 1,268, 066, 000 
Bxporteasstaio kis. hee 1, 353, 921 | 1, 343,972,000 | 1, 235,333 | 1,031, 299, 000 





ELECTRIC POWER PLANT.—A. new electric power plant has been 
installed in Rio Claro, State of Sao Paulo, utilizing falls in the Mogy- 
guassu River. Six thousand horsepower is developed by the use of 
three turbines of the most modern type, which function under water. 
With the use of the new facilities, the electric plant will be able to 
furnish power within a radius of 200 kilometers. 

Hicnways.—In October, 1922, Senhor Washington Luis, presi- 
dent of the State of Sao Paulo, formally opened the first section of 89 
kilometers of the highway which is to unite Sao Paulo with Rio de 
Janeiro, starting from the former city. 

On the initiative of the Automobile Club of Brazil and the Second 
Highway Congress, the construction of the road from the national 
capital to Petropolis was begun last November. 

SeconpD Highway Conaress or Brazit.—This Congress, held last 
November under the auspices of the Minister of Communications at 
the suggestion of the Automobile Club of Brazil, took up the consid- 
eration of highways in their technical, legislative, financial, military, 
and executive aspects. As has already been said in the BULLETIN, 
and as is indicated by the initiation of the two great highways 
mentioned above, much interest is apparent in highway construc- 
tion. 

FARM INSTRUCTION IN THE ARMY.—Two of the important recom- 
mendations adopted by the recent Third Brazilian Congress of Agri- 
culture and Stock Raising in its section devoted to agricultural, 
zootechnic, and veterinary education, advocate the establishment by 
the Ministry of War of stock-breeding stations, principally devoted 
to horse raising, these to be in charge of experts trained both in 
Brazil and abroad; and as a complementary branch, the practical 
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teaching of agriculture, zootechnics, and veterinary science to soldiers 
during their army service, since most of them return to homes in the 


rural districts. 

BiIpS DESIRED FOR ELECTRIC CONCESSION.—Announcement of a 
call for bids for a concession to furnish hydroelectric power to Porto 
Alegre and vicinity has been made by the government of the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. A period of one year from October 10, 
1922, is given for submitting bids for this franchise in order that 
foreign companies may participate. 

The proposed site for the hydroelectric plant is on the Rio Jacuhy, 
in the municipality of Saledade, about 140 miles northwest of Porto 
Alegre. It is estimated that a minimum of 40,000 horsepower can 
be developed. (United States Commerce Reports.) 

RADIO BROADCASTING.—The Rio de Janeiro Light & Power Co. has 
recently finished a broadcasting station on the heights of Corcovado, 
using a wave length of 483. Music from the Municipal Theater is 
sent to Corcovado summit by telephone and after amplification it is 
sent out by radio. A studio near the summit also furnishes concerts 
and other entertainments, which are heard locally. Additional 
broadcasting stations are now located at Monroe Palace (congressional 
building) and at the offices of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. 
A number of receiving sets have been installed in the exposition 
buildings. (United States Commerce Reports.) 

Port IMPROVEMENTS AT PERNAMBUCO.—Completion of the improve- 
ments at the port of Pernambuco, Brazil, is contemplated for the 
immediate future. Bids are being called for, and it is anticipated 
that a loan of $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 will be floated by the State of 
Pernambuco with which to carry the work to completion. (United 


States Commerce Reports.) 
CHILE. 


Nirrate.—Exports of nitrate in September, 1922, exceeded pro- 
duction, the former amounting to 1,156,284 metric quintals and the 
latter to 1,014,867 metric quintals. The totals for the first nine 
months of 1922 were: Exports, 6,734,463 metric quintals, and 
production, 7,075,947 metric quintals. 

FERROCARRIL SALITRERO DE IQuiquE.—By the terms of a recent 
agreement between the Government and the Iquique Nitrate Rail- 
way Co., all concessions are unified, 50 years being set as the limit 
for their duration. 

The company is allowed to raise the freight rates 25 per cent and 
will make considerable improvements in line and rolling stock, 
including the electrification of the Iquique-Las Carpas section. 
The sum of £1,100,000 is to be expended. 

RAILROAD SIGNALS AND TELEPHONES._—The State railways have 
called for bids, to be opened in Santiago, Paris, and New York on 
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January 15 and February 15, 1923, for signals to be used on the 
Santiago-Valparaiso line and telephones for the southern system. 
The installation will be in charge of an English engineer, now at the 
head of the State railway signal, telegraph, and telephone offices. 
Srock sHow.—The annual stock show of the National Agricultural 
Society took place last October on the Model Farm near Santiago, 
the number and quality of exhibits being especially noteworthy. The 
Holstein Frisians attracted particular attention. A new feature of 
the show was the presence of agricultural experts, whom the agri- 
culturists in attendance were free to consult on any problem in con- 
nection with stock raising. Many animals were sold at good prices. 


COLOMBIA. 


New AMERICAN BOAT FOR THE MaGpaLtena.—The Compania de 
Transportes Rapidos Fluviales has introduced a new type of Amer- 
ican boat for passenger and postal service. This boat can accommo- 
date 20 first-class passengers, each carrying 100 pounds of baggage, 
and, according to the calculations of the inventor, can make a trip 
from Barranquilla to Girardot in two days. 

SILK CULTURE.—A contest was opened in May, 1922, by the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce and a prize of 1,000 pesos 
offered for the best thesis on silk culture, which was awarded to Dr. 
Ernesto Murillo for his Illustrated Manual on the Cultivation of the 
Mulberry Bush and the Silkworm. 

ImporRTS AND EXPORTS DURING 1921.—Imports that passed 
through the port of Barranquilla during 1921 amounted to 47,782,052 
kilograms, valued at 16,676,708 pesos, and the exports amounted 
to 82,449,000 kilograms, valued at 31,231,064 pesos. 

Imports that passed through the port of Cartagena amounted to 
56,012,486 kilograms, valued at 9,871,416 pesos, and the exports 
amounted to 38,771,844 kilograms, valued at 10,094,319 pesos. 

The total amount of imports that passed through all the ports of 
the Republic during 1921 was 126,617,996 kilograms, valued at 
33,068,317 pesos, and the exports amounted to 348,251,357 kilograms, 
valued at 63,042,132 pesos. 

During the same year 2,251,327 bags of coffee, weighing 624 
kilograms each, a total of 140,707,948 kilograms, valued at 41,945,- 
052.41 pesos, and hides weighing 3,654,876 kilograms, valued at 
975,851.89 pesos, were included in the exports. 


COSTA RICA. 


CoTTON SPINNING.—The cultivation of cotton, which was consider- 
able in colonial days, is again being promoted. <A San José factory 
has been equipped with a new $45,000 spinning machine, besides 
weaving machines. 
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Roap BuILDING.—The Minister of Public Works visited Guana- 
caste last November to be present at the beginning of work on the 
road between Puerto Jestis and the city of Nicoya. 

CocoANUT FIBER PRODUCTS.—The Costa Rican Red Cross has 
received for exhibition purposes and sale the gift of a doormat, 
floor-polishing brushes, and brooms made of cocoanut fiber by two 
young women of Puntarenas, who have established a small factory 
for cocoanut fiber articles. 

CANADIAN IMMIGRANTS.—A Canadian company has made inquiries 
regarding a concession of land to accommodate 2,000 agricultural 
families, and requests information in regard to prices, climate, and 
the approximate cost of production and profits. Inquiries were 
also made about transportation, exemption from military service, 
the establishment by colonists of their own schools, and other 
particulars. 

Tospacco SEED.—The Department of Promotion has received some 
Vuelta Abajo tobacco seed from Cuba, which is to be supplied to 
planters in small quantities. Those requesting sample seed must 
furnish particulars as to the altitude, rainfall, soil, and other infor- 
mation about the land where the cultivation is to be attempted. 

Toy maninc.—A toy factory of San José announced that it had 
produced a complete line of dolls, carts, animals, and other toys 
for the Christmas season. 

REFORESTATION.—The municipality of San José has appropriated 
the sum of 500 colones monthly for the forestry section, which will 
attend to the reforestation of woods surrounding the sources of 
water supply, and of parks and boulevards. 





CUBA. 


CATTLE INDUSTRY.—According: to a report published by the 
Department of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, the number 
of cattle, horses, mules, and donkeys existing in the Republic during 
1921 was the following: Cattle, 4,771,394 head; horses, 858,527 head; 
mules, 72,210 head; donkeys, 3,331 head. 

The total number of animals slaughtered was the following: 
Beeves, 376,097 head; pigs, 151,652 head; sheep, 15,944 head; and 
goats, 3,113 head, giving a total of 546,806 head. 

The population of the Republic numbering 2,889,004 inhabitants 
according to the last official census, the amount of beef consumed 
averaged 22.99 kilos per inhabitant. 

NEW ELECTRIC TRAIN SERVICE.—The Hershey Cuban Railway 
Co. recently established a new electric train service between Ma- 
tanzas and Habana. The line from Matanzas to Hershey Central 
was opened on January, 1922, and this new extension will furnish 
the inhabitants with a second railway connection with the capital. 
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PosTaL SERvICcE.—The President of Cuba published a resolution, on 
October 30, 1922, by which 3 cents will be charged for every additional 
ounce on first-class matter (letters and other sealed mail) in the 
national and international postal service with the American Repub- 
lics and Spain. By the same resolution the postage on all registered 
mail will be raised to 10 cents, national currency. 

First NATIONAL SuGAR Conaress.—The sessions of this interest- 
ing Congress took place from November 25 to 30, 1922, during which 
important topics were discussed, and significant articles on the 
sugar industry in Cuba were presented by the delegates. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


HAINA AGRICULTURAL STATION.—In addition to the activities of 
this station described last month may be mentioned the improve- 
ment of mango trees, the station now being ready to supply grafts of 
the best varieties. Bananas, plantains, and yucca plants are also 
under observation. 

The model plantings are progressing well; some are situated near 
the Duarte Highway so as to be easy of access. 

NEW AGRICULTURAL STATION.—The new Cibao agricultural station 
is located on the Duarte Highway between Santiago and Moca with a 
frontage of 500 meters. The director, besides demonstrating new 
methods of cultivation, plans to select good varieties of tobacco, 
introduce new plants for dry regions and for other purposes, main- 
tain pure-bred stock for breeding, raise poultry, and keep in opera- 
tion a cattle bath to which farmers may send their stock free of charge. 

SANCHEZ-MATANZAS Roap.—Work on the Saénchez-Matanzas Road 


began last October. 
ECUADOR. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPOsITION.—The Canton of Ambato held an indus- 
trial, agricultural, and live-stock exposition in the city of that name 
on November 12 in the building of the Agricultural School Farm of 
Ambato. The exposition contained exhibits from all parts of the 
Province of Tungurahua. 

CanaL ZONE BUYER.—The agent of the Panama Canal Zone com- 
missary came to Ecuador to secure information relative to the pur- 
chasing of national fruits and other products. This visit was due to 
the activity of the agent of the Guayaquil & Quito Railway Co. in 
Panama in making known the Ecuadorean market. 

Hor sprines.—The municipality of the Canton of Santa Elena has 
been authorized by the Government to secure a loan of 80,000 sucres 
from the banks of the Republic for preparing the hot springs of San 
Vicente for therapeutic purposes by building hospitals and arranging 
other facilities for the treatment of invalids. The baths will be under 
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the management of a charitable institution, may not be leased to 
individuals, and must furnish free baths to poor patients. 

GUAYAQUIL WATERWORKS.—The construction of a new section of the 
drinking water system of Guayaquil was officially begun on October 
29, when the governor of the Province and the president of the munici- 
pal council of Guayaquil with other guests were present at the sealing 
of the first joint of the subfluvial pipes and the large 22-inch land 
pipe. This new main will bring an abundant supply of water, increas- 
ing the present amount 10,000,000 liters, to be emptied into the reser- 
voirs at San Rafael. The work previously finished has added 4,000,000 
liters to the amount available for the city. (See the BuLLerin for 
August, 1922.) | 

NATIONAL PRODUCTS COMPANY.—A company has been formed for 
the exploitation of mineral, vegetable, and other national products, 
undertaking as well geological surveys and studies of the animal 
and plant life of the eastern Provinces. 

PusBiic works.—The Esmeraldas Canton Council has signed a con- 
tract with an American engineer for the construction of a sewer sys- 
tem, drinking-water system, fire hydrants, and electric lighting, all to 
be finished within two years. The Canton of Vinces is also to have 
electric light and sewer systems, for which taxes will be levied on 
each vessel or small boat entering the port of the Canton, beginning 


January 1, 1923. 
GUATEMALA. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE.—Several months 
ago the Ministry of Agriculture sent a circular to the departmental 
inspectors asking for inventories and samples of national products to 
be forwarded to Guatemalan consuls abroad. The Department of 
Quezaltenango, which has made especial effort to follow up the sug- 
gestion, is organizing a permanent exposition of various grades of 
coffee to be placed in the consulates general of New York, Paris, and 
Madrid, in Quezaltenango, and in Guatemala City. Thesesamples are 
to be reclassified according to the terms of foreign markets, and will 
bear the name of the grower, number of quintals produced, propor- 
tions of the three classes of coffee in the crop, the zone, conditions of 
sale, and the nearest railroad station. The examining committee 
will seal the containers of sample coffee. This effort on the part 
of Quezaltenango has met with approval from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Producers of honey and fruits, learning through the Guatemalan 
consul in New Orleans of demands for such products, have approached 
the Ministry of Agriculture with offers. The ministry in question 
acts gratis as agent. 

At La Aurora Agricultural Experiment Station the Ministry of 
Agriculture has been carrying on experiments in the acclimatization 
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of foreign seeds. Native beans, though of excellent quality, are small 
and the ministry, finding that both the red kidney and the yellow 
varieties of United States beans grow well, hopes to effect a hybrid 
of these species with the native product. A spotted Siberian bean 
has also been raised with success. 

The Minister of Agriculture has invited the agriculturists of certain 
districts to confer with him on the agricultural features of their parts 
of the Republic. 

Bureau or Pustic Works.—The bureau just named is to be- 
come the technical office forall public works, but will no longer actually 
superintend the construction work, which will be let in contracts. 
The bureau as reorganized will contain: The roads section; hydrau- 
lics, machinery, and electricity section; architectural section; plans 
and civic improvements section; and the drafting section, each to 
have its own chief. | 


HONDURAS. 
Cost or Livinc.—The Revista Econémica, published in Teguci- 


galpa, gives the cost of food for the laborer as follows in American 
money: 





Cents. 
Meats: BS 5 Sheer tg pe Sea hoe he ena ae ey tee ee 30 ee pound.. 8-15 
Rac) coat - eRe en eg Reet Fle PT Sethi Seger mee a ee ete See RAE LR Lis do.... 10 
SUS ar ec. oe actecind aie) sd wae is oot Bee oe ee ee do 8 
IBOtat OCS Be. Aimee eek Ane Sechelt ee do 6 
(Cho) Diy ster ae ern ea EN Eee Nod PS eR ee RCC ra ee Ae ee RE eo ge do 14 
COCO RE Fs Sneek ace Deere ates o beeen step eS Pek et ee RO i do 25 
NORGE er ek ee eat oe Pee ee A Ee RN: ee Re ae ee ee ee each 3 
CIN GEG) Se Se Serie ears Stee eS ee OES Lite Aah ebe iis 8s Stile oe = pound 25 
SRNL ick ene, ee ae EE, cA OA tenon One Ger tc et ay AMY SRT RNG GAME My MESS Be 2 SC | do 3 
APB UUU GSTS Rw icat aah cake See wesions foes fou ey, Seagate ake oe ae do 50 
AVIAN Ze es ete ee ke rr Fag i 8 He be cued kaso ep ee Ba heer oie eth ey a do 3 
IB CATs 8 Cen Ste cet aie te See eho a, =, Ay ape cee eel ope ee ee fe do. 4 
IVE ee LEER ha eS oe PR Wee OR ee eS Nee aR ALi ante St quart 12.5 


DEPARTMENT OF CHOoLUTECA.—According to the Revista de la 
Universidad, the Department of Choluteca has a bright future. It 
now exports: To Salvador, salt, cheese, cattle, fish, oysters, and some 
woods; to Nicaragua, salt, cattle, earthenware from Concepcién de 
Maria and maize from the town of Triunfo; to Europe and the United 
States it exports coffee, indigo, cowhides, alligator skins, lumber, 
and dyewoods. This department also contains mines of copper, gold, 
and silver as well as lime. The Clavo Rico gold mine was worked 
under orders from the King of Spain before Central American inde- 
pendence, its products being shipped from El Pedrigal. The San 
Martin mine produces both gold and silver. The agricultural products 
of Choluteca are maize, beans, rice, coffee, bananas, cacao, yucca, 
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rubber, ginger, millet, henequen, vanilla, cotton, onions, garlic, 
fruits, cashew nuts, oranges, zapotas, mangoes, and alligator pears. 


MEXICO. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF A MeExican RAILWAY.—The International 
General Electric Co. has signed a- contract for the electrification of 
the Ferrocarril Mexicano from Orizaba to Esperanza, for which a 
direct current of 3,000 volts will be furnished by the hydro-electric 
plant of the Puebla Light & Power Co., in Orizaba. 

The contractors will furnish 10 engines, of 150 tons each, which 
may be used for freight or passenger trains, and equipment for a 
substation, trolley, and supply stations. The cost of the work is 
estimated at 2,500,000 pesos. 

SuGAR CANE.—Preliminary figures for the production of sugarcane 
during 1922 show that it amounted to 2,290,328,298 kilos, obtained 
from an area of 73,200 hectares distributed among the different 
States of the Republic, Vera Cruz occupying first place with regard 
to extent of area under cultivation. 

Raitway InpustriaL DrEparTMENT.—The management of the 
National Railways of Mexico has announced that the Industrial 
Department will be reopened. The object of this department is 
to obtain information from the public, and also furnish the data 
relating to the property along the National Railway Lines, including 
the possibility of carrying on agriculture, mining, and other industries. 

PRODUCTION OF METALS.—The production of metals in the Republic 
during 1921 was the following: Gold, 21,294,848 kilograms, valued 
at 28,303,050 pesos; silver, 2,005,142,662 kilograms, valued at 
76,240,493 pesos; copper, 15,228,075 kilograms, valued at 9,011,640.26 
pesos; lead, 60,513,332,000 kilograms, valued at 12,676,870 pesos; 
and zinc, 1,256,886,000 kilograms, valued at 276,162.20 pesos. 

WHEAT AND coRN.—According to statistics published by the 
Department of Agriculture, the estimated production of these 
cereals during 1922 was the following: Wheat, 227,906,806 kilograms; 
and corn, 2,068,573,040 kilograms. 

FREE ports.—Congress has approved a resolution by which 
Puerto Mexico, Salina Cruz, and Guaymas will be made free ports. 
This will be accomplished with very little further expense to the 
Government, 150,000,000 pesos having been already invested in 
derricks, wharves, and other wharf equipment. It is expeeted that 
all arrangements will be completed early in 1923. 


NICARAGUA. 


Unitep Fruit Co.—This Fruit Company is said to have bought 
$400,000 worth of land on the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua. The 
25821—23—Bull. 2 6 
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Cuyamel Fruit Co. and the Bluefields Fruit Co., already established 
in Nicaragua, have united under the name of the Nicaragua Fruit Co. 

ELecrric Licht In Leon.—The Electric Light Plant began 
service in Leén on November 12, 1922, after difficulties in transport- 
ing the heavy machinery, which delayed the installation of the service. 

GRANADA’S BOULEVARD.—The municipality of Granada has 
decided to build a boulevard from the vicinity of the railroad station 
to Apoyo Lake, which will make a straight drive of about 6 kilometers. 
The boulevard was begun in December, 1922. 


PANAMA. 


PENONOME WATER SUPPLY.—The municipality of Penonomé has 
issued the conditions under which a contract for the building and 
exploitation of waterworks is to be made for the supply of that 
community. 

New ORLEANS-PANAMA CABLE SERVICE.—Upon the opening of 
direct All-America cable service between New Orleans and Panama, 
the mayors of the respective cities exchanged congratulatory mes- 
sages, expressing the hope that the cable may prove to be a means 
to closer friendly and commercial ties. 

CATTLE, QUARANTINE.—The acting health officer of the Panama 
Canal Zone has issued an order preventing the entry of animals from 
Jamaica, as well as fowls, hides, skins, or goods packed in straw, as a 
precautionary measure against the foot-and-mouth disease (fiebre 
aftosa), which is said to be prevalent in that island. 


PARAGUAY. 


DANISH IMMIGRATION.—The Director of Lands and Colonies has 
announced that a Danish colonization society, the members of which 
are of independent means, is considering settlement in Paraguay. 
The Office of Lands and Colonies has informed them of the privileges 
granted immigrants, living conditions, and the possibility of their 
buying, at moderate prices, Government or private property near 
the railways and the largest towns. 


PERU. 


CoTTON AND WOOLEN Goops.—An exhibition of cotton and woolen 
goods of national manufacture, held in Lima in November, displayed 
a great variety of cashmeres, blankets, flannels, and other woolen 
materials, as well as stockings, cretonnes, handkerchiefs, damask pat- 
terns, muslin of different grades, percales, piqués, and other weaves of 
cotton cloth. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL COMPANIES.—An agreement reached be- 
tween the Empresas Eléctricas Asociadas and the city of Lima pro- 
vides that the Empresas will pay the city certain sums of money 
toward the expropriation of suburban property, install a street car 
line to the end of the Santa Beatriz city extension, reconstruct all 
the city street car lines in conformity with city requirements so as to 
avoid damaging water pipes by electrolysis, and present to the Goy- 
ernment for approval all plans and specifications for both work and 
equipment. 


SALVADOR. 


To sTUDY SUGAR METHODS.—Dr. Pedro S. Fonseca, delegate from 
Salvador to the commercial conference held in Hawaii, is to study 
sugar methods at the experiment station of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN CATTLE.—The Salvadorean chargé d’affaires 
in Nicaragua reported that a shipment of blooded cattle from Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua was en route to San Salvador. 

Rapro RECEIvinG.—The director of the Central Telegraph Office of 
San Salvador has constructed a listening-in station for radio concerts. 
The first trial where guests were present resulted successfully, a New 
York station being heard. 


URUGUAY. 


CaTTLE.—Cattle purchases effected in La Tablada from January 
until September, 1922, amounted to 408,117 beeves for meat exporta- 
tion. Of this number 313,234 were handled by the three cold- 
storage plants, 86,287 were sent to different salting houses, and 8,596 
to other factories. 

UsE OF HYDRAULIC POWER.—The Nation Council of Administra- 
tion has appointed a special commission composed of nine engineers 
to consider the possibility of utilizing the water power of the country 
and to discover if there are any waterfalls which may be of industrial 
use to the State. 

APHELINUS MALI.—The Agricultural Defense some time ago im- 
ported from the United States specimens of the Aphelinus mali, an 
insect which makes war on the apple fly, a pest which damages 
apples. Though but a short time has passed since the introduction 
of A. mali, it has spread rapidly through the Department of Mon- 
tevideo, being so effective against the fly that apples are now almost 
free of one of their worst enemies. The Agricultural Defense has 
not only distributed colonies of the Aphelinus mali (a small wasp 
which lays its eggs in the chrysalis of the apple fly) but, at the request 
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of foreign institutions, has exported a number of apple branches 
covered with apple fly chrysalises attacked by the Aphelinus mali. 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE STATIONS.—See page 191. _ 


VENEZUELA. 


NEW ELECTRIC PLANT AND MINES IN Timotis.—A national incor- 
porated company has recently undertaken the installation of an 
electric-light plant which will furnish the town of Timotis with 
electric light. Machinery, cables, and globes for this purpose have 
already been received. 

In the same district the exploitation of the mica mines, in which 
many men and women are employed, has commenced, thus increasing 
the prosperity of Timotis. 

CONSTRUCTION OF A BRIDGE.—Work has begun on the cement 
bridge to be built over the River Retobo, on the road from Puerto 
Cabello to Valencia. 

CoFFEE AND COCOA EXPOSITION.—The consulting council of the 
Exposition of Coffee and Cocoa, initiated by the directors of La 
Hacienda, agreed to postpone the opening of the exposition until 
April 19, 1923. Samples of coffee and cocoa will be received until 
March 1, and the exposition will remain open until May 31 of the 
same year. 

TELEPHONE SYSTEM.—Congress has authorized the Federal Gov- 
ernment to establish a telephone system, with a central office in the 
town of Maracay, which will connect the Federal district with the 
States of Miranda, Aragua, Carabobo, Yaracuy, and Lara. The 
work will be let to a contractor. 

CUSTOMHOUSE ACTIVITIES IN Port MaracatBo.—During the month 
of September, 1922, 57,482 sacks of coffee, weighing 46 kilos each, 
were exported from the port of Maracaibo, 37,608 sacks of which 
were shipped to New York, 17,692 to Curacao, 500 to New Orleans, 
375 to Havre, 761 to Holland, 100 to Marseilles, and 176 to other 
ports of the Repabhe 

The imports for Colombia passing through Maracaibo durmg the 
first half of 1921 amounted to 327,408 kilos, valued at 1,180,375 
bolivares, and 759,304 kilos, valued at 1,251,022 bolivaranl during 
the last half. 

The total of the imports by the above-mentioned port during the 
months of June to December, 1921, amounted to 9,745,056 kilos, 
valued at 11,840,932 bolivares, and of the exports, 136,720,227 kilos, 
valued at 28,460,250 bolivares. 

Revenue derived from the coasting trade within the jurisdiction 
of Maracaibo amounted during 1921 to 80,026,225 kilos, valued at 
92,411,902.55 bolivares. 
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CHILE. 


PopuLar Crepir Banx.—This Santiago institution presented a 
report for the first half of 1922, which showed the following facts: 
10,248 loans made, to the value of 342,532 pesos; 4,309 loans 
renewed, to the value of 192,316 pesos; and 1,047 deposits, amounting 
to 283,465 pesos, in the savings department, making a total of 
558,712 pesos. The profit for the period was 8,395 pesos. Readers 
of the BULLETIN will recall that this institution was founded in 1920. 


COLOMBIA. 


MounNICcIPAL BUDGET.—The Government has authorized the munici- 
pal council of Neiva, Department of Huila, to negotiate a loan of 
50,000 pesos, which will be applied to the construction of waterworks. 


COSTA RICA. 


CONVERSION FUND SECTION.—The Banco Internacional de Costa 
Rica has been provided by governmental sanction with a conversion 
section, the funds of which may not be used for other purposes than 
those legitimately within its scope. The funds allotted to the con- 
version section are the banana export tax, and after July 1, 1924, the 
tax on coffee exported, reduced to 75 cents American money on each 
46 kilograms, as well as other revenue which the Government may 
supply. The conversion section is allowed, under certain restric- 
tions, to issue bank notes, which will be received on a par with those’ 
of the Banco Internacional de Costa Rica. The rate of 4 colones to 
the dollar will be used in the transactions of the bank. 


HAITI. 


RETIREMENT OF BANK NOTES.—The President has appointed a 
commission of three members to take charge of the operation of 
retiring the provisional bank notes of the Banque Nationale de la 
Republique d’Haiti issued in accordance with the conventions of 
April 12 and October 24, 1919, and the laws of May 2 and November 
7 of the same year. 
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THREE MONTHS’ BUDGET.—By a law of October 13, 1922, the fol- 
lowing budget of expenditure was fixed for the first three months of 
the fiscal year 1922-23: 

















Gourdes. Dollars. 

Roretan vet ntons 2: 2 2.0. 2. ts ee ee ee er 14, 083. 65 25, 679. 92 
Finance and Commerce.........-....-.-.-.---- ee 192, 560. 65 i 440. 64 
AMP MOT sous. oui MER ones Oe ae hae Oy en ee 144, 306. 44 358, 493. 57 
Pupite Works os. 5 cao ee Se ee = ee 59, 835. 72 167, 930. 00 
“| USSU 0 al RE a Sy a Rec em Sn eine ere 267, 802. 38 7, 593. 00 
Agriculture... .-. coe Faber ss eee tae pee 2 ee 11, 258. 85 2, 027. 50 
Publve dnstruchiom. +2 cee oe eet aie ae eae 442, 674. 06 17, 116. 98 
NV CER ce ne ate cet eke ee eee ee Bias $B Sadia SP A 11, 854. 35 22, 181. 25 
Resprvehund:s:7 j22eet ae ee Be Io ee eee 14, 777. 29 
Service of the receiver general.........-.-.-.-.------ 34, 832. 89 45, 258. 99 
Service of the Banque Nationale de la Bere 

d’ Haitas oo. ee ewe eee ee mabe cake ae eee 15, 000. 00 
Service of 10 per cent stamps and expenses.....-.-.-- 10, 000. 00 125. 00 
Pubewebt, ese see Sao cae eee ont a anne 19, 000. 00 414, 394. 94 





INTERNAL TAXES.—The Moniteur states that the amount received 
from internal taxes for the year October 1, 1921, to September 30, 
1922, was 612,226.58 gourdes and $161,640.15. 


“ HONDURAS. 


CusTOMS REVENUE.—The following customs revenue included the 
import and export taxes with the 5 per cent gold surcharge: 1917, 
2,828,158 silver pesos; 1918, 2,087,750 silver pesos; 1919, 2,618,650 
silver pesos; 1920, 4,141,999 silver pesos; 1921, 4,645,201 silver pesos; 
and for the first nine months of 1922, 3,270,989 silver pesos. 

LIQUOR REVENUE.—The liquor revenue was as follows for the past 
five years and the first nine months of 1922: 1917, 1,909,041 silver 
pesos; 1918, 2,107,969 silver pesos; 1919, 1,959,790 silver pesos; 
1920, 2,496,332 silver pesos; 1921, 2,065,366 silver pesos; and for 
the first nine months of 1922, 1,404,612 silver pesos. 


PARAGDAY. 


GENERAL EXCHANGE OF CURRENCY.—By decree No. 15271 the Presi- 
dent has announced that from September 28, 1922, the paper and 
nickel money now in circulation will be exchanged for a new currency. 

Money that is not exchanged within the first two years after the 
date stipulated will lose 50 per cent of its value, and at the end of 
the third year will have no value whatever. __ 


URUGDAY. 


Tax ON BANK pRAFTS.—The National Council of Administration 
issued a ruling on October 30, 1922, providing that bank drafts to or 
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from foreign countries shall be taxed 1 per thousand. Banking 
houses, exchanges, and similar institutions are to pay over this tax 
to the Government every quarter. 

Bank or THE Repusiic.—The emission section of the Bank of the 
Republic has made the statement of its gold deposits and sight obliga- 
tions as of October 31, 1922, to the Ministry of the Treasury. The 
gold on hand, deducting the certificates of deposit in circulation, 
amounted to 54,927,557.34 pesos; current liabilities, 49,365,440 pesos; 
deposits on accounts current, 21,611,607.94 pesos; deposits in other 
banks, 8,948,614.57 pesos; main bank and agencies, 30,560,222.51 
pesos; deposits in branches, 5,641,123.71 pesos; grand total, 
85,566,786.22 pesos; gold guarantee, 64.19 per cent. 





HAITI. 


CLatMs commission.—A law of October 30, 1922, prescribes the 
powers of the claims commission established by article 2 of the pro- 
tocol of October 3, 1919, and opens an account of $50,000 for the 
payment of the salaries and expenses of the commission. This body 
has jurisdiction over all financial claims of Haitian or foreign societies, 
companies, or individuals pending against the Republic. 

AMENDMENTS IN CoDE oF Civit ProcepurE.—A law of October 
- 20, 1922, amends articles 142 and 478 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
These articles relate to the distrainment by a creditor of a debtor’s 
property in possession of a third person and to leases. 


PERU. 


HEALTH REGULATIONS.—A presidential decree of October 20, 1922, 
provides measures for checking typhoid, paratyphoid, and aiktecice 
infections in Lima, Callao, and near-by towns by the reporting of all 
cases to the sone authorities, restrictions on convalescents and 
carriers, free bacteriological service, free antityphoid vaccination, and 
a general campaign of cleanliness. 


URUGUAY. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE STATIONS.—The President 
has issued a decree permitting installations of complete transmitting 
and receiving stations, or receiving stations only, for wireless tele- 
graph and telephone messages, in any part of the Republic, with the 
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exception of places where Government stations exist, such stations 
to be not less than 50 kilometers from the seacoast, the River Plate, 
or the Argentine frontier, when not located in cities or towns of 
importance. Wireless-telegraph stations for practice purposes and 
radio telephones without telegraph apparatus may be installed where 
there are Government stations. The decree giving the complete 
regulations for the establishment of such stations is published in the 
Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, September, 1922. 






INTERNAT TONAL: 
Daa& TREATIES 424 


CHILE-PERU. 





PROTOCOL AND SUPPLEMENTARY ACT.—The arbitration protocol and 
supplementary act signed in Washington on July 20, 1922, by the 
representatives of Chile and Peru, were ratified by the Peruvian 
Congress on September 12, 1922, and by the Chilean Congress on 
November 28, 1922. By consent of Peru, granted on December 2, 
1922, the time for the exchange of ratifications was extended to 
January 15, 1923. On that date ratifications were exchanged in the 
building of the Pan American Union, Washington. 

The full texts of the protocol and supplementary act were given 
in the BuLLEeTIN for September, 1922. 





ARGENTINA. 


VASCONCELOS ON MEXICAN EDUCATION.—In the Popular Lecture 
Institute a meeting in honor of Mexico was organized on October 
13, when Sr. José Vasconcelos, Mexico’s Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and special envoy to the inauguration of President Alvear, 
made an address. The eminent guest, formerly rector of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, was introduced by Doctor Rivarola, a member 
of the Popular Lecture Institute, who said in part: “We receive 
to-day the intellectual ambassador of Mexico. He was responsible 
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for the reformation of the Mexican national constitution so as to 
provide for a National Ministry of Public Education to establish, 
organize, and maintain in the whole Republic rural, elementary, 
secondary, professional, scientific, and fine arts schools, with libraries, 
museums, and all other institutions for the general culture of the 
inhabitants of the nation.” 

At the close of the speech, which was much applauded, Doctor 
Rivarola repeated his statement that what Sarmiento was to 
Argentina, Vasconcelos was to Mexico. 

BRONZE RELIEF TO BRAZILIAN scHooL.—Upon the anniversary 
of the proclamation of Brazilian independence, the Argentine National 
Council of Education held commemorative exercises in the Sarmiento 
School, exhibiting the bronze relief to be presented by the Argentine 
schools to the Brazilian schools. This gift is to be placed in the 
Deodoro da Fonseca School, in Rio de Janeiro. 

ENGINEERING SCHOOL EXPERIMENT sTATION.—The school of 
Engineering of La Plata University is to have a large experiment 
station for testing theories of resistance of materials, hydraulic 
pressure, and many other forms of practical scientific application. 

FarM SCHOOL FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN.—The Children’s Guard- 
ianship Association on October 21, 1922, opened the farm school 
Las Violetas, near the city of Lomas de Zamora, for about 40 homeless 


little girls. 
BOLIVIA. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION.—Government 
veterinarians are stationed in the capitals of the agricultural and 
cattle-raising regions to vaccinate live stock and advise in its care. 
In addition the Minister of Public Instruction and Agriculture now 
plans to establish a service of Government farm advisers with head- 
quarters in the capital of each department. The same ministry 
has just begun to publish a bimonthly agricultural bulletin which 
is intended to be elementary and nontechnical in its treatment of 
agricultural problems. The bulletin will be sent to all who apply 
for it. 

Agriculture will receive an impetus from an Executive order of 
October 30, 1922, establishing a chair of agriculture at each of the 
normal schools in charge of an agricultural college graduate or 
agricultural engineer; providing that the course of study shall be 
made up by the Director of the Bureau of Agriculture; and providing 
that no primary school shall be opened in the future in any place 
where there is not ground sufficient for a school garden. 

An agricultural school for Indians exists at Pucarani, to which 
place it was moved from Umala. An agricultural school for the 
training of agricultural experts or engineers is located at Cochabamba. 
This school was formerly a veterinary school. 
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Courses in domestic science and in the care of babies are given 
in the public and private high schools for girls. 


BRAZIL. 


GiFrT FROM THE “‘ NevapaA.’’—Since the captain, officers, and men 
of the Nevada, sent to Brazil by the United States Government to 
participate in the centenary celebration, wished to express their ap- 
preciation of the kindnesses extended to them by the American 
colony in Rio de Janeiro during their stay, they decided to make a 
gift to the American graded school. Through their generous 
contributions a check for $1,041 was presented to that institution. 


CHILE. 


Sr. VASCONCELOS in CuiLe.—After fulfilling his mission as special 
ambassador to Brazil and Argentina, Sr. José Vasconcelos, Mexican 
Minister of Public Instruction, who is greatly admired throughout 
the Pan American intellectual world, made a brief visit to Chile, 
were he was received with the most marked cordiality by the fellow 
citizens of Gabriela Mistral, whom Mexico has delighted to honor. 
Sr. Vasconcelos is reported as saying of this Chilean poet and teacher: 
“In my quest for the word of life to give to our students, I found in 
Gabriela Mistral the teacher par excellence of spiritual beauty, who 
makes of her poetry divine teaching, and whom I therefore desired 
to come to Mexico.” 

Sr. Vasconcelos was the bearer of cordial greetings to Chilean 
students and educators from their Mexican comrades, who share the 
same aspirations and heartily approve Chilean efforts to promote 
closer relations between the Latin American peoples. 

Sr. Vasconcelos was showered with attentions and honors, and 
the university and schools were happy to receive a visit from him. 
Foremost among the latter was the Teresa Prats de Sarratea a 
School for girls, of which Gabriela Mistral is principal. 

The University of Chile conferred on the distinguished guest a 
special honorary diploma in the College of Philosophy and Fine 
Arts, while the Gabriela Mistral Atheneum, of the high school which 
has just been mentioned, made him an honorary member. 

Sr. Vasconcelos made an address in the university on the subject 
of ‘Evolution of Public Instruction in Mexico,” which was greatly 
applauded, as were also the other public expressions of the 
distinguished visitor. 

At a luncheon given by Chilean journalists and writers, Sr. Julio 
Vicufia Cifuentes said of the guest of honor: 

The name of Sr. José Vasconcelos has become a symbol for the American intellectual 
world. He represents the spirit and power of innovation and progress in university 


life, so prone to remain static because of its fondness for tradition, a tradition which, 
indeed, is to be admired, but which is fatally divorced from present conditions. 
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But this is only one aspect of Sr. Vasconcelos’s many-sided interest 
in education. The Mercurio de Santiago well says: 

The Minister of Public Instruction of Mexico, Sr. José Vasconcelos, belongs to that 
brilliant generation of Mexicans who, with true inspiration, unlimited energy, and 


patriotic fervor, have undertaken the task of solving the political and social problems 
of their country, commencing with that of popular education. 


COLOMBIA. 


CenTENARY OF Boyacd SEconpARY ScHooL.—On October 18, 
1922, the centenary of this famous school, which is situated in the 
town of Tunja, was celebrated with great ceremony. 

The Boyac& Secondary School was founded on March 26, 1611, by 
two Jesuits, Gonzalo de Lira and Gonzalo de Nijiez, with the sanction 
of the King of Spain and the abbot of the order, and built by donations 
from wealthy citizens. After the Jesuits were banished from Spain 
by Charles III, the school remained closed until the Republic was 
established, having been reopened on October 18, 1822, by General 
Santander, the vice president. Since then it has continued its course 
without interruption, under the names of Colegio de Ricaurte, 
Liceo de Leon XIII, and Colegio de Boyacé, by which it is now known. 
A select library and laboratories for physical and chemical research 
have been added to it, and the old building will soon be replaced 
‘by one of modern architecture. 

Many a student from this institution has become a prominent 
citizen of the Republic and taken an important part in its activities. 


COSTA RICA. 


Norma Scnoot ALtumni Assocration.—Graduates of the normal 
school have formed an association to operate as a branch of the 
National Teachers’ Association. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF EDUCATION BOARDS.—Representatives 
of the boards of education of Costa Rica met recently in a general 
assembly in San José, in which the Patronato de las Colonias Esco- 
lares (Protective Association for School Colonies) was represented 
by three women. Two of the five delegates of the National Teachers’ 
Association were women. 

CUBA. 


ScHOOL GARDENS.—The Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor has presented an article to the Secretary of Public Instruction, 
relating to the organization of school gardens through the cooperation 
of the different firms in the country, 12 of which have offered to 
establish school gardens on their properties, furnishing the tools and 
the equipment in order that they may prove successful. 
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ECUADOR. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION.—In November agricultural instruc- 
tion was begun in all the schools, with more intensive courses in the 
rural schools. Special regulations have been issued for the different 
sections of the Republic where there are unusual climatic or soil 
conditions. 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—The Ministry of Education has ordered 
the delivery of the building ceded by legislative decree of November 
8, 1921, to the High School for Boys in the municipality of Pasaje. 

New Fine Arts Scuoor BuiLtpine.—The President of the Repub- 
lic, the president of the senate, and the president of the supreme 
court, with the cabinet officers and diplomatic corps, visited the new 
building which is being constructed for the School of Fine Arts in 
the Parque Bolivar, Quito. This is to be one of the finest in South 
America, costing 500,000 sucres. 


GUATEMALA. 


CLOSE OF SCHOOL YEAR.—The school year of Guatemala closed on 
October 29 with exercises appropriate to the occasion. The Instituto 
Nacional de Sefioritas, in Guatemala City, exhibited very fine botani- 
cal and manual-training work, the exhibition being visited by the 
President. 

Teachers’ day was celebrated on the same day by addresses, the 
awarding of prizes, distribution of diplomas, and music. The cele- 
bration in the Guatemalan capital was held in the Palacio Centenario 
by the city schools. The Diario de Centro America of Guatemala 
City devotes a well-illustrated special edition to schools, teachers, and 
pupuls. 

UNIVERSITY STUDENT CounciL.—The Federation of University Stu- 
dents of Central America is now under the direction of the new Fed- 
eral Council, formed at present by delegates from the Universities of 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua, who took office on 
October 27 in the building of the Association of University Students, 
Guatemala City. This council will carry out the resolutions and 
statutes adopted at the Pan American Conference of Students held 
during the Independence Centenary celebration in 1921. 


HAITI. 


CONGRESS OF EDUCATION.—The Moniteur, the official paper of Haiti, 
comments as follows on the Congress of Education held last October, 
which it ascribes to the welcome initiative of Mme. Dauboeuf and 
M. Lhérisson: 

Interesting communications, inspiring discussions, exchange of views, constructive 
and valuable ideas on educational questions, school programs, and family duties— 
all these were brought forth by the congress, and, like a lighted torch, will illumine 
tor families, teachers, and the State the questions concerned with education. 
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Moreover, a resolution was passed favoring the creation of a society for concerted 
action, which will serve as a sort of executive body for putting into practice the various 
conclusions reached, at the same time spreading the ideas of the congress, which should 
not be allowed to remain in the realm of theory. 

There is, then, reason to hope that this movement has before it a promising future 
in improving the work of education in Haiti. 

A letter from a Haitian abroad received during the course of the 
conference advocated the use of part of the school day for physical 
exercise, a suggestion in line with the plans now under consideration 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Matson CenTraLe.—More than 300 destitute children from all parts 
of the Republic, many of them orphans, are taught in the Maison 
Centrale, at Port au Prince. The school, which is maintained by the 
Government, is equipped with shops for instruction in various trades. 


HONDURAS. 


AGRICULTURAL scHooL.—A Mexican engaged in business in Hon- 
duras has ordered the construction of buildings necessary for the 
establishment of an agricultural school in the town of Progreso, and 
has requested permission to import all the equipment necessary for 


such a school. % 
MEXICO. 


Dratu or Proressor Scuutz.—The loss of this noted man of letters 
and educator, whose death occurred on December 3, 1922, is much to 
be regretted. 

Prof. Miguel E. Schulz held many prominent positions and contrib- — 
uted much to the betterment of public instruction in his country, 
beginning his professional career as the teacher of an elementary 
school and rising, by his own efforts, to the position of rector of the 
university. i 

PRIVATE scHooLts.—According to reports published by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 556 private schools were established dur- 
ing 1922 in the Republic. 

PRIZES FOR THE BEST BOOKS.—The Academy of Politics and Social 
Studies has offered two prizes of 2,000 pesos each for the best scientific 
book and work of literature published in Mexico during 1922, with a 
view to promoting the publication of Mexican books. 

The academy will also present a bill in Congress for the founding 
of national prizes, under the names of Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, 
Juan Luis de Alarcén y Mendoza, Antonio Azate, and José Maria 
Mora, which will be awarded for the best book of verse, the best 
prose production, and the best books on science and sociology 
published every year in the Republic. 
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PANAMA. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB.—President Porras has appointed 
Dr. Benjamin F. de Castro principal and teacher of the school for the 
deaf and dumb soon to be established. Doctor de Castro, who is 
himself deaf and dumb, graduated with honor from schools in the 
United States. i 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—A teachers’ association was recently 
formed in Panama in the National Institute to promote unity of 
purpose and ideals as well as the mutual benefit of members. The 
association already has a fund of $2,000 and provides kine. 
services for its ailing members. 

ENGLISH CoURSE.—A special teacher has been appointed to give 
English courses in the primary schools of the Republic. 


PERU. 


ACADEMY OF ACCOUNTING, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE.—The third- 
year students of the aforementioned academy recently went to Callao 
to study the practical details of importing and exporting. Under the 
direction of their instructor, they followed the landing of cases of 
foreign merchandise on the wharf, and their progress through the 
customhouse, ending with the payment of duties or the warehousing 
of the goods. In the case of exports, the students investigated all 
shipping documents, including consular invoices and insurance 
policies. 

Upon graduation students who present acceptable reports on tech- 
nical and practical work along this line will be given, in addition to 
their diploma as commercial accountant, a certificate stating their 
ability to fill customhouse positions. 

ArBor Day.—<Arbor Day was celebrated in Lima in connection 
with Columbus Day, known in Latin America as El Dia de la Raza. 
After the opening ceremonies at the Bosque de la Reserva, a large 
number of trees was added to the forest, the President and other 
dignitaries planting the first ones, followed by the pupils from the 
intermediate schools working in groups under the direction of students 
from the agricultural and farm schools. 

The Director of the School of Agriculture, Sr. C. Gutiérrez Madueiio, 
recalled the fact that this was the third Arbor Day over which Presi- 
dent Leguia had presided, and that in 1910 he established the first 
tree nursery in the School of Agriculture, from which more than 
500,000 trees have since been distributed. 


URUGUAY. 


NEW RECTOR OF THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY.— The Council of Admin- 
istration on November 6, 1922, appointed Dr. Elias Regules rector 
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of the National University. Doctor Regules is a brilliant university 
man, who has spent the greater part of his life in furthering education. 
He is the founder of the University Society, and has occupied the 
chairs of mathematics, physics and botany, anatomy, and other sub- 
jects. In 1887 he served as technical delegate from Uruguay to the 
Sanitary Congress of Rio de Janeiro, and in 1898 as member of the 
Council of State during the Cuestas administration. He has also 
been deputy for the Department of Rocha, member of the board of 
directors of the faculty of medicine, and member of the governing 
council of the Medical Association of Uruguay. 





ARGENTINA. 


CORDOBA TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL.—The Province of Cérdoba on 
November 12 inaugurated in the capital a very large and well- 
planned tuberculosis hospital under the auspices of the Charity 
Association. The wards are arranged in the general plan of a cross, 
with gardens and air space between the buildings. There are solari- 
ums and every convenience for the patients. 


BRAZIL. 


FEMINIst CongREss.—A preparatory session of the First Brazilian 
Feminist Congress was held in Orsina da Fonseca School, Rio de 
Janeiro, on the 15th of November. All women who are interested in 
improvements, morally, socially, and politically, for women were 
invited to attend. The congress proper was to be inaugurated the Ist 
of January. The organization committee includes the following 
ladies: Sras. Leolinda de Figueiredo Daltro, Viscondessa de Saude, 
Serzedello Correa, Maria L. Fagundes Varella e Silva, Maria Jansen 
de Sa, Dra. Ermelinda Lopes de Vasconcellos, Aurea Castilho Caltro, 
Luzia de Souza Dias, Maria de Lourdes Neeueae Alice A. Pimenta, 
Conceicao Andrade, Sad Augusta Kauffmann da Silva. 


CHILE. 


First Coneress or Democratic Youtu.—To this congress, held 
in Santiago in October, 1922, under the auspices of the Democratic 
Center of that city, were invited individuals or associations, with- 
out distinction of nationality or sex, especially social or political 
groups of young people desiring to help in the betterment of the 
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working classes and the attainment of a sane, well-informed, and 
active democracy. The object was stated as follows: 

To contribute to the unity of constructive social efforts throughout the country, and 
especially to awaken in Chilean youth the consciousness of its duties and rights in the 
present moment of social history, when the younger generation should play a réle of 
the highest civic and moral importance. j 

A great deal of time was devoted to the consideration of educa- 
tional topics, such as school centers, compulsory education require- 
ments, and evening schools. 

Sefiora Calinda Arregui de Rodicio, delegate of the Argentine 
League for Women’s and Children’s Rights and one of the vice 
presidents of the Congress, took a prominent part in the meetings, 
reading a paper on “Popular Societies for Sex Education,” sent by 
Dr. Julieta Lanteri Renshaw, president of the above-mentioned 
league. Sra. de Rodicio also made an address on “The Civil and 
Political Rights of Women,” claiming equal rights with men, recalling 
the part played by women in the last presidential campaign, and 
ably stating reasons why women are entitled to equal rights. 

Rep Cross.—An address on the purposes and methods of organi- 
zation of the Junior Red Cross was recently given in Santiago by 
Dr. Pedro Lantaro Ferrer. Such was the impression made upon the 
audience that the address will be printed in the Primary Education 
Review and as one of the official bulletins issued by the Director 
General of Education. 

The Red Cross of Victoria announced in October, 1922, that after 
expending 2,683 pesos it had a balance on hand of 1,152 pesos. It 
plans to open a dispensary to be attended by two young physicians, 
and a school for nurses under the guidance of local physicians. 

SEcoND Pan AMERICAN ConGREsS of ARCHITECTURE.—September 
10, 1923, has been set for the meeting of the congress mentioned 
above. Sr. Ricardo Larrain Bravo, as chairman of the executive 
committee, is advancing the work of preparing for the congress. 


COLOMBIA. 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS.—The director of the health department has 
published a decree prohibiting the manufacture and sale of artificial 
wines not made from grapes, containing injurious substances; and 
cognac or brandy that is not distilled from wine, or any lquor 
containing ether or other adulterations. 


CUBA. 


MATERNITY PRIZES.—On November 18, in the Department of Sani- 
tation and Beneficence, 16 beautiful and healthy children were chosen 
for the exhibition held by the Child-Welfare Department. The jury, 
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which was composed of eminent doctors and superintendents of this 
department, awarded 10 prizes, consisting of gold medals, to children 
not over 2 years old, and diplomas of honor to the other six. 

NaTIoNAL Rep Cross.—On November 6, 1922, the dispensaries of 
the Red Cross of Habana were opened to the public. Consultations, 
including those of dental surgery, will be given free of charge, and 
all prescriptions will be filled at the Pharmaceutic Dispensary for 10 
cents, national currency. 

CHILD WELFARE.—A new child-welfare station was opened on No- 
vember 7 under the able direction of Dr. Fernando Llanos. This 
station will be a great benefit to the poorer classes in the Republic, 
and especially to unprotected children. On the opening day a large 
quantity of sterilized milk was distributed among the children. 

SrxtH Latin American Mepicat Concress.—The night of Novem- 
ber 19 the official opening of the Sixth Latin American Medical Con- 
gress took place in the large foyer of the National Theater, in Habana, 
presided over by Dr. Aristides Agramonte, Secretary of Public Health; 
Dr. Carlos de la Torre, Rector of the University; Sr. Erasmos Regiiei- 
feros, Acting Secretary of State; Sr. Lancis, Secretary of the Interior, 
and the mayor of Habana. 

Doctor Agramonte delivered the opening speech, welcoming, in the 
name of the congress, the Latin American delegates who had come to 
contribute their scientific knowledge and personal experience to such 
a worthy cause as that of uniting the aspirations of all the people 
of Latin America for a common purpose. 

Doctor Agramonte’s speech was followed by those of the following 
delegates: Dr. Francisco M. Fernandez, general secretary; Dr. José 
Arce, dean of the University of Buenos Aires; Dr. Nascimento Gurgel 
do Amaral, professor of the Medical School of Rio de Janeiro; Dr. 
Guillermo Munich, of the Chilean delegation; Dr. Sol6n Nufiez, Costa 
Rican delegate; Dr. Gutierrez Lee, minister of Colombia and presi- 
dent of the Colombian delegation; Dr. Carlos Alberto Arteta, who 
represented the doctors of Ecuador; Dr. Luis Belasco, delegate from 
El Salvador; Dr. Genaro Escadoma, of the Mexican delegation; Dr. 
Damaso Rivas, Nicaraguan delegate; Dr. Jaime de la Guardia, 
Uruguayan delegate; Dr. Luis de Roux, delegate from the Republic 
of Panama; Doctor Avendafio, Peruvian delegate; Doctor Baez, 
delegate from the Dominican Republic; and Doctor Ochoa, delegate 
from Venezuela. 

Articles of great interest relating to the progress of medical science 
in the Western Hemisphere and the projects of the different medical 
associations for the extermination and control of tropical diseases 
were read during the various sessions of the medical congress. The 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union will publish in a later edition 
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a detailed account of this congress, and also of the International 
Hygiene Exposition and Maternity Day. 


ECUADOR. 


CONTAGIOUS-DISEASE QUARANTINE.—Governmental regulations 
have been issued declaring Asiatic cholera, bubonic plague, yellow 
fever, exanthematic typhus, and smallpox to be quarantinable 
epidemic diseases. In case of the appearance of any of the diseases 
named in any town or part of the Republic, the square or place where 
the disease occurred will be quarantined until all the sanitary 
measures prescribed by the board of health have been carried out. 

Day NuRSERY.—The Child-Welfare Society of Guayaquil opened 
its day nursery for children of working mothers early in October. 

ANTIALCOHOLIC LEAGUE.—Under the auspices of the Artistic and 
Industrial Society of Pichincha a Workmen’s Antialcoholic League 
has been formed in Quito. 

SANITATION IN GuayaquiL.—During the campaign in Guayaquil, 
carried on by its 100,000 inhabitants to eradicate the bubonic plague, 
151,110 rats were exterminated during the first six months of 1921. 
The Rockefeller Foundation in its campaign against malaria has 
greatly reduced the breeding places of mosquitoes, and is continuing 
its work. Births of babies are not registered until the parents present 
vaccination certificates; 26,014 persons were vaccinated in 1921. 





HAITI. 


Day NnurseRY.—The day nursery of Port au Prince is under the 
direction of a group of women who are praised by the official paper 
for their efforts along the line of child welfare. 


MEXICO. 


Funps FOR CHARITY.—According to a report published by the 
Department of Statistics, the public and private charity funds in 
the Republic, not including the States of Guerrero, Campeche, 
Michoacan, Morales, Tabasco, Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, and Zacatecas, 
amount to 64,856,842.71 pesos. With these funds 176 charitable 
institutions are maintained, which include 28 asylums for incurables, 
6 foundling homes, 3 consulting rooms, 5 orphanages, 10 schools, 71 
hospitals, 4 insane asylums, and 50 for other worthy purposes. The 
number of persons benefited by these institutions is 15,698, of whom 
4,393 are women, 4,201 boys, and 3,701 girls. 

The private charity funds of the Federal district amount to 
36,436.70 pesos and those of public charity to 19,071,689 pesos. 

X-RAY LABORATORY.—The wife of the President of the Republic 
has presented the National Red Cross with an X-ray laboratory, 
equipped with the most modern and scientific apparatus. 
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WOMEN ELECTED MEMBERS OF COUNCILS.—During the election of 
members of the city councils of Mérida and Yucatan, the members of 
the Liga Feminista, or League of Women Voters, were permitted to 
vote, two women, Sefioritas Rosa Torre and Eusebia Pérez, having 
been elected. 





NICARAGUA. 


PRISON worKsHOoPS.—The shops of the Central Penitentiary of 
_ Managua were formally opened on Columbus Day, October 12, 1922. 
Master mechanics and merchants contributed tools and equipment. 

Boy Scouts.—The first Boy Scout society to be organized in 
Nicaragua has its headquarters in Granada. The instructor is Sefior 
Federico Giiell, a graduate of the Military School of Toledo, Spain, 
and teacher of gymnastics in the Central American School and 
the Granada School. 


PANAMA. 


BILL TO PREVENT DRUG TRAFFIC.—A bill has been presented to the 
Panama Assembly to prevent illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. All 
persons not pharmacists or not provided with a proper prescription, 
found to have such drugs in their possession are liable to a penalty 
of 10 to 20 years imprisonment. 

CLINIC FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN.—The Rotary Club of Panama 
has proposed a free clinic for poor crippled children in the Santo 
Tomas Hospital. Room is to be made for about 10 children, and 
orthopedic surgery will be practiced on those who need such treat- 
ment. In addition to the services of the hospital, the Rotary Club 
will help in caring for the little sufferers. Teachers and local 
authorities are asked to bring to the attention of the Rotary Club 
all the crippled children coming under their jurisdiction. 

BILL FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE.—Sefiora Ester Niera de Calvo has 
sponsored a bill in the National Assembly for the political 
equality of Panama’s women and has urged all the members of her 
sex in the country to support this measure. Sefiora de Calvo repre- 
sented Panama at the Pan American Conference of Women held in 
Baltimore last April. 

PERU. 


Lima Y. M. C. A.—Besides the great interest aroused in physical 
traimmg—the recent decathlon may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion—the Y. M. C. A., entering on another field, has arranged 
a series of weekly lectures. The subject of the first was Mezico: 
Its economic and intellectual situation, discussed by the consul of 
Mexico in Callao. 
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University GymnastumM.—By a thé dansant a committee of 
Lima women raised more than 300 Peruvian pounds, presenting the 
money to the University of San Marcos for its gymnasium. 

FEMINIST MEETING.—Last November a feminist meeting was held 
in the hall of the Geographic Society, which was crowded to the 
doors. The first address was given by Sefiorita Alvarado Rivera, 
who explained the feminist problem as a natural evolution of society, 
enumerating the successes of women in Europe, the United States, 
and Uruguay, the last two named having appointed women repre- 
sentatives on the League of Nations Committee on the Traffic in — 
Women and Children. Sefiorita Alvarado Rivera went on to state 
that as there are now thousands of Peruvian women working in the 
post and telegraph offices, business houses, Government offices, and 
liberal professions, and as there are also some women’s organizations, 
Peruvian women are well fitted to extend their sphere of action to 
individual and collective betterment. She concluded her speech by 
presenting a petition for the recognition of women’s rights, to be 
presented to the Commission on the Reform of the Civil Code. It 
was eagerly signed by the women present. 

Miss Anna Graves, a member of the Peace League, spoke on the 
political and social influence of women in Denmark and Norway, 
and on the necessity for women’s cooperation in the work of social 
betterment. 

Dr. Jenaro Herrera, a justice of the Iquitos court, read a paper 
on the necessity for the reform of civil legislation, considering woman 
in her economic, sociological, and equalitarian aspects, and encourag- 
ing the plans for holding a feminist congress in Peru. 

RED Cross EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.—The following persons have 
been appointed to act on the Red Cross executive committee with 
Dr. Belisario Sosa, who ably represented Peru at the 1920 meeting 
of the International Red Cross in Geneva: Dr. Francisco Almenara 
Butler, Sefior don Carlos Paz Soldin, Dr. Ismael de la Quintana, 
Dr. Manuel Maria Forero, Dr. Leonidas Avendafio, Sr. don Guil- 
lermo Rey, Dr. Manuel J. Caballero, General Carlos Abrill, Sr. don 
Alejandro Guevara, Sr. don Pedro Larrafiaga,and Dr. Enrique 
Febres Odriozola. 

Boox Day.—As mentioned in last month’s BuLLETIN, Book Day 
was celebrated in November throughout Peru. In Lima alone, 
more than 1,100 Peruvian pounds was collected in small amounts, 
and many books were also given, one lady presenting 3,000. The 
books and money are to be used for school libraries. 


SALVADOR. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY.—-lThe Bureau of Public Health 
has received a pasteurizing plant and other equipment from the 
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Rockefeller Foundation, which has also donated a considerable sum 
of money for the completion of the laboratory building in San 
Salvador. 

SAN VICENTE MILK STATION.—The good offices of the mayor of 
San Vicente are responsible for the foundation of a Gota de Leche 
(free milk station) in that town. Dr. Alfonso Ruiz, the mayor, 
contributed 500 colones toward the installation of the station and 
donates a part of the milk. 

Basy contEsT.—The officers of the First Regiment of Artillery of 
Zapote held a health and weight contest on December 24 for babies 
of the San Jacinto district of San Salvador. There were three prizes 
awarded—one of 150 colones and two of 50 colones. 


VENEZUELA. 


VENEZUELAN Rep Cross.—The activities of the General Venereal 
Dispensary of the Venezuelan Red Cross were the following: From 
January to the end of October, 1922, 8,540 patients received treat- 
ment. In October, 195 received treatment and 3,484 were give n 
injections. 





ARGENTINA. 


Caprner.—The cabinet of President Alvear is as follows: In- 
terior, Dr. José Nicolas Matienzo; Foreign Affairs, Dr. Angel Gal- 
lardo; Finance, Dr. Rafael Herrera Vegas; Agriculture, Dr. Tomas 
Le Breton, well known as former Argentine Ambassador in the 
United States; War, Col. Augustin P. Justo; Marine, Admiral Manuel, 
Domecq Garcia; Justice and Education, Dr. Celestino J. Marco; and 
Public Works, Dr. Eufrasio Loza. 


BOLIVIA. 


ARGENTINE LEGATION.—The Argentine Government has purchased 
a residence in the Sopocachi district of La Paz for its legation. 


BRAZIL. 


NeEw cABINET.—The cabinet of President Bernardes, who took 
office last November, was announced as composed of the following 
members: Interior, Dr. Joao Luiz Alves; Navy, Admiral Alexandrino 
de Alencar; Finance, Dr. Sampaio Vidal; Foreign Affairs, Sr. Felix 
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Pacheca; War, Gen. Setembrino de Carvalho; Communications, Dr. : 
Francisco S4; and Agriculture, Dr. Miguel Calmon. 

NATIONAL PANTHEON.—Portuguese residents in Brazilian territory 
are presenting to Brazil as their centenary gift an edifice in Rio de 
Janeiro, designed to serve as a national pantheon. 

BRAZILIAN IMMIGRATION.—During the first six months of the 
present year there arrived in Rio de Janeiro 13,453 immigrants and in 
Santos 11,980. Of the total, 12,097 came from Portugal, 5,020 from 
Italy, 2,603 from Spain, and 1,243 from Germany. Other nationali- 
ties, in order of their representation, were Japanese, Turco-Arabs, 
ranch Poles, UH, and English. (United States Commerce 


Boner. ) 
COLOMBIA. 


Gen. Lronarpo CanaL.—On November 6, 1922, Colombia cele- 
brated the first centenary of the birth of Gen. Leonardo Canal, who 
_ was the last president of the Confederation of Granada. 

Musreum.—In the La Salle Institute of Bogota, founded in 1906, a 
museum was recently opened. It contains many interesting collec- 
tions, among which are 500 mammals, 400 of which are Colombian; 
4,000 birds, of which only 300 are foreign; reptiles; batrachians; 
fishes; over 35,000 insects, among which are 20,000 Colombian but- 
terflies and 13,000 coleoptera; a herbarium, which contains 7,000 
plants, many of which have been classified by foreign specialists; 
over 8,000 fossils, and almost as many mineral specimens. 


COSTA RICA. 


Costa Rican LEAGUE oF Nations orrictaL.—The Costa Rican 
Minister in France, Don Manuel Maria de Peralta, was elected to the 
vice presidency of the Judicial Commission of the League of Nations 
at the Third Assembly in Geneva. Sefor Peralta recently celebrated 
in Paris the fiftieth anniversary of his diplomatic career. 


OUBA. 


DeatH or Gren. Demetrio CastitL0 Duany.—The death of this 
famous general, which occurred on November 27, 1922, has been 
deeply mourned throughout Cuba. 

Gen. Demetrio Castillo Duany was one of the most indefatigable 
patriots of the Provincia Oriental during the revolution of 1891, 
winning high praise for the bravery and military knowledge he dis- 
played during the siege of Santiago from the generals of the American 
forces, to whom he rendered valuable services. 

As a tribute from the Cuban nation to the memory of this great 
hero, the Secretary of the Interior ordered the national flag to remain 
helf-mast for five consecutive days on the presidential palace, Treas- 
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ury, fortresses, barracks, military camps, Provinces, and municipal 
buildings; and the President decreed that he should be buried with 
military honors worthy of a general of the Army of Independence, 
the expenses to be defrayed by the Treasury. 


ECUADOR. 


Bust or Dante.—On November 2, the anniversary of Italian 
union, the Italian colony presented the city of Quito with a bust of 
Dante, which was unveiled in the Botanical Gardens. The bust is 
of bronze upon a pedestal of native rock. The gift was made in 
celebration of the centenary of the Battle of Pichincha. 


HAITI. 


DEATH OF PAINTER.—M. Archibald Lochard, who died last October 
at the age of 87, spent 50 years teaching painting and spreading the 
love of art in Haiti, thus following in the footsteps of his father, 
Colbert Lochard. Between them, the press account says, they 
taught all Haitians who have learned to handle the brush. 


NICARAGUA. 


MonumENT TO Dario.—On October 21, 1922, a monument to 
Ruben Dario was unveiled by the Conde Valle Suabil, mayor of Mad- 
rid, in the Spanish capital. Cablegrams of congratulation and grati- 
tude were exchanged by the municipality of Madrid and the President 


of Nicaragua. 
PANAMA. 


MinisteR LEFEVRE ON AmitTy.—His Excellency Sefior J. E. 
Lefevre, former chargé d’affaires of Panama in Washington, and 
lately appointed minister to Chile, addressed the Panama Rotary 
Club on the friendship between Panama and the United States, say- 
ing that any benefit to one country was a benefit to the other and 
that good feeling between the two countries grew daily with the con- 
tacts of trade and social relations. This was the first public address 
made by Sefior Lefevre after his five years’ residence in Washington. 


PERU. 


CoRONATION OF A POET.—In a brilliant ceremony in the palace 
at Lima, the Peruvian nation paid tribute last November to its 
distinguished national poet, José Santos Chocano, bestowing on him 
a golden laurel wreath. Addresses were made by Dr. Clemente 
Paloma, representing the Lima Ateneo; Sr. Andrés F. Dasso, mayor of 
Lima, who spoke for all the cities of the Republic; and the President 
of Peru, who crowned the poet. Sr. Santos Chocano acknowledged 
the honor in eloquent words. After the conclusion of this program, 
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a great popular demonstration was given the poet in the Plaza 
Bolognesi, where Dr. Rada y Gamio, Minister of Government, 
made an address. 

GEN. César CaNnEVARO.—Gen. César Canevaro, senator for Huan- 
cavélica, died the last of October, 1922. He had played a prominent 
part in public affairs for the last 40 years, and will be greatly missed. 

AIRPLANES GIVEN TO GOVERNMENT.—The two Avro 130-horse- 
power, double-control airplanes, purchased in England from funds 
subscribed by teachers and school children, were presented to the 


Government last October. 
SALVADOR. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS.—The magazine Espiral organized 
in the city of San Salvador an exhibition of paintings by local artists 
which was visited-by the President, his cabinet, and an appreciative 
public. . 

ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY.—Santa Ana now has an orchestral society 
to encourage the study of music and a revival of interest in classical 
compositions. All persons of artistic tendencies have been asked 
to join this society. 

VENEZUELA 


InTER-AMERICAN HicH Commission.—The President has appointed 
Dr. Pedro Hormoso Telleria member of the Venezuelan section of 


the Inter-American High Commission to fill the vacancy left by 
the death of Sr. Juan Bautista Calcafio Sanchez. 
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Subject. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
1922. 
National pedigree live stock exposition of 1922.............-...-- Oct. 28 | W. Henry Robertson, consul 
if general at Buenos Aires. 
The Argentine meat industry in the British market.......-..... peel eacic Do. 
Proposed new Argentine textile plant industry....-..-...-----.- Nov. 5 Do. 
Areas sown in the agricultural year 1922-23 to wheat, linseed, | Nov. 8 Do. 
oats, barley, and rye. 
Destination of Argentina’s principal exports, Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, | Nov. 10 Do. 
i BOLIVIA. 
Agricultural extension work and home economics...-........--- Noy. 10 oe gic onousE, consul 
at La Paz. 
Bulletin issued by the Bolivian Government in the interests of | Nov. 13 Do. 
agricultural education. 
BRAZIL. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1921.........-.-.- Oct. 30 ae ee Tawton, consul at 
a0 Paulo. 
hive SLOCkinwbernampucOnaqrerececeasasne cscs cesses cere eee ere Nov. 8|C. R. Cameron, consul at 
Pernambuco. 
Rubber exports for the month of October, 1922.............-..-- eee GOrs fe Gentes H. Pickerell, consul 
at Para. 
Bankruptcy and insolvency laws of Brazil............-....--.--- .--do-...-| A. Gaulin, consul general at 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Provision made for consignment sales by Brazilian laws-........ Noy. 10 Do. 
Brazil’s coffee exports for first six months of 1922.......-........ Nov. 11 Do. 
Shipping conditions in Pernambuco............-...------------- Be du sec C. R. Cameron. 
Relative positions of Jeading nations supplying Brazil’simports | Nov. 16 | A. T. Haeberle, consul in 
for seven months of 1922 ‘ charge, Rio de Janeiro. 
Coalimports at Rio de Janeiro for Octoberwl922 eee eeeeeee eens Nov. 20 Do. 
Mhepnarket Or wOnrkscl Ot hinge seen esse ee neee enone en wane ene Nov. 25 Do. 
Agricultural extension work and home economics...........---- ee CLOMsee Do. 
CHILE. 
Principal articles imported at Antofagasta during August, 1922..) Nov. 8 | Stewart E. McMillin, consul 
at Antofagasta. 
Statement of bank deposits and taxes paid for first six months | Nov. 17} C. F. Deichman, consul 
of 1922. general at Valparaiso. 
Chile’s imports and exports during first six months of 1922...... douse: Do. 
Standard shipping terms to be adopted by the International | Noy. 22 Do. 
Chamber of Commerce at Valparaiso. 
COLOMBIA. 
October report on commerce and industries............-...----- Nov. 2 Maurice L. Stafford, consul 
at Barranquilla. 
Information regarding the food laws of Colombia. ..-........-.-.. Nov. 19 Do. 
INOLESTOMECOLOMIDIA see eae ee tats ae ce aloe eae wolisfsumctliea eee Nov. 25 Do. 
COSTA RICA. 
October report on commerce and industries............-.-...--- Nov. 9 | Henry S. Waterman, consul 
at San Jose. 
Congressional decree No. 7, of Nov. 9, 1922, provides for the | Nov. 16 Do. 
establishment of a Department of Agriculture. 
hetmarket foreamerican tl OUL-eee et ecen etcetera eon er en eeaee Nov. 21 | John James Meily, consul at 
é Port Limon. 
Laws governing conditional sales... Nov. 22 Do. 
Bankruptcy and insolvency laws southeast Do. 
CUBA. 
Recent Cuban immigration statistics. ...............-..-.-.----- Nov. 17 | Carlton Bailey Hurst, consul 
general at Habana. 
Cuba’sinternational commerce for 12 months ended Nov. 14, 1922.) Nov. 20 Do. 
Importation of crude petroleum through the port of Matanzas...|... do.....| James V. Whitfield, vice 








consul at Matanzas. 
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Reports received to December 26, 1922—Continued. 





Subject. 





ECUADOR. 
Results of the Ecuadorian Congress of 1922...............-.-.-.- 
Report of the Guayaquil & Quito Railway Co. for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1920. 

October report on commerce and industries. ............-..--..- 
Encouragement of the Ecuadorian fruit-growing industry..-.... 
GUATEMALA. 

Establishment of factory for pork products..............-.------ 


Increase of Gautemalan postage rates...............-...--------- 


Peten imports and Exports shoe eee ee | Meee eee ee etn ee eee we 


Coconut growing at Manabique Point...................-.------ 
October report on commerce and industries........-............ 
Annual report on commerce and industries for the year 1921..... 
HONDURAS. 
September report on general conditions...-..............-.-.-.. 
MarketforsAmerican flourssceee est esececee ee scene ge eeeen eee eeee 
Charges incurredl by an importer on a consigment of goods at La 
Ceiba. AS ee 
Cable communication resumed between Tampico and the United 
Ree ds of Salina Cruz for the September quarter, 1922. ... 


Railroad construction on the west coast............-..--.-.-.--- 


NICARAGUA. 
Market tor Amenieantlour-2-ccensseee ce nackte seen eee eee 


Commerce and industries of Corinto for October............-..-- 
Cooperative fruit association in Nicaragua....-.....-......-..-.- 


Merger of fruit companies in Nicaragua........--.......-.-.----- 
PANAMA. 

October report on commerce and industries....-.........-.-.-.- 

Cacao planting in the Colon'district2--------.2+------eeche---- 5 


Commercial statistics of Panama, second half of the year 1921.... 


Import and export trade of Panama first 6 months of 1922........|.. 


PERU. 
Heruvianiorelen trade in A G2is Pe se eee we eee ce ce metee ee 
SALVADOR. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1921-............. 


October report on commerce and industries.............-------- 
Importation of flour for the years 1913-1921.................-.--- 


URUGUAY. 


Regulations governing the elaboration, sale,and importation of 
food products. 


VENEZUELA. 


Exports of La Guaira for 1921.................. Bee eee eee 








Date. 
1922. 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 29 
Nov. 16 
etd ous se 
EGozases 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 24 
Nov. 28 
Oct. 13 
Nov. 6 
Dec. 7 
Nov. 29 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 5 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 15 
Dec. 4 
Dec. ‘7 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 29 
edOtae 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 6 
seed Osean 
Nov. 27- 
Nov. 15 
Noy. 1 








Author. 





Frederic W. Goding, consul 
Cee at Guayaquil. 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Arthur C. Frost, consul at 
Puaueraah City. 
0. 


Robert L. Keiser, consul at 
Tegucigalpa. 
Alexander K. Sloan, consul 
ear Ceiba. 
0. 


James B. Stewart, consul at 
Tampico. 

George E. Seltzer, vice consul 
at Salina Cruz. 

Henry C. A. Damm, consul 
at Nogales. 


Harold Playter, consul a 
Corinto. : 


Do. 
William W. Heard, consul at 
Blucields: 
oO. 


H. D. Myers, vice consul at 
Panama City. 
Julius D. Dreher, consul at 
Colon. 
George Orr, consul at Pan- 
ama City. 
Do. 


Claude E, Guyant, consul at 
Callao-Lima. 


Lynn W. Franklin, consul at 
San Salvador. 
Do. 
Do. 


David J. D. Myers, consul at 
Montevideo. 


8. J. Fletcher, vice consul at 
La Guaira. 
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(Continued from January.) 
GENERAL BOOKS. 


Conference on Tacna-Arica between representatives of Chili and Peru held in the 
building of the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. [Newspaper clip- 
pings and press releases from May 10 to July 24, 1922.] 1 vol. 

Documentos. A. Antecedentes y gestiones preliminares. B. Proposiciones. C. De 


liberaciones. D. Resoluciones. Primer Congreso Postal Panamericana. 
Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos de la Compafiia General de Fésfordos, 1922. vi, 
257 p. 4°. 


Etat de Véglise catholique ou diocése des Etats-Unis de l’Amérique Septentrionale. 
Par Jean Dilhet. Translated and annotated by Rev. Patrick William Browne. 
Washington, The Catholic University of America. Studies in American church 
history, vol. 1. 1922. xxii, 261 p. 8°. 

Informe preliminar sobre la uniformidad del derecho relativo a ventas condicionales 
en las naciones Americanas. Washington, Alta Comisién Interamericana. Con- 
sejo Central Ejecutivo. 1922. 21p. 8°. Cover title. 

International labour organization and the first year of its work. Geneva, 1921. 46 
Deeks 

Jardin enfermo.’ Sonetos. [Por] J. I. Vargas Vila. Paris, Casa Editorial Garnier 
Hermanos, 1922. front. port. 204p. 8°. 

Memoria de los trabajos realizados durante el perfodo 1921-22. Barcelona, Casa de 
America, Asociacién Internacional Iberoamericana, 1922. 27 p. 8°. 

Moros y Espafioles. cosas de marruecos. Por Guillermo Rittwagen. Barcelona, Casa 
Editorial Maucci, 271 p. 8°. 

Roman calendar and its reformation by Julius Cesar. The reform of the Julian 
calendar. The French republican calendar. By Roscoe Lamont. Reprinted 
from Popular Astronomy, Northfield, Minn., November and December, 1919. 
January and February, 1920. 8°. pamp. 

Second year book of the League of Nations, January 1, 1921-February 6, 1922.  In- 
cluding the complete story of the Washington Conference, with the complete 
texts of the treaties and agreements. By Charles H. Levermore ... Published 
by The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 1922. 423, (17) p. 8°. 

Spanish colonial literature in South America. By Bernard Moses. No. 1, of His- 
panic American Series, Hispanic notes and monographs, published by the His- 
panic Society of America, New York. 1922. front. pls. map. xviii, 661 p. 
{2 

Theories of organic chemistry. By Dr. Ferdinand Henrich. Translated and enlarged 
from the revised fourth German edition of 1921. By Treat B. Johnson and 
Dorothy A. Hahn. New York. John Wiley & Sons(Inc.),1922. xvi,603 p. 8°. 


(Pusiications ADDED TO THE CoLuMBUS Memortat Liprary Durine Aucust, 1922.) 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Anuario estadistico de la Ciudad de Santa Fe. Vol. 14, Afio192. Santa Fé, Direccién 
de Estadistica Municipal, 1921. Ixili, 1384p. 4°. 
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Coleccién de motivos, danzas y cantos regionales del Norte Argentino. Recopilados 
y armonizados por el Maestro Manuel Gémez Carrillo. Por encargo de la Univer- 
sidad de Tucumdn. 1* series. Buenos Aires, Graf. Mus. Breyer Hermanos. 
55 p. 4°. 

Estracto de la memoria correspondiente al afio escolar de 1920. Escuela Industrial de 
la Nacién. Elevada al Ministerio de Justicia e Instruccién Publica. Buenos 
Aires, Talleres Graficos Argentinos, L. J. Rosso y Cia., 1922. front. port. diagrs. 
pls. 47p. 4°. 

Memorandum relativo a una edicién parcial de tratados. Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores y Culto. Oficina de Derecho Internacional y Legislacién Extranjera. 
Buenos Aires, 1921. 29p. 4°. 

Memoria periodo 1920-1922. Colegio de Escribanos de la Provincia de Buenos Aires. 
La Plata, 1922.15 p. 8°. 

Ports ofthe world. Buenos Aires. Washington. Published by Bureau of Navigation. 
map. illus. 28p. 12°. 

Reglamento para los laboratorios de la escuela y tarifa de precios para los ensayos 
particulares que se ejecuten en aquellos. Aprobados por decreto del poder ejecu- 
tivo de marzo 1° de 1922. Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos Argentinos de L. J. 
Rosso y Cia., 1922. 16 p. 4°. 

Fp BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia ante la conferencia de Washington. La sola actitud que corresponde a la 
cancilleria. [Por] Vicente Mendoza Lépez. La Paz, [Imprenta] Velarde, 1922. 
8p. 12°. 

Botanical exploration in Bolivia. By Orland E. White. Reprinted without changing 
paging, from Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, Vol. XI, No. 3, 93-105. July, 
1922. 8°. 

BRAZIL. 


National exposition commemoration of the first centenary of independence. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1922. Prospects for foreign parts. Executive commission of the Inde- 
pendence Centenary. Rio de Janeiro. Emp. Industrial Editora ‘‘O Norte,” 
1922. ports. map. pls. 4°. pamp. 

——Samein French. 4°. pamp. 

Oleos vegetaes Brasileiros. Por Enrico Teixeira Fonseca do Ministerio da Agricultura. 
Rio de Janeiro, Typ. Revista dos Tribunaes, 1922. 130p. 8°. 

Procedure governing the domiciliation of foreign banks, corporations, insurance com- 
panies, and the registration of trade-marks, patents, copyrights, and pharmaceu- 
tical products in Brazil. International patent & trade-mark bureau. Bostos de 
Oliveira. Riode Janeiro. 48 p. 12°. 

Regulamento da academia commercial ‘‘Mercurio.’’ Fiscalisada pelo governo fundada 
em 1903. Séde em Sao Paulo, Brasil. Regulamentada conforme o decreto 
federal no. 1339 de 9 de janeiro de 1905. Autorisada a funccionar pela lei estadoal 
no. 1579 de 19 de dezembro de 1918. S. Paulo, Typ. Ferrari & Buono, 1919. 
illus. 14p. 4°. 

Synopse do recenseamento realizado em 1 de setembro de 1920. Populacio do Brazil. 
Resumo do censo demographico por Estados, Capitaes e Municipios. Confronto 
do numero de habitantes em 1920 com as populacdes recenseadas anteriormente. 
Directoria Geral de Estatistica. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. da Estatistica, 1922. 
44(4) p. 8°. 

CHILE. 
Conferencias. [Por] Ismael Valdes Valdes. Santiago de Chile, [1922]. 175 p. 12°. 


El oro en Chile. Problemas nacionales. [Por] Santiago Marin Vicufia. Santiago de 
Chile, Imprenta Cervantes, 1922. front. port. map. 37(1)p. 4°. 





BOOK NOTES. PAN Ue 


Elementos de derecho industrial. Por Egidio Poblete E. Valparaiso, Lit. é Imp. 
Moderna, de Scherrer y Herrmann, 1912. 563 p. 8°. 

Estatutos del banco hipotecario de Chile. Santiago, Mackenzie & Co., 1917. 31 p. 
S°. 

International conflicts Peru against Colombia, Ecuador, and Chile. By Juan Ignacio 
Galvez. Santiago de Chile, Soc. Imp. y Lit. Universo, 1920. maps. diagrs. 
247 -p. 12°. 

— Same in Spanish. Santiago, Imp. Universo, 1919. maps. 246 p. 12°. 

Memoria del Ministerio de Industria y Obras Piblicas. Presentada al Congreso Na- 
cional en 1922. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Cervantes, 1922. 105 p. 4°. 

Memoria semestral del consejo de administracién del banco hipotecario de Chile. Cor- 
respondiente al segundo semestre de 1921. [Santiago], [12] p. 4°. 

Prospecto para los préstamos de bonos hipoteearios. [Santiago], Banco Hipotecario 
de Chile. [1920]. illus. 13 p. 8°. 

Tratado elemental de hacienda publica. Por Egidio Poblete E. Valparaiso, Soc. 
Imp. y Lit. Universo, 1913. vi, 645 p. 8°. 

Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile. Washington, Published by Bureau of Navigation. 


map. illus. 34p. 12°. 
COLOMBIA. 


Ideas liberales. [Por] L. E. Nieto Caballero. Analizando teorfas de Tomdés Eastman 
y Antonio José Restrepo. Bogota, Linotipos de ‘“‘El Espectador,’’ 1922. 330 p. 
hs 

Informe que el Ministro de Guerra, 1922. Bogotaé, Imprenta del E. M. G., 1922. 
Ixvili, 76 p. 8°. : 

Ritmos breves. Salmos, elegias, motivos terrigenos, poemas. [Por] Alberto Carvajal. 
Cali, Carvajal & Cia., Editores. 183,(3) p. 8°. 


COSTA RICA. 


Informe que presenta a la hermandad de caridad de San José el Director del Asild 
Chapui. Correspondiente a los afios 1920 y 1921. San José, Tip. Alsina, 1922. 
2D Os hn 

CUBA. 


Censo de la Republica de Cuba. Afio de 1919. Junta Nacional del Censo. Habana, 
Maza, Arroyo y Caso S. en C. impresores [1922]. pls. xii, 977 p. 4°. 

Guide book of Cuba. Havana, Santiago, Nipe Bay, Camaguey. New York, pub- 
lished and copyrighted, William Green, 1921. illus. 63 p. 12°. 


ECUADOR. 


Coleccién de leyes, decretos, ordenanzas, resoluciones y contratos, concernientes a 
esta municipalidad y correspondientes al afio de 1920 formulada por el secretario 
municipal. Guyaquil, Imprenta Municipal, 1921. 329, xi. 8°. 

Primer centenario de la victoria de Pichincha. Discursos diplomadticos. Quito, 
Mayo 24 de 1922. [Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores.]| 1922. 59 p. 8°. 
Quito y la independencia de América. Discurso leido en la sesién solemne celebrada 
por la Academia Nacional de Historia, en la sala capitular del convenio de San 
Agustin el 29 de mayo de 1922, en conmemoracién del I centenario de la batalla 

de Pichincha. Quito, Imprenta de la Universidad Central, 1922, 85 p. 8°. 


GUATEMALA. 


Memorandum No. 1. Concerning the railway from Zacapa to the frontier of Salvador, 
apropos of the questions which have arisen between the international railways 
company of Central America and the government of Guatemala. By Dr. Marcial 
Prem. Washington, D. C., July, 1922. 23, 24 p. 8°. 
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Memoria presentada por la secretaria de instruccién Publica a la asamblea nacional 
legislativa en las sesiones ordinarias de 1922. Guatemala, Tip. Nacional, 1922. 
LS. Dayne. 
HAITI. 


Stratigraphy, structure, and possible oil resources of the miocene rocks of the cen- 
tral plain. By Wendell P. Woodring. Washington, 1922. map. 19 p. 8°. 


HONDURAS. 


Cartas a Morazan. [Por] Vicente Sdenz. Comayagiiela, Imprenta ‘‘El Sol,’’ 1922. 
220(2) p. 12°. 

Presupuesto general de ingresos y egresos para el afio economico de 1922 a 1923 decre- 
tado por el congreso nacional. Tegucigalpa, Tip. Nacional, 1922. 140, vi p. 
4°, 

MEXICO. 


Constitucién politica del estado libre y soberano de Queretaro Arteaga. Queretaro 
Talleres Lin. del Gobierno, 1917. 44p. 8°. 

El trabajo de los tractores. Por el Ing. Agrdnomo Romulo Escobar. Mexico, 
Imprenta de la Direccién General de Agricultura, 1922. 20p. 8°. 

El esparrago. Por el Ing. Agrénomo Romulo Escobar. Mexico, Imprenta de la 
Direccién General de Agricultura, 1922. illus. 16 p. 8°. 

Estudio geologico-minero de los distritos de El Oro y Tlalpujahua. Por el Ingeniero 
de minas Teodoro Flores. Mexico, Secretaria de Gobernacién, Direccién de 
Talleres Graficos, 1920. diagrs. maps. 85 p. 4°. (Instituto Geologico de 
Mexico, Boletin Num. 37.) 

Importancia de algunos cérvidos en la alimentacién. Introduccién y aclimatacién 
de ciertas especies exdticas. Domesticacién de las aborigenes. [Por] Carlos 
Lopéz. Mexico, Imprenta de la Direccién de Estudios Biologicos, 1922. pls. 
24p. 8°. ; 

Instrucciones para recoger las muestras de tierra que se remitan para su analisis al 
laboratorio de la Direccién de Agricultura. Mexico, Imprenta de la Direccién 
General de Agricultura, 1922. 22 p. 8°. 

La hormiga arriera. (Atta fervens). Sinonimia vulgar: Arriera, Cuaralata, Chica- 
tana, Mochoma, Chancharra. Por L. de la Barreda. Mexico, Imprenta de la 
Direccién General de Agricultura, 1922. illus. 14 p. 8°. 

Ley del trabajo expedida por la X XIX legislatura del estado de Chihuahua. Chihua- 
hua, Imprenta del Gobierno del Edo., 1922. 79, (1) p. 8°. 

The railroads of Mexico. By Fred Wilbur Powell, Ph.D. Boston, The Stratford Co., | 
LOZ pana py VEL PAB So. 

NICARAGUA. 


Informe de la Alta Comisién por el afio de 1921. Presentado al Excelentisimo Presi- 
dente de la Republica de Nicaragua y al Honorable Secretario de Estado de los 
Estados Unidos de América, Managua, 1922. 35p. 8°. 

Regionales. [Por] Anselmo Fletes Bolanos. Managua, Tip. y Enc., Nacionales, 
1922. 105p. 8°. 

PARAGUAY. 


Diario de sesiones. Congreso Nacional. 51 periodo legislativo. Sesiones ordinarias 
y de prérroga. Asuncién (Marzo a Noviembre), 1921. xix, 628, cxxxlii p. 4°. 


PERU. 


Callao-Lima, Peru. Published by Bureau of Navigation, under authority of the 
Secretary of Navy. Washington, G. P.O. map. illus. 45 p. 16°. 





BOOK NOTES. OV5 


Discursos y documentos oficiales en el primer centenario de la independencia nacional. 
1921. Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Lima, Torres Aguirre, 1922. front, 
OME OF Ly SUNpy | O>. 

Estadistica del comercio especial del Peru en el afio 1920. Publicacién oficial. 
Estadistica General de Aduanas. Callao, 1921. xli, 297, xix, p. 4°. 


SALVADOR. 


El libro de los juegos florales. (Centenario de nuestra independencia 15 de septiem- 
bre 1821-1921.) San Salvador, Imprenta Nacional, 1921. ports. 29 p. 4°. 


UNITED STATES, 


A basket-maker cave in Kane County, Utah. By Jesse L. Nusbaum, with notes on 
the artifacts by A. V. Kidder and 8. J. Guernsey. New York, Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1922. map. pls. illus. 153 p. 12°. 

A handbook of American private schools. An annual survey. Seventh edition, 
21-22. Boston, Porter Sargent, 1922. 894 p. 12°. 

A handbook of dairy statistics. By T. R. Pirtle. United States Department of 
Agriculture. Washington, 1922. 72 p. 12°. 

Annual report of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 1921. To 
the legislature of the State of New York transmitted April 15, 1921. New York, 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 1922. pls. vii, 287 p. 8°. 

Annual report of the director to the board of trustees for the year 1921. Chicago, 
Field Museum of Natural History, 1922. front. port. pls. 75 p. 8°. 

Cherokee and earlier remains on upper Tennessee river. By M. R. Harrington. 
New York, Museum of the American Indian, Heye NOUR Cie, 1922. front. 
map. illus. pls. 321 p. 12°. 

Fourteenth census of the United States taken in the year 1920. Volume 3. Popu- 
lation, 1920. Composition and characteristics of the population by SEIS 
Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1922. 1253p. 4°. 

In memoriam. A book of record concerning former members of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. New York, Published by the Academy, March, 
1922. front. ports. xi, 231 p. 12°. 

Indian paths in the great metropolis. By Reginald Pelham Bolton. New York, 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1922. maps. pls. illus. 
280 p. Folio of maps. 12°. 

Minor products of Philippine forests. Edited by William H. Brown. Vols. 1-3. 
Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources, Bureau of Forestry. Bul- 
letin No. 22. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1920-1921. pls. illus. 8°. 3 vols. 

Panama Canal Zone. Washington, Published by Bureau of Navigation. map. 
illus. 63 p. 12°. 

Register of the Department of State. May 1, 1922. Washington, 1922. v, 316 p. 
one 

United States official postal guide. July, 1922. Washington, Superintendent of 
Documents, G. P. O., 1922. 966 p. 4°. 

Wholesale prices of leading articles in United States markets. Prepared in the 
research division Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by Edward 
Whitney, Washington, 1922. 24 p. 8°. (Miscellaneous series No. 113.) 


URUGUAY. 


Datos del observatorio central Montevideo. Rio de La Plata—Puerto de Monte- 
video, Afio 1921. Montevideo, Instituto Meteorolégico Nacional, [1922.] 56 p. 
Ac: 
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Diario de sesiones de la H. Camara de Senadores de la Reptblica Oriental del Uru- 
guay. Tomos 123 y 124. Febrero 17 a Octubre 27 de 1921. Montevideo, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1921-1922. 4°. 2 vols. 

El adelanto de la hora legal. Los informes del instituto contrarios a la adopcién de 
esa medida. Instituto Meteololdgico Nacional. Montevideo, [1922]. 12p. 4°. 

Ports of the world. Guide book Montevideo, Uruguay. [Washington, Bureau of 
Navigation], 1921. map. illus. 31p. 12°. 


VENEZUELA. 


Acerca de la trombosis arterial traumdtica. Trabajo de incorporacién a la Academia 
nacional de medicina. Por el Doctor Domingo Luciani. Juicio critico por el 
Doctor David Lobo. Caracas, Tip. Americana, 1922. 24p. 8°. 

Criticas de sinceridad y exactitud. [Por] Laureano Vallenilla Lanz. Caracas, Imp. 
Bolivar, 1921. 446 p. 12°. 

El Dr. Risquez. Vida y obras de este ilustre galeno. [Por] V. M. Ovalles. Caracas, 
Tip. Americana, 1918. 50, (1)p. 8°. 

Estadistica mercantil y maritima. Semestro de Enero a Junio de 1921. Edicién 
oficial. Ministerio de Hacienda. Caracas, Tip. Americana, 1922. 1387p. 4°. 

Memoria que presenta el Ministro de Obras Publicas a las Camaras Legislativas en su 
reunién constitucional de 1922. Tomos 1-2. Caracas, Lit. y. Tip. del Comercio, 
1922%)/4°)\)-2'-vols. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


A manual of archive administration including the problems of war archives and 
archive making. By Hilary Jenkinson, M. A., F.S. A. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1922. xviii, 247, 7 p. 
4°, 

Admirals of the Caribbean. By Francis Russell Hart, F. R. G. 8S. Boston, Hough- 
ton Miffiin Company, 1922. front. maps. x, 203 p. 8°. 

American travel & hotel directory. Travelers blue book, 1922. [Baltimore], Ameri- 
can Travel & Hotel Directory Co., 1922. 2008 (3) p. 4°. 

Cumulative book index. Author, title and subject catalog in one alphabet of books 

published July, 1921-June, 1922. New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1922. 806p. 4°. 

Economic development in Denmark. Before and during the world war. By Harald 
Westergaard. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1922. xii, 106 p. 4°. 

Guide book of the West Indies. New York, Published and copyrighted, William 
Green, 1921. illus. 127 p. 16°. 

History of the Latin-American Nations. By William Spence Robertson. New 
York, D. Appleton,and Company, 1922. xxiil, 617 p. 8°. 

International law documents. The treaties of peace with Austria and with ana 
and protocols and declarations annexed thereto. With notes and index, 1920. 
Newport, R. I., Naval War College, 1922. 263 p. 8°. 

Las guerras de Bolivar. Primera guerra 1812-1814 formacién del alma Venezolana. 
[Por] Francisco Rivas Vicufia. Caracas, Editorial ‘‘Victoria,’’ [1921]. maps. 
xviii, 389 p. 12°. 

Memorandum on central banks 1913, 1918-1921. Geneva, League of Nations, 1922. 
Hops 40% 

Memorandum on currency 1913-1921. Geneva, League of Nations, 1922. 1l5p. 4°. 

Memorandum on public finance, 1921. Geneva, League of Nations, 1922. xx, 160 p. 
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VALUES OF THE BASIC MONETARY 


UNITS OF THE COUNTRIES OF 

THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN 

UNITED STATES GOLD AND IN 
PANAMERICANOS! 











Country. Stemi | alt EGE ee ae Sse | 
AR GENDINAGs luce sie) cllieui (Gol daeaee im eSOneaeme 4. 82 $0. 965 
TROMNAUNS og 36 5S) G dleava. to | Gold . . .; Boliviano. 1.95 0. 389 
SRAM pera eon tac eserce enero h ae Gold. . .| Milreis. . 25783 0. 546 
CHUTE ee) sertiey eercdeme tee (GiO] Gaara iel2eS Ola 1. 83 0.365 
COLOMBTAQ Se) oes cies un (Goldin eS Omen 4. 87 0. 973 
(CORMA IRIONS 5 64 9 0 6 0 GO, oo} Coli, 5 ¢ 2. 33 0. 465 
CUBIANEO DA stcuteneeraeancaes ican Goldiam | esonener- 5.00 1. 000 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC Goldie Lesolr 5. 00 1. 000 
1 CUAD ORNeveecnie ea cuacen Golditys = ssucrenen: 2.43 0. 487 
GIANNA ARs ene WL ollven | Peso% .. 2.53 0. 507 
(EWA RTs Sol sear eae ae aoe |-Gold . . .| Gourde. . 1. 00 0. 200 
FELON DIUGRAS memienreiie eer acy elas | Silver Peso2. .. 2.53 0. 507 
MEER COR cxeeanstsen etna tems inGoldmy | eesone 2.49 0. 498 
INTCAIRVAG UAW ee emit iyeirs | Gold . . .| Cérdoba . 5. 00 1. 000 
TIAN AIM ACS 3 Spier Sa Cres = ats Goldyaees|=Balboaar 5. 00 1. 000 
TRAIRINGHUOT B55 6 06 oo Golde eSOnemens 4. 82 0. 965 
Uae teen ae cere Fe shell ps Olde. Accel ULbrai ey 24. 33 4. 866 
SYAUEAVZAUD © Ree een ts ene | Gold . . .| Col6én 2. 50 0. 500 
(WENT DNS YACIE Serene Goldie-we Dollars 5. 00 1. 000 
WIRWEWUCS 6 6-6 oo 6 a 6 (Gioldseees| eeSOm-mear 5.17 1. 034 
WINANS G6 5.0 0 5 6 Gold . . .| Bolivar. . 0. 97 0. 193 




















1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-American High Commission at a 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
- 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. Value given as of 
October 1, 1922. 

3 The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 
measures. 











LENGTH. 
Centimetensano anes 0.39 inch 
Meter aureccenre ome oe ke 3.28 feet 
KetlOMeE TCE Sees aiNeaee aoe 0. 62 mile 


LIQUID MEASURE. 


MEICGT eves eet see ae 1.06 quarts 
IEIACHONMNID Ps 5 5 5 a6 6 26.42 gallons 
WEIGHT—A VOIRDUPOIS. 

Gramnece sey seve es 15. 42 grains 
Mahlon 5 65 6 6 6 2.2 pounds 
QUTMIAs 2556 6 5 220. 46 pounds 
ANoe atau c-owoners 2204.6 pounds 





SURFACE MEASURE. 


Square meter. .... 10. 26 sq. feet 
Electare wis cisnike-d ns 2.47 acres 
Square kilometer... 0.38sq. mile 


DRY MEASURE. 


Diterys a a) ates ss 0.91 quart 
IEACIOMUEs 56 Se sot 2.84 bushels 
W EIGHT—TROY 
GieyN, Go 5 6 6 6 60 15. 42 grains 
Kalogram eee eons 32.15 ounces 
VGN 5 Gog 6 S 6 2. 68 pounds 
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CONFERENCE ON CENTRAL AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 
CLOSING SESSION 


EDUCATION IN MEXICO: PRESENT TENDENCIES 





DISTINGUISHED LATIN AMERICANS IN THE 
THIRD ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


COLUMBUS LIGHT: 
PROPOSED PAN AMERICAN MONUMENT 


THE CAUCA VALLEY AND PLANTAIN UTILIZATION 
FIRST URUGUAYAN CONGRESS OF AGRICULTURISTS 


ECHOES OF THE PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
OF WOMEN 
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GOVERNING:BOARD-OF-THE 
PAN AMERICAN 
UNION 


CHARLES Evans Huaues, Secretary of State of the 
United States, Chairman ez officio. 


AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 





Brazil................--Snhr.Dr.Augusto CocHRANE DE ALENCAR, 
Office of Embassy, 1603 H Street, Washington, D.C. 
mC Gar ets een ee nee Senor Don BettrAn Maruteu, 
Office of Embassy, 2223 R Street, Washington, D.C. 
MexdCoresmearneana hie 
Office of Embassy, 2829 Sixteenth Street, Washington, DACs 
Rerisesce aon Sante ag ot Sefior Don FrpERIco ALFONSO PEZET, 


Office of Embassy, 2726 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Bolavias nies Sate ee Senor Don ApoiFo BALLiviANn, 
Office of Legation, 1326 M Street, Washington, D.C. 


Colomibiaeeseeesas ace Senor Dr. inane um OLAYA, 
Office of Legation, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Costaghicaee eee seeree ce Sefior Don J. RararEL OREAMUNO, 
Office of Legation, 2201 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Dominican Republic...Sefior Don Eminio C. Jouserrt, 
Office of eet 1631 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. cs 


BODE eso oes sea See Senor Dr. Rarant H. Evizape, 
Office of Legation, 1529 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Gilatem | aes ees ee Sefior Don FRANciIsco SANCHEZ LATOUR, 
Office of Legation, 1721 Q Street, Washington, D.C. 


INTCATENGI Ss Sond ee oes oe- Sefior Don Emr1t1aNno CHAMORRO, 
Office of Legation, 1525 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


LPH OE HOOE py Oy a eee ema Sefior Dr. Ricarpo J. Aurano, 
Office of Legation, 1719 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. ic 


RaracUaiyeeecesstactee 
Office of Legation, Room 1672 Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


Winter ae eee Sefior Dr. Jacopo VARELA, 
Office of Legation, 607 American National Bank Building, Washington, DAC- 


Wenerticlins sre sensse Sefior Dr. PEpro Manuet Arcaya, 
Office of Legation, 2800 Ontario Road, Washington, D.C. 





, 
CHARGES D’AFFAIRES 


AT SOTA series tee ae Senior Don Fruier A. Esprit, 

Office of Embassy, 1806 Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 
@ulbsalsaac eee ee eae Sefior Dr. ArRtTuRO PapRo, 

Office of Legation, 2630 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
ahs ere ee ee er ot Mons. Rospert LARAQUE, 

Office of Legation, 2162 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Elon cures sees Senor Don R,. Camino Diaz, 

Office of Legation, The Northumberland, Washington, D. C. 
SHIVEC OSs Sos see ones Senior Dr. Hrctor Davin Castro, 


Office of Legation, 2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
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By Dr. José Vasconcelos, Secretary of Public Instruction of Mexico. 
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HE work of the Conference on Central American Affairs which 
was called on December 4, 1922, was brought to a successful 
termination in the final plenary session, which took place in 
the Hall of the Americas at the Pan American Union before 

a most distinguished and representative audience. 

As will be recalled, the Government of the United States invited 
the Governments of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica to send Plenipotentiaries to Washington to discuss: 


1. Negotiations of a treaty or treaties to make effective those provisions of the 
treaties signed at Washington on December 20, 1907, which experience has shown to 
be effective in maintaining friendly relations and cooperation among the Central 
American States. 

2. Measures whereby, in view of the achievements accomplished with regard to the 
limitation of armaments by the powers participating in the conference at Washington 
in 1921, the Central American States may carry on this endeavor and set an example 
to the world, and above all to the powers of this hemisphere, by adopting effective 
measures for the limitation of armaments in Central America. 

3. The working out of a plan for setting up tribunals of inquiry whenever any 
disputes or questions regarding the proposed treaty or treaties, which can not be set- 
tled by diplomatic means, shall unfortunately arise between any two or more of the 
countries. 

4. Any other questions which the countries represented at the conference unani- 
mously desire to consider. 


The first open session of the conference was held in the Hall of 
the Americas at the Pan American Union on December 4, the 
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Secretary of State of the United States of America, Mr. Hughes, 
being elected chairman of the conference. 

At the invitation of the five Central American Republics, the 
President of the United States appointed as delegates to the confer- 
ence the Secretary of State, Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, and the 
American Commissioner to Santo Domingo, Hon. Sumner Welles. 

It was decided at the first Plenary Session to carry on the work 
of the conference in the meetings of the committee of the whole and 
such subcommittees which the latter might appoint. 

The committee of the whole held eleven meetings. Between its 
sessions almost daily meetings of the subcommittees took place. As 
a result of the deliberations of the conference, at these various meet- 
ings, at which there was present one or both of the American dele- 
gates, one treaty, eleven conventions and three protocols were 
approved for signature. 

These treaties and conventions are as follows: 

1. General Treaty of Peace and Amity. . 


2. Convention for the Establishment of an International Central American Tri- 
bunal. 
. Convention for the Establishment of International Commissions of Inquiry. 
Convention for the Establishment of Free Trade. 
Convention for the Unification of Protective Laws for Workmen and Laborers. 
. Convention on the Practice of the Liberal Professions. 
. Convention Relative to the Preparation of Projects of Electoral Legislation. 
8. Convention for the Establishment of Stations for Agricultural Experiments and 
Animal Industries. 
9. Convention for Reciprocal Exchange of Central American Students. 
10. Extradition Convention. 
11. Convention for the Establishment of Permanent Central American Commissions. 
12. Convention for the Limitation of Armaments. 


The three protocols are as follows: 


1. Protocol of an agreement between the Governments of the United States of 
America and of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, 
whereby the former will designate fifteen of its citizens to serve in the tribunal which 
may be created in conformity with the terms of the convention establishing an 
International Central American Tribunal. 

2. Declaration to the effect that the Spanish text of the treaties concluded between 
the Republics of Central America at the Conference on Central American Affairs is the 
only authoritative text. 


3. Additional protocol to the convention relative to the Establishment of an Inter- 
national Central American Tribunal. 


In the final plenary session after the reading and approval of the 
minutes of the first plenary session of the conference, announcement 
was made by the Secretary of State, as chairman of the committee 
of the whole of the conference, that the latter had agreed to the 
adoption of certain treaties and conventions which Secretary Hughes 
thereupon submitted to the conference for approval. A résumé of 
these treaties and conventions follows herewith: 
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TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS BETWEEN THE FIVE CENTRAL AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


(a) General Treaty of Peace and Amity. 


This treaty contains those provisions of the Treaty of Peace and Amity of 1907 
which have been found to be of practical value in furthering the maintenance of 
friendly relations between the Central American States. It contains, likewise, 
certain additional provisions which the conference believes will be of value in the 
promotion of those aims. The following are among its chief features: The recognition 
by the Central American Republics that their first duty is the maintenance of peace; 
the declaration of the five Republics that the violent or illegal alteration of the con- 
stitutional organization in any one of them is a menace to the peace of all and the 
assumption by each Republic of the obligation not to recognize in another a govern- 
ment resulting from a coup d’état or a revolution against a recognized Government, 
or from the election to power of a person disqualified by the Constitution from being 
elected; the obligation, in case of civil war, not to intervene in favor of or against 
the Government of another Republic; the obligation to seek constitutional reforms 
which would make impossible the reelection of the President or Vice President; the 
obligation on the part of each Government not to intervene in the internal political 
affairs of any other Republic and not to permit within its territory the organization 
of revolutionary movements against the recognized Government of any other Central 
American Republic; and, finally, the obligation not to enter into secret treaties. 


(6) A Convention for the Establishment of an International 
Central American Tribunal. 


This convention replaces the Convention of 1907, establishing the Central American 
Court of Justice. It provides for the establishment of an international tribunal, to 
which shall be submitted all controversies arising between the Central American 
Republics which it has not been found possible to settle through diplomatic channels 
or by other pacific means, provided that such controversies do not affect the sovereign 
and independent existence of the nations concerned. 


(c) A protocol affecting the Convention Relative to the Establish- 
ment of an International Central American Tribunal between the 
Republics of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica. 


This protocol contains a declaration by the signatory powers regarding the appli- 
cation of paragraph 2 of Article 63 of Annex A of the Convention providing for the 
Establishment of an International Central American Tribunal. 


(d) A Convention for the Limitation of Armaments. 


In this convention the Governments of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica agree to limit the number of enlisted men in their standing 
armies and national guard in accordance with the following schedule: 


Guurarte rial aes er Sen clearest Se Selinspe teed ei ge pee ee 5, 200 
SES eallevet Gl Or Mase stots 2 rc hs are nna oe Moho a oa OPN Rape to AVS 4, 200 
EVO CUA S teeth a kee ea eee pee ene ae a2 22 De) 
IND CATA GUase terse kee tn oes oe Me oe kee ae Soe POO) 
COS Camu Ca nee pete ene Se inc Bh ere NAN RA Mao ewer gas hee OOO 


This limitation is to continue in force for five years. 
The convention further provides that the contracting parties bind themselves to 
establish a national guard organized in accordance with the most efficient modern 
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method, and for this purpose will consider the employment of foreign officers as 
instructors. 

The contracting parties further agree not to export or permit the exportation of 
arms or munitions or any other kind of military stores from one Central American 
Republic to another; to limit the number of aircraft which can be used in time of 
war to 10; and agree to acquire no warships. Finally, the contracting Governments 
agree to agree that they will furnish one another, semiannually during the life of the 
convention, full reports on the measures adopted by each Government for the 
execution of this convention. 


(e) A Convention for the Establishment of Permanent Central 
American Commissions. . 


This convention provides that two permanent national commissions, one a com- 
mission on finance and one a commission on means of communications, will be estab- 
lished in each Republic for the purpose of preparing practical plans for economic 
reform and for the construction of public works. All the national commissions will 
hold a general reunion each year and the recommendations adopted at these general 
meetings will be carried into effect so far as may be possible by the Governments 
concerned. The commissions on finance will deal with questions concerning the 
revision of customs tariffs, the adoption and carrying through of banking reforms, the 
revision of the fiscal systems, and the study of efficient systems of control of expendi- 
tures and public accounting. The commissions on communications will be concerned 
with the question of railroad communication between the capitals of the Republics, 
the construction of automobile roads to connect the capitals and important centers of 
production throughout Central America, and the study of the legislation required to 
authorize the construction of the railroad or roads connecting one Republic with 
the others. 


(f) An Extradition Convention. 


Since experience has shown that the extradition convention as concluded by the 
Central American Republics in 1907 has been of great practical value, few changes 
have been made herein. With a few minor amendments, the present convention 
contains virtually the same provisions as the convention of 1907. 


(g) A Convention Relative to the Preparation of Projects of 
Klectoral Legislation. 


This convention provides that a commission shall be appointed by each Central 
American Government to meet with the commissions appointed by the other con- 
tracting Governments and prepare the project of an electoral law, guaranteeing, so 
far as possible, the free exercise of popular suffrage. This project of law is to be 
adapted to the constitutional and special requirements of each Government and, 
with the modifications required, is then to be submitted by the Governments 
concerned to their respective legislatures for approval. 


(h) A Convention for the Unification of Protective Laws for 
Workmen and Laborers. 


This convention constitutes an agreement between the five Republics to pass 
legislation which will embody the following provisions among others: 

The prohibition of the enforcement on judicial order of the performance of labor 
contracts by physical compulsion; the prohibition of the employment in any kind 
of labor, during school hours, of children under 15 years of age who have not completed 
their common-school education, or the employment in factories or industrial estab- 
lishments of children under 12 years of age; the securing to workmen and laborers of 
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one day of rest each week; the establishment of compulsory workingmen’s insurance; 
and the establishment of Government employment agencies for the relief of the 
unemployed. 


(c) A Convention for the Establishment of Stations for Agricultural 
Experiments and Animal Industries. 


This convention has for its object the establishment in each Republic of a practical 
experimental station wherein the attempt will be made to arrive at more efficient 
methods for the cultivation of the natural products of each Republic. Information 
regarding the work carried on in each station so established will be communicated to 
one another by the signatory powers. 


(7) A Convention for the Reciprocal Exchange of Central Ameri- 
can Students. 


By the terms of this convention each Government agrees to place at the disposal 
of each of the other Central American Governments six scholarships in its official 
institutions of learning, preference being given to those in which agriculture, mining, 
and arts and trades are taught. Each Government agrees to make use of these 
scholarships and to pay the expenses of the students whom it may designate to fill 
them. 


(k) A Convention on the Practice of the Liberal Professions. 


This convention provides for the reciprocal recognition of professional degrees 
fo} to} 
acquired by Central American citizens in any one of the contracting Republics. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE REPUBLICS OF GUATEMALA, EL SALVADOR, 
HONDURAS, AND NICARAGUA. 


(l) A Convention for the Establishment of Free Trade. 


This convention establishes by its terms, with certain restrictions, free trade between 
the signatory powers in the articles produced or manufactured within such Republics. 

Article IV of this convention provides that should the Republic of Costa Rica 
later decide to become a party to the present convention, it will be so considered 
upon notification by the Government of Costa Rica of its adherence to the convention 
to the foreign offices of the contracting powers. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
REPUBLICS OF GUATEMALA, EL SALVADOR, HONDURAS, NICARAGUA, 
AND COSTA RICA. 


(m) A Convention for the Establishment of International Com- 
missions of Inquiry. 


This convention is, in general, a unification of the conventions which the Govern- 
ment of the United States concluded with the Governments of Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica in 1913 and 1914, establishing inter- 
national commissions of inquiry. The purpose of this convention is to make it 
possible, whenever two or more of the contracting parties have failed to adjust by 
pacific means a controversy originating in some difference of opinion regarding 
questions of fact relative to failure to comply with the provisions of any of the treaties 
or conventions existing between them, and when the controversy affects neither 
their sovereign and independent existence, nor their honor, nor their vital interests, 
for the parties involved in the dispute to submit such controversy to a commission 
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of inquiry with the object of facilitating settlement of the dispute by means of an 
impartial inquiry into the facts. The reports of the commissions of inquiry, however, 
will not have the value or force of judicial decisions or arbitral awards. 

The commissions are given the power to fix the status in which the parties to the 
controversy must remain pending the rendering of the report of the commission. 
This report must be published within three months from the date of the inauguration 
of the commission. 


(n) A PROTOCOL CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE REPUBLICS OF GUATEMALA, EL SALVADOR, HONDURAS, 
NICARAGUA, AND COSTA RICA. 


In this protocol the Government of the United States declares its full sympathy 
with the purposes of the convention entered into between the Governments of 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica for the establishment 
of an international Central American tribunal, and states its willingness to designate 
fifteen of its citizens to be available for service on the tribunals which may be created 
in accordance with the terms of this protocol. 


(0) A DECLARATION BY THE DELEGATION OF GUATEMALA, EL SALVADOR, 
HONDURAS, NICARAGUA, AND COSTA RICA. 


To the effect that the Spanish text of the treaties and conventions concluded 
between the Republics of Central America in the present conference is the only 
authoritative text. 


The treaties and conventions haying been in turn unanimously 
approved by the respective delegations, the latter proceeded to 
attach their signatures to the official copies which were spread in 
readiness on a table to the left of the central table at which the 
delegates were seated. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of this solemn and historic act — 
Secretary Hughes announced that, over and above the treaties and 
conventions which had just been signed, the Governments of Guate- 
mala and Honduras have determined to submit their boundary 
dispute to arbitration by the President of the United States, an 
announcement which was received with prolonged applause on the 
part of the audience. This announcement was followed by addresses 
by the heads of the delegations, the first being by his Excellency 
Sr. don Francisco Sanchez Latour, Chief of the Delegation of 
Guatemala and Minister to the United States, as follows: 

Mr. Secretary, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: On signing the General Treaty of 
Peace and Amity, and the following conventions: For the Establishment of an 
International Central American Tribunal; relative to the Preparation of Projects of 
Electoral Legislation; for the Establishment of Permanent Central American Commis- 
sions; Extradition; Free Trade; for the Establishment of International Commissions 
of Inquiry; for the Practice of Liberal Professions; for the Establishment of Stations 
for Agricultural Experiments and Animal Industries; Limitation of Armaments; for 
the Unification of Protective Laws for Workmen and Laborers; and for Reciprocal 


Exchange of Central American Students, the conference inaugurated in this hall on 
December the fourth last terminates its labors. 
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In accord with the program, the delegates from the Central American Republics, 
with the valued cooperation of the American representatives to the conference, His 
Excellency the Secretary of State, and the Hon. Sumner Welles, have endeavored to 
negotiate conventions which would make even more effective those provisions of the 
treaties signed in 1907 which experience and time have demonstrated to be helpful 
for the maintenance of friendly relations between the five States of the Isthmus, 
eliminating, at the same time, that which has been found ineffective. If there be 
anyone who affirms that the treaties of 1907 were more idealistic than practical, the 
contrary has been demonstrated by one great fact—that since then we have had no 
wars in Central America. Could we desire a result more beneficient and positive? 

As the first practical result of this conference we can now announce that the Govern- 
ments of Guatemala and Honduras have agreed to submit to arbitration, with the 
President of the United States as arbiter, the boundary question between the two 
countries which has been pending many years. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the courteous invitation of the American Govern- 
ment to those of our own to send to Washington plenipotentiaries for the purpose of 
frankly and cordially exchanging views and recommendations which would form the 
bases of new treaties has been attended by complete success, and that because of 
those signed to-day the fraternal and friendly relations between our peoples are drawn 
closer day by day, and with this is gained the goal which all Central Americans have 
sought, for thus our people are prepared in a definite manner for our supreme ideal, 
the union of Central America on a stable, just, popular, and convenient basis. 

In the name of the delegation of Guatemala, I desire to express to the Most Excellent 
the President of the United States our most cordial thanks for the expressive phrases 
addressed to us at the lunch with which we were honored on December the fourth 
last, much regretting they were not reduced to writing, that we might have trans- 
mitted them textually to our Governments and people so that they might be even 
the more convinced of the sincere and disinterested friendship which exists in this 
country for our small nations so marvelously endowed with natural resources. 

I desire also to manifest to His Excellency the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, 
our eternal gratitude for the exquisite courtesy and goodness which he has demon- 
strated toward us on every opportunity and to Mr. Welles for his valuable assistance 
and admirable cooperation in the labors of the conference and deliberations of the 
delegates. 

It is quite proper, too, to thank the Secretary General and his subordinate officials 
for their aid and labor. In addition, we desire to express our gratitude to the society 
of Washington for its bountiful hospitality and courtesy of which we have been 
recipients. 


Doctor Latour was followed by His Excellency Dr. Francisco Mar- 
tinez Suarez, Chief of the Delegation of El Salvador, who made the 
following observations: 


HoNnoRABLE DELEGATES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Upon the happy termination 
of the work of the Central American Conference, which by invitation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States was held in this beautiful city, the Delegation of El Salva- 
dor is most pleased to record its sincere thanks in its own name and in that of the 
Government of El Salvador to the President of the United States, Mr. Warren G. 
Harding, and to the honorable and distinguished American Delegation, so worthily 
presided over by the honorable Secretary of State, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, and of 
which delegation the honorable Mr. Sumner Welles is a member, for their constant 
cooperation in the realization of the aims of the conference and for the many kind 
attentions which they have shown to the Central American Delegations. 

The delegations have been inspired by a desire to make closer the relations between 
the Central American States; and the meeting of the conference in the place chosen 
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for its meetings, a place in which the just and ever brilliant spiritual intiuence of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln is present as the symbol of liberty and 
justice, is of happy augury for the fulfillment of the above-mentioned aims. These 
sacred principles which must regulate and direct the actions of men and peoples must 
be also those which direct and regulate in all of its extension the principles involved 
and the fulfillments of the treaties which we have just signed. 

The honorable Delegates of the United States, working with the Delegates of Central 
America, have also proposed programs and set forth their ideas. Our earnest wish is 
that from the work of the conference the desired results will be obtained, and that 
the flags of the Central American Countries shall continue to be entwined with the 
flag of the United States in cordial friendship. 

The Delegation of El Salvador also has the satisfaction to present its appreciation 
to the society of Washington and of other cities of the United States for the friendly 
reception which the Central American Delegations have received at their hands. 


The next to take the floor was His Excellency Dr. Alberto Uclés, 
Chief of the Delegation of Honduras, who, with his customary 
eloquence and vigor, made the following address: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, HoNnoRABLE DELEGATES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The Confer- 
ence on Central American Affairs which assembled in this city of Washington in 
December last, pursuant to the courteous invitation which the Government of the 
United States sent to the Governments of the Central American Republicsin October 
last, together with the program it had drafted for the same conference, has accom- 
plished its important political and social task, and adjourns with the satisfaction of 
duty fulfilled. Honduras, Guatemala, E] Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, which 
have always constituted a single nationality, as far as geography and history are 
concerned, and which at one time constituted one Federal Republic, have established 
the new bases of their systems of internal and international public law, regulating 
their juridical relations, within the wording of their respective constitutions; and 
they have established what appears to be an efficient system of legal procedure, as 
well as assurances of peace. 

The great task of welding our Central America into a political union, which is the 
supreme aspiration of peoples who do not wish to exist as separate States and the sacred 
ideal of the intelligent patriots of the five small Republics, the task which, together 
with the conservation of our national independence and our civil liberty, constitutes 
the only justification for the existence of our armed forces, if it does not represent the 
supreme national hope, has not been accomplished. 

The occasion was solemn, and as propitious as it was fleeting, for which reason the 
Delegation of Honduras, which always has in sight the Promised Land, and which 
ever desires to see before it the glorious light of this noble ideal, upon obtaining the 
vote of El Salvador, which it had been hoping for, declared: Now or never. But the 
present Central American Conference, which has enjoyed the disinterested good will 
of the illustrious President of the United States and of the eminent Secretary of State, 
a good will expressed particularly on the day of the opening session, has performed in 
deeds and words, in a serene and conciliatory spirit, a great task which may be 
submitted to the consideration of public opinion. 

In accordance with the terms of the invitation, the conference has revised the 
General Treaty of Peace and Amity, concluded in Washington in 1907 amongst the 
five Central American Republics, and while revising the conventions which were 
negotiated at the same time and place, the Pentarchy of Morazan, which extends from 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the ancient Duchy of Veragua, has concluded a new 
general treaty and new conventions. The Central American Court of Justice, which 
appeared to confer upon that treaty an obvious superiority to the similar Hague treaty, 
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by reason of its permanent Iederal jurisdiction, as well as the International Central 
American Office, which appeared to be a federative entity, have both disappeared. 
But that high court of justice, wholly acceptable to the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, has been substituted by a tribunal of arbitration, doubtless equally 
acceptable to the Institute of Ghent. The neutrality of Honduras, which was not a 
perpetual neutrality, such as that of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, of the Swiss 
Confederation or of the Kingdom of Belgium, nor less than that of High Savoy, Cha- 
blais, and Paucigny, does not limit her personality in the eyes of the other sister 
Republics, and they all implicitly constitute a true neutrality. 

In compliance with the aforementioned program, the conference has concluded a 
Convention for the Establishment of Commissions of Inquiry, a sixfold convention 
of juridical character, of which the United States forms part by virtue of her treaties 
concluded with the Republics of the Isthmus; and which appears to be the natural 
complement of the one establishing a tribunal of arbitration. And following the noble 
example of the United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, the 
nations which met in Washington last year to discuss the question of proportional 
disarmament, it has also concluded a temporary treaty for the proportional limitation 
of armaments; or in other words, for the reduction of the permanent army, and its 
gradual or possible substitution by the National Guard or police force. 

The conventions concluded at the Peace Conference held at Washington in 1907, 
have been suitably recast, revoked, or reformed, and those concluded during the 
annual conferences, which took place in the succeeding years in the various capitals of 
our Central America, and proved ineffective, have been revoked. In the treaties now 
signed in Washington a good seed has been planted in the furrow; let us hope that this 
may germinate and bear fruit in due time. 

The work accomplished in the Columbus Hall of the Pan American Building, with 
unparalleled faith and hope by the Delegates of the five Central American Republics, 
in this year of our Lord, with the friendly cooperation of the Delegates of the United 
States, as in the case of that accomplished in the Knights’ Hall of the Royal Palace 
of Hague, has not been a work of political union but one of legal progress and of noble 
peace, which does not affect the sovereignty of said Republics, and which Spanish 
and Portuguese America will doubtless accept without distrust; but although this 
work has not for its object the creation of a political union, we may nevertheless hope 
that enlightened opinion will find in it, together with a patriotic work, the basis. of 
liberty and good order. 

It is to be regretted that, as a proper ending to this conference, there was not sufficient 
time in its sessions or during the period of its meeting to settle in a definite manner the 
questions involving international boundaries which Honduras has, respectively, with 
Guatemala and Nicaragua, calling upon the American Government in the capacity of 
friendly mediator. But the good will of the Department of State, whose impartiality 
and justice can never be made the subject of criticism, and the earnest desire of 
Honduras to terminate at the earliest moment these matters will facilitate a proper 
solution. Honduras and Guatemala have already agreed to submit their differences 
to the arbitration of the President of the United States. 

Now, at the conclusion of the conference, the Delegation of Honduras, fulfilling 
what is most gratifying to her, wishes to express her sincere gratitude to the illustrious 
American Government, and particularly to the Department of State, for all the 
courteous attentions accorded to it; to the American Delegation, for their very honor- 
able and most effective collaboration; and to the Secretariat General for its arduous 
and generous work. Upon returning to our countries the Pan American Union, which 
symbolizes a true Americanism, will remain in our memories eternally, and with it 
all the high and distinguished society of Washington, particularly the ladies, whose 
graciousness and charm are proverbial. 
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To the American people, who trust in God, as indicated in their noble coat of arms, 
and who created a nation from their various States, a glorious constellation, for the 
honor and glory of the Continent, upon our departure, as to a great country, and in the 
name of the Hero of Mount Vernon, we bid farewell. 


His Excellency Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, Chief of the Nicaraguan 
Delegation and Minister of Nicaragua to the United States, was the 
next to speak, his observations being as follows: 


The conventions signed by our Republics at this capital in 1907 were, first of all, 
a solemn promise of peace, made in the presence of two brother countries by the 
Governments of Central America to their peoples, who have always been adverse to 
the fratricidal struggles which have proved for a long time an insurmountable barrier 
to the rapid progress of that cherished region. Experience has shown that the means 
then chosen to cultivate our common aspirations and interests were not the best suited 
to our peoples and our times; but, as a work of peace, those conventions will always 
be a brilliant page in our history. They dried many tears at the source, and more than 
once they stopped the hand of a brother raised to strike another brother. 

To take another step forward, to make peace so complete, stable, and real that it 
will give a sense of security to Central Americans and inspire in all of us the necessary 
confidence for our economic development; to create the means whereby our people 
may increasingly feel that they are brothers; to adopt in a family council measures 
which may guarantee to Central Americans the full enjoyment of their rights as men 
and as citizens, and to promote their physical and moral welfare—such was the task 
assigned to us. May the Lord, whose light we prayed at the beginning of our delibera- 
tions, bless the work done. It is for others to pass judgment upon it, but we may well 
bear testimony to one another of the fact that in the discharge of this duty we have 
got all our patriotism and our whole heart and soul. 

Winds of hope are beginning to cool our brows heated by a past full of suffering. 
It is because each of us has already acquired the habit of taking a deep interest in 
the affairs and quarrels of all the others that, perhaps, we have not noticed the infre- 
quency and timidity with which even the most legitimate sectional interests have 
sought recognition, to such an extent that in most cases the spirit of true Central 
Americanism which has guided us all has possessed us entirely. But a disinterested 
observer would have had no difficulty in discerning in that spirit a happy augury 
of greater brotherly feeling. 

Accustomed also to the noble and disinterested friendship of this great Nation, 
which has taken us to her bosom, we have not been surprised at the very active interest 
and the thoughtful tact with which her distinguished delegates have played a very 
important role in our deliberations. 

Nicaragua has already had for a long period a lasting and irrefutable proof of the 
value of that friendship. It would be unnecessary to repeat here its expressions of 
gratitude for the people of the United States of America, who have on so many occa- 
sions shown themselves to be the most zealous champions of our full sovereignty, 
but we, the Delegates of Nicaragua, wish to say to the President of the United States 
of America, and also to our chairman, the honorable the Secretary of State, and to 
the honorable delegate, Mr. Welles, that we shall carry back to Nicaragua the remem- 
brance of their labors, so that their names may be handed down from generation to 
generation with the love and respect of a grateful people. 

And upon saying farewell we give to the Delegations of the Central American 
Republics an embrace most cordial, and as close as should be the ties which bind our 
countries from this day for all time. 


His Excellency Sr. Lic. don Alfredo Gonzélez de Flores, Chief of 
the Delegation of Costa Rica, the last of the delegations to be heard, 
addressed his auditors in the following words: 
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Mr. PRESIDENT, GENTLEMEN: When the Government of Costa Rica accepted the 
kind invitation of the Government of the United States to attend this conference, 
it desired once more to deliver to said conference its message of approbation and good 
will, and to avail itself of this new opportunity to evidence the friendly relations 
which have existed between our Republic and the other Republics of Central America 
and that of the United States of America, under whose generous auspices the confer- 
ence has held its meetings and which has so kindly accorded to us its hospitality 
during all of this time. 

Gentlemen, throughout all the problems with which Central America has to deal, 
Costa Rica has constantly exerted herself in an effort to preserve peace and order, 
inasmuch as fortunate circumstances have permitted our small Republic to enjoy 
a tranquil and peaceful existence during the short period of its national existence, 
thus encouraging the advancement of her institutions. Although, owing to the 
peaceful character of the people of Costa Rica, in the majority of instances the assem- 
blies, treaties, conventions, and other efforts to assure peace in Central America have 
not aroused immediate interest in our country, nevertheless our Government has 
not failed to cooperate, pledging our national honor for the furtherance of these 
measures, whenever our aid has been sought. 

Should the evidences which Costa Rica has given through real and positive actions, 
not to mention the hospitality which she has always offered to her neighbors and 
brothers, who have ever found a sincere and loving shelter in her small house within 
her limited territory, prove insufficient, Costa Rica feels that her attitude on this 
question shows clearly her Central American sentiments. 

I have faith in the outcome of this conference because the sincerity of its purposes 
merits my confidence, and because I do believe that the countries which we represent 
are fully capable of accepting and carrying out the results of our deliberations, and 
because I cherish the hope of happier days for Central America as a result of the estab- 
lishment and prevalence of the principles of liberty and order which our countries 
are predestined to enjoy. 

It would be a source of great satisfaction for the Government and people of Costa 
Rica should this conference adopt definite and practical measures through which the 
people of Central America might be able to keep pace with the most progressive nations 
that represent the modern civilization of the world. Thus, fraternally united, fulfill- 
ing their great mission as it is preordained by nature and stamping out from our native 
land, a land so richly endowed with its infinite beauty and its immense tropical 
wealth, the fratricidal strifes which hinder the advancement of our civilization not- 
withstanding the achievements of which we are capable. 

Your Excellency, the people of Costa Rica have reasons for their gratitude toward 
the people and the Government of the United States. In addition to the friendly 
relations which have been brought about by a sound policy on the part of your Govern- 
ment and which exist for the benefit of both countries, Costa Rica has found on many 
occasions in this beautiful capital the spirit of justice which was necessary for us to 
settle old boundary disputes with neighboring Republics through the generous efforts 
of honorable arbitrators, such as President Cleveland and Chief Justice White; and 
here also, during Mr. Harding’s administration, complete justice was done to Costa 
Rica when her rights in the San Juan River and Salinas Bay were upheld. 

In behalf of the Delegation of Costa Rica, I take pleasure in expressing our profound 
gratitude toward the Government of the United States and its Honorable Delegates, 
as well as toward those of our sister Republics, for the many courtesies which they 
have accorded to us. 


The proceedings of this historic session were brought to a happy 
close by the memorable address of the chairman of the conference, 
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Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State of the United States, 
the text of which is given herewith: 


GENTLEMEN: It is with the deepest gratification that I have been 
permitted to share with you the privilege of witnessing the happy 
results of this important conference and of listening to these expres- 
sions of mutual interest and good will which have been spoken with 
such sincerity and eloquence. The success of your deliberations has 
even exceeded expectation, and once more have been demonstrated 
the possibilities of friendly cooperation. 

These results have been achieved because of the distinguished 
abilities, wide experience, and distinction of the representatives 
which the respective Governments of Central America have accredited 
to this conference; because of the earnestness of your desire to reach 
common accord; because the deep-seated conviction of the funda- 
mental community of interest of your peoples has triumphed over 
divisive influences; and because divergence of views on particular 
points have yielded to the interchanges of reason. 

You have furnished an agreeable and helpful example of the 
advantages of conference, provided always that it is dominated by 
a firm determination to find the solutions of amity and is animated 
by the belief that these will better serve the aims of security and 
progress than any possible strife. 

Your first concern has been to establish as securely as possible the 
foundations of stability. This object you are endeavoring to attain 
by your general Treaty of Peace and Amity, your Convention for 
the Establishment of an International Central American Tribunal, 
the Convention for an International Commission of Inquiry, and 
the Convention for the Limitation of Armament. The disposition 
to effect the method and the assurance of peaceful settlements are 
here. Where on this broad earth can be found five peoples, five 
Republics, who have more in common; who have more at stake in 
friendly intercourse; who have less reason for encouraging antago- 
nisms and the conflict of arms? In truth, you have no serious 
questions which should vex your peaceful relations. Of the boun- 
dary disputes, you have now arranged to submit the last to friendly 
arbitration. You have development, progress, and the utmost 
prosperity within your grasp. In these conventions you have 
recognized the fact that there is no ground for apprehension in the 
existence of any controversies which defy reasonable adjustment, 
and that it is only an unwarranted interference with each other’s 
concerns which would destroy your peace and wreck your hopes of 
progress. You have taken here wise precautions against destructive 
and pernicious influences, and it is because these conventions repre- 
sent the friendly disposition of your Governments that you look 
forward with confidence to the future of Central American relations. 
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But you have gone beyond these gratifying assurances of amity 
and you have sought to build upon this foundation a better civic 
structure. You have signed agreements which have regard to the 
specific interests of agriculture and industry; to the exchange of 
information; to the exigencies of trade and commercial intercourse; 
to improvement in electoral systems. You have considered a 
variety of subjects, and wherever you have been able to find a 
common interest you have safeguarded it, always aiming with 
sagacity and with a controlling humanitarian interest at a betterment 
of the conditions which underlie human life and endeavor. 

At the beginning of this conference I stated the relation which the 
United States sustains to your Republics, and our earnest desire to 
promote the general interests of peace in this hemisphere, and to aid 
you in finding a solution of your own problems to your own proper 
advantage. We shall rejoice in the vigor of your national life; in 
the development of your Republics for the benefit of your own 
peoples; and in the opportunities of friendly and reciprocally bene- 
ficial intercourse between neighbors who not only have the advantages 
of propinquity but of mutual respect and esteem. We desire your 
peace, your tranquility, the contentment, just pride, and patriotic 
satisfaction which will come to each of your Republics from 
unimpaired integrity. 

We congratulate you upon the success of your efforts. We are 
grateful that you have found in Washington an atmosphere favorable 
to your accord, and you may be assured that the hospitality of this 
Capital and the friendly assistance of my Government are always 
at your command. 


29894—23—Bull. 3——2 














By Dr. Jost VASCONCELOS, 
Secretary of Public Instruction of Mexico. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 


O EDUCATE is to prepare men and women for a certain 
social purpose. Men have been educated to make good 
subjects, to make good slaves, to make good friars, to 
make good artisans, and, lately, to make good citizens. 

Sometimes it is through social conditions, sometimes through schools, 
but we find that education always consists in shaping the minds of 
men in order to serve a definite social purpose. Monarchical schools 
used to educate scholars to make them loyal subjects, theological 
schools endeavor to make good priests, despotisms try to breed good 
soldiers, but it is only modern societies, civilized communities, that 
try to make good citizens; that is to say, men and women free of 
spirit and free in fact, able to think for themselves, to judge life with 
their own minds, and also able both to earn their living and to shape 
the community in such a manner that any earnest worker can attain 
a comfortable manner of living. This is the type of man we are 
endeavoring to create in Mexico, and such has been the purpose of 
our educational reform. Now, with this aim clearly in view let us 
consider the methods we are endeavoring to apply to our program. 


THE SURROUNDINGS. 


Educators and writers of the old scientific type used to say that 
our people, especially the Indians and laboring classes generally, were 
hopeless, as man was a product of his surroundings and his inherit- 
ance; the true Mexican was, therefore, irrevocably condemned 
because his facial angle was not up to such and such Norwegian or 
Scottish standards. Besides, his immediate surroundings were of 
the poorest sort. But these same theorists used to say, also, that 
this submerged population was utterly incapable of carrying out the 
tremendous revolution that Mexico has effected. Since then we have 
said, quoting the Gospel rather than the lengthy contradictory, obtuse 
books of scientific pedantry, that all men are the sons of God and 
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that all races are, or may become, capable. Some excel in one 
thing, some in another. It is important for the world’s progress 
and enrichment that all men and all races shall survive and achieve 
freedom, economically and politically, in order that they may be able 
to give full expression to their own souls. And getting a little further 
away from hypothetical science, but furnished with a good lot of 
common sense and a little of true Christian inspiration, we say to 
ourselves: It is our surroundings that close our way to salvation. 
Yes, science is right in stating that much; so let us change the sur- 
roundings and, in opposition to the Spencerian statements that man 
is shaped entirely by his surroundings, we accept the thesis formu- 
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lated more than a hundred years ago by Simon Bolivar when, refer- 
ring to the future of the nations of this continent, he said: “If nature 
opposes, we will fight against nature and we will conquer it.”” To-day, 
as before, we believe that man can convert and re-create his surround- 
ings. Civilization from its beginning has becn the result of the con- 
stant victories of man over his surrounding; so we are endeavoring 
to change our old social organization to create the new conditions of 
a better future. 


THE ANCIENT REGIME IN MEXICO. 


Almost everybody, knows what Mexico was before the revolution: 
a country one-fourth as large as the United States, inhabited by 
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fifteen millions of people, among them twelve million illiterate, poor, 
subject, all of them controlled politically by one man and economi- 
cally by one hundred families. Public wealth of every sort, lands, 
mineral deposits, etc., had been liberally granted to some native 
and foreign privileged parties. Nothing was left for colonization, 
and even the native Mexican had no chance of buying a farm because 
the big landowner would not sell. None could establish a small 
business because the big enterprises would not allow him to work 
under fair conditions. Politicians of that time would say: ‘‘ What 
is the use of educating the masses? If they learn anything they will 
ask for more pay and more liberty, and this will upset social condi- 
tions. So let them stay where they are, let them thrive or perish, 
but save present social conditions and the peace and the credit of 
Mexico!” Exploitation and tyranny went on unrestrained to such 
an extent that a well-known cattle breeder succeeded in consolidating 
title to almost all of the lands of the State of Chihauhau, an area 
about half as large as France. After he had taken the land and the 
cattle he built homes and rented them to the people, retaining 
ownership over them. After building the homes he purchased the 
flour mills and secured legislation to guard himself against com- 
petitors from other sections of Mexico. And so he sold at his own 
price all the bread to the people, and he did the same with beer and 
salt and meat. And I would ask any American educator, What 
would you have suggested to save a people subject to such cruel 
exploitation? I ask any true American citizen, What would you 
do if you could not be a farmer in your own country; if all the lands 
of the United States were held by perhaps 1,000 families that would 
not work them or worked them improperly, while the bulk of the 
population was practically starving? ‘Tax large land holdings,” 
I know that would be the answer. But in order to create new tax- 
ation laws you must achieve political power. That was the purpose 
of the Mexican Revolution, to wrest power from the land owners in 
order to place it in the hands of the people. When some of our 
enemies denounce the Mexicans as bolshevistic, we always answer 
with facts. In reality we are a feudal State trying to become mod- 
ern. We are endeavoring to develop conditions of land tenure 
similar to those existing in Ohio and New England and the Dakotas. 
If Kansas, with its thousands of prosperous farmers, is bolshevistic, 
we too, wish to be Bolshevists. 

Coming again to education I will say that we are trying to change 
surroundings in order to raise up a better sort of man; we are chang- 
ing the land régime in order to have not mere inhabitants but citizens 
and men. And I feel I can go so far as to say that the basis of our 
educational system lies in a better distribution of property and the 
products of labor. A forward-looking solution of the economic 
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tangle is the first step toward true education, if our purpose is, as I 
have defined it at the beginning, to develop not slaves but free men. 


OUR METHODS. 


The revolution, transforming the Government, has put itself to 
further construction work in the solution of the economic problems 
of the country. The people are electing their own officials and mak- 
ing their own laws. Already the average standard of living has 
improved, yet progress is slow because we are working among the 
ruins and blunders of centuries of misgovernment and the late 10 
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years of civil war. A strong moral current, notwithstanding, is 
moving every citizen to become alert and undertake his duties with 
vigor. People who had almost forgotten the duties of the State 
regarding education are now giving earnest support to a Government 
that, through President Obregon, the most distinguished general of the 
revolution, has proclaimed the need of dismissing soldiers and recruit- 
ing teachers, of closing barracks and opening schools. Already 
thousands of soldiers have gone back to civil life and thousands of 
teachers are working as soldiers of progress in the city and country. 
And even in distant sections among the Indians hundreds of mission- 
aries, voluntary and official, go among the ignorant to teach reading 
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and writing, proper habits of life, and more efficient systems of work. 
These teacher missionaries precede the school and prepare for it, 
and have succeeded in directing the interest of the whole country 
toward education. 

In order to give a strong impetus to the educational campaign, 
the Constitution was amended to create a Federal department of 
education. This department has authority to create and maintain 
all sorts of educational institutions in any part of the country, 
colaborating with the education boards of the different States of 
the Union, or acting independently as may be most convenient and 
practical. 


The budget at the disposal of this department has been for the 
present year over 49,000,000 pesos, or over $24,000,000. To give 
an idea of what this amount represents to us, I will remind you that 
the largest educational budget of the time of General Diaz was only 
8,000,000 pesos, and the largest sum the Carranza government ever 
paid for education was 6,000,000. Of course the local governments 
to-day, as before, continue to expend a regular annual sum for their 
own schools. Proper arrangements are made once a year in order to 
secure collaboration between the Federal and the State authorities in 
school matters. Salaries of teachers have been doubled and in some 
instances trebled. We have succeeded in applying through large 
sections of the country a minimum salary for teachers of 3 pesos a day. 
The old minimum was often as low as 1 peso a day. At the same 
time we have tried to develop a sense of responsibility among teachers 
and a sense of dignity by granting them the right to elect their own 
deans and department chiefs. We understand that in order to breed 
free and independent-minded men we must have free, independent- 
minded teachers. This is the same as saying: ‘‘ Pay the teachers as 
much as possible and allow them to organize according to their own 
knowledge and experience free from politicians and from governing 
committees.” 


THE CHILD PROBLEM. 


Together with the task of bettering the economic and social condi- 
tions of the teacher, we must face the problem of educating the 
children. Naturally we are not much concerned with the children 
of the rich, because wealthy parents can take care of them, and the 
duty of the State is to assist the helpless and give him preference. 
Our educational institutions of the old days, although limited in 
number, were very carefully organized according to the most modern 
pedagogical and psychological methods. But in this effort of recon- 
struction we were facing facts and we had to set aside some nice 
theories. For instance, we had schools for abnormal children in 
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which careful tests were made and records kept. We had to do away 
with this doubtful luxury and, excepting of course the deaf, the dumb, 
and the blind who go to special institutions, we put all the children 
together in the same type of primary school. Everywhere we estab- 
lished a system of free breakfast for all of the very poor children. 
We saved in doctors in order to buy food, and experience has demon- 
strated that a good morning ration was more efficient than the doctor 
in order to do away with slowness of mind and weakness of character. 
There is, of course, a group of doctors who visit schools periodically, 
but we try to impress them with the fact that we do not care so much 
about either advice to the children or official reports. What we do 
expect is practical attention and treatment. Our free dental service 
is being extended to every school. When we can get the funds we 
shall establish free baths, swimming pools, and nlemesomndls ¢ in con- 
nection with every sano In fact our scope is so broad that we may 
be, perhaps, fairly criticized for trying to undertake too much. But 
I must add that the teachers, and all of the men and women in any way 
connected with our educational work feel that they are acting not 
only in a social function, but also in a sort of modern crusade of 
uplifting the souls and bodies of their fellow beings; the fervor they 
put into their work is a religious fervor; their reward is not in money 
or promotion, but in apostolic enthusiasm, in mystic Joy. 


THE THREE DIVISIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


It was at first a sort of Pythagorean inspiration: Things that are 
right, we said to ourselves, should respond to proportion and number. 
So we decided to subdivide the department into three branches. 
Later on experience has demonstrated to us that we were quite right. 
The general public educational work for the whole country is divided 
in the following manner: (1) Schools, (2) libraries, and (8) fine arts. 


1. SCHOOLS. 


Compulsory education was decreed in Mexico about 60 years ago. 
Parents were compelled to send their children to school, but very 
often there were no schools. The Government of General Diaz estab- 
lished afew good schools in the main cities. Among these were several 
normal schools for the education of teachers. These have been a 
great help to us because they have given us a force of trained teachers 
which we are now using. <A previous mistake had been not to send 
good teachers to the rural districts. We are now paying the best 
salaries to those who accept employment in far-distant sections of 
the country and we try to send there the ablest members of our force. 

In the elementary schools we teach reading and writing, together 
with brief courses in history, geography, and arithmetic. We also 
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have a force, still very small, of traveling teachers of manual training. 
These visit the smaller towns and villages to give free instruction in 
carpentry, blacksmithing, and agriculture. Thus we conform to the 
principle which we apply from the elementary school to the university 
and which can be resumed as extension of elementary teaching and 
technical teaching. 

The elementary school is established in small towns; for the rural 
district we have an equivalent of the elementary in the rural school. 
Many of the mountainous out-of-the-way districts are populated by 
Indians who do not know Spanish. Naturally, our first step is to 
teach them Spanish, and as soon as they learn it they are sent to 
the regular elementary, secondary, or professional school on the 
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same terms as the rest of the population. A good deal has been 
written lately about the education of the purely Indian inhabitants, 
there being many who advocate the creation of special schools for 
Indians. But I have always opposed such a course because that 
would in the end create a sort of reservation system that divides 
the population in castes and colors of skin, and we wish to educate 
and assimilate the Indian fully to our community and not to set 
him apart. In reality, for the education of the Indian, I believe we 
should follow the methods of those great Spanish educators, Las 
Casas, and Vasco de Quiroga, who trained the Indian to become a part 
of European civilization and assimilated him, thus giving ground to 
the creation of new countries and new races, instead of wiping out 
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the native or reducing him to isolation. We can see no difference 
between the ignorant Indian and the ignorant French peasant or 
English peasant; as soon as all three are educated they become a 
part of the civilized life of their nations and contribute to the better- 
ment of the world. And this is why I have not talked of the Indian 
problem, but simply of the problem of ignorance, aggravated by 
the indifference and sometimes the greed and cruelty of those who 
have education and wealth and do nothing that is efficient for their 
fellow beings. 
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After two years of elementary education we have the upper school, 
that comprises another four years. Following these six years of 
primary education the pupil who can continue in school is supposed 
to go to our colleges in order to train for professional work. Of 
these colleges we have more than 20 in different parts of the country, 
the main one being a part of the University of Mexico. But the 
present plan of the department of education is to concentrate our 
efforts upon the four large universities of Mexico City, Guadalajara, 
Yucatan, and Monterrey. But even more pressing than the problem 
of the universities is that of transforming our manual training schools 
into modern technical schools. Here we seek to train mechanicians 
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of all sorts and workers in applied science. One social class we are 
resolved not to breed in Mexico if we can possibly help ourselves. 
I refer to the well-known type of intellectual proletarian out of a 
job. The latter are a curse and a danger in modern society. We are 
trying to suppress parasitism and increase production. We propose 
to maintain one, at least, of these technical schools in each of the 
larger centers of population. 


(a) THE UNIVERSITIES. 


It has been said in Mexico that our department of education is 
not very friendly to the universities. This is true only if one refers 
to the universities of the older type. We had two varieties of these 
antiquated institutions. There was the literary university which 
we inherited from the Spanish period. This created poets and 
grammarians who were very pleasing, but not useful. The other 
old type was the scientific university with its theoretic teachings 
based on Darwinism, positivist sociology, and economical individual- 
ism. This created egotists who were not pleasing but harmful. At 
the bottom of their theoretical teaching was the supposition that 
progress inevitably produces a choice fortunate group that, because 
more capable and representing the selection of the species, has almost 
a right to exploit and suppress the incapable. All these doctrines 
have been placed in derision by the revolution and by Life itself, 
and when we came to reorganize the old university where Spencer 
and Leroy Beaulieu had been the mentors we asked ourselves, What 
shall we do with all this discredited thought? The answer had 
already been suggested to us by the people in their day of anguish 
and of faith, and to the question, Which is true science? we 
answered, That which works for the good of all men, not that which 
divides people into castes of apt and inept, into white and dark, into 
civilized and uncivilized. True science is in the old, deep, venerable 
Christian wisdom that proclaims the equality of all men and the 
full right of every being to freedom and happiness, whatever his 
capabilities may be. Differences between men are as a rule ques- 
tions of vocation and not intrinsic, and if a blond from Wales can 
make a good mechanical engineer, an Aztec Indian who paints his 
ware can make a good artist. And who can tell which of the two 
is more useful to a true civilization? We try, then, in our universi- 
ties to create a science that will achieve good—not only moral good 
but also the economic comfort of all men. For this purpose we 
need to develop teachings in useful, practical science that will allow 
every one of our students to be producers. We do not want pro- 
fessional men of the old type who, as a rule, lived only for politics 
or bureaucracy, while all our natural wealth remained undeveloped. 
We have, therefore, increased the number of our courses in engineer- 
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ing, mechanics, electricity, chemistry, and agricultural industries, 
and to all of this force of workers we are preaching the theory that 
the purpose of civilization is not to create select groups of individuals 
that exploit the majorities—this is oriental statesmanship—but that 
civilization means that the capable and the strong should work to 
uplift the poorly gifted. This is what we understand by civiliza- 
tion, and any other brand of it we simply class as barbarism. By 
this we do not mean to ignore the importance of exceptional indi- 
viduals, geniuses of art, of thought; on the contrary, we welcome them 
and long for their appearance, but the only true mark of genius is 
the capacity of working for others in the clear Tolstoyan Christian 
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manner. Accumulating any sort of energy for oneself is cupidity, 
while genius means simply an exceptional amount of power to bestow 
on others. t 

In the matter of tuition we reestablished in our universities the 
old Spanish system of making every course gratuitous because the 
means of knowledge should be at the disposal of every human being, 
making, of course, an exception in the case of those who can afford it 
and who should contribute to the expense of education. In our 
universities the rich have to pay for their tuition. 


2. THE LIBRARIES. 


For centuries we have had in Mexico several important and venerable 
libraries. There has been the National Library of Mexico City, 
containing about 500,000 books and manuscripts of rare value. 
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There were also the libraries of Guadalajara and Puebla and other 
centers. But all these institutions were organized under a system 
that made of our libraries tomblike vaults in which rare things were 
jealously guarded from the people, instead of institutions of service 
that take pains to open the books to the eyes of the people. We 
seek now to imitate the wonderful libraries of the United States. 
Without much changing the older libraries, which are full of rare 
treasures, the department of education has been creating hundreds of 
smaller public libraries. These we have been distributing all through 
the country. The library, we tell our people, is the supplement of 
the school. After you learn how to read you must both know what 
to read and have the reading matter at hand. A good library may 
largely take the place of the school and sometimes it may even excel 
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the school. A well-organized library is a free and fruitful popular 
university. 

It is as important to create libraries as to create schools. For 
many things there is no university as useful as a half dozen of good 
books. To create these libraries we have organized different sets of 
books, consisting of 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000, 10,000 volumes. 
Type No. 1, the elementary library, consists of 50 books that are 
circulated in a box that can be carried on mule back for the service 
of sections not yet reached by the railroad. No. 2 type, of 100 vol- 
umes, is used for small towns and represents the elementary type of 
a permanent library. And according to the importance and to the 
funds at our disposal we establish larger reading rooms. In the mat- 
ter of accommodation we have not yet been able, of course, to build 
many suitable libraries. But we always manage to get one of the 
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best rooms in the town’s municipal building, for which we furnish 
the books and the librarian. As a rule, the local school-teacher is 
granted a subsidy for keeping the library open for two hours in the 
evening and making loans of the books to the homes. 

The rule we follow in the organization of a standard library is its 
practical value and present usefulness. Our sets include Plato, 
Aschylus, one or two Roman classics, then Dante and Shake- 
speare, with half a dozen Spanish classics, as Lope and Cervantes, 
and among the modern we give Goethe, Ibsen, Shaw, Pérez Galdos, 
Romain Rolland, Tolstoy, and Tagore. To these we add a few 
books on social questions, a short history of the world, a compendium 
of the Elisee Reclus geography and books on the practical arts and 
agriculture. Up to the present time we have established a little over 
2,000 libraries of this sort. Among them there are 20 open all day 
in Mexico City, containing 1,000 volumes each, for the benefit alike 
of adults and children. To the latter we devote a special set of 
children’s books. 


(a) THE PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


With the purpose of supplying our own libraries directly and also 
with the additional object of propagating good books in Spanish, 
the department of education maintains comparatively large printing 
shops in which we are making readers for school children. These 
we distribute gratuitously: We made last year 400,000 that were 
distributed at once, and we expect to make this coming year 
1,000,000. The machinery we have obtained for that purpose is now 
sufficient to produce that number. Some of the French and Spanish 
textbooks of the secondary schools we are translating in a form to be 
used as manuals for railroad workers, electricians and other mechanics. 
For the propagation of a higher culture the department, through the 
University of Mexico City, is publishing a classical series containing 
works by the authors mentioned. We published last year 200,000 
bound volumes of Homer, Plato, Euripides, Dante, and Aischylus. 
All of these books we send free to the universities of South America 
and Mexico, to normal and secondary schools, to the primary schools 
of Mexico for their school libraries, and to our own libraries. 
Besides, a good balance of the editions are sold to the public at cost. 


(b) THE REVIEW ‘‘ EL MAESTRO.”’ 


In order to disseminate knowledge, the department of education, 
at the direction of President Obregon, undertook the publication of 
a monthly magazine called Hl Maestro. Of this magazine, 60,000 
copies are regularly printed for free distribution among the schools 
and teachers of Latin America and Mexico. To secure independence, 
political and religious propaganda are entirely barred. But we print 
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A RECENT PATRIOTIC CELEBRA- 


Five thousand school children of Chihuahua par- 


articles dealing with literary, scientific, hygienic, historical, geograph- 
ical, and other interesting topics. We try to make this magazine 
known for the information it bears, rather than for its literary polish. 
Sometimes the articles in this review take the form of simple lessons, 
such as narratives in geography and history taken from the world’s 
best, known authors. The review accepts no advertisements, in order 
to be free from the natural consequences of that sort of patronage. 


3. FINE ARTS. 


The creation of the department of fine arts as a separate branch of 
our educational system involves a considerable change in the régime 
of our school system. This change was carried out in spite of the 
opposition of some of our normal-school teachers who resented being 
set aside in certain matters. I refer to the teaching of singing, 
drawing, and calisthenics in our public schools. It had always been 
a sad thing for me to hear the school choruses and to see the ugly 
drawings of the majority of schools everywhere. Naturally, I under- 
stood that a teacher could not be at one and the same time, for 
instance, a fine musician and a good landscape painter. But we had 
hundreds of excellent musicians and skillful artists who were con- 
stantly unemployed after completing the courses in our conservatory 
of music and our school af fine arts. So we decided to take the teach- 
ing of music and drawing from the regular teachers and to appoint 
musicians and artists to go into the primary schools at certain hours 
to give lessons in singing and drawing. This group of teacher-artists 
works independently of the regular normal school authorities because 
one can not subject the ideas of an artist in his own line to the criterion 
of any encyclopedic professor. We have also formed a special body 
of the teachers of calisthenics. All three of these branches receive 
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ticipated in pledging their allegiance to the flag. 


direction not from the school department but from the discussions of 
boards and committees in which every side of education is freely 
represented. And to the objection that a musician or an artist 
was unable to teach because he did not know the methodology of 
teaching, I answered that I preferred music to the methodology of 
music, and drawing to the methodology of drawing. To the objection 
that the contact of the school children with two or three different sets 
of teachers who were not controlled directly by the head of the school 
would destroy the unity of education, I answered that it might 
destroy the technical unity of pedantic authority of the old type of 
dean, but that a very real and larger unity would be found in the 
mind of the pupil. 

The results of our new system have been demonstrated through 
concerts given to the public by thousands of small children in which 
National and Spanish songs are sung accompanied by orchestras and 
bands, with a tone and a refinement that often can not be surpassed 
in any theater. These festivals are given on Sundays in the parks 
and open patios of the schools and have achieved such a degree of 
artistic success that we are now extending the system throughout the 
entire country. 

Together with the development of art in the schools we are estab- 
lishing choral groups in the large cities composed of the common 
people. In the city of Mexico we have divided the population into 
18 sections, in each of which we maintain a night school for the 
teaching of music in general and singing in particular. Each of these 
groups contains a maximum of 1,000 voices which are taught by the 
same system as in the schools. Every Sunday morning in the public 
theaters and moving-picture houses we conduct concerts and lectures 
in which, at present, a little over 20,000 people take part not only as 
spectators but as active creators of some form of beauty. 
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For the promotion of physical culture we are organizing, as I have 
sald, but we can not as yet boast of any considerable success. Next 
year we expect to be a little better provided with the material means 
we require in this field. 


OUR TYPE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


The division of the department of education into three branches 
finds its reflex in the organization of our new type of primary school. 
In the new school buildings we are completing in Mexico City we 
have had in mind the three departments. The building is divided 
into classrooms or school proper; a large reading room, which serves 
as library not only for the school children but also for the adults of 
the vicinity; an open-air stadium, with a capacity for seating 3,000 or 
4,000 persons assembled for choral singing, dancing, or any commu- 
nity social purpose whatsoever. Finally we wish to add playgrounds, 
since in all of our educational institutions we try to have the three 
departments of work intermingle and thus complement one another. 
Sometimes we build a separate lecture room. When this is impossi- 
ble we use the library for lectures and moving-picture exhibitions. 
We hope also to furnish each school with shops for a manual-training 
department. We shall have then not merely schools but social 
centers for the promotion of general culture. We are even bold 
enough to hope that the day will come when the community life will 
center in the school and function broadly through the means it 
furnishes to young and old alike. 


THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE. 


A true social and educational movement is not complete if it lacks 
the inspiration of a higher purpose, a nobler ideal. The achieve- 
ment of liberty, of economic values, of physical comforts and lux- 
uries can never be enough of themselves. The dominating motive of 
human life must be higher than even the best social objective. So 
we must have in mind a clear idea of what we are going to do with our 
wealth and our power. And this is what we have set ourselves to 
bring again and again to the minds of our Mexican children: That 
higher purpose to which everything else must be devoted. Not only 
is the common man to be a freeman. Not only is he to produce and 
consume in comfort. He is to remember, also, his duty of contribut- 
ing to the creation of a better type of world culture. Mexico shares 
this great duty and privilege with all the progressive and advancing 
nations of the world. Some one may think, perhaps, that I am exag- 
gerating the part of my country. Do I mean, indeed, that Mexico is 
to contribute something peculiar to world civilization? I shall 
answer a decided “Yes” to that question, which may have been asked 
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with a smile. Yes; what nation in the world is more gifted than 
Mexico with tradition, with originality and with culture-producing 
surroundings? And the case of Mexico is not an isolated case. 
Mexico is only one of a group of nations of the same blood and tongue, 
a vast continent that sooner or later will have to come together. I 
believe that race sentiment is even more important than patriotism. 
Patriotism, national patriotism, very often derives from political or 
geographical conditions that are artificial or simply material in char- 
acter. Race sentiment springs from differences of spiritual character. 
It follows the deep-rooted design of Providence to produce differences 
among men in order to diversify and enrich the expression of the 
human soul. The true progress of the world demands that no race 
impose its special and peculiar traits upon any other. Our differing 
capacities make life more interesting and pleasing. 

In our large section of the world, in blessed Latin America, we 
have the responsibility of giving growth to a vast new expression of 
the Latin spirit, and whoever should try to quell this powerful soul 
movement would be killing progress and suppressing life. I 
imagine a very near future in which nationalities will merge in large 
race federations. The world will then be divided in four or five 
great powers cooperating in all that is good and beautiful, but 
expressing the good and the beautiful each in its own manner; the 
English race in the north; the Latin-Iberian in the south; in Asia 
the Russian and Japanese races, perhaps the Hindu, and all of this 
vast aggregation of peoples united in the common purpose of giving 
full growth to the contents of the soul so that through knowledge 
and joy it may achieve salvation. We teach, then, in Mexico not 
only the patriotism of Mexico, but the patriotism of Latin America, 
a great country, a vast continent open to all mankind, to all races, 
and to all colors of skins in order to work out a new and a better 
experiment of life. An experiment based not only on utility, but 
chiefly in that beauty which our people seek instinctively, for beauty 
is the supreme law of God to all of our southern races. This modern 
tendency to organize in large ethnical federations is not at all dan- 
gerous, as most nationalisms usually are, because it is spiritual in 
tendency, and acknowledges from the start the necessity of the 
cooperation of every human soul. It is greater in scope than nation- 
alism and it will pave the way for that internationalism that will 
bring the true brotherhood of all men, that wide internationalism that 
will build on the ruins of the imperialists and exploiters a new world 
inspired in the love of all people and all lands, in the love of moun- 
tains and rivers, of trees and stars, and all the works of Divine 
creation. 
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T IS a notable fact that representatives from the Latin American 
Republics played an important part in the Third Assembly of 
the League of Nations which took place at Geneva, September 4 
to 30, 1922. Among these representatives may be mentioned 
Sr. don Agustin Edwards, Minister of Chile to Great Britain, who 
served as president of the Third Assembly; the distinguished diplomat 
Sr. Domicio da Gama, acting president of the Council, and the eminent 
jurist Sr. Ruy Barbosa, member of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, both of Brazil; while Sr. Dr. M. Peralta, the 
eminent Costa Rican jurist, was vice president of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. Colombia was represented by Dr. Francisco R. Urrutia, 
who served on the Committee of Reduction of Armaments, the chair- 
man of this committee being Sr. Torriente y Peraza, of Cuba. M. 
Bellegard represented Haiti on the Committee on the Treatment of 
Natives in Mandate Regions, while Dr. Paulina Luisi, Uruguay’s 
distinguished feminist, made important contributions to the work of 
the Committee on the Traffic in Women and Children. 
With but few and unimportant omissions, the speech which follows 
is that delivered at the closing session by Sr. don Agustin Edwards: 


“Tt is difficult to find words to express the feelings that overwhelm 
us at the moment. We feel the joy of returning to our homes after 
having accomplished a task of world-wide import; yet we feel also 
that sorrow which partings always inspire. Many of us had met 
before and we have had the grateful sensation of renewing here our 
friendship; others have met here for the first time and have expe- 
rienced that thrill that accompanies a new friendship made. And 
all of us, though about to part from each other, will consider our- 
selves bound by something more than the mere fact that we have 
collaborated in world assembly. In each breast there is a spring of 
emotion that wells to the lips whenever one makes a pilgrimage in 
company for a common end. 








‘1 Third Assembly of the League of Nations, Sept. 30, 1922. 
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‘We have been in intimate association during several weeks, and 
we have all been moved by a single desire inspired in the same great 
ideal—I might almost say divine—the ideal of peace, of union, of 
purification and progress. And this has necessarily created amongst 
us ties which neither time nor distance can sever. We are parting 
from one another in the flesh but not m mind or spirit. 

“Switzerland and Geneva have received us on this, as on previous 
occasions, with open arms. Permit me, therefore, to say to both of 
them in your name that we leave with a feeling of deep gratitude; 
* * * that we thank Switzerland not only for what she has done 
for us, but also for the splendid example which she has set before the 
world. She has shown the feasibility of effecting a close union when 
in pursuit of a common ideal even when there is no community in 
race, religion, and language. * * * 

“The League concerns itself not only with the study and solution 
of problems of a political, legal, technical and humanitarian character, 
but also, and principally, with the formation of international opinion. 
It diffuses throughout the world a spirit of justice, of equity, and of 
reciprocal understanding, and encourages the relegation to oblivion 
of the errors and lapses into which frail human nature inevitably 
leads each and every nation at one time or another. In the great 
work of extending new ideas, in the task of educating the masses in 
those new ideas, the press has rendered and is now rendering an inval- 
uable service to the League of Nations. We could not close the Third 
Assembly without telling its representatives here that we hopefully 
count upon their influence to help destroy the indifference with which 
some and the prejudice with which others look upon humanity’s 
only tangible attempt to save the world from the disasters and 
misery engendered by misunderstanding, selfishness, or the petty 
passing interests of the moment. 

“But it is not alone the press which is now engaged in spreading 
throughout the world those ideas which constitute the very soul of 
the League of Nations. Every day we receive the enthusiastic and 
disinterested support of voluntary organizations which are every- 
where conducting a veritable crusade with the view of awakening 
among all peoples the full consciousness of all that our institution 
holds not only of greatness and beauty, but of the practical and 
positive. Our institution, like men, was born in pain and suffering, 
and, like them, is destined to grow and develop to full stature. Let 
us then extend our greetings to all these voluntary organizations 
with all the respect due to all deep convictions, the success of which 
is striven for with no hope of reward other than the triumph of an 
ideal which, at times, calls for the greatest sacrifices. 
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“T review in my memory the sessions of this Third Assembly, and 
as I glance over the seats occupied by delegations which came from 
all parts of the world, I can not but feel that this solemn gathering 
has not been in vain. The intimacy in which we have lived is in 
itself a tangible result. But that is not all. Points of view diamet- 
rically opposed to each other have nevertheless converged in the 
assembly toward the shape of a universal conscience. Is not this a 
valuable object lesson in conciliation and friendship? Is this not a 
splendid apprenticeship in good will and mutual understanding ? 

“The League is growing day by day. At first, many believed it 
omnipotent, and expected too much from an institution which was, 
they hoped, to reform in a moment age-old customs of the people. 
Thus, when the League failed to turn the hopes of these enthusiasts 
into realities, discouragement began to invade their spirits. But 
the new organization went on its way notwithstanding, and, thanks 
to the austere and worthy policy which guides it, it has grown in 
prestige and influence. By abstention from meddlings and intrusions 
and by its disinterested devotion to the study of the problems that 
are the common concern of nations, it is already winning the con- 
fidence of the peoples. Day by day the League adapts progressively 
existing interests to the new order of ideas which it pursues, and 
daily it is called upon to solve problems which menace the peace, 
or which seem destined to prolong the tension of international 
relations. When hope is abandoned in the chanceries and darkness 
seems to fall upon the spirits of men, the light of Geneva, the light 
of our League, illuminates the road and inspires faith in the future. 

“During its first year of existence the League consisted only of 
those countries that had been either allies or neutrals during the Great 
War. To date there are only two of the former enemies of the allies 
that have not applied for admission. Every country that has 
applied for admission is to-day a member of the League. The emi- 
nently just doctrine proclaimed by the Argentine Republic at the 
First Assembly—the doctrine of the universality of the League—is 
being consecrated by the facts. Permit me, as delegate of a country 
which cherishes fraternally close relations with the Argentine Repub- 
lic, to express the genuine satisfaction with which I witness the virtual 
triumph of an Argentine doctrine that will mark an epoch in the 
history and development of the League of Nations. 

“Need I state with what joy the League will welcome the great 
Mexican Nation whenever she feels that the time has come for her 
to join us? The cooperation of that sister Republic, as well as that 
of all the nations of our continent, would be infinitely valuable to the 
Latin-American nations members of the League. 
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“Throughout the sessions of the Third Assembly we have, in an 
atmosphere of cordiality and of strenuous toil, diligently carried out 
the program assigned to us by the Agenda. The election of the 
organs of the assembly has been governed by friendly feeling and 
the desire to give to each nation its share of the honors and labors 
of the day. 

“Tt is to the satisfaction of all concerned that the council has been so 
enlarged as to give, in turn, each of the great families of nations 
which compose the League the representation to which they are 
entitled in this parallel organization. The enlargement of the 
council marks a great step forward in the history of our League toward 
the democratization of its charter, a big step toward the strengthen- 
ing of its authority. The more truly representative the character 
of the council is, the more it will be able to accomplish. * * * 


THE REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 


“Tn the juridical sphere which has been the field of action of the 
First Committee, the Third Assembly has developed the master 
thought of the Covenant, which seeks the peace of nations through 
every accessible road by offering to the States of good will the pro- 
cedure of conciliation. The Covenant is only concerned with arbitra- 
tion and with investigation and consideration by the council. In 
response to the proposition of the countries of northern Europe, of 
those Scandinavian nations in which each thought of cooperation is 
the natural consequence of their political relations, the Third Assembly 
has just placed at the disposition of the world a new mechanism 
wholly imbued with the fundamental idea that the League of Nations 
is not a super-State but a center wherein the good will and the 
peaceful desires of all peoples may converge and be fused. 

“In the technical field we have seen the reports submitted by our 
Second Committee that the action of the League during the past year 
has been fruitful, and that the Economic and Financial Committee, 
the Communications and Transit Committee, the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation, the Health Committee, and the Warsaw 
Conference convoked at the suggestion of the Polish Government to 
put an end to the epidemics decimating eastern Europe, have worked 
with the most laudable zeal. All these organizations receive new 
elements from the Third Assembly and do much to keep alive, in inter- 
national opinion, the spirit of cooperation and mutual compassion for 
the misfortunes which afflict at one time or another all mankind. 

“Tt is not necessary that I should remind you of the already 
historical labors and declarations of the Third Committee. When we 
voted the conclusions at which it arrived, we paid homage to our hope 
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of seeing the solution of all the problems which arise from the great 
question of the reduction of armaments. * * * 

“The heavy task of the Fourth Committee was performed in that 
spirit of devotion to the League and of complete consciousness of the 
interest of each State which has always characterized the attitude of 
all the delegations. 

“The expenditures of the League—which one might consider too 
ereat—are, it must be admitted, the inevitable consequence of its 
increased activities. If the members of the League desire that it 
should daily take upon itself new undertakings, they are bound to 
face the financial burden which such undertakings entail. 

“Tn the humanitarian field the Fifth Committee has carried on with 
increasing success the campaign to coordinate the efforts of all the 
Governments in combating the vices which debase human dignity, 
such as the use of noxious drugs, traffic in women and children, and 
deportations. 

“Among the manifestations of activity of the Sixth Committee 
which have attained a particularly happy result, permit me to first 
mention the admission of Hungary into the League of Nations. By 
her entrance Hungary brings into the League the cooperation of a 
great people, whose vicissitudes have won them general sympathy and 
whose future, along the path of peace, harmony, and industry will be 
a just compensation for their suffering. 

“We shall always remember those debates in the assembly which 
had their origin in the enlightening report on the fundamental right 
of minorities to the protection of the League of Nations against all 
oppression, and also upon the duty incumbent upon them of 
cooperating, as loyal citizens, with the nation of which they form a 
part. 

“Allow me to remind you also of the study of the Sixth Committee 
upon the question of mandates, the consequent debate, and the happy 
conclusion of the report which we adopted. 

“And, lastly, among our committees, it would be unfair not to express 
our gratitude to the Committee on Motions, wherein we had the 
cooperation and experience of M. Hymans and other delegates to 
give order to our work. 

x xk x xk xk x *k 

“Gentlemen, we have reached the third milestone in the journey 
of our institution. We have nothing with which to reproach our- 
selves, much to be proud of, and still more to expect. But this is not 
all. Let us have faith in the destiny of the League, because nothing 
that is great, nothing that seeks the good of mankind, nothing that 
is based upon righteousness and tends toward perfection, can perish. 
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The origin of humanity is divine, and its end in the beyond is divine 
also. Perfection, then, must be its goal. 

“When the passion-saturated whirlwind, the hate-laden cyclone 
which the Great War loosed upon the world shall have passed, then 
will it be possible to see more clearly the aims and the mechanism of 
the Covenant, and the serene and limpid atmosphere in which the 
League has its being will also become more and more apparent. We 
shall see, too, the souls of all the nations of the earth inspired with the 
spirit of cooperation, yearning to be immortalized, like the souls of 
individuals, in faith, hope, and charity.” 

Dr. Francisco T. Urrutia, Delegate from Colombia, in his speech at 
the session of September 27, 1922, before the Third Assembly of the 
League of Nations, among others made the following observations: 


«& & = The Third Assembly of the League of Nations, whose main 
task has certainly been that of the reduction of armaments, has met 
on the morrow of the Washington Conference, where an important 
step forward was taken toward the achievement of universal disarma- 
ment, and consequently toward the restoration of peace throughout 
the world. The meeting of the assembly also falls on the eve of the 
Pan American Conference at Santiago, which is to discuss the 
reduction of armaments in the American States. * * * 

“There is very little to add to what has been said on this subject 
in the report of the Third Committee. I hope, however, that you will 
permit me to devote a few words to this question. The treaty of 
Washington constitutes an important step forward toward the reduc- 
tion of armaments, and therefore toward the establishment of peace 
throughout the world and the development and application of the 
great civilizing principles of international law. In the Temporary 
Mixed Commission, and also in the Third Committee, we gave special 
consideration to the Naval Disarmament Convention and the con- 
vention concerning the laws of war which regulates the attack, seizure, 
and destruction of merchant vessels, and condemns the use of 
asphyxiating gases and of submarines. 

“Tt might, I think, be affirmed that the negotiators of the Wash- 
ington treaty recorded in that historic covenant the protest—I might 
even say the revolt—of the human conscience against certain methods 
which caused the world to shudder with horror and pity during the 
last war; with horror at the cruelty of those methods and with pity 
for the peoples who were the principal victims—for those who died 
by millions, suffocated by clouds of poisonous gas or by the blood- 
stained waves of the sea, which became a place of slaughter and 
destruction not only for the belligerents but also for the neutrals. 








2 Record of the Third Assembly of the League of Nations, Geneva, Sept. 27. 
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“The League of Nations, which was constituted for the very 
purpose of realizing the noblest ideals of justice and humanity and 
of perfecting the code of international law, can not but greet with 
an intense joy the results of the Washington Conference. It can 
not but render homage to the great States which, possessing both 
the will and the power to achieve these results, have succeeded in 
carrying them out in a practical and effective manner. We owe 
this homage above all to the negotiators who worked during this 
conference with faith, perseverance, and statesmanlike foresight on 
behalf of the most sacred interests of civilization. 

“IT now pass to the important conference which will shortly be 
held in the noble city of Santiago in Chile. This conference will bring 
together, beneath the Southern Cross, representatives of the free 
and democratic nations of North and South America, united in a 
single and unanimous desire for progress and peace under the 
conditions imposed by the strict observance of law and justice. 

“In this connection I should like to express an earnest desire, 
with which I invite all the delegates here present to associate them- 
selves: I hope that the results of the Santiago Conference, which 
will doubtless be of great benefit to the future of the American 
nations, may at the same time contribute to the general welfare of 
humanity, in the same way as those of the Washington Conference; 
and that these results, which, like the others, must harmonize with 
the higher interests of the League of Nations, may constitute a new 
moral bond between the various nations which are working through- 
out the civilized world toward the great common ideal of universal 
justice and the brotherhood of mankind.”’ 
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SENOR DON J. RAFAEL OREAMUNO, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Costa Rica to the United States. 


Senor Oreamuno was born in Cartago, Costa Rica, in 1891, and was educated in the schools of that 
country. Completing three years of study at the College of Laws of Costa Rica, he came to Washington 
in 1910 as secretary of the boundary agency of Costa Rica, and at the same time continued his legal studies 
at one of the leading law schools. In 1913 he graduated from the law school with the degree of LL. B., 
and the following year received a master’s degree. In September, 1914, Sehor Oreamuno was appointed 
Secretary of the Legation at Washington. He was later appointed Consul General in New York City. 
Sefior Oreamuno was secretary of the Costa Rican delegation to the Conference on Central American 
Affairs, which was inaugurated in Washington December 4, 1922, and later was appointed Delegate. 
On December 27, 1922, he presented his credentials as Minister to the United States. 
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By Wituiam E. Putra, 


General Receiver of Customs, Santo Domingo. 


HAT would the English say if at Stratford-on-Avon it were 

customary from time to time to open the tomb of the 

Immortal Bard to the gaze of the curious? Or the 

French, to a similar performance at | Los Invalides? 

What & wave of protest would arise on the part of Americans if 

they believed the venerated portals of Mount Vernon were invaded 
at times for a like object! 

Christopher Columbus, the Great Discoverer, the original path- 
finder and blazer of trail, the result of whose efforts and work in the 
face of crushing obstacles and repeated disappointment and discour- 
agement, gave the New World to the Old, died at Valladolid, Spain, 
on May 20, 1506. His remains were twice interred in Spain before 
their removal to Hispaniola (Santo Domingo) about the year 1540, 
to he in the cathedral, in accordance with almost the last request of 
the Great Admiral. The burial in American soil occurred 382 years 
ago, which was long before the Pilgrims settled in Plymouth, and 
yet what are undoubtedly the genuine remains of the immortal 
Navigator are literally not at rest. As aresult of the treaty of Basle, 
between Spain and France, in 1795, the former caused to be carried 
away from Santo Domingo in December of that same year what was 
then considered to be the leaden casket containing the remains of 
Columbus, the Primer Almirante, but which was not. The error was a 
most natural one, owing to the lapse of time, the sacking of the place 
by pirates of bygone days, when the cathedral naturally was 
exposed to the obliteration of inscriptions, according to the chronicles 
of the time, the absence of complete records as to the identity of 
the privileged persons buried under the high altar and the precise 
location of the tombs. Tradition acted asa guide. Any disinterested 
person who will visit the ancient and restful precincts of the old 
cathedral which acts as the link connecting the Christianity of Hurope 
with that of the Americas, giving particular attention to the altar floor 
space, will be impressed with the plausibility and extreme probability 
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that the leaden box of some 24 inches in length, discovered by mere 
accident on September 10, 1877, was the identical one containing the 
remains of Columbus placed there when first brought over from Spain. 
In consideration of this romantic subject, is it not eminently fitting 
to give thought to the intervention of Providence, by which the wish 
of Columbus was respected and his remains continue to rest in the 
spot he himself had chosen ? 

Eyen to the most lowly, rest is usually accorded when this life 
ends; but not so with Columbus, one of the truly outstanding char- 
acters in history. The leaden casket which holds the few precious 





THE STATUE OF COLUMBUS AT SANTO DOMINGO. 


The proposed Pan American memorial to the immortal Discoverer is an enduring tomb upon which, 
superimposed, will rise a beacon tower perhaps 300 feet high, on the top of which would be installed 
one of the greatest of maritime lights as an aid to the present-day navigator. 


fragments of bones and dust is not even sealed, but rests inside an 
ornate casket of crystal, with bronze doors, or panels, which let down, 
and which are opened upon occasion to the public gaze. There have 
been times in the past when even the inner casket has been opened 
to allow closer inspection and the actual handling of the bone frag- 
ments themselves, this usually in deference to some official visitor 
of high rank. Fortunately this practice has been discontinued. 

But it was the very circumstance recorded in the preceding para- 
graph which first suggested the idea that it should be the concern of 
Pan America, the people of the 21 Republics occupying the- territory 
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of North and South America, to provide a suitable memorial and rest- 
ing place for Columbus in “The Cradle of America,”’ as Santo Domingo 
with propriety is called. A popular move it should be, the failure of 
which would constitute a reflection upon Pan America as a whole. 
The Republic of Santo Domingo can not undertake this project alone, 
but hers is the inestimable privilege of having afforded Coumbus a 
haven and the only place of residence he ever maintained in the lands 
he discovered. However, in proportion to its ability, the Dominican 
Republic did take measures in the matter some 30 years ago when, 
at the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America, a 
Junta Nacional was duly constituted by governmental decree to erect 
a monument in the cathedral, and funds provided. That much was 
accomplished, although at the time it was understood that this 
monument would be but temporary. While the memorial in ques- 
tion is undeniably ornate, it in no wise is commensurate with the 
greatness of the man, nor does it constitute a fitting or adequate 
monument in the fullest sense of the word. To make it such Pan 
American cooperation is necessary, that is to achieve the erection of 
an enduring tomb with an interior modeled after Napoleon’s at Les 
Invalides, and an exterior of austere simplicity upon which, superim- 
posed, will rise a beacon tower perhaps 300 feet high, on the top of 
which would be installed one of the greatest of maritime beacons as 
an aid to the present-day navigator. Such a light would shine out 
across the waters of the coral coast line navigated by Columbus, upon 
the direct sea lane between Europe and the Atlantic entrance to the 
Panama Canal—the city of Colon, named in honor of the Discoverer. 
Leading architects of Pan America would be invited to submit 
plans, from which the one considered most fitting would be selected. 

There need be no hesitation about the erection of the Columbus 
Light, even although the question as to the actual whereabouts of 
the authentic remains continues to be a matter for dispute, since the 
fact can be stressed that of the many investigations made, from 
different sources, the majority of the investigators have reported in 
favor of the Dominican contention, especially those whose investi- 
gation was prefaced by a visit to Santo Domingo. One writer has 
well stated the case: 

The Spanish writers present no proof that the remains taken to Habana in 1795 
were those of Christopher Columbus, but limit themselves to attacking the find of 
1877. The insinuations and accusations, without corroborating facts, prove nothing 
but the temper of their authors. On the whole, the weight of evidence is strongly in 
favor of the Dominican contention. It seems that, in spite of the acts of men, fate 
has permitted the remains of the Discoverer of America to repose in the principal 
cathedral of the island he loved. 

It is not difficult to understand the chagrin of Spain and the 
endeavor of that country to belittle the importance attached by 





THE TOMB OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


In the ancient cathedral in Santo Domingo this monument has been erected; and in spite of the claims of 
Spain that Christopher Columbus is buried there, the Dominican Republic designates this as the burial 
place of the explorer. 
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Santo Domingo to its priceless possession. However, that should 
not affect the facts. 

From an Italian viewpoint, it is interesting to note that the 
Iiguria Society of Genoese History, which investigated the whole 
Columbus controversy, reported through its secretary, in 1878, as 
follows: 


With the evidence now available, the remains which were discovered in the Cathe- 
dral of Santo Domingo on September 10, 1877, must be considered as the true mortal 
remains of Columbus, but not those other remains which were removed to Habana in 
December of 1795. 


John Boyd Thacher, American historian, author of Christopher 
Columbus, His Life, His Work, His Remains, states: 


It is to be regretted that the Royal Academy of Spain did not cause a more careful 
investigation to be made of this question of the remains of Columbus, and that it did 
not approach the subject more in a spirit of earnest inquiry and in a desire to know the 
truth. It was not merely a Spanish institution; 1t was an historical society. History 
knows no nation except the universal brotherhood of man. History acknowledges no 
loyalty except to truth. (Vol. III, p. 612.) 


For the benefit of Pan American readers, the commendatory spirit 
in which this present project has been received by the press in various 
sections of America is reflected by its editorial comment. Particu- 
larly sympathetic and favorable has been the attitude of the principal 
New York dailies. The Times indorses the project as a Pan American 
idea, and expresses the view that: 


Not only our Dominican neighbors in the Caribbean Sea, but many other persons 
the world over, believe that the authentic bones of the Great Discoverer still lie in 
the mausoleum in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. The project of a splendid, air- 
braving monument to Columbus stirs the imagination. Why should not the 
inhabitants of this hemisphere pay for the erection of that great monument? 

The remains of Columbus would then repose for all time in a suitable tomb over 
which would rise a beacon light of enormous power. Pan American the movement 
should be, in every sense of the word. The people of all the Americas should be the 
builders of the tomb and the beacon tower, and they alone. That term, Pan American, 
has taken on a new significance lately. It has stood until now for a sentiment only, 
but it has come to signify a practical accomplishment. This is, therefore, a most 
fitting time to institute a common movement to do honor to the discoverer of our half 
of the world. 


And at a later date, on Columbus Day of 1922, in an editorial on 
the same topic discussing that phase of the matter which involves 
the controversy of the authentic remains, the same paper states: 


Whatever the truth, it makes little difference as affecting the merit of the plan to 
erect in Santo Domingo city, on the shore and looking south over the Caribbean, a 
great monument, with a tall tower carrying a powerful light. That surely would be 
a suitable memorial, at a suitable place, and it is hoped that every nation in both 
Americas will contribute by popular subscription—not Government grant—the money 
required for making a tomb and lighthouse worthy of the givers and of him whom they 
are to commemorate. 
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From the New York Tribune may be quoted: 


Whatever the precise spot of land in the Western Hemisphere that Columbus 
sighted 430 years ago to-day, and wherever his remains may actually be buried, there 
is merit in the propostion to erect a gigantic lighthouse as a memorial to him upon the 
island of Santo Domingo. 

Why not, therefore, be guided by the two facts which are no longer disputed, namely, 
that on this island he planted the first European town in America and that to this 
town his body was brought early in the sixteenth century, fulfilling his request, to 
repose in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo? 

These are good claims for erecting a monument to him there. What more fitting . 
than that this monument should be a giant lighthouse, visible far out upon the 
Caribbean Sea, the path to which he first pointed out? 


The New York Sun gave its indorsement in the following form: 


No sailor, not even so great a sailor as Christopher Columbus, could desire a monu- 
ment more appropriate than a lighthouse. For this reason the report of the revival 
of the project to raise a mausoleum and lighthouse over the remains of the great Navi- 
gator and Discoverer on the island of Santo Domingo is news to cheer and gratify 
lovers of the sea everywhere and the men who sail upon it. 

Surely this would be the tombstone that Columbus would prefer for himself. Only 
the flames of the savage fires told him of his great landfall. A lighthouse is one of 
civilization’s finest expressions and a superbly desirable memorial over any great 
and high-minded sailor’s grave. 

The project was allowed to lapse on account of the war. Doubts are still advanced 
as to where the dust of Columbus is laid. Some hold that it was taken to Seville. 

.The doubt need not affect the plan to commemorate in a fitting spot and in a fitting 
manner the man who himself lighted his kind to a new world. 

The suggestion that a monument to Columbus in the form of a lighthouse be erected 
on the island of Santo Domingo, in the opinion of the Herald, has an appeal aside 
from its commemorative feature. If built by subscription from all the countries in 
the Western Hemisphere it would be in the nature of a bond of union among all the 
Americas. 


Moreover, further along in the same editorial we read: 
And now it seems the contention is that the remains so removed were not those of 
Columbus but of somebody else. Free to anybody to believe this who wants to. 


If such belief will inspire larger and more numerous subscriptions to the proposed 
lighthouse monument so much the better. 


The State Journal of Columbus, Ohio, published in the largest city 
in the Americas which bears the name of the Discoverer, has stated: 

The combined efforts of the 21 Republics of North and South America to honor the 
first great name associated with this hemisphere should result in the creation of a 
shrine which would attract pilgrims from all the world to behold its beauty and 
majesty. 

In succinct and concise paragraphs The Outlook has advanced 
perhaps the best reasons why the Columbus Light should be erected 
at Santo Domingo: 

There has never been a Pan American memorial to Columbus in which the various 
peoples of the Pan American Union have participated. 

Santo Domingo is the oldest permanent Christian settlement in the New World; it 
is the only place in America where Columbus maintained a residence. It was the 
scene of his brief power and control, and also the place of his deepest humiliation— 
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where he was stripped of that power, put in chains, and sent back to Spain. It is 
the place where he himself requested that his remains lie. The Spaniards appro- 
priately and very affectionately referred to Santo Domingo as the “‘ cradle of America;”’ 
hence it would seem to be the logical place for such a memorial, particularly if it takes 
a practical form. : 
This project for a memorial lighthouse to the great Navigator seems to combine 
sentiment and utility in a degree seldom found. It deserves a most general support. 

In an editorial expression made several years ago, shortly after 
the movement was originally launched, the proposed undertaking 
was indorsed in the following splendid terms: 

On the top of a massive tomb asuperstructure would be placed, on the top of which 
would be installed one of the most powerful lights in the world, to be known as Colum- 
bus Light. As this side faces the open Caribbean Sea, and thence one looks south 
toward the main coast of South America and southwest to Colon, the result would 
be that ships in the West Indian trade would lay their courses so that crews would 
see the rays of the Columbus Light. This is no fanciful dream of a visionary, but a 
really splendid idea, not only to direct the attention of the traveling world, but the 
student of history, to the inestimable debt we owe to Columbus. It also diverts the 
attention of mankind away from the horrors of war and the men who make war to the 
sturdy, courageous, self-sacrificing spirit of that wonderful navigator who, filled with 
love of mankind, risked life and reputation and every comfort the world could give 
to realize his dream. 


Wide press publicity has been given the project not only in the 
United States but throughout Latin America. Hl Mercurio of 
Santiago de Chile, the leading newspaper of the west coast, in an 
editorial discussion of the subject, with reference to the counter- 
claims as to where the remains of Columbus really are, states: 

Notwithstanding, Santo Domingo is the proper place where an American monument 
should be erected in honor of the Discoverer, a monument of such nature that it would 


be truly a token of the homage of all the nations which, like splendid trees in a forest, 


sprang from the continent which was his gift to Christian civilization. 
* * * * * * * 


This is one of those ideas which, at the very first suggestion, finds enthusiastic 
persons in every country to take up and support it. For a continent like ours, in- 
cluding such rich nations as the United States, Canada, Brazil, Argentina, etc., the 
amount indicated is small, while a monument of the nature outlined would be most 
appropriately commemorative of him who in life was not accorded the recognition 
due his genius, and who, finally, is still destitute even of a tomb which can be 
pointed out with certainty as containing his remains. 


The last indorsement of the plan is both happy and timely, 
inasmuch as it is at the capital of Chile that the coming Fifth Pan 
American Conference will convene, at which time it is to be hoped 
that this effort at altruism will be brought up for careful consideration. 
With formal Pan American approval, there need be no doubt of the 
glorious realization of the project. In brief terms, the plan contem- 
plates the collection by popular subscription of not less than 
$1,000,000, to be limited to $1 individual contributions. In a mate- 
rial sense this would mean very little for the several Republics and 
the funds should come from that class of the people who would not feel 
the donation a hardship. Not only the cost of the memorial must 
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be raised in the manner indicated, but there should be a proper 
endowment fund provided for perpetual upkeep, so that the Pan 
American shrine would at no time be left exposed to possible neglect. 

After organization, when the movement is formally under way, it 
is planned to register and record, alphabetically arranged, the names of 
all subscribers by place of residence and country. A copy of such 
lists, after careful compilation, will be deposited in the corner stone 
of the memorial. Each of the countries of Pan America should 
provide a suitable stone from its own quarries to be used in the con- 
struction, and, in addition, there will be, of course, commemorative 
tablets of bronze, by which means those countries whose citizens 
help to make possible the memorial may pay further homage to the 
memory of Columbus. 

The French Government’s indorsement of the project as meritorious 
and its offer to cooperate with other countries for its realization 
represents a very encouraging development in the matter. Although 
intended to be purely Pan American, international indorsement and the 
moral support of the principal maritime powers are appropriate and 
quite in order to the commemoration in a most practical manner of 
the transcendental achievement of the great sailor. Surely, when one 
of the great European nations is interested and promises its aid, 
Pan America can do less. 

Rich in historical associations of the first Spanish colony in the 
Western Hemisphere where the viceroys of the Crown held sway, 
Santo Domingo easily lays claim to being the logical site for a truly 
Pan American Columbus memorial. The capital of Santo Domingo 
was founded in August, 1496, and therefore is the first permanent 
Christian settlement in the New World. Out from it went the sub- 
sequent expeditions which explored the mainland and the other 
islands of the Caribbean. It is of interest in passing to recall that 
among the young Spanish soldiers of fortune—those conquistadores, 
contemporaries of Columbus, who served with and under him— 
many started from Santo Domingo on subsequent independent 
history-making expeditions. Among them may be mentioned the 
venturesome Hernando Cortés, the conqueror of Mexico; the intrepid 
Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, first white person to gaze upon the broad 
expanse of the Pacific; the dauntless Francisco Pizarro, on his con- 
quest of the Incas; and also the visionary yet heroic Ponce de Leon, 
seeker after the fabled fountain of youth. 

With such a background for a setting, the Dominican people, 
through their Government, hope in the near future formally to invite 
Pan American cooperation for the enterprise discussed in these 
pages—an enterprise so far only in the propaganda stage, but one 
which by reason of its nonpolitical, nonsectarian, but purely Pan 
American appeal will symbolize the solidarity of Pan Americanism. 














By Enriqur NARANJO. 


Consul General of Colombia, Boston, Mass. 


HE Cauca Valley is situated in the western part of Colombia, 
runs parallel with the Pacific Ocean, from which it is separated 
by the western range of the Andes. The central range shuts 
off the valley on the east. Both ranges are beautiful, offering 

the most charming landscapes, the most productive soil, with the 
most excellent climates—for there is a variety of them—and an 
abundance of clear water, including many waterfalls for the 
production of motive power. 

The valley is about 1,000 meters (4,000 feet) above sea level; its 
temperature is from 18° to 28° C. (64° to 84° Fahr.)—. e., acceptable 
to the white race and never anything like the high tropical tempera- 
ture of the coast regions. The valley has a length of 300 kilometers 
and a width of 30, or an area of 90,000 square kilometers, 
approximately 3,500 square miles. 

As to natural beauty, it is believed that there is no place in America 
to be compared with the Cauca Valley. Humboldt called it “The 
Paradise of the World,” and a newspaper editor of Los Angeles in 
a recent article repeats what a number of famous travelers and 
men of science have said, that “it may be authoritatively stated 
that there is in the Tropics no territory more fertile than this valley 
and the central range which bounds it on the east.” If we imagine 
the island of Cuba with a much milder climate and more beautiful 
landscapes, surrounded by high and very picturesque mountains, 
we shall have an idea of the Cauca Valley. 

Without communication with the outside world, the valley, in 
spite of its prodigal conditions, could not be developed. This isola- 
tion has, however, now ceased to exist and a new era is beginning 
for this section of Colombia. The railroad which puts it in touch 
with the sea is finished. On the other hand, with provincial funds 
and through American engineers from the Panama Canal, there 
is now being finished in the port of Buenaventura on the Pacific 
coast, a concrete wharf with all modern appliances. Until recently 
little notice has been taken of this region, which is now opening 
up for the profitable employment of capital, but already the atten- 
tion of business men is being attracted in this direction, particu- 
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larly since the establishment of two or three foreign banks and 
the advent of travelers who have gone there to look the field over 
before, perhaps, starting enterprises of importance. 

The valley has been until now an essentially stock-raising region. 
On the other hand, it has also produced cacao, coffee, rice, tobacco, 
sugar cane, etc. Several foreigners own important plantations there, 
among which I recall the noted sugar plantation ‘La Manuelita,” 
unique in its class, the property of American citizens. The installa- 
tion of electric power in Cali, the capital of the Valley Department, 
was undertaken by an American, and others are the respected 
resident proprietors of valuable farms. 











Courtesy of The American Museum of Natural History. 


THE CAUCA RIVER NEAR BUGA, COLOMBIA. 


The distance from Panama to the port of Buenaventura is 360 miles, 
which can be made in 20 hours, and in even less time. Jfrom Buena- 
ventura one gets to the valley in a few hours by a well-built railroad of 
174 kilometers (108 miles) in length, which is a serious enterprise, well 
organized and financed. The valley is, therefore, at the very door of 
the Panama Canal. Here at Buenaventura will be established a large 
coaling station, in order to take advantage of the many coal deposits 
found in the surrounding mountains. The Bay of Buenaventura, it 
may be added, is deep, quiet, and well sheltered. 

According to the last census, the population of the Cauca Valley is 
in the neighborhood of 300,000, the white race, of Spanish origin, pre- 
dominating, but mulattoes and other half-breeds included, while in 
the swampy regions of the forests many negroes are to be found. 
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The Vallecaucano or native of the Cauca Valley is hospitable, frank, 
and obliging; he welcomes the stranger, and every manifestation of 
progress, every new industry, every new enterprise, flatters his sec- 
tional pride and his great desire for the prosperity and develop- 
ment of his native soil. His isolation until now from the outside 
world, his small familiarity with the sea, makes him view with special 
appreciation whatever comes from abroad. His most popular food 
is the plantain In many varieties and succulent forms, since it is fur- 
nished by the family garden everywhere and is of a quality with which 
the plantain of other regions can not compete. 


THE UTILIZATION OF THE PLANTAIN IN THE CAUCA VALLEY. 


As has already been stated, the plantain, in all its forms, is the great 
food basis in the Cauca Valley. This is the best demonstration of the 
excellence of this fruit and the ease with which it is obtained every- 
where. It is believed that there is no region in the world that offers 
as many varieties of this fruit as the Cauca Valley. The best known 
varieties, ignoring for the present the scientific classification, enjoy 
the following common names: Hartén real (royal bread), Harton 
comin (common bread), Dominico (resembling the San Domingo 
variety), Manquefio, el liberal (the liberal), el platano negro (the black 
plantain), el Santaferefio (resembling the Santa Fe variety), el Taiti 
(resembling the Tahiti variety), platano higo (fig plantaim), Guineo 
manzano (apple banana), Guineo enano (dwarf banana), platano 
morado (mulberry plantain), platano Guayabo (Guava plantain), 
platano quinientos o Antioquefio (the 500 plantain, or the Antiochian 
plantain). 

The plantain preferred by the inhabitants of the valley, because of 
the superior quality of its starch, is the hart6n real or royal bread. 
Each plant of this species produces a bunch with from 4 to 7 branches, 
each branch bearing from 3 to 7 plantains, or a minimum of 12 and a 
maximum of 49 plantains. Each of these plantains has a length of 
from 25 to 30 centimeters (9.8 to 11.8 inches) and a thickness of 5 
centimeters (12 inches). This gives the best kind of flour for “cola- 
das,” a Colombian dish resembling rice and milk pudding; toasted it 
is quite aromatic and commonly takes the place of bread on the table 
of the rustic and even of many city folk. 

El Dominico and el Manqueno are produced in greater abundance 
in the valley sections and are consequently more used than the species 
just named. The former produces bunches of 100 to 120 fruits and 
the latter about the same. The Antioqueno produces, growers assure 
us, from 300 to 500 plantains to the bunch, for which reason it is 
called, indiscriminately, Antioqueno or Quinientos (=500). Indeed, 
there are bunches which weigh 45 kilos (90 pounds) or more, and 
which attain a length of 90 centimeters (85 inches) or more. 
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I believe that the banana exported from Santa Marta by the United 
Fruit Co. corresponds to the fig plantain or to the common banana 
of the Cauca Valley. Every bunch in the valley bears from 300 to 
400 fruits, having a length of from 10 to 12 centimeters (4 to 5 inches).! 

I know well the various plantains and bananas grown by the United 
Fruit Co. in and around Santa Marta and on all the slopes and trib- 
utaries of the Magdalena River, and can affirm that I have found 
none that competes in fragrance and taste with those produced in 
the Cauca Valley. 

For a long time the plaintain was considered a food of but little 
value, used only by the African negro, a race of great physical 
strength. It was the German scientist, Humboldt, who, on obsery- 
ing the extent to which it was cultivated in tropical America, first 
called attention to its rich food value. ‘‘I doubt whether there be 
on the globe,” said this learned naturalist, ‘‘a plant which on the 
same space of territory can produce as considerable an amount of 
nutritive substance.’ Later Stanley, who crossed the African Con- 
tinent with a caravan of about 600 men who subsisted almost 
entirely on the plantain, certified to the excellence of this healthful 
and nourishing product. It is now, to be sure, a food popular only 
in certain sections, but to the thinker and the student of economy 
it is clear that it is one of the great foods of the future. 

In the Cauca Valley the plantain is commonly eaten in soups of 
various kinds, and with it is made the daily sancocho, which is a 
soup composed of meat and various vegetables and other ingredients 
very common in equatorial America, and which is the local daily piece 
de resistance. It is eaten toasted, fried, mashed; with it are made 
the so-called various kinds of toast—silverdollars, trwnes, slices, 
etc.—all local dishes greatly relished; it makes exquisite desserts, 
puddings, custards, and farinas, these last being especially the diet 
of the sick. Toasted plantain goes well with milk, fried eggs, and 
other foods, and, as I have said, entirely takes the place of grain 
bread. 

No one who has enjoyed the fare just described can doubt that 
this food substance is bound to invade more and more the markets 
of the great nations. An American resident in Cuba, inventor of a 
small mechanical device for extracting the flour from the plantain, 
with a view to practically advertising his apparatus, gave an open- 
air banquet in the shade of banana trees, a banquet which no son of 
the Valley would scorn. The ménu, which at that time made the 
rounds of the North American press, was more or less as follows: 


Banana soup. Chicken in banana sauce. 
Black banana bread. Banana vinegar. 
Banana rolls. Banana jelly. 
Puree of banana farina. Banana crackers and biscuits. 


Banana cake, banana preserves, candies, etc.” 





1 See Dr. E. Garcia’s work The Plantain in Colombia and Particularly in the Cauca Valley, 1898. 
2 Monografia del Banana by Gen. Uribe Uribe. May 17, 1908, Bogota, Colombia. 
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Not to unduly lengthen this list, Mr. Cutter, vice president of the 
United Fruit Co., the other day offered me some plantain crackers 
and candies, of exquisite taste and quality, which were made of the 
fruit, here called banana, regularly imported into Boston. 


THE GREAT FUTURE OF THE PLANTAIN INDUSTRY. 


Modern industry has not yet taken account of the commercial 
value of plantain products, but it can not long neglect to do so, to 
the end that mighty enterprises will finally be launched which, like 
the United Fruit Co. in its field, will develop along these new lines 
into an enormous industry. 

The utilization of the plantain and its by-products is as yet not 
visualized to any extent in the United States, a fact not to be 
wondered at when only 50 years ago the banana was not known in 
Boston, nor yet in the whole extent of the north temperate zone, 
until such time as the captain of a bark brought from Jamaica to 
Boston, as ballast, a shipload of bananas to become the founda- 
tion of the great banana business of to-day. In the course of time 
the United Fruit Co. was organized, and there can be no doubt that 
another similar organization can exploit the plantain business in a 
form that will be less costly and perhaps of even greater value to 
humanity. 

Dr. Conrad Stick, chemical food specialist of the Imperial Labora- 
tory of Munich, declared before the war that, upon carefully analyz- 
ing the plantain, he had been surprised at its digestive qualities, 
which specially indicate its use for the sick. The well-known English 
medical journal, The Lancet, has stated that plantain flour is more 
easily digested than cereal flour, and that bread made from it is very 
pleasant and of easy digestion. The British Medical Journal, in its 
edition of October 15, 1910, gives an account of Doctor Pritchard’s 
lecture before the British Medical Society, recommending the plantain 
as a healthful food, easy to digest and with high nutritive qualities. 

Plantain flour is already handled by a number of English and 
Continental firms who obtain it chiefly from eastern Africa, while at 
least one American firm deals in the machinery required for the 
utilization of the plantain as a cereal substitute. 

As has been stated already, the plantain is now quite generally 
cultivated in the Cauca Valley, but this cultivation has been limited 
to meet the requirements of ordinary consumption, everything above 
that being a dead loss. Every rustic plants one or several acres, 
from which he takes plantains for his own table, for the keep of his 
animals, and from which he from time to time selects the best bunches 
to sell in the markets accessible to him, thus obtaining the money 
to procure for himself many of his agricultural tools as well as his 
clothes. In the event of a large enterprise, to which they could 
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reeularly sell their fruit, they would intensify the cultivation, and 
they would view in the light of something long hoped for any who 
would become a regular purchaser of the fruit that hitherto has gone 
to waste in their gardens and fields. This would save the exploit- 
ing company the expense of establishing foundation farms and the 
making of cultivation contracts, which latter very often lead to serious 
misunderstandings. 

As has also been stated, the Cauca Valley is very accessible to the 
Panama Canal, being connected with the sea by a good railroad and 
having in its port a modern dock now approaching completion which 
will be the best in Colombia. The Valley furnishes the best plan- 
tains known and produces a large variety; the growers are counted by 
thousands, which is of advantage to the enterprise, thus freeing it 
from the caprice or the monopoly of a few. 

The exploiting company would naturally establish its own large 
plantations on lands which to-day, because of their distance and the 
fact that they occupy undrained regions, can be bought at low prices; 
transportation would be, however, an easy problem because of the 
waterways easily accessible. 

It would, of course, be necessary to import into the valley the 
machinery necessary for the extraction of plantain flour and the by- 
products of the plantain. These could thence be distributed over 
the entire world. 

The factory or factories, no matter where established in the 
valley, would have easy access to the Cauca River, which is navigable 
throughout the entire Cauca Valley and on whose banks, as also on 
those of its tributaries are found lands indicated for plantain growing. 
The greater portion of the valley products is now being taken out by 
way of these rivers to the nearest ports, to the markets of the cities, 
short stretches being covered by wagon or animal transportation. 
The transportation question for the company would be easy and the 
moving of the goods by rail to the seaport could be taken care of by 
means of a contract with the National Government, which owns the 
railroad and which no doubt would grant a concession in exchange 
for the benefits of increased traffic and the establishment of an 
industry that would so manifestly benefit all the inhabitants of the 
region. On this item I am in a position to enlarge when the occasion 
arises. 

The danger of hurricanes does not exist in the Cauca Valley. Such 
atmospheric phenomena are not known there, probably because of 
the high mountains that surround and shelter it. Neither does the 
danger of floods like those in the regions bordering on large tropical 
rivers like the Magdalena, exist. The only enemy is the locust, 
which appears semi-occasionally, but for the destruction of which 
efficient means are now at hand. 


* 
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Before the war, in the cultivated regions of the valley, land was 
worth $40 a hectare (2.47 acres). To-day, according to advices from 
a North American traveler, it is worth $50 to $100, according to its 
proximity to important centers. There are, however, moist lands, 
easily flooded (which are the best for plantain growing) that can be 
had at $10 an acre, since at present they are not used for anything 
and are not as yet valued as lands having any particular use. 

The expenses of clearing and planting the plantain were estimated 
at $60 a hectare. To-day they may be shghtly more, so that these 
prices may have changed somewhat. 

The opportunity to buy is now. Once the railroad is extended 
through the whole valley, once the dock in Buenaventura is finished, 





A PUBLIC ROAD IN THE CAUCA VALLEY LEADING TO CALI. 


once normal conditions in world affairs are reestablished, it is but 
natural that lands in the valley will go up in price. The moment for 
acquiring the lands is now, the opportunity for good and facile pur- 
chases is the present.’ The best plantations in the valley, noted for 
the quality of the fruit and the size of the bunches, are those located 
on the Rivers Palo, Desbaratado, Fraile, Bolo, La Paila, ete., all 
tributaries of the Cauca River; also the moist forests on the banks 
of this river itself. In some of these places single plantains are found 
36 centimeters (14 inches) long and weighing 800 grams (28 ounces 
or 1.75 pounds). From all these points the products are shipped 
on rafts to the Cauca River, whence they circulate easily. Such lands, 
while the best, are also the cheapest because of their greater distance 
from the populous and industrial centers of the valley. 


3 The dock at Buenaventura has already been finished and a loan has just been negotiated for finishing 
the railroad which will reach the interior of the Republic. 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL IN COLOMBIA. 


Every day brings more European and American capital into 
Colombia and every day sees it established on a firmer basis. The 
political situation has, of course, been much clarified since the rati- 
fication of the Colombian treaty. In any case the North American, 
like every other foreigner, is welcomed by the natives of that country. 
Naturally, any enterprise, in order to succeed in Colombia, must, 
in addition to being honest, be carried on with intelligence and vigor, 
and show proof of good and reputable connections. It should also 
bear a name of some local significance and preferably in the language 


of the land. 
INDUSTRIES COLLATERAL TO PLANTAIN GROWING. 


In this little sketch no attention has been given to the plantain or 
banana as a table fruit, limiting ourselves entirely to the great indus- 
try, not yet developed, of the manufacture of plantain products. 

We have already seen that the plantaim can be turned into flour, 
more nutritive and hygienic than cereal flour and which can be used with 
the same applications; that it can be employed in the manufacture 
of crackers, biscuits, cakes, candies, etc., which could be exported in 
enormous quantities throughout the world. But apart from these, as 
a by-product there would remain the fiber of the plantain plant, which 
is capable of being used in the manufacture of everything now made 
from manila, according to a work published by the Panamerican 
Fiber Corporation, entitled ‘Treasure of the Tropics.” 

Before the war the German Imperial Institute undertook a study 
of the fiber derived from the plantain of East Africa, and was loud 
inits praise. Other by-products would be acetic acid, tannic acid, 
alcohol, vinegars, wines, beers, etc. 

As the fruit stalks are utilized for obtaining fiber and other indus- 
trial products, the fruit skins or peel would likewise have their use. 
In the Antilles the peel of the green plantain and the heart of the 
bunch are dried in the sun and burned and from the ashes is derived 
the richest potash for soap-making and other industries. In con- 
junction with the manufacture of plaintain flour, in order not to 
waste the peel, large hog farms could be established, where the 
peel, slightly boiled in salt and water, would be used for fattening 
hogs, that eat them ravenously. This is what the farmers of the 
valley are doing regularly. 

Industrially, therefore, the usable products of the plantain are 
(1) the flour, (2) the fiber, (3) the skin of the fruit, (4) the potash. 
On this basis a very large and perfect organization can be established. 
A Colombian statistician, renowned for his observation and perspi- 
cacity, referring to this, says: “I am convinced that plantain grow- 
ing for the production of flour has more of a future in Colombia 
than for the export of the banana in its natural state.” 


7 
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MOST interesting outgrowth of the Pan American Con- 
ference of omen in April, 1922, when the delegates to 
that conference with most impressive ceremony planted 
a commemorative young oak in the grounds of the Pan 

American Union, is related in a letter from Sefior Dionisio Garmendia, 
of Montevideo, to the Assistant Director of the Pan American Union. 

To many readers of the BULLETIN (and to all readers of The Golden 
Bough) the oak of Guernica, most famous of the trees under which 
for centuries the sturdy Spanish Basques met to elect their pro- 
vincial parliaments, may perhaps be known as a symbol of the self- 
government of this people, jealously preserved from age to age, and 
of the “fueros,”’ or laws, which succeeding kings of Castile and Leon 
were sworn to observe. But although this historic tree is cherished 
by all believers in democratic government, by none is it more beloved 
than by those whom modern economic conditions have led far from 
the green hills of Euskal Erria te lands almost half the world away. 

Thus it is not surprising to find on the extensive grounds of the 
Basque society near Montevideo, where it was planted three years 
ago, a slender young oak which is a cutting from the famous tree of 
Guernica. A few months ago there might have been seen around 
this young scion, flourishing in friendly soil, a pergola of seven 
pillars from which fluttered the flower-garlanded banners of the four 
Spanish and three French Basque provinces, while near by was a 
tribune adorned with the flags of the American Republics. The 
raison d’étre of this festive setting and occasion was the inauguration 
of a series of meetings of women whose purpose was the carrying out 
of the conclusions of the Pan American Conference of Women, thus 
fostering the activities of women in the wide field now open to them. 
In recognition of the fact that universal suffrage existed among the 
Basque in early times this society (Huskal Erria) includes women, 
thus helping to keep alive the faith of their fathers. 

The BuLietin will follow with great interest a more detailed 
account of the specific work undertaken by the women members of 
Kuskal Erria. 
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N OCTOBER 12, 1922, known throughout Spain and Latin 
America as Hl Dia de la Raza, the first Uruguayan Con- 
gress of Agricultural Experts assembled in Montevideo for 
a three days’ discussion of the problems peculiar to agri- 

culture in its economic as well as its technical aspects. A hundred 
experienced men from all parts of the Republic, graduates of the 
Agronomic Institute, brought to the meeting the fruits of their 
thought and work, fruits which, it is hoped, may be put into practical 
effect through legislation where necessary or possible, or through 
public and private enterprise. The Government, which was 
represented at the official opening of the Congress, gave every 
assurance of its willing cooperation and support. 

Many of the resolutions adopted as a result of papers read by the 
congress members dealt with agricultural education from the foun- 
dation in the rural primary schools upward. The congress recom- 
mended that a normal school especially adapted for teachers of rural 
schools should be established without delay, so that such teachers 
may be able to impart proper agricultural instruction to their pupils. 
The opening of “farm home schools” was also advocated, and also 
that agricultural instruction be given in the army. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that similar instruction was also requested for the 
Brazilian Army in the recent meeting of the Third Brazilian Agri- 
cultural Congress. The Uruguayan Congress petitioned the upper 
council of industrial education to establish courses in the washing 
and combing of wool, an important national product in which Uru- 
guay now leads the world. Believing that agricultural experts 
might render useful service as consular attachés, this congress also 
expressed itself as in favor of consular training for agricultural 
experts. Belief in education was still further emphasized in the 
following terms: 

It should be recognized that among the most effective means for improving agri- 
culture is extension teaching, and that this instruction should be carried on by means 
of personal interviews, lectures, short courses, etc., illustrated by practical examples 
of experiments and demonstrations carried out by public and private efforts on private 
rural property. The Government and all Uruguayans are therefore earnestly requested 
to do everything in their power to promote and support this work. 
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As it is increasingly evident that milk is becoming more and more 
a source of additional revenue to the farmer and to the nation, this 
subject was also the object of a great deal of interest on the part of 
the members of this assembly, which went on record as being in favor 
of a Government commission of experts to revise the present regu- 
lations governing the sale of milk, and of a second technical commis- 
sion to study the feeding of dairy cattle. It was also suggested to the 
officials of the First Dairy Exposition that standards for the hygienic 
control of milk should be established. 

Other resolutions advocated were more extensive and scientific 
use of fertilizers; diversified production, with especial attention to 
products now largely imported, textile plants, and oleaginous seeds; 
division of the land into smaller farms; and the extension of existing 
system of rural credits for seed by the Bank of the Republic to cover 
any expense necessary to agricultural production, including the 
marketing of crops. 

From this brief outline of a few of the more important resolutions 
indorsed by this congress, it is evident that its outlook was both 
broadly constructive and practical, and that the country will greatly 
benefit from its sessions can hardly be doubted. To the executive 
committee of the congress, Sres. Gustavo Spangenberg, Roberto 
Sundberg, Roberto Jorge Urta, Dionisio Garmendia, A. Gonzalez 
Vidart, Gregorio Helguera, and Augustin Trujillo, all agricultural 
experts, is due in large measure its unqualified success. 
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Courtesy of ‘‘ Brazilian American.” 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING AT THE BRAZILIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


Upper: The building, which™was formally inaugurated with impressive ceremonies December 23, will, 
after the close of the exposition, be used as the United States Embassy. Lower: Officials and diplomats 
in the patio, following the dedication. 
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Courtesy of ‘‘ Brazilian American.” 


UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE BRAZILIAN EXPOSITION. 
Upper: Guests at the formal opening of the American Industrial Buildin 
Lower: The motion-picture pavilion, at the rear of the Embassy bui 
illustrating the industries, national resources, achievements, and se 
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g, Praga Maua, December 23. 
Iding, where are shown films 
enery of the United States. 
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TYPE OF MODERN RAILWAY STATION NOW BEING ERECTED IN CHILE. 
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Upper: The public entrance from the street. Lower: The frontage on the railroad side (taken before the 
rails had been laid). 
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Courtesy of ‘‘ Nuestra Tierra,’’ Buenos Aires, 


A NOVEL SHELTER FOR CATTLE. 


The invention of an Argentine agriculturist, Sefior Prudencio Monzén. Upper: The shelter in con- 
struction. A simple framework of wood is constructed and covered with the fodder. The animals 


feed from the walls. Lower: The completed shelter, which is warm in the cold months and cool in 
summer. 
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ARGENTINA. 





AERIAL MAIL SERVICE.—The Argentine Post Office has opened a 
trial aerial mail service between Buenos Aires and Montevideo, to be 
carried on by the Compafiia Rioplatense de Aviacién. One round 
trip is to be made daily, when a maximum of 125 kilos of mail can be 
transported each way. In addition to the usual postal rate an extra 
postage of 30 centavos is to be charged for every 20 grams or fractions 
thereof on letters and a similar extra charge for every unit of weight 
of printed matter. No contract for a definite length of time has been 
made, but while the service lasts the Compafiia Rioplatense de 
Aviacién will receive a monthly payment of 4,500 pesos national 
currency. 

Banco DE LA NaciOn sHips MEAT.—The Review of the River Plate 
reports that the Banco de la Nacién Argentina has published the 
results of its business with certain packing-house establishments for 
the slaughtering and shipment to France of cattle held by the bank as 
security under the law of prenda agraria. This experiment, involving 
1,803 steers, or a total of 554,340 kilos of meat with an approximate 
value of 149,298 pesos national currency, appeared to be successful. 
After the deduction of slaughtering costs, shipment, handling, 
insurance, shrinkage, and other charges, the meat was sold in the 
French market at a figure which, with the money obtained in Argen- 
tina for the by-products, gave a net profit of 29,558 pesos, the 
equivalent of an annual interest of 51.60 per cent, or 17 per cent for 
the 120 days involved in the transaction. 

ImmicratTion.—According to figures furnished by the Director 
General of Immigration, from January 1, 1922, to November 17, 1922, 
32,958 Italian immigrants, 29,162 Spaniards, 5,140 Germans, 4,047 
Poles, 2,756 British, 1,686 French, 1,245 Syrians, 1,201 Brazilians, 
and 1,149 North Americans had entered Argentina. Since excellent 
harvests of wheat, linseed, oats, and maize seem assured for this year 
and a large amount of labor will therefore be required for gathering 
the crops, Argentina is welcoming the immigrants as valuable 
additions to her economic life. 

U.S. Pactric ports To River PLiatre.—Additional steamers have 
been added to those making the run between United States Pacific 
coast ports and Buenos Aires. The President Hayes, President Harri- 
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son, and Susquehanna, each with ample passenger accommodation and 
cold chambers for refrigerated products, will sail from Seattle, Port- 
land, and San Francisco. A large party of Pacific coast business 
men was aboard the President Hayes when she sailed on her first 
South American trip the latter part of January. 

AGRICULTURE STATISTICS.—Mr. L. M. Estabrook, Associate Chief 
of the Division of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has been selected by the Argentine 
Government to reorganize the economic and statistical work of its 
Ministry of Agriculture and left the United States in January for a 
year’s stay in Argentina. 

Rapvio 1x Menpoza.—Mendoza, the capital of the Province of the 
same name, has a radio club which has installed receiving apparatus 
over which are heard the concerts and programs broadcast from the 
Radio Club of Buenos Aires. 


BOLIVIA. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CopacaBANA.—A bill has been presented in 
Congress for an appropriation of 10,000 bolivianos in the 1923 budget 
for the installment of an electric-light plant and the construction of a 
reservoir in the Santuario de Copacabana. Included in the same bill 
is the sum of 2,000 bolivianos, to be applied on repairs to the road 
from Tapoje to Copacabana with the object of establishing an 
automobile service between these two points. 

PETROLEUM FUTURE OF SANTA Cruz.—The Standard Oil Co. has 
commenced the exploitation of petroleum in Bolivia, particularly in 
the department of Santa Cruz. In November, 1922, the necessary 
apparatus was installed for experimental drilling in Quebrada Taputa, 
15 miles north of Charagua, in the Province of Cordillera, which is the 
point chosen by the geologists. If the drilling of this well proves 
satisfactory others will be opened in the same zone. 

La Quraca-ArocHa Ratway.—Freight cars have been recently 
put into service on the new railway from La Quiaca to Atocha. 


BRAZIL. 


ADDED STEAMSHIP SERVICE.—Rio de Janeiro and Santos will now 
have added steamer service from the Pacific coast of the United 
States by United States Shipping Board vessels, the President Harri- 
son, the President Hayes, and the Susquehanna. In January the 
service of one vessel per month was begun, and it is hoped that this 
will later be increased to two. It is expected that a large volume of 
business will be developed between the west coast of the United 
States and Brazil in apples and other Oregon and California fruit in 
exchange for some of the products of Brazil. This service extends 
to River Plate ports, as mentioned above. 
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ALCOHOL MOTOR FUEL.—The Brazilian Congress of Coal and other 
National Fuels held in Rio de Janeiro last October recommended: 
The establishment of alcohol cooperative societies in important 
alcohol centers; the use of alcohol-driven vehicles by the Government; 
concessions for alcohol-driven vehicles and motors; and other meas- 
ures tending toward the development of alcohol as a fuel. The 
formula recommended for fuel alcohol is: Alcohol, 55 per cent; ether, 
44 per cent; pyridine, 1 per cent. It is claimed that 112 gallons of 95 
per cent alcohol will make 100 gallons of this fuel (the ether being 
obtained directly from the alcohol), which is said to be the equivalent 
of gasoline in starting, flexibility, and miles per gallon, and suitable 
for gas engines. It is estimated that nearly 14,000,000 gallons of this 
motor fuel could be produced in Brazil from the sugar finals, a quan- 
tity equaling approximately 81 per cent of the gasoline imports for 
1921, which amounted to about 17,000,000 gallons. (Commerce 
Reports.) 

PAPER-PULP POSSIBILITIES.—Prof. Raymundo Felippe de Souza, 
delegate from Para to the Brazilian Centennial and to the Brazilian 
Chemical Congress, has advanced the idea that with a developed 
industry Brazil could supply in great part the paper demands of the 
world market. When the war broke out Professor Souza devoted 
his time to the study of various fibers for paper manufacture and 
discovered that a plant named aninga, common in a wild state in all 
the cotton-raising districts and along the banks of the Amazon, 
offers excellent material for paper pulp. This is a small perennial 
monocotyledon, a shrub with large green leaves, which grows to a 
height of 3 feet. Paper made from the fiber is said to be of excellent 
quality. 

Rapro.—A concession to install and operate, for 45 years, radio- 
telegraph and radiotelephone stations for international communica- 
tion has been granted the Sociedad Anonyma Agencia Americana, 
a Brazilian news agency, under a decree dated November 14. It 
includes the operation of radiotelephone stations for communica- 
tion within the national territory but excludes radiotelegraphy 
in that field. 

The Sociedad Anonyma Agencia Havas has secured an extension 
until March 31, 1923, of its concession for a radio station, dated 
August 2, 1920. The receiving station at Praia Vermelha was 
opened for international service on November 28. (Commerce 
Reports.) 

INTERNATIONAL Corton CoNFERENCE.—The second International 
Cotton Conference was held in Rio de Janeiro from October 16 to 
20, 1922, called by the Sociedade Nacional de Agricultura. There 
were present 47 foreign delegates, representing 18 countries, 12 
being from England, 6 from the United States, 5 from Germany, 
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3 from Spain, 3 from Portugal and the others from France, Japan, 
Paraguay, Belgium, Cuba, Italy, and Switzerland. The recommen- 
dations of the Congress were: (1) The formation in each cotton- 
producing State of a permanent cotton committee to make a special 
study of local production methods; (2) the recognition of these cotton 
committees by the State governments as consultative bodies in all 
matters pertaining to cotton, and the formation of a national federa- 
tion of these State committees to function in connection with the 
National Society of Agriculture; (3) the establishment of technical 
cotton schools subsidized by the Government in the cotton-raising 
districts; (4) the establishment of a traveling-instruction system to 
be subsidized for five years; (5) the revision of State export taxes 
to a uniform tax upon exported cotton; (6) the establishment of 
banks of rural credit and cooperative syndicates in the cotton zone 
with Federal aid to assist in the financing of the cotton crop; (7) 
the creation in Europe of permanent stock centers of Brazilian 
cotton, based on financial support from the Federal Government 
and other recommendations. Brazil has an area suitable for cotton 
raising approximately three times the size of the cotton area of the 
United States. (Commerce Reports.) 


CHILE. 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION.—Dr. Emory R. Johnson, dean of the 
Wharton School of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania, 
visited Chile last November, empowered to arrange commercial 
arbitration agreements between the important chambers of commerce 
of that country and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Such agreements had already been {made with the chambers of com- 
merce of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires, 
through the agency of Doctor Johnson, who was a delegate to the 
International Cotton Congress and the Second American Congress 
of Economic Expansion and Commercial Instruction at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Fremre-Conco Rartroap.—Construction on the Freire-Cunco 
Railroad in the Province of Valdivia, which will serve a rich timber 
and agricultural district, is so well advanced that it is thought the 
line may be completely finished by June, 1923, six months ahead 
of the expiration of the contract term of three years. Rails have 
been laid as far as Trumpulo, 12 kilometers from the Cunco terminus. 
The length of the railroad is 58 kilometers, the gauge being 1.68 
meters. 

BrotogicaL rNstrruTE.—The biological institute of the National 
Agricultural Society at Santiago, founded in October, 1920, is pre- 
paring and distributing with great success serums and vaccines for 
use in preventing or curing animal diseases, such as foot-and-mouth 
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disease, anthrax, and mammitis. Tuberculin is also prepared. 
Experiments with serums and vaccines for other diseases are 
constantly being made. 

METALLURGICAL COKE.—An arrangement between the Lebu Coal 
Co. and the Krupp Co. has been made by which the latter will estab- 
lish in Chile the manufacture of metallurgical coke, using Lebu coal 
for the purpose. It is thought that as a result of having a national 
supply of coke it will be possible to undertake the production of iron 
and steel, since the country has large deposits of excellent ore. 

Fruir RAtstnc.—Extensive reports on fruit culture, packing, 
and marketing, which have been sent to Chile by Senor Francisco 
Rojas Huneeus, commissioned by the Government to study the 
fruit industry of the United States, have aroused great interest in 
the development of fruit growing in Chile. Senor José Pedro 
Alessandri, honorary president of the agricultural society, who has 
also recently visited the United States, attracted a large audience 
by his lecture in Santiago on the same subject, in which he discussed 
the preparation of the land, cultivation, care of the trees, pee 
packing, shipping, ete. 

COLOMBIA. 


CATTLE 1NpusTRY.—The cattle census taken in 1919 showed a 
total of 9,427,603 head of cattle, averaging 5 head per square kilo- 
meter. During the same year the consumption amounted to 
1,143,000 head, or an average of 0.19 per inhabitant. The average 
annual consumption is 160,000,000 kilos, or 25 kilos a year per 
inhabitant. 

CaLpAs pRopUCTS.—From 1917 to 1921 the Department of Caldas 
produced 2,217,745 bags of coffee, valued at 25,250,000 pesos gold. 
In comparison with the statistics of the production of coffee, gold, 
hides, and hats for 1917, those for 1921 show an increase of 250 per 
cent. 

NEW PLANT FOR ELECTRIC TRAMWAY.—In the early part of 
December, 1922, a new 2,000-horsepower electric plant for the 
Bogota tramway was opened. This plant will be of great service in 
the extension of the different branches of the service. 

OFFICES FOR PROMOTING FOREIGN COMMERCE.—By Law 45 of 1922, 
approved by Congress on September 27, 1922, commercial offices, 
which will be conducted in connection with the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce and under the auspices of Colombian diplo- 
matic representatives, will be established in foreign countries for the 
purpose of giving information and promoting commerce between 
Colombia and foreign countries. 

These offices will be opened in the following countries: 1 in New 
York, to cover the United States and Canada; 1 in London, to cover 
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England and the Scandinavian countries; 1 in Paris, to cover France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Czechoslovakia and the Balkans; 1 in 
Barcelona, to cover Spain, Portugal, and North Africa; and 1 in 
Hamburg, to cover Germany, Denmark, Poland, Austria, and Hol- 
land. Each one will have a permanent exhibition of Colombian 
products, a library of commercial reference books, and a paper for 


propaganda. 
COSTA RICA. 


FREE EXPORT CoMMODITIES.—Congress has lifted the export tax 
on honey and yucca flour. 

New roap.—The President and the Minister of Promotion were 
invited to attend the opening of the new macadam road built by 
local subscription from Heredia to San Pablo de Heredia. 

NATIONAL RAILROAD TO BURN OIL.—The administrative council 
of the National Railroad has issued a call for bids on the annual 
delivery of a minimum of 30,000 barrels of oil to the National Railroad 
for five years or more, in the Puntarenas receiving tank; the con- 
struction of 3 iron oil tanks; the provision of the railroad with 4 tank 
cars of 150 to 200 barrels capacity; and the refitting of 14 wood and 
coal burning locomotives for oil burning. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTS.—The Liceo de Costa Rica at San José is 
carrying on experiments in radio receiving systems. During the 
Latin American Medical Congress held in Habana the speeches of 
the delegates from different countries were heard over tae radio 
by the experimenters in the Liceo. 


CUBA. 


PATENT MEDICINES.—Regulations have been issued to the effect 
that patent medicines offered for sale in Cuba must bear on the label 
the name and address of the manufacturer. Before being placed on 
sale the Pharmacy General Inspection Office must record all the 
constituents of such preparations. Patent medicines may be sold 
only by regular druggists, who must, when required, furnish informa- 
tion to the Pharmacy Inspection Office regarding the source of such 
medicines. Manufacturers or agents seeking the registration of any 
medicinal product must guarantee that its constituents are pure, 
and not prejudicial to health. 

YUCCA FLOUR AND STARCH.—A company has recently been formed 
in Habana with a capital of $200,000 to make flour and starch from 
the root of the yucca or cassava. There are two varieties of cassava 
root, the sweet, used as a vegetable, and the bitter, from which 
laundry starch is made. The bitter root is also used for the manu- 
facture of cassava bread, much used in rural districts. The new 
company is to use the methods employed in Brazil, where the 
manufacture is well developed. 
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Topacco Exports.—During the first nine months of 1922 there 
were exported through the customs of Habana 6,082,775 kilograms 
of leaf tobacco, valued at $8,521,434, and 4,629,136 kilograms of 
stemmed tobacco, valued at $8,996,533. Other exports of tobacco 
through the same port included 65,842,082 cigars, valued at $7,523,- 
772; 16,744,091 boxes of cigarettes, worth $380,827; and 177,423 
kilograms of scrap tobacco, worth $167,266. 

ForEIGN LABOR.—The United Fruit Co. has received permission 
to bring into the country 2,000 laborers from the Antilles to be 
employed exclusively in agricultural work and other occupations 
pertaining to the cultivation of sugar cane and the manufacture of 
sugar. The company agrees to pay the return passage of these 
laborers to their country when the work is finished. 

TRADE witH ENGLAND.—During the first six months of 1922 
Cuba’s imports from England amounted to £7,359,000, as compared 
with £3,218,000 in the same period of 1921. During the first six 
months of 1922 England bought from Cuba leaf and manufactured 
tobacco to the value of $1,265,214, against a value of $176,725 in 
the same period of 1921. 

FARM LIGHTING sETS.—It is thought that self-generating lighting 
sets, which can be operated with alcohol should sell in large amounts 
in Cuba, as a group of distillers have undertaken to popularize the 
sale of alcohol for lighting purposes, especially on the haciendas. 
The retail price of gasoline at this time is about twice that of alcohol, 
and the latter fuel is practical where electric current and gasoline 
are unobtainable. 

AIR MAIL SERVICE.—The Post Office Department of the United 
States on January 11, 1923, established direct air-mail service 
between Key West and Habana. The first flight was made by the 
biplane Columbus of the Aero Mail Airways, Inc., which obtained 
the contract for the mail service. 

ELEcrric sicNs.—A company has recently been formed in Habana 
for advertising by electric signs to be located in prominent places in 
the city. It is hoped that these signs will prove as effective 
advertisements In Habana as in other large cities. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


NEW POSTAL SERVICE.—The Secretary of Communications, by 
having first-class mail from the United States for Santo Domingo 
conveyed by automobile from Monte Cristy to the capital, assures 
the arrival of such mail three days earlier than hitherto, when the 
mailjwas brought all the way by sea. 

_ SEED FOR FARMERS.—The Santiago Chamber of Commerce has 
Offered for free distribution seed of excellent varieties of cotton, with 
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directions for its scientific cultivation. Elephant grass and tobacco 
seed may be obtained from the agricultural experiment station. 
Hicuways.—Construction on the Santo Domingo-Macoris highway 
is so well advanced that it is expected this important road can be 
opened to traffic in March. Work on the San Cristobal-Bani and 
Banf-Azua highways is also going steadily forward. The Republic 
now has 345 kilometers of first-class roads and 450 kilometers of 


second-class reads. 
ECUADOR. 


1921 FOREIGN TRADE.—The Boletin de la Camara de Comercio 
publishes the following figures on Ecuador’s foreign trade for 1921: 



















































































IMPORTS. 
Kilos. Values (sucres). 
Seaports: 
iouneag UT apenas Rete tei ek pe ah Ne es ate Oe Se TEN ED ot eo etd 40, 823, 108 21, 806, 301 
INVA S Ge aS esr Ress Meee LO ym cea UTA eno ta ae Godoy rae a am 1, 427, 233 473,015 
JBOD ha ao rs erat terete mins eg ae eae Deir, Acie A ap ees na ree Se An a 602, 659 388, 357 
SST OT DIG AS Sess tes re ec ee ee a Ea at ee ails See ASM re tare cn 161, 385 124, 398 
Puerto Boliva 648, 664 556, 036 
48, 663, 049 23, 348, 107 
Huon tice customs: Tar 
‘hacras. . SEO Cahir aaa See 61, 961 : 
INTE, Coen eae acres nal eee in! Re esha Pt Gentle Li ae SS eG Lael 85, 456 41, 004 
EITC rime ects ee il st ees he yap ta SMS EL Cyaan day. Uae R ts on eget 35, 310 80, 981 
182, 727 138, 076 
NOD TNO IS aa ae A Res | A eee AES he SR eRe ent Age Seen Se 43, 845, 776 23, 486, 183 
EXPORTS. 
he ee : ue fe 7 ues Tos 
Seaports: | 
Larger— 
CHEN ACTH Fo Somes eee Se Mer Set eOeM Amun ee Ben aie Eee eneat | 60, 537, O41 | 26, 445, 993 
INCH ApO Sy 8 tefl akg Wel MED ce AUR ian as oe aU eh ole | 13, 429? 861 3, 751, 839 
IB Aniare rece tare ou pale asin ator nies Og hae ah wt et ee a | 7, 169, 481 1, 540, 767 
Esmeraldas....... Te MORIN ner Seat hae. ete ee a8) Ou ne | 4, 908, 668 | 620, 480 
RU ELL ONES OLIV ATA een te Ae ee ene eB aes Boma. ee 796, 299 | 216, 222 
| 86, 834, 350 | 32, 575, 301 
Lesser ports— 
Foote te a aU Ne A se | 1, 073, 866 | 541,396 
IMEC h ail pee Sanh Gale ci on, Geta Mero patti Lea) BA Ae eee | 1, 466, 401 283, 085 
WG ARTENO oc cote cenbanasene baseteaeseensy syeonehesnooecseenarce| 50, 000 | 4,000 
TB XEN eva ee se See he ee Se MR os oe EE oe ee ee | 1, 595 22, 060 
2,591, 862 $50, 541 
Frontier customs: pene 
Re RN Se Ps NU ber SO, ENE eRe RY 8 Ee ites ooo wee 246, 746 4, 362 
Meee GRR see eatin FCI OME Corey aor k careers Bed ged | 33° 108 22,794 
ADAGE GVA ney ee re Ahad so ere ak eee ca MN, pe 8 ON Cot ea ete es ed Ae Re yee 180, 615 425, 901 
| 461, 066 543, 057 
Motaltexporisemaas ascent sos er eee eee S Shoe e eeta tats ne Ue ee Sela | 89, 887, 278 | 33, 968, 899 





ForEIGN PARCEL Post.—The post office of Tulcan on the Ecuado- 
rean-Colombian frontier has been authorized to handle parcel post 
with Colombia in accordance with the convention of December 20, 
1902, and to appraise Colombian merchandise sent via Ipialis to the 
- Provinces of Carchi and Imbabura. 
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Ro been given for the building of a 5- 
meter road, macadamized where necessary, from a port in the Prov- 
ince of El Oro to the city of Loja. A loan for this work will be 
guaranteed by the net product of salt consumed in Loja Province 
and Zaruma Canton of El Oro Province, also by tolls. The Bolivar » 
road is another highway being constructed. It runs from Babahoya 
through Balsapamba, San Miguel, San José de Chimbo, Guaranda, 
and Guanujo to Ambato. 

ELEcTRIC LIGHT.—The electric light and power company has opentd 
a new plant of 4,000 horsepower in Valle de los Chillos. 

STREET ne National Street Car Co. of Quito was 
advised in November that the six gasoline-driven street cars ordered 
from the Allgemeine Electricitits Gesellschaft of Germany would be 
delivered in time to open the service in January, 1923. 

AGRICULTURAL COURSE.—See page 300. 

EXCHANGE CONTROL ON FOREIGN TRADE.—See page 295. 


GUATEMALA. 


Oi LANDs.—A number of persons have denounced oil claims 
totaling 210,446 hectares in zone No. 1, Department of Izabal. 

KLECTRIC LIGHT.—Jutiapa is to have an electric-lhght plant with 
a dynamo for 1,000 lights. The equipment will be purchased in 
the United States. 

Roavs.—The road from the capital to the eastern part of the 
Republic has recently been accurately surveyed, provided with gutters, 
and surfaced with crushed rock. The stretch of road to Puerta 
Parada, formerly difficult to travel in the rainy season, is now in good 
condition. 

As a preliminary to the building of the road to Jalapa from the 
capital, elevations were taken for a distance of 30 kilometers, and 
a survey made for the road between La Concha plantation and 
the town of Villa Canales, a distance of 20 kilometers. A contract 
has been made for a stretch of 35 kilometers which joins Tunebaj, 
Nahulaé, and Santa Lucia. A new road 15 kilometers in length 
is to be laid out from the Coatepeque railroad station to El Quetzal 
plantation, passing through San Marcos. 


HAITI. 


Pusiic works.—A credit of $300,000 has been opened in the 
Department of Public Works for supplies, trucks, and other 
machinery; the irrigation service; a bridge over the Mont Rouis; 
the first part of the road between Las Cahobas, Belladére, and 
Hinche; wooden bridges; repairs to telegraph lines; lighthouses; 
repairs to docks; and other public improvements. 
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SrrEETs In Port Au Princre.—Several streets in the capital 
are to be prolonged so as to facilitate communication between the 
southeastern and southwestern sections of the city. Numerous 
streets have recently been paved with asphalt or macadam. 


HONDURAS. 


WIRELESS STATION.—The wireless station of Tegucigalpa was 
placed in service on December 2, 1922. A message sent at that 
time by the Minister of Foreign Affairs was received by the President 
of Chile. The Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. has installed radio 
receiving apparatus which brings the broadcasting service of 
Washington and Habana to listeners in Tegucigalpa. 

AMAPALA DOCK.—On December 1 work began on the Amapala 
dock, which is to be 21 feet wide and 110 meters long, costing 24,000 
silver pesos. It will be completed by June 30, 1923. 

Cigar FAcToRY.—A cigar factory in San Nicolas, Department 
of Copan, has received a 10-year concession for free importation of 
machinery, labels, wrappers, bands, tobacco covers, presses, molds, 


and other utilities. 
MEXICO. 


IRRIGATION IN San Luis Potosi anp Sonora.—It is announced 
that among the great irrigation projects to be undertaken by the 
Government is a dam in the State of San Luis Potosi, which will cost 
not less than 3,000,000 pesos and will store enough water to irrigate 
2,500,000 acres. 

In the State of Sonora engineers are constructing a system of dams 
and canals to utilize the water of the Sonora River in irrigating 
1,500,000: hectares of land suitable for agriculture. The Sonora, 
which is very high at some seasons, is low during other months, but 
by means of the dams a water supply will be assured whenever 
necessary. 

Fruir TREES.—In a little more than two months the Coyoacaén 
nurseries distributed, upon request, 50,000 fruit trees, chiefly apple, 
pear, quince, and peach trees. The nurseries still offer pines, cedars, 
tamarisks, poplars, and 15 varieties of eucalyptus trees. 

FoREIGN CoMMERCE.—<According to figures published by the 
Secretary of Finance, the value of Mexican exports for the first nine 
months of 1922 was 144,753,888.01 pesos. This amount was divided 
as follows: January, 21,261,000.30 pesos; February, 14,873,681.66 
pesos; March, 16,787,274.08 pesos; April, 16,488,981.50 pesos; May, 
15,949,298.64 pesos; June, 15,212,820.91 pesos; July, 15,449,950.68 
pesos; August, 15,392,786.25 pesos; and September, 13,338,093.99 
pesos. 

PrrroLeuM.—The production of crude petroleum during the first 
nine months of 1922 was as follows: January, 20,641,862 barrels; 
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February, 17,203,898 barrels; March, 18,386,475 barrels; April, 
15,623,744 barrels; May, 16, 627,677 barrels; June, 17,586,947 barrels; 
July, 14,889,499 barrels; August, 12,695,736 barrels; and September, 
11,158,806 barrels. Exports for the same period totaled 143,607,454 
barrels. 

NICARAGUA 


NEw BANANA COMPANY.—It is reported that a new banana com- 
pany is being formed in New Orleans which will cultivate lands along 
the Rio Grande and Laguna de Perlas. This new company has no 
connection with the Compania Frutera Nacional de Nicaragua, 
recently organized. 

BLUEFIELDS cusToMs.—During November, 1922, there were 
exported through Bluefields 209,429 bunches of bananas, 110,000. 
coconuts, and 316,993 feet of sawn mahogany. 

Ligut contract.—The municipality of Boaco has signed a 20-year 
contract for the building and maintenance of an electric-light plant. 


PANAMA. 


SuGar.—The making of sugar is an industry which will probably 
be of increasing importance in the development of the Republic. 
The Panama Star and Herald describes a sugar plantation fitted with 
American machinery capable of grinding 300 tons of cane in 24 hours, 
and producing 10 per cent of sugar. The growth of the business 
last year demanded the building of a 13-kilometer railroad. This 
year’s crop is expected to yield 40,000 sacks. The plantation also 
has an electric plant and an ice factory which supplies ice to the 
town of Aguadulce. 

Rapvio.—Recently a concert given in Habana by two Panaman 
ladies, Sra. Hilda Maria Vallarino and her sister, Srta. Maria Teresa 
Vallarino, was heard over the radio in Panama. The United States 
submarine base at Coco Solo is now fitted up as a broadcasting 
station and will soon give concerts which may be heard by radio 
enthusiasts in the Republic of Panama. 


PARAGUAY. 


PROSPECT OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY.—The Banco Agricola of 
Paraguay has distributed more than 125,000 kilos of cotton seed 
among the farmers for the purpose of developing the cotton industry, 
which has awakened great interest all over the country. Cotton 
gins have been ordered by various merchants, who have offered 
the planters every assistance in order to promote this industry. 


PERU. 


Hicuways.—Through the public spirited enterprise of a citizens’ 
committee, a road is being constructed from Trujillo to Quiruvilea, 
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in the interior. As the country is mountainous, the difficulties to be 
overcome are many, but the completed highway, which will replace 
a narrow trail winding along the edge of precipices, will therefore 
be the more highly appreciated. 

The highway from Tintin to Huamuchaca, shortly to be put imto 
service, has been accomplished through road conscription, as has 
also the important automobile road from Llama to Chongoyape 
in the Province of Cajamarca. To the latter 400 citizens of Llama, 
headed by the mayor and town council, gave their labor. 

TRUJILLO CABLE.—Trujillo is soon to be connected with the 
Paita-Lima cable of the All-America Cables. This connection 
will afford communication for the important valley of Chicama, 
which has extensive agricultural estates and important mining 
interests. 

Livestock sHow.—A national livestock show will be held in Lima 
every year beginning on the second Sunday in October, in accordance 
with a recent presidential decree. 


SALVADOR. 


RapIo ASsociaTIoN.—A group of Salvadoreans is forming a radio 
association for equipping the parks and other public places with 
loud speaker radio receiving stations, to disseminate coffee quota- 
tions, grain prices, exchange rates, official time, concerts and 
late press reports. The company will undertake to sell receiving 
apparatus and instruct purchasers in the use of the instruments. 

The Ministry of Mails and Telegraphs has authorized the purchase 
from an American corporation of amplifiers and improvements for 
the government wireless station. The address made by the Sal- 
vadorean delegate to the Latin American Medical Congress held 
in Habana was heard over the radio in San Salvador. 


URUGUAY. 


PRODUCTION AND LABOR.—The National Department of Labor 
has published a new study on the Uruguayan laborer and production. 
This valuable work contains many points of interest, and is divided 
into the following chapters: 

1. The 8-hour day and production. 

2. Did the introduction of new systems reduce production ? 

3. Information on labor. 

4. Have the rest laws caused a decrease in production ? 

REGULATIONS CONCERNING FOODSTUFFS.—See page 297. 


VENEZUELA. 


BRIDGE Across THE Tocuro.—The iron bridge which has just been 
built across the Tocuyo River, near Barquisimeto, was opened to 
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traffic on December 19, 1922. This extension of the Lara-Trujillo 
road will be of great benefit to Barquisimeto, facilitating traffic and 
encouraging the exploitation of this region. 

MEAT REFRIGERATING COMPANY IN PuERTO CaBELLO.—The Vene- 
zuelan Meat Export Company (Ltd.), has been promoting the cattle 
industry in Venezuela, with a view to introducing Venezuelan beef 
into foreign markets. 

During 1918-1922, 29,500,000 bolivares have been invested in the 
country, 140,717 head of cattle, 16,131 pigs, and a small number of 
sheep and goats having been slaughtered. The company has 
expended 882,000 bolivares for coal, 168,000 bolivares for petroleum, 
280,000 bolivares for salt, and 3,000,000 bolivares for wages paid to 
the 400 Venezuelan laborers employed daily in this industry. 

CANNED TOMATOES.—The Treasury Department has dictated a 
resolution by which the importation of canned tomatoes in metal 
containers is prohibited, only those imported in glass containers to be 
admitted. 

PROTECTION OF A NATIONAL INDUSTRY.—The president of the State 
of Apure has published a decree prohibiting the destruction of egrets 
and secret trading in their plumage. 

According to this decree, a merchant or individual engaged in this 
business must notify the State revenue agent when he desires to 
make a purchase or sale, sending him the feathers for examination. 
If it is proved that the heron was shot down, the feathers will be con- 
fiscated, but if the feathers were shed by a live bird the trader will 
receive a license. Fines are imposed for violations of this decree. 





BRAZIL. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BONDS.—According to the United States 
Commerce Reports, bonds to the amount of 40,000,000 milreis are 
to be issued by the Federal Government and floated through the 
Bank of Brazil, the proceeds to be used for the purchase of locomo- 
tives, box cars, rails, and other railroad equipment, and the 
completion of various improvements and repairs. 


COLOMBIA. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN BaRRANQUILLA.—The Government has author- 
ized the municipality of Barranquilla to negotiate a loan of $7,000,000, 
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to be applied to the following public works in the town: Extension 
and sanitation of the public reservoir; electrification and extension 
of the tramway in order that the suburban districts may be con- 
nected with the center; construction of a modern slaughterhouse; 
enlargement and modernization of the public market; and the 


construction of a gas plant. 
CUBA. 


Revenvue.—The revenue collected by the National Government 
during the first four months of the fiscal year 1921-22, from July to 
October, inclusive, amounted to $18,678,842. The sum calculated 
in the budget for this period was $18,546,266, the receipts therefore 
showing a jorane ule balance of $132,675. 

Satns TAx.—A decree was issued on December 1, 1922, establishing 
a 1 per cent sales tax on national products, einer fdod supplies or 
merchandise sold, exchanged, or otherwise disposed of. The tax is - 
to be paid by merchants, manufacturers, producers, and other persons 
and companies mentioned in the decree. The decree also names the 
persons and companies exempted from payment of this tax, and 
prescribes the means of its collection and other regulations. The 
complete text was published in extra edition No. 21 of the Gaceta 
Oficial, for November 23, 1922. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


CUSTOMS AND INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS.—According to 
data supplied by the Secretary of Finance and Commerce, customs 
collections for the period January 1 to October 31, 1922, amounted 
to $2,404,023.10, and internal revenue to $2,309,982.97. 


ECUADOR. 


FINANCE COMMISSION.—See page 295. 

EXCHANGE CONTROL ON FOREIGN TRADE.—See page 295. 

TARIFF CHANGES.—The Registro Oficial of November 20, 1922, 
publishes the list of tariff changes in customs duties of Heuador. 
An increased duty on luxuries went into effect January 1, 1923. 


MEXICO. 


SERVICE OF THE PUBLIC DEBT.—On December 28, 1922, the Banco 
Nacional de México informed the Secretary of Finance and Public 
Credit that 12,311,432.55 pesos had been sent to New York and that 
5,207,822.32 pesos were on hand in Mexico, making a total of 17,519,- 
254.87 pesos collected from the export tax on crude petroleum for 
renewing the service of the public debt. According to the terms of 
the De la Huerta-Lamont agreement signed in New York June 10, 
1922, the sum of 30,000,000 pesos is to be paid on this service during 
1923. 

29894—23— Bull. 3——6 
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GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS.—Official figures show that Government 
receipts for the first seven months of 1922 amounted to 159,346,- 
218.37 pesos, derived from import and export duties, internal revenue, 
taxes on extractive industries, revenues from public service and 
Government property, and miscellaneous taxes. 


PERU. 


RESERVE Bank or Peru.—The total value of the 20,593 docu- 
ments exchanged in November, 1922, among the banks associated 
with the Reserve Bank of Peru was 4,122,387 Peruvian pounds, a 
daily average of 171,766 Peruvian pounds. 





ARGENTINA. 


BILL REGULATING THE LABOR OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN.—The 
head of the National Department of Labor has suggested a bill to 
the Ministry of the Interior for regulating the labor of women and 
children in street trades. Some of the provisions of the bill are: 
Children under 12 years and all women are forbidden to work 
between the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. Minors under 16 years of 
age who have not completed the primary grades or who have not a 
school certificate showing attendance at classes, and all women under 
18, are not permitted to carry on street trades. A work certificate 
is required for all minors under 16 in street trades, a list of all such 
minors and of women over 18 engaged in similar occupations to be 
kept by the National Department of Labor. Authorization is not 
to be given to a minor for street vending when he is already working 
in a factory or shop. Women are absolutely prohibited from street 
vending when they have with them nursing babies or young children 
or are in an advanced state of pregnancy. 


COSTA RICA. 


NATIONAL LICENSE TAX.—AIl commercial or industrial establish- 
ments are henceforth to pay a national license tax for operation, 
with the exception of coffee producers, sugar mill owners, spaghetti 
manufacturers, butchers, lunch-room proprietors or lunch vendors, 
and vegetable sellers. The national tax is to be twice the municipal 
tax. If the Treasury Department should find that the municipal 
taxes are disproportionately high or low in certain localities, the 
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Treasury may reclassify them for the national license tax, not 
changing them over 50 per cent. An additional 5 per cent tax, 
payable in the customhouse, is laid on merchandise imported by 
persons not having a national license. 


ECUADOR. 


FINANCE COMMIssION.—A finance commission has been established 
by the Government, by a decree of October 6, 1922, to regulate the 
collection and expenditure of all revenues. The commission is 
composed of three persons, the chairman being the Minister of 
Finance. The President is also authorized to engage a foreign 
financial advisor. 

REGULATION OF DRUG IMPORTATION.—Regulations have been 
issued for the importation of narcotic drugs, which require that each 
order for such drugs:must be accompanied by a copy of authorization 
issued by the chief of police of the respective Province. The 
authorization of the chief of police of the Province must bear the 
visé of the sanitation authority of the locality. Customs officials 
handing over drugs without demanding the permit of importation 
from the importer are to be fined from 100 to 1,000 sucres. This 
regulation was issued in a decree of November 28, 1922. 

EXCHANGE CONTROL ON FOREIGN TRADE.—In an effort to control 
exchange, the exportation of all merchandise from Ecuador (including 
parcel-post shipments) is under license, all duties being required to 
be paid in foreign currency and all exports to be invoiced with prices 
estimated in foreign currency by a decree of November 16, 1922. 
All foreign drafts obtained from exports must be turned over to the 
Government through the consulting economic commission at a rate 
fixed daily by this commission. The rate is governed by the selling 
price of cocoa in the various markets of the world, which must range 
between a maximum price of 28 sucres and a minimum price of 22 
sucres per 100 pounds. 

These drafts are proportioned for the several uses therefor, 60 per 
cent being permitted to be sent out of the country with a general 
surtax of 1 per cent for the issuance of the drafts. If used for other 
than necessary imports or agricultural and industrial machinery, an 
additional surtax of 25 per cent was assessed. This surtax was 
later reduced by decree of December 5 to 20 per cent. 

In the distribution of drafts arranged by the commission, various 
specified commodities fall under the classification, “Luxury goods,” 
and are subject to the additional surtax of 20 per cent. * * * 

Should the demand for drafts for unnecessary articles exceed the 
supply, the executive, upon recommendation of the commission, 
will increase the duties on luxuries. ~ 
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Some commodities, named in the decree, are free from the sur- 
charge of 20 per cent. * * * 

An executive decree of December 5 slightly modified the earlier 
decree. Among other modifications, provision is made that exporters 
of Panama hats shall not be required to deliver their drafts prior to” 
the final sale of their hats. * * * (Commerce Reports.) 


HAITI. 


LazBor commMission.—At a December, 1922, meeting of the Council 
of State it was decided to form a commission on labor and the 
amelioration of the condition of the working classes. This com- 
mission, which has already been named, will study such questions as 
production, the reestablishment of credit, cooperation, and migration 
of laborers. It will also collect pertinent statistics and make 
suggestions to the Council of State and the administration. 


~“ 


MEXICO. 


ADDITIONAL DUTY ON PARCEL-POST IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—By a 
presidential decree signed November 30, 1922, an additional 50 per 
cent duty is levied on all dutiable commodities imported by parcel 
post, and an additional 25 per cent on articles exported in the same 
manner. 

PANAMA. 


REGULATION OF DENATURED ALCOHOL.—A decree has been issued 
by the President governing the sale and preparation of denatured 
alcohol. The sale of alcohol so treated with formaldehyde is limited 
to that issued upon a physician’s prescription. Alcohol in the future 
can be denatured only in the general alcohol warehouse under Govern- 
ment supervision and will be taxed at the rate of 20 cents per demijohn 
when denatured with formaldehyde, 70 cents per demijohn when 
denatured with wood alcohol, and 70 cents a demijohn when denatured 
with another substance. 

PENAL Copr.—The Penal Code as approved « on November 17, 1922, 
by Law No. 6, is published in the Official Gazette of December 8, 1922. 


PERU. 


EXTRAORDINARY SESSION.—Congress met November 28 in the first 
extraordinary session of 1922. 

MINING COMMISSIONS.—A presidential decree of July 27, 1922, 
creates technical mining commissions in the following mining districts: 
Tumbes (including Piura), Cajamarca, Libertad, Ancash, Lima, Cerro 
de Pasco (including Cajatambo), and Yauli Guelgdins Jauja and 

Huancayo). ach commission, at whose head will be an especially 
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appointed commissioner or expert responsible to the Bureau of 
Mines, will have in charge the administration of mining affairs in its 
district, with the powers conferred by the Mining Code. 


URUGUAY. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING Foopsturrs.—For the purpose of pro- 
tecting public health, the Secretary of the Treasury has published a 
decree prohibiting the manufacture, sale, storage and importation of 
foodstuffs under conditions contrary to ihe technical instructions and 
regulations stipulated therein. 

The full text of this decree was published in the Diario Oficial of 
Uruguay, October 17, 1922. 





ARGENTINA-URUGUAY. 


AERONAUTICS CONVENTION.—The convention on aeronautics which 
was concluded between Argentina and Uruguay and signed on May 
18, 1922, was approved by the Uruguayan Congress on October 138, 
1922. (Diario Oficial, Uruguay, October 24, 1922.) 


PARAGUAY-URUGUAY. 


CONVENTION ON TRIAL LAW.—The president of Uruguay has pub- 
lished a decree ratifying the convention on trial law concluded 
between Paraguay and Uruguay and signed on February 28, 1915. 
This convention supplements a treaty on the same subject signed in 
1889 in Montevideo. (Diario Oficial, Uruguay, November 6, 1922.) 


URUGUAY. 


Pan AmeERicAN PostTaL ConvENTION.—On September 22, 1922, 
Congress approved the principal Pan American postal convention 
and annexed protocol; the regulations for carrying out the same and 
annexed protocol; the parcel-post convention, protocol, and regula- 
tions; and the postal money-order convention, all signed i Buenos 
Aires September 15,1921. (Diario Oficial, Uruguay, October 3, 1922.) 
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ALLIANCE FrangaisE.—A branch of the Alliance Francaise in 
Paris has been founded in La Paz. Its purpose is to promote French 
culture by the study of the French language and the distribution of 
French books and magazines. The work was begun by giving free 
courses in French to children and adults in one of the classrooms of 
the university. 

TEACHERS’ DAY AND THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—On the initia- 
tive of the Cochabamba Teachers’ Association, June 6, the anniversary 
of the founding of the Sucre Normal School, has been declared 
teachers’ day. The purposes of the association are to promote the 
study of pedagogy, publish textbooks on pedagogy, maintain the 
dignity of the teaching profession, encourage saving and mutual aid, 
and. establish a savings fund for the relief of its members. 

NorMAL scHooLs.—The Sacaba rural normal school for indigenes, 
an important factor in the industrial progress of the country, has 
recently been reorganized. A rural normal school has also been 
established in the Province of Tarata. 

SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN CocHABAMBA.—The number of schools con- 
ducted during 1922 in this Department amounted to 253, with a 
registration of 16,264 students and a regular attendance of 14,003. 

MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS.—The President has signed 
a decree by which school battalions will be organized in the primary, 
vocational, and secondary schools for boys, under the direction of 
army officers appointed by the general staff of the Army. 

In the primary schools the teachers will give their pupils military 
instruction under the direction of an army officer, and in other insti- 
tutions the teachers of gymnastics will direct the work. Every year, 
on August 7, the school battalions, in military formation, will solemnly 
swear their allegiance to the flag. 


BRAZIL. 


Prepro II Scuoot.—The Pedro II Public School in Petropolis, 
which was opened recently by Dr. Paul Veiga, president of the State 
of Rio de Janeiro, is of the colonial style of architecture, designed by 
Heitor de Mello. It is located on Avenida 15 de Noviembro on land 
given by the Princess Isabella, Duchess d’EKu, to Petropolis, the lot 
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being part of the grounds of the Imperial Palace. The construction 
of the building, erected under the direction of the Department of 
Public Works, cost 698,000 milreis. 


CHILE. 


WOMEN PIONEERS IN THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD.—To be the first to 
attain a coveted distinction is an honor which has lately come to two 
Chilean women—the first woman university professor and the first 
woman to receive the degree of bachelor of agriculture. The former 
is Sefiora Amanda Labarca Hubertson, principal of one of the Santi- 
ago schools and feminist leader, who has been appointed professor of 
psychology in the College of Philosophy and Fine Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Chile. His Excellency the President of the Republic mani- 
fested his approval of this appointment by attending a meeting 
arranged by the National Council of Women and the National 
Teachers’ Association in honor of Sefiora Labarca Hubertson. 

On Sefiorita Victoria Tagle, who presented a thesis on Casein, an 
important product of the dairy industry now receiving increasing 
attention, was conferred the degree of bachelor of agriculture by the 
Agronomic Institute of Chile. 

These pioneers in new fields for Chilean women will doubtless soon 
be followed by others. 

RETIREMENT OF UNIVERSITY RECTOR.—After 35 years of dis- 
tinguished service in public education Sefior Domingo Amunategui 
Solar has retired from the rectorship of the University of Chile. Some 
of Sefior Amundtegui Solar’s policies are expressed in this letter to 
Sefiora Labarca Hubertson, announcing her appointment to a 
university professorship (see note above) : 

It was with great satisfaction that I have just signed the decree naming you pro- 
fessor extraordinary of psychology and fine arts. To you is given the honor of being 
the first woman receiving such an appointment from the university. I beg you to 
accept my sincere congratulations on your brilliant success in the oral and written 
examinations. 

On my retirement from the rectorship I can recall with pride that as director of 
the Pedagogic Institute I helped to open the way to entrance into that institution 
for the first women students, and that it fell to my lot, in July, 1920, to take the initia- 
tive in proposing the appointment of women teachers in high schools for boys. 

Women’s participation in teaching will undoubtedly increase with great rapidity 
until within a few years primary education will be entirely in the hands of women 
teachers, as in the United States, and their rightful position will be given to them in 
high schools for boys as well as for girls. 

You have attained a still more important position, since you are to fill a university 
chair in the Institute of Pedagogy. I offer you my best wishes for your unqualified 
Success. 


PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—Since the compulsory education law 
went into effect in 1921 the number of public primary schools and the 
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enrollment in them has been steadily increasing. The August, 1922, 
figures showed that there were 3,105 schools of this type, 392,356 
pupils enrolled, and an average attendance of 289,134, as com- 
pared with 3,084 schools, 375,743 pupils enrolled, and an average 
attendance of 272,610 in August, 1921. 


COLOMBIA. 


NEW ORPHAN ASYLUM.—A country boarding school will be opened 
this year in Medellin, in which primary and secondary instruction 
will be given, one section to be devoted to abnormal children. 
Special attention will be given to commercial studies. 


COSTA RICA. 


GUANACASTE SCHOOL YEAR.—The new school year in Guanacaste 
Province began December 4 and will end in September, 1923. Dur- 
ing the past year over 30,00 children were enrolled in the primary 
grades. 

ECUADOR. 


AGRICULTURAL couRSE.—The Ministry of Public Instruction 
ordered the teaching of the elements of agriculture in all the rural 
schools, beginning in November, 1922. 


GUATEMALA. 


AGRICULTURAL scHooL.—In Pamplona, on the site of the old 
School for Indigenes destroyed by the earthquake and now rebuilt in 
two parts are the National School of Agriculture and the Normal 
School for Indigenes. The School of Agriculture was recently 


inaugurated in the presence of the Ministers of Agriculture and Public ~ 


Instruction and a large audience. This school will give instruction 
to its students regarding the native products of Guatemala, such as 
resinous gums, oleaginous seeds, textile fibers, and many others, and 
will teach scientific agriculture in general. 

Don Flavio Guillén, a Mexican, has been appointed director of the 
school on account of his excellent agricultural work in his own 


country. 
HAITI. 


LAW sTUDENTS.—The students of the National Law School at Port 
au Prince are forming an association. 


HONDURAS. 


New scHoot.—The town of Salitran has built a new school for 
boys which, with its equipment, cost 4,000 pesos silver. 
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MEXICO. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION.—Under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor, workshops are being constructed 
in which free training will be given in various important industries, 
such as tanning, art metal work, soap making, and the manufacture 
of watches, silk, pencils, and other articles. The Bureau of Industrial 
and Commercial Promotion has charge of these free shops. 

ScHooL NnorEs.—Few states in any country devote as large a 
proportion of their budget to education as the State of Chihuahua, 
which last year assigned 966,498 pesos out of a total of 1,849,728 
pesos to its schools. Of this amount 507,000 pesos was devoted to 
the salaries of teachers in the primary schools, 50,000 pesos to school 
furniture and material, and 45,000 pesos to maintenance and con- 
struction of buildings. Fifty pupils are clothed, fed, and educated 
at State expense in the secondary school, the normal school, and the 
vocational school in connection with the latter, 45 scholarships in 
the agricultural school at Ciudad Juarez also being maintained by 
the State. 

The State of Durango has recently added to its educational 
institutions 47 new Federal schools taught by 99 normal-school grad- 
uates, whose salaries amount to 135,000 pesos. Besides these, 14 
primary schools and 3 evening centers of popular education for 
workers have been opened. The registration in the latter was so 
large that entrance had to be denied to many applicants. Twelve 
elementary schools and 2 advanced schools in the State have lately 


been federalized. 
PARAGUAY. 


EXPOSITION OF VOCATIONAL scHOOLS.—An exposition in which 
articles manufactured by the students of the vocational schools were 
exhibited, was held in Asuncién, from November 25 to December 3, 
1922, under the auspices of the Bureau of Education. 

Among the exhibits were the following: Delicate drawnwork and 
lace, embroideries, artificial flowers, fans, hats, and other handiwork 
from the vocational school for girls; table linen, articles of clothing, 
and other needlework from the Maria Auxiliadora School; tools, 
brushes, valises, compasses, etc., from the Polytechnic School; 
wooden desks and other articles, from the International College; 
and many other interesting objects from other schools. 


PERU. 


PRACTICE IN EEneLisu.—A club of Lima young women has been 
formed on the initiative of Srta. Alvarado Rivera for practice in 
speaking English. 

“Tama Hicu ScHoot.’’—This school, whose principal and vice 
principal are American women, had in 1922 a registration of 250 girls 
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in its primary, intermediate, and other departments. The three grad- 
uates at the end of the school year last December read essays on 
Nursing in Peru, the Need of Education, and the Peruvian Woman. 

GonzALez Prapa PopuLtar Universiry.—Classes for illiterates 
have been opened in the Exposition Building in Lima, all who know 
of adult illiterates being requested to inform them of this opportunity 
to obtain instruction. A course in practical telegraphy is proving 
popular. Spanish grammar and English are other subjects offered by 
the Universidad Popular, which, as readers of the Butiersin will 
remember, is conducted by university students. 

In Chosica, a Lima suburb, the first evening entertainment of the 
season consisted of musical numbers given by the young people of 
the neighborhood, a lecture on social hygiene, and a moving picture 
called The Victims of Alcohol. 

FRENCH LEcTURERS.—M. Lucien Levy Bruhl, professor of philoso- 
phy in the Sorbonne, and Dr. Fernando Lemaitre, director of oto- 
rhinolaringology in the Hospital of St. Louis, Paris, were welcome 
guests in Lima, as in other South American capitals, where each 
delivered several interesting lectures. 


SALVADOR. 


ScHOOL NAMED FOR SALvaporR.—On November 5, 1922, the 
Argentine Ministry of Public Education named one of the city schools 
of Buenos Aires after the Republic of Salvador as a gesture of 
fraternity to a sister nation. 

MILITARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—The garrison schools of the Salva- 
dorean Army now teach not only the military subjects necessary for 
soldiers but also reading, writing, arithmetic, hygiene, Spanish, 
geography, history, and civics. This is another means of combating 
illiteracy, as some of the young recruits 'have received no previous 
instruction. 

Rector or THE Natrona University.—Dr. Salvador Rivas Vides 
has been appointed rector of the National University by the 
Government. 

URUGUAY. 


DEATH OF DISTINGUISHED EDUCATOR.—Sefiora Marfa Stagnero de 
Munar, one of the prominent figures in the history of Uruguayan 
education, passed away last year in Montevideo. Of the 40 years of 
her teaching career, 30 were spent at the head of the Normal School 
for Young Women, of which she was the first principal. Her work 
there, marked by unremitting toil, deep wisdom, great devotion to 
her task, and the highest patriotism, earned for her the appellation of 
“Teacher of teachers,’’ by which she was known to generations of 
students and, indeed, to the country at large. When ill health forced 
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Senora de Munar to retire in 1912, Congress made her honorary prin- 
cipal of the normal school which she had so long directed, granted her 
a life pension of 3,600 pesos a year, and decreed that her portrait 
should hang in the hall of the school. 





ARGENTINA. 


Hooxworm.—The Province of Corrientes has recently passed a 
law making obligatory the treatment of hookworm throughout the 
Province. All sufferers from hookworm or those suspected of having 
the disease are to call for treatment on the board of health of the 
Province, on national agencies, or on accredited physicians. Parents, 
teachers, or those in charge of groups of people are required to assist 
the authorities in carrying out this law. Principals or school teachers 
who have hookworm suspects among their pupils may call for direct 
examination by the local or national authorities. Patients who 
refuse to take treatment may be isolated in special places provided by 
the Government for their cure. All proprietors of houses, either city 
or rural, are immediately to provide proper sanitary arrangements. 
If these have not been constructed within six months after the pass- 
age of the law the house owners will be fined 100 pesos, and 5 pesos 
additional for each month of delay in the construction. 

ANTITUBERCULOSIS DISPENSARIES.—In December municipal anti- 
tuberculosis dispensary No. 4 was opened in Buenos Aires. This 
was in accordance with the city ordinance which required the opening 
of five dispensaries in the crowded zones of the municipality, or in 
those where the tuberculosis death rate is high. The dispensary will 
be open every day from 9 to 11 to examine patients, provide them 
with medicine and in certain cases with proper food. Dispensary 
No. 3 was opened in November. ~ 

Leacue oF SoctaL Propuyiaxis.—This association has under- 
taken to educate the Argentine woman im regard to the prevention 
and spread of social diseases, for which purpose it is carrying out a 
program of lectures in factories and shops. It is also arranging lec- 
tures before various clubs and associations. Before the Socredad 
Crentifica Dr. S. Barabino Amadeo spoke on the Social Consequences 
of Venereal Diseases, and Dr. Fernandez Verano lectured to the 
Union Feminista on Inheritance. Dr. Alice Moreau de Justo, presi- 
dent of the Unidn Feminista Nacional, has charge of a series of 
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lectures to women engaged in the tobacco industry. A lecture on 
Individual Prophylaxis for Venereal Disease was given in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. ¢ 

OprutTHatmic Hospirat.—The Sociedad de Beneficencia (National 
Charitable Association) has opened a new building for the Ophthal- 
mic Hospital, founded in 1878. The new building was constructed 
at a cost of 800,000 pesos, given by Sefiora Julia Saenz Rosas de 
Rosetti, on a piece of ground donated by the Government. In 1921 
this hospital cared for 20,059 new patients, performed 2,258 surgical 
operations, gave 106,736 treatments, issued 15,610 prescriptions for 
glasses, and gave 13,000 injections. The new building has four 
stories constructed about a central patio, and is equipped with all 
the conveniences of a modern hospital. 

BILL REGULATING THE LABOR OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN.—See 
page 294. 

BRAZIL. 


BRAZILIAN INVESTIGATOR.—Dr. Afranio Amaral, Brazilian scien- 
tist and serum investigator, now doing research work at Harvard 
University in the United States, is receiving the venom taken from 
33 copperheads and water moccasins in Bronx Zoological Gardens 
for the preparation of serums for the cure of and immunization 
against snake bites. At Butantan, Brazil, there is a great laboratory 
where serums for these purposes are made. 

ROCKEFELLER TRAVELING FELLOWsHIPS.—Dr. Simon dos Santos 
Bomfim and Dr. Ernesto de Souza Campos have recently returned 
from the United States, where they have been studying on traveler’s 
fellowships of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

WoMAN SUFFRAGIST visITs Brazi.—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the Women’s International Suffrage Alliance, the 
National American Women’s Suffrage Association, and of the Pan 
American Association for the Advancement of Women, arrived in 
Rio de Janeiro in December at the invitation of the Brazilian femi- 
nists extended by Dr. Bertha Lutz, who was Brazilian delegate to 
the Pan American Conference of Women held in Baltimore during 
April, 1922. The following series of meetings was arranged to take 
place in the Lawyers’ Institute: December 19—Opening of Women’s 
Progress Conference; Messages of Foreign Delegates; Woman in 
History. December 20—Careers and Opportunities for Women; visit 
of delegates to departments of public health, and to centers of 
women’s organizations for combating tuberculosis and infant mor- 
tality. December 21—Women as a Factor in Civic and Political 
Life. December 22—Woman as a Factor in the Home and the Rural 
Community; Teaching and Application of Domestic Economy in Nor- 
way; Visit to the Exposition of Women’s Work in Norwegian Pavilion. 
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December 23—The Work of Women in Civilization; Address by 
Mrs. Catt, president of the Pan American Association for the Progress 
of Women. Among other subjects discussed were: Women in Indus- 
try, and International Relations and Peace. Other meetings were 
held December 26 and 27 in Petropolis. 

“BETTER BABY” EXHIBIT.—The “better baby” health exhibit in 
the Polyclinic on Avenida Rio Branco, of which a further account will 
be given next month, has attracted many visitors. During 45 days 
53,961 persons visited this educational exhibit. 

Rep Cross pavition.—The Red Cross pavilion at the Brazilian 
Centennial was opened on November 30, 1922, with many interesting 

exhibits, among which was a completely furnished operating room. 

GOVERNMENT DWELLINGS.—A contract for the construction of 
dwellings for Government employees and laborers in Rio de Janeiro 
was signed recently between the prefecture and the firm of Antonio 
Januzzi & Cia. Work is to begin immediately. The houses, not to 
exceed 5,000 in number and 10 contos each in cost (about $1,400 at 
the present rate of exchange), are to be divided into two series of 
eight types of construction each. The purchasers are to have liberal 
terms of payment, extending over a period of 15 years, with a 
maximum interest charge of 6 per cent. (Commerce Reports.) 


CHILE. 


MopeEL Housine.—As a result of a legacy left by Sefior Agustin 
R. Edwards Ross, 18 model two-story houses, each containing 6 rooms 
and bath, have been erected on a plot of ground in Santiago designated 
for such purposes by the testator, on part of which one-story houses 
were erected 20 years ago. The increasing value of the land made 
possible the loan of money for the erection of the new dwellings, which 
will be rented at reasonable prices to families of moderate means. 
Tach house has a garden. 

Rep Cross.—The Chilean Red Cross, both in its headquarters and 
branches, continues its work in many different directions. Dr 
Marcial Martinez de Ferrari has been elected president of the central 
committee to succeed the late Admiral Montt, Vice Admiral Luis 
Castillo having been appointed to fill the vacancy on the committee. 

The recent earthquake disaster called out the best efforts of the 
Chilean Red Cross, which raised large sums of money and also con- 
tributed in many other ways to the relief of the sufferers. The sani- 
tary brigade of the Valparaiso chapter went north to the ruined cities, 
offering to place itself under the direction of the American Red Cross 
unit sent with the United States Government supplies and physicians 
on the cruisers Denver and Cleveland. 

International cooperation between the Chilean and Argentine Red 
Cross was the aim of Dr. Pedro L. Ferrer, secretary general of the 
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Chilean Red Cross, who visited Argentina in November. He feels 
that the Red Cross of the two countries faces the same problems, 
especially in sanitary matters. The schools for nurses maintained 
by the women of the Argentine Red Cross were inspected by Doctor 
Ferrer, who was greatly impressed by the useful work they are 
performing. 

The Talagante chapter of the Chilean Red Cross, whose president 
and founder is Sefiora Gabriela Ossa de Solar, opened a dispensary 
in March, 1922. The attendance from that time until December 13 
was 3,353. An interne is in daily attendance, and the physician of 
the commune on Thursdays and Sundays. The officers of the chapter 
and 20 young women take turns in serving as nurses. 

SECOND PUBLIC CHARITY CONGREsS.—At the invitation of the 
upper council of public charity the members of the local boards, 
hospital physicians, and representatives of private charitable organ- 
izations were invited to assemble in Santiago last December to discuss 
the problems confronting them. On opening the meeting Sefior 
Ismael Valdés Valdés, president of the council, traced some of the 
improvements made in public charity hospitals since the First 
Public Charity Congress in 1917. These, he said, were especially 
noticeable in the coordination of service, the development of schools 
for nurses, attention to diet, and the beginning of social service for 
the patients. Sefior Valdés looks forward to a system of local, 
provincial, and zone hospitals, the last to be the largest, caring for 
the most serious cases. 

Many interesting conclusions were reached by the congress. In 
accordance with the papers of Sefiora Raquel Isaza de Barros and 
Sefiora Concepcién Valdés de Marchant, social welfare work should 
be established in every hospital and clinic by well-trained persons, 
if possible paid for their services. A law requiring workers’ insurance 
against illness, accidents, and old age was also advocated, as was a 
commission to report on child-welfare legislation. 

ScHOOL BREAKFASTS AND LUNCHES.—The society called Ollas 
Infantiles, founded in April, 1908, supplies breakfasts and lunches to 
2,127 poor children in 16 Santiago schools, having provided 303,233 
breakfasts and lunches and 201,793 rolls in 1922 at a cost of approxi- 
mately 120,000 pesos, 30,000 pesos of which was received from the 
Government and the balance from private sources. 


COLOMBIA. 


PRIZES WON BY A LABORATORY.—A famous chemical and bacterio- 
logical laboratory of Bogoté won new laurels when its products were 
highly commended and several prizes awarded at the international 
exposition which took place in Quito in commemoration of the 
Pichincha Centenary. 
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SURGICAL WARD.—A new surgical ward has been opened in the San 
Rafael Hospital of Puntarenas. The new ward will not only care 
for surgical cases from the city of Puntarenas but also from the 
Province of Guanacaste. 

CENTENARY OF AN ORDER OF CHARITY.—November 29, 1922, was 
the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Piadosa 
Institucién de San Juan de Dios. This was the predecessor of the 
present Junta de Caridad, which now maintains hospitals and other 
charitable institutions in various parts of the Republic. In 1845 
the general hospital was founded in San José, in 1852 the San Rafael 
Hospital in Puntarenas, in 1868 the hospital in Heredia, and in 1880 
the hospitals in Liberia and Cartago. The hospitals of Alajuela 
and Lim6n were established in 1804, and in 1891 the hospitals in 
Grecia and Palmeres. These hospitals have been chiefly under the 
management of the Junta de Caridad. The first Costa Rican hospital 
for the succor of the poor was opened in Cartago in 1784 by the 
Bishop of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 


CUBA. 


SPANISH RED Cross DECORATIONS.—The supreme assembly of 
the Spanish Red Cross has conferred decorations as follows: Upon 
Gen. Miguel Varona del Castills, president of the Cuban Red Cross, 
the medal of honor; upon Col. Moreles Coello and Lieutenant Colonel 
Carricarte, gold medals of the first class; and upon other members of 
the society, silver medals of the second class. 

HEALTH CONTEST.—A contest whose purpose was to promote 
dental hygiene was held last November among 5,000 school children 
of the city of Habana under the auspices of the Odontological Society. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Dominican Rep Cross.—A few months ago the Dominican Red 
Cross held a most successful meeting to prepare for the annual roll 
call and make plans for intensifying and extending its work. It is 
proposed to secure a Red Cross nurse to teach classes in home hygiene 
and care of the sick; to aid the needy in hospitals, orphan asylums, and 
other institutions; to succor the victims of catastrophes; and in general 
to help any person in distress. The sum of $3,667 was spent last 
year, in addition to large gifts of supplies. 

LABORATORY IN SantTraGo.—The Department of Public Health 
has been given charge of the municipal laboratory in Santiago, to 
which will be added new equipment. A scientifically trained director 
will be placed in charge. 
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ECUADOR. 


WorkMEN’s HouUsES.—The cantonal council of Guayaquil will 
begin the construction of workmen’s houses, for which the municipal- 
ity has appropriated 25,000 sucres, and from 1924 will annually - 
appropriate equal or greater sums until the necessary building is 
completed. The council will also furnish the lots, the gravel and 
stone for the grading and building. The council will appoint a 
building commission composed of a member of the council and six . 
workmen to supervise the building. 

Rep Cross.—The President of the Republic has recognized the 
Red Cross founded by legislative decree of October 24, 1910, and 
executive decree of August 6, 1920, as the auxiliary of the Sanitation 
Service of the National Army, and as the only Red Cross Society 
existing in Kucador. 

ScHOOL FOR NURSES.—A German head nurse has been engaged by 
the Ecuadorean Government to come to Quito to found a school for 
trained nurses. The Junta de Beneficencia of Guayaquil is to send 
two young women from that city to Quito to study nursing. 

REGULATION OF DRUG IMPORTATION.—See page 295. 


GUATEMALA. 


Casa pEL NiNo.—The orphanage known as Casa del Nifio has 
received 92,538 pesos Guatemalan money and $120 raised by sub- 
scription. The Ministry of Public Instruction has ordered the 
establishment of a kindergarten in the Casa del Nifio to begin in the 
school year of 1923. The asylum is under the management of the 
Sociedad Protectora del Nifio (Society for the Protection of Children). 

MepicaL socteTy.—The José Felipe Flores Medical Society of 
Guatemala City is developing an extensive program for the discussion 
of various subjects relating to medicine, surgery, and public health. 

SERUM AND VACCINE SERVICE.—The Department of Agriculture 
has instituted a serum and vaccine service for the benefit of agri- 
culturists, to prevent the inception and spread of epidemic animal 
diseases. Anthrax, blackleg, diarrhea, tetanus, rabies, tuberculosis, 
hog cholera, and other diseases may now be combated in this man- 
ner. The serums are on sale in the bureau of zootechnics and 
veterinary science. 

Women’s cLus.—The statutes of the Sociedad Centro Femenil 
1921, of Guatemala City, founded in February, 1921, were approved 
by the Government in December, 1922. The club’s purpose is to pro- 
vide from the dues medical attendance, libraries, social entertamments, 
and other benefits for women who are employed. 


HAITI. 


ATHLETIC EVENTS.—The press announced in December that the 
Union of Athletic Societies planned a championship series of football 
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games and championship athletic meets for January and February 
of this year. 
LABOR COMMISSION.—See page 296. 


MEXICO. 


WomAN SUFFRAGE.—The State of San Luis Potosi has granted 
to women of age who know how to read and write the right to vote 
and to hold office under certain conditions. Beginning July 31, 1924, 
they may take part in municipal elections, and beginning July 31, 
1925, they are given all rights of suffrage. Women members of 
religious associations and women being educated or cared for by 
such associations will not be given the vote. 

SANITARY MEASURES.—The upper health council plans to carry on 
during the first half of 1923 an intensive campaign against the 
mosquito which transmits yellow fever. From Tampico to Mérida, 
along the Gulf coast, and in the State of Colima the physicians of the 
health department will direct the efforts of a large force of men, who 
will put oil on pools of water and carry out other precautions in the 
hope that there will be no case of yellow fever in 1923. 

Due to the efforts of the health department, the mortality from 
malaria in Tampico was reduced from 1,522 in 1920 to 564 in 1921. 
Figures for the first 11 months of 1922 showed 539 deaths from this 
cause. 


NICARAGUA. 


Hospirat San VicEentr.—This hospital, operated by the committee 
of public charity of Leén, has issued a ruling that all patients entering 
the hospital as private patients must pay 5 to 10 pesos for rooms. 
Internes are to assist in operations. 

REGULATIONS FOR SANITATION.—Government regulations have 
been issued for the guidance of property owners and occupants of 
rented property in keeping houses, yards, wells, tanks, garbage 
containers, and sanitary arrangements screened, and in some Cases 
sprayed with petroleum once a week. Failure to obey these regu- 
lations will be punishable by a fine of one to five cérdobas. Funds 
from fines so collected will be turned over to the sanitary engineer 
of the Department for the Prevention of Hookworm. 


PANAMA. 


SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES.—This school has been opened in the 
vocational school building in Panama City. Dr. Benjamin de Castro, 
who is in charge of the school, has modeled his course upon that of 
the Buenos Aires institution for deaf mutes. 
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ORPHAN ASYLUM.—The corner stone of an orphan asylum for girls 
on the Corozal road on the outskirts of Panama was laid in December. 
A boys’ orphan asylum was already im existence. The new orphan 
school is under the patronage of the Hijas de Maria. 


PARAGUAY. 


TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL.—The Women’s Charity Association has 
donated 140,551.64 pesos national currency to public charity for the 
construction of a tuberculosis hospital on the property adjoming the 
National Hospital of Asuncidén. 

With impressive ceremony the corner stone of this hospital was 
laid by the association on December 25, 1922, in the presence of the 
public authorities and a large audience. 

PROTECTION OF ANIMALS AND TREES.—The municipal council has 
passed an ordinance by which it is absolutely prohibited to kill, 
mutilate or wound an animal in the street or other public place, 
unless it is a menace to private or public safety, to wound domestic 
animals or beat them with a wooden, iron or any other kind of weapon, 
or to whip them when they have fallen down or make them suffer 
in any way to compel them to do more work than they can reasonably 
perform; to work a crippled animal or allow it to draw a tramway 
car with a number of passengers exceeding that authorized by the 
municipal authorities; and to transport animals with their feet 
tied. 

The hunting regulations stipulated in this ordinance prohibit 
hunting within the limits of the municipality without a permit from 
the municipal authorities, killing tame pigeons and various domes- 
ticated animals, and selling eggs of wild birds, or the birds themselves; 
and fishing regulations prohibit the use of dynamite and nets with 
a mesh of less than 2 centimeters, except when used for scientific or 
public purposes. 

By this decree it is also prohibited to pick flowers or uproot plants 
from the municipal nurseries, walks and parks, or cut down trees, 
either wild or cultivated, that adorn the avenues or grow by the 
roadside. 

The violation of these regulations will be punished by fine according 


to the law. 
PERU. 


MATERNITY PRIzES.—Applications for the two houses to be awarded 
as Government maternity prizes to the middle and working class 
mothers of 8 or more healthy children under 18 years of age were 
received in December, 1922. It was also a requirement that the 
children should have received proper schooling for their age. The 
houses are not to cost more than 1,000 Peruvian pounds. 
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AMBULANCE CAR.—The Central Railroad has presented to the 
Women’s Antituberculosis League an ambulance car, christened 
“The Red Cross,’ for transporting tuberculous patients to the 
mountains. It contains eight beds and two cots and is completely 
equipped with medical and surgical necessities. 

SYPHILIS HOSPITAL.—In December last a hospital for syphilitic 
women was opened in Lima. Besides the rooms for patients there 
are an operating room, dining room, three patios with gardens, and 
quarters for nurses. The public welfare commission has charge of 
the hospital. 

LaBor LipRARy.—A free library which, besides its collection of 
books, receives periodicals, reviews and other publications of American 
labor and student organizations, is at the service of residents of Lima. 


SALVADOR. 


ATIQUIZAYA ANTIHOOKWORM OFFICE.—As may be seen from the 
following statistics, the work of the antihookworm office in Atiquizaya 
has made a notable difference in the health of the population in the 
past year, 4,430 new examinations having been made for hookworm, 
added to the 4,096 examinations already made. Positive hookworm 
cases reached 2,790, as reported from the first examination. The 
total number of persons cured of that disease was 1,480; 513 first 
treatments were given for ascarides, 366 second treatments, and 192 
third treatments. The total number of houses in the town was 623, 
of which 544 had sanitary arrangements, 55 more were having them 
built, 13 were without, and 11 were pulled down. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE.—The various branches of the Department of 
Public Assistance carried out works as follows during the month of 
October, 1922: Prophylactic night clinics for men in the capital: 
Santa Lucia, 520 treatments; Concepcién, 321 treatments; Cande- 
laria, 244 treatments. Gota de Leche (milk station) in San Salvador: 
3,125 tickets distributed; 2,632 bottles of milk distributed; pre- 
viously registered babies, 99; registered during the month, 22; 
registrations canceled, 6; average daily attendance, 100; 8 lectures 
delivered and 9 informative reports and pamphlets distributed. 

Consultation office: 240 children were brought to the consultation 
office, 346 prescriptions filled, 278 sick children treated, and 1 death 
registered. 

The Gota de Leche (milk station) of Sonsonate gave milk to 28 
mothers, and treated 14 children for different ailments. The free 
clinic of San Miguel treated 32 sick persons. 


URUGUAY. 


DaY NURSERY AND DISPENSARY IN EL Crerro.—A Day Nursery 
(No. 5) and dispensary (No. 2) were recently opened by the public 
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welfare commission in El Cerro, a suburb of Montevideo. This 
nursery is attended by 136 children from 3 to 5 years of age, who 
receive care and protection as well as food and preschool instruction. 
The building has large classrooms, dining rooms, baths, and a spacious 
playground. 

The dispensary consists of a milk station, of which the child 
welfare and nurses department has oversight, a polyclinic for general 
diseases, a dental clinic, and a dispensary for venereal diseases. 


VENEZUELA. 


NatTionaL Rep Cross pIsPENSARY.—As already noted in the 
BULLETIN, a dispensary, whose purpose was the treatment of syphilis, 
was recently established in Caracas by the Venezuelan Red Cross. A 
large number of patients come in consultation hours, which are held 
from 9 to 11 in the morning for men and from 8 to 5 in the afternoon 
for women. Injections are given at the same time. 

Now, however, the dispensary is broadening its field, for Dr. G. 


Hernandez Zozaya is to hold an office hour for children, and Dr.. 


Gutierrez Alfaro wil have a clinic for women, in which it is hoped to 
accomplish much in the way of prenatal care. The Red Cross offers 
this service gratuitously, and desires to make it available to as 
many women as possible, in order that the work for the protection of 
children may be carried on with an increasing measure of success. 





ARGENTINA. 


NEW NAVAL VESSELS.—The Ministry of the Navy has reported the 
arrival of the sea-going tug which the United States agreed to fur- 
nish to Argentina as part payment for the transport Azopardo, sunk 
in collision with the American ship American Legion. A transport 
was also turned over by the United States to Argentina for the same 
reason on January 12. This new transport is to be named America. 

Monuments To AscAsUBI AND AVELLANEDA.—On November 17, 
1922, a monument to Hilario Asc4subi, gaucho poet and soldier of 
the independence, was unveiled in the Recoleta Cemetery, Buenos 
Aires. 

A monument to Dr. Nicolas Avellaneda was unveiled in the same 
cemetery on November 25, 1922, the thirty-seventh anniversary of 
the stateman’s death, the ceremonies being attended by representa- 
tives of the Government, military and naval officers, and delegations 
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from various societies. It was during the administration of Doctor 
Avellaneda as President of Argentina that Buenos Aires was made 
the federal capital. 

LecTURE BY AN AMERICAN MUSEUM DiIRECTOR.—Dr. William P. 
Wilson recently gave a lecture before the school of economics, Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires. The subject of the lecture was the Commer- 
cial Museum of Philadelphia, of which Doctor Wilson is director, and 
his description of the museum and its work was of great interest to 
the audience, as he spoke especially of the Argentine exhibits and of 
the usefulness of the museum’s display of wool. 


BRAZIL. 


AMERICAN COMMISSION.—President Bernardes received the Ameri- 
can commission to the Brazilian Centennial on December 19, 1922, 
and was invited to attend the inauguration of the American Pavilion 
and the American Industrial Building on December 23. 


CHILE. 


Visir oF Santos Dumonr.—Declared the ‘illustrious guest” of 
the city of Santiago, Sefior Alberto Santos Dumont, the famous 
Brazilian aviator, was given a most cordial welcome by officials and 
public alike on the occasion of his recent visit. Fifteen military air- 
planes took the air at once at the aviation school in his honor; a 
street was named for him; he was the center of many functions, and 
the recipient of the Al mérito medal from the Government. 


COLOMBIA. 


PrEaceE Day.—By a law sanctioned by Congress, November 21, 
1922, was declared a national holiday and named “ Dia de la Paz.” 
This date, which is the twentieth anniversary of the treaty of the 
Wisconsin, signed November 21, 1902, was celebrated with great 
rejoicing throughout the Republic. 

The signatories of that pact, pledging the faith of the Colombian 
political parties, closed an era of strife and established the peace of 
the Republic on a definite basis. 

When this law was under consideration in Parliament, the com- 
mittee alluded to the reforms in institutional and material order 
which had been made in favor of peace, the most important being 
the amendments to the constitution, which made it genuinely 
national, giving a wide scope to public opinion, and insuring the 
proportional representation of the political parties, the limitation 
of public authority, and all the protective measures distinctive of a 
Republican Government. Mention was also made of the superior 
courts and the authority given the supreme court to revoke unconstitu- 
tional laws, thus placing a check on the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. 
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CUBA. 


BrnaAvENTE.—On December 17, 1922, the famous Spanish author 
and dramatist, Sr. Jacinto Benavente, arrived in Habana, where he 
received a very warm welcome from the populace and was the guest 
of honor at an official banquet given by the mayor of the city. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Dr. Manvuet Arturo Macuapo.—On December 10, 1922, Dr. 
Manuel Arturo Machado died in Santo Domingo at the age of 52 
years. He was known and honored as a professor of law, jurist, 
author, statesman, and orator. Doctor Machado at one time served 
as a justice of the supreme court and later as Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. 

GUATEMALA. 

POLICE DEPARTMENT.—An identification section has been added 
to the police department of Guatemala City to take charge of finger 
printing and anthropological information. 

LIBRARY DONATION.—The library department of the Mexican 
Ministry of Public Instruction has sent a gift of books to the library 
of the Society of Natural Sciences and Pharmacy of Guatemala. The 
donation includes works of literature, science, sociology, history, 
mathematics, physics, sanitation and medicine. 

AviaTion.—The Department of Aviation is training Guatemalan 
pilots and reconstructing planes in the national aircraft shop. Sr. 
Ricardo Rodas, a Guatemalan, recently made a flight in a Bleriot 
reconstructed in the shop at the aviation field. Sr. Miguel Garcia 
Granados has been making exhibition flights. 


HAITI. 


FIRE PREVENTION.—Fire-prevention week was observed in Port | 


au Prince last December, when the public was urged to dispose of 
all inflammable débris collected in or near buildings. 


HONDURAS. 


TEGUCIGALPA-MANAGUA FLIGHT.—On December 17, 1922, Aviator 
Massi made a successful flight from Tegucigalpa to Managua, about 
150 miles distant. 

MEXICO. 

Facts about Mexico.—On January 1, 1923, El Universal, an impor- 
tant paper of Mexico City, published a large special edition with many 
illustrations which bore the title ‘“Cémo es México.” The geology 
of the Republic, its hydrography, climate, physical aspects, com- 
plex social problems and practically every aspect of its economic 
life and natural resources are covered by interesting and valuable 
articles. Statistics regarding agricultural, mining, cae petroleum 
production, a description of the forest wealth of the country and 
Mexican flora and fauna, a discussion of the means of communication, 
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and useful information for those interested in any way in Mexican 
affairs are to be found here. 

This important compilation, the result of national initiative and 
cooperation, is a valuable work of reference regarding Mexico, giving 
a clear conception of its wealth and progress. 


PANAMA. 


STRANGERS’ CLrus.—The Strangers’ Club of Colén opened its new 
building on December 16, 1922. The inauguration of the fine club- 
house was attended by many guests. 

Sr. JACINTO BENAVENTE.—The Spanish dramatist just named, 
who lately received the Nobel prize for literature, gave two perform- 
ances with his theater company at the National Theater in Panama, 
after having visited Argentina and other South American countries. 
Sefior Benavente and his company were en route to Cuba and New 


York. 
PARAGUAY. 


GUARANI PLAY.—In December, 1922, a play by the poet Barrios 
entitled ‘‘Amor y Lagrimas,” written and performed in Guarani, the 
indigene language of Paraguay, was staged for the first time in a 
Paraguayan theater. The story of the play is taken from typical 
scenes in Paraguayan country life. 


URUGUAY. 


Decorations.—The President of the Republic of Portugal con- 
ferred on President Brum. the Grand Cross of the Order of the Tower 
and Sword; on the Minister of Foreign Affairs and ex-ambassador of 
Uruguay on a special mission to Brazil, the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Christ; and on the Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs and the in- 
troducer of ambassadors the insignia of officer and commander of the 


same order, respectively. 
VENEZUELA. 


STATUE OF MarsHAL SucrE.—By presidential decree an eques- 
trian statue will be erected to the memory of the Marshal of Ayacucho 
in the town of Maracay. 

FRIENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA.—The 
Government of Venezuela has conferred the Collar of the Order of the 
Liberator on His Excellency Gen. Pedro Nel Ospina, President of 
Colombia; the medal of the highest degree of the same order on Dr. 
Jorge Velez, Minister of Foreign Relations; the rank of officer of the 
order on Dr. Antonio Gémez Restrepo, Secretary of Foreign Rela- 
tions; and that of commander of the order on Gen. Luis Morales 
Berti, director of the Telegraph Department. 

NEw THEATER.—Work has begun on the capacious new theater to 
be built in the town of Ocumare del Tuy. It will be suitable for any 
kind of entertainments. 
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Subject. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
1922. 
Proposed live-stock census of Argentina.._.......------.-.-.-.-- Dec. 1] W. Henry Robertson, consul 
peneral at Buenos Aires. 
Live stock in Province of Buenos Aires Sk OF 
Maunicipalitases/on carsand tricks: 62 Snc5 |e) oe nfoa tases gs se Wilbert L. Bonney, consul at 
Rosario. 
Cereal prices week ending Dec. 14, 1922......................---- Dec. 19 | Raleigh A. Gibson, consul in 
charge, Buenos Aires. 
BOLIVIA. 
Statistics of Bolivian imports for the year 1921................... Dec. 28 | Dayle C. McDonough, consul 
at La Paz. 
BRAZIL. 
Saturday night cables from Recife to the United States.......... Dec. 2/|C. R. Cameron, consul at . 
_| Pernambuco. 
Miunicipaliloan for Reciios 222 5. 5.9 a be ee Pee Dee. 8 0. 
The brazilian lumber market: sryesel208.c2c20cnseee eke e eee nce Dec. 11| A. T. Haeberle, consul in 
charge, Rio de Janeiro. 
Customs receipts in Brazil during 1921....................2...--- Dec. 13 Do. 
Steel plant at Ribeirao Preto................... Lah SPM oy 3 alee Dec. 20 Do. 
Cotton exports for 9 months of 1922...............222.22222----+- Dec. '21 Do. 
Production of ‘‘yerva maté,’’ in State of Parana................- Dec. 23 | E.M. Lawton, consul at Sao 
aulo. 
Principal éxports and total imports of Brazil from January to | Dec. 27 | A. E. Haeberle. 
October, 1922. 
New tobacco experimental station and seed farm for Brazil......|_.- Goe2s22 Do. 
CHILE. a 
Radio telephone to be tested in Chile’s desert lands.........-.-. Dec. 7 | Richard P. Butrick, vice con- 
vas sul at Iquique. 
Bolivian commerce through the port of Arica..............-.-.-- Nov. 24 | Egmont C. von Tresckow, 
consul at Arica. 
Croprepontie ecko ee see eee een gem ts a ay eure Nov. 29 | S. Reid Thompson, consul at 
i : * Concepcion. 
Chilean internal revenue statistics...............---..----------- Dec. 9 | C. F. Deichman, consul gen- 
eral at Valparaiso. 
Increased parpines of Chilean state railways.................-.-- Dec. 16 Do. 
Summary of Chilean agricultural conditions.................-.-- Dec. 19 Do. 
Building baom ini Central Chile: t: -- S8 ee es Dec. 26 Do. 
COLOMBIA. 
November, 1922, report on general conditions, exports, construc- | Dec. 10 | William A. Hickey, vice con- 
tion work, ete. sul at Barranquil Tia. 
COSTA RICA. 
Opportunity for Avocado culture in Costa Rica................-- Nov. 15 | John James Meily, consul at 
: Port Limon. 
Statistics of 1921-22 coffee crop. 2.0.2. 2 Dec. 9 | Henry S. Waterman, consul 
at San Jose. 
Market for textbooks in Costa Rica... - 2) ..22.224.2. 2082. 2202.02 Dec. 14 Do. 
Method of applying duties in Costa Rica....................---- Dec. 20 Do. 
1923. 
December report on general conditions. .............-...-.-.-.-- Jan. 4 Do. 
Rating affecting insurance laws 22-6 ase ak ee ee eee ule SedOLens Do. 
CUBA. 
Outlook for 1922-23 sugar crop in Oriente Province.............- Dec. 12} Harold D. Clum, consul at 
Santiago de Cuba. 
LHe MArKOeb LOOT sc. ten eae se oe cae trae ee oa ee Dec. 14| Charles Forman, consul at 
Nueva Gerona. 
Sugar crop in Cienfuegos consular district for 1922............... Dec. 16 | Frank Bohr, consul at Cien- 
fuegos. 
ECUADOR. 
Amendments to Ecuadorian import tariff. ..................---- Dec. 12 | Frederic W. Goding, consul 
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Reports Received to January 25, 1923. 











Subject. Date. Author. 
GUATEMALA. 
Guatemala automobile market.......-.-.- 2-2-2 ---2cene---2s-- =e Dec. 11 | Arthur C. Frost, consul at 
E : Guatemala City. 
Report on commerce and industries for November, 1922......... Dec. 15 Do. 
First shipment of marble from Guatemala.............-.-.---.-- Dec. 28 Do. 
Valuation of cedar and other hardwoods.................--.----- Dec. 29 Do. 
HONDURAS. a 
Explorations in Department of Olancho.-.......-..--.--.------- Nov. 21 | Robert L. Keiser, consul at 
: Tegucigalpa. 
Foreign trade of Honduras during fiscal year ended July 31, 1922.) Nov. 27 Do. 
Tegucigalpa station of the Tropical Radio Telegraph Co........- Dec. 10 Do. 
Mhemnarketionm Ouonvehiclese=c sneer ecss seer nenecceee eee ee Dec. 15 Do. 
MEXICO. 
Rotary. Clubroreanizedsine Mampi COls = aseee eee ee see see eee Dec. 14 | James B. Stewart, consul at 
Tampico. 
MhennsirancelbUsimessinme Mex COm eee see asec emesis ece Dec. 27 | Claude I Dawson, consul at 


‘ Mexico City. 
New regulations governing revalidation of foreign diplomas for | Dec. 28 Do. 
the practice of professions in Mexico. 


1923. 








Registration and use of automotive vehicles...............-..-.- Jem) 2 Do. 
Modification of import duties on almonds and cocoa.........-..- Jane. so Do. 
NICARAGUA. 
is 1922. 
Survey of general conditions for November, 1922...............-. Dec. 15 arold Playter, consul at 
orinto. 
Possible market for portable electric plants....................-- Dec. 19 Do. 
PANAMA. 
Report on commerce and industries for November, 1922......... .| Dec. 26 poate? Orr,-consul at Pana- 
ma City. 
PERU. 
Blectric cuLremGavalla blew ebentiane cen sees seeae ene aces ae Nov. 25 | Claude E. Guyant, consul in 
: charge, Callao-Lima. 
pohehnanke tronbemtOoks= snesaeaa cece ieee os as seen eres cei Dec. 5 Do. 
Peruvian foreign trade first 10 months of 1922.................... Dec. 24 Do. 
URUGUAY. 
Foreign trade of Uruguay for September, 1922, and from Jan. 1 | Nov. 27 | David J. D. Myers, consul at 
to Sept. 30, 1922. Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA. 
Sugar production for season of 1922-23.................--..------ Dec. 27 | S.J. Fletcher, vice consul at 





La Guaira. 











PUBLICATIONS ADDED TO THE COLUMBUS MemorIAL LIBRARY DURING AUGUST, 
1g22. 


(Continued from February.) 
GENERAL BOOKS. 


Método de corte ropa blanca, ropa de color de sefioras, nifios y caballeros, corsés para 
sefiora. [Por] Sara C. v. de Quirés ... Paris, Imprenta H. Elias, no date. 
illus. 240 p. 8°. 

Notes and news on international educational affairs, New York, Institute of Inter- 
national Education. April 10, 1922. fold. tables. 37 p. 8°. 

Second general meeting international chamber of commerce, Rome, March 19-26, 
1923. Washington, American Section, International Chamber of Commerce, 
1922. illus. map. 4°. pamp. 

Telephone and telegraph statistics of American Republics (including the Guianas 
and British Honduras). January 1, 1921. New York, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., 1922. Bulletin No. 11. [6]p. 4°. 

The cotton control board. By Hubert D. Henderson, M. A., Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Oxford; At the Clarendon Press, 1922. xiv, 74, 
fey Sai: age 

The new Latin America. By J. Warshaw, Ph. D. With an introduction by James 
E. LeRossignol, LL. D. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1922. front. 
pls. xxi, 415 p. map. 8°. 

The triumph of American diplomacy. By Hannis Taylor. Washington, G. P. O., 
1922. 22 ps 8%. 

MAPS. 

CUBA. 


Map of the active sugar plantations of the Island of Cuba. Giving the names and 
showing the location of all centrals. Compiled by Munson Steamship Lines. 
Published by The Cuba Review, New York, 1922°. Size 14 x 354 inches. 


MEXICO. 


Carta del ferrocarril Sur Pacifico Mazatlan a Tepic. Escala 1:500,000. Size 164 x 
264 inches. Secretaria de Comunicaciones y Obras Publicas. Seccién de 
Cartografia y Dibujo, Mexico. [Blue print, revised in 1922.] 

Carta general de caminos de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos. Formada por la Direc- 
cidn de Caminos y Puentes, con mejoramiento de datos. Por disposicién del 
Secretario de Comunicaciones y Obras Publicas. Ing. Manuel Rodriguez 
Gutierrez, 1920. Escala 1:2,000,000. Size 43 x 66 inches. (Blue print.) 

Carta general de los ferrocarriles de la Reptblica Mexicana. Escala 1:4,000,000. 
Size 22 x 33 inches. Mayo de 1916. [Blue print.] 

Communications map of Mexico. Polyconic projection U. S. C. & G. Survey tables. 
Scale 1:2,500,000. Size 34 x 484 inches. Military Intelligence Division, 
General Staff, U.S. A. 1922. Map No. 66. 


GENERAL, 


The Atlantic. [Map showing cable lines and distances]. Scale 1:23,433,200. Size 
334 x 254 inches. Compiled by Military Intelligence Division, G-2. General 
Staff, U.S. Army, 1922. (M. I. D.G.S. Map No: 103.) 
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The Pacific. [Map showing ownership or mandate of the Islands of the Pacific.] 
Scale 1:23,546,157. Size 334 x 35 inches. Compiled by Military Intelligence 
Division, G-2, General Staff, U.S. Army. Washington, 1921. [M.I. D.G.S. 
Map No. 97.] 


NEW PERIODICALS. 
[Not heretofore listed. | 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Anales de la Asociacién Argentina Criadores de Shorthorn. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
Afio 1, No. 2. February, 1922. 

Industria. Buenos Aires. Monthly. Afio 3, No. 23, September, 1921. (Dedicada 
a tratar especialmente asuntos de propaganada, organizacién y sistema de venta. 
Organo propulsor del comercio y la industria nacional.) 

Informacién Comercial e Industrial. Buenos Aires. Monthly. No. 18, January, 
1921. (Publication of the Direccién General de Comercio e Industria.) 

La Opinidn. Chajari. Weekly. Afio 3, No. 343, March 18, 1922. 

La Pantalla. Buenos Aires. Weekly. Afio 1, No. 4, April 18, 1922. (Semanario 
Cinematogr4fico Sudamericano.) 

Revista Comercial. La Plata. Semi-Monthly. Afio 13, No. 281, June 15, 1922. 
(Organo oficial del ‘‘Centro de Almacereros Minoristas y Anexos.) 

Revista de la Educacién Fisica. Buenos Aires. Irregular. (Organo del Instituto 
Nacional Superior de Educacién Fisica.) 

Revista del Impuesto Unico. Buenos Aires. Monthly. Afiol, No. 1, October, 1921. 

Revista Universitaria del Litoral. Parana. Monthly. Afioi, No.1, January, 1922. 

Siglo. Buenos Aires. Monthly. Afio 10, No. 1, April, 1922. (Revista de Pensa- 
miento Catdlico; Organo de los C. C. de E.) 


BOLIVIA. 


Revista Boliviana de Instruccién Publica. La Paz. Monthly. Afio 1, No. 1, 
June 1, 1922. (Organo mensual del H. Consejo Universitario de La Paz.) 


BRAZIL. 


Archivos da Escola Superior de Agricultura e Medicina Veterinaria. Pinheira, 
Estado de Rio de Janeiro. Semi-annual. Vol. 1, No. 1, September, 1917. 

Boletim Commercial do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro. Monthly. Anno 1, No. 2. May, 
1921. (Revista dedicada aos interesses do commercio Brasileiro e a propaganda 
do Brasil em todos os paizes estrangeiros. ) 

A Capital. Sto Paulo. Daily. Anno 12, No. 28, 1922. 

Monthly Bulletin of the American Chamber of Commerce. Santos. Monthly. Vol. 
1, No. 1, January, 1922. (Members of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States.) 

Revista de Direito Publico e de Administra¢io Federal, Estadual e Municipal. Rio 
de Janeiro. Anno 1, Vol. 2, No. 1, July—Aug. 1921. 


CHILE. 


Agronomia. Santiago de Chile. Monthly. Afio 12, No. 1, January, 1922. (Organo 
de la Sociedad Agrondémica de Chile.) 

Boletin de la Camara Oficial Espafiola de Comercio de Chile. Valparaiso. Monthly. 
Afio 1, No. 1, December, 1922. 

The Chilian Review. London, England. Vol. 1, No. 1, August, 1921. (A social, 
economic, and commercial survey of the Republic of Chile.) 

Efémeridas Marianas. Santiago de Chile. Monthly. Afio 5, No. 4, April, 1922. 

Vida Telegréfica. Concepcién. Monthly. Afio 1, No. 1, April 1, 1922. (Organo 
de los Empleados del Ramo.) 
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COLOMBIA. 


Anales de la Asamblea de Antioquia. Medellin. Irregular. Afio 12, No. 3, March 
15, 1922. c 

Diario de la Costa. Cartagena. Daily. Afio 7, No. 1483, March 10, 1922. 

Diario del Comercio. Barranquilla. Daily. Afio1, No. 3, July 18, 1922. 


COSTA RICA. 


Ardua. Heredia. 8 timesa year. Afio 1, Nos. 5-6, Nov.—Dec., 1921. 
La Nacién. San José. Daily. Afio1, No. 128, June 5, 1922. 


CUBA. 


The Economic Bulletin of Cuba. Havana. Monthly. Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1922. 
(Review of Financial and Commercial events of the month.) 
Espaia. Havana. Weekly. Aiiol, No.1, April 9, 1922. (Semanario Ilustrado.) 


Revista del Colegio Farmacéutico de la Habana. Havana. Monthly. Tomo 1, 
No.1. March 15, 1922. (Publicacién cientifica mensual.) 

Revista Parlamentaria de Cuba. Havana. Monthly. Tomo 1, No. 1, April, 1922. 
(Publicacién mensual politica, historia, intereses profesionales, cultura general 


y defensa nacionalista. ) 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 


El Siglo. Santo Domingo. Daily. Afio 13, No. 1793, April 22, 1922. . (Diario 
popular independiente. Sucesor de ‘‘El Tiempo” fundado en 1910.) 


GUATEMALA. 


Diario de la Tarde. Quezaltenango. Daily. Afio1, No. 68, February 17, 1922. 

La Escuela de Agricultura. Guatemala. Semi-Monthly. Afio 1, No. 3, February 
1, 1922. (Periddico dedicado a la ensefianza y propaganda agricola.) 

El Universo. Guatemala. Monthly. Afio 1, No. 50, June 29, 1922. (Periddico 
de Informacion y de literatura.) 


HONDURAS. 


La Escuela Primaria. Santa Rosa de Copan. Monthly. Tomo 3, No. 18, 2a Epoca. 
Dec. 31, 1920. (Revista mensual pedagédgica: Organo de los Maestros de Copan 
y Ocotepeque.) 

Excelsior. Tegucigalpa. Daily. Afiol, No. 255, February, 1922. 


MEXICO. 


Boletin de la Universidad Nacional del Sureste. Mérida. Monthly. Epoca1, Tomo 
1, No. 1, March, 1922. 

Boletin del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia Historia y Etnograffa. Mexico, D. F. 
Quarterly. Epoca4a. Tomo 1, July, 1922. 

El Evangelista Cristiano. Aguascalientes. Monthly. Tomo 2, No. 10, February 1, 
1922. 

Jueves de Excelsior. Mexico, D. F. Weekly. June 29, 1922. (El periddico de 
la vida nacional.) 

El Libro y el Pueblo. Mexico, D. F. Monthly. Afio 1, No. 1. March 1, 1922. 
(Organo del Departamento de Bibliotecas de la Secretaria de Educacién.) 

Mexican Trade News. New York. Weekly. Vol. 1, No.1, July 3, 1922. (Devoted 
to Mexican-American trade and commerce.) 

México Industrial. Mexico, D. F. Monthly. Tomo 1, No. 1, January, 1922. 
(Organo de la Confederacién de c4maras industriales.) 
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Mexico Magazine. El Paso, Texas. Weekly. Vol. 1, No. 3, March 4, 1922. (An 
international illustrated weekly magazine, devoted to the development of the 
natural resources of the Republic of Mexico through the dissemination of accurate 
information about their possibilities. Organ of the Mexican Investment Syn- 
dicate.) 

Peridédico Oficial. Mexicali. Irregular. Tomo 35, No. 16, April 20, 1922. (Organo 
del Gobierno del Distrito Norte de la Baja California.) 

La Tribuna. Veracruz. Daily. Tomo 1, No. 101, June 5, 1922. 


NICARAGUA. 


El Independiente. Leon. Daily. Afio 26, No. 6898, January 14, 1922. 

El Pacifico. Managua. Daily. Afio 26, No. 49, June 3, 1922. (Diario dela manana. 
Periddico politico y de informacidén general.) 

El Tiempo. Managua. Bi-weekly. Formerly ‘‘La Casa Blanca.’’ Afio 1, No. 25. 
March 12, 1922. (Bisemanal de combate y noticioso. ) 


PANAMA. 


The Times. Panama, Panama. Daily. Vol. 1, No. 281, July 14, 1922. (Isthmian 
Journal of Commerce and Industry.) 


PERU. 


Continental. Lima. Monthly. Afio1, No. 1, January 31, 1921. (Revista mensual 
de comercio, industrias y finanzas. Organo de la Asociacién Bancaria de De- 
portes.) 

Estadistica del Comercio Exterior del Peri. Callao. Monthly. Formerly ‘‘Boletin 
de Aduanas.”” January, 1922. 

La Industria. Trujillo. Daily. Afio 27, No. 8209. April 21, 1922. 


SALVADOR. 

Espiral. San Salvador. Semimonthly. Afio 1, No. 1, March 15, 1922. (Revista 
del Hogar.) 

Revista Salvadorefia de Educacién Fisica. San Salvador. Monthly. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January, 1922. 

El Salvador Médico. San Salvador. Monthly. Afio 1, No. 1, April 30, 1922. 
(Revista Mensual. Organo de la Sociedad de Estudiantes de Medicina ‘‘ Emilio 
Alvarez.’’) 


VENEZUELA, 


Hispanoamérica. Caracas. Monthly. Afio1, Tomol, No.1, January, 1922. 


Pusuications AppED DurInG SEPTEMBER, 1922. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Anuario de estadistica de la Provincia de Tucumén ‘correspondiente al afio 1920. 
Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos G. Kraft, 1922. 383 p. 4°. 

Definition of the Argentine Patriotic League. (A guide to social welfare.) Buenos 
Aires, 1922. 29p. 8°. 

Memoria del Ministerio del Interior 1921-1922. Buenos Aires, 1922. 852, viii p. 
4°, 

El pueblo de San Fernando, la escuela y Ja biblioteca. Por Angel F. Rossi. Buiblio- 
teca y museo popular ‘‘Juan N. Madero.’”? San Fernando, Imp. La Razén, 
1922. 13p. 12°. 

Sarmiento asociacién protectora de animales. Memoria, 1921-1922. Buenos Aires, 
192%) grep: 8°. 
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BRAZIL. 


Annapolis. Conferencia historica no instituto historico e geographico de Sergipe em 
27 de novembro de 1915. Pelo padre Dr. Joaio de Mattos Freire de Carvalho. 
Aracaji, Est. Graphico F. Sampaio & C., 1922. iv, 129, ii p. 8°. 

Boletim meteorologico anno de 1914. Observacgées meteorologicas feitas no ex- 
observatorio nacional, hojo instituto central do Rio de Janeiro, e nas estacdes 
da rede Nacional. Directoria de Meteorologia. [Rio de Janeiro], Officinas 
Graphicas da Escola de Aprendizes Artifices de Campos, 1922. maps. 121 p. 4°. 

Brazil centennial. The American delegation to South America and the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, 1922. map. illus. 31(1)p. 4°. 

Collecc¢a ~ de leis e decretos de 1920. Estado de Sergipe. Aracaju, Imprensa Official, 
1921.” 278, Ixxxi, 27, vi, 316 p. 8°. ; 

Memorias do Instituto Oswaldo Cruz. Anno 1922. Tomo XIV, FaciculoI. Rio de 
Janeiro—Manguinhos, 1922. pls. 141, 98 p. 8°. (Text in Portuguese and 
English.) 

Novo Sergipe. Depoimento para a verdade historica sobre a administra¢io Pereira 
Lobo. [Pelo] Canto e Mello. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. e Papelaria Villas-Boas & 
2199s) Gs ap.. 8°. 

Possibilities of cotton cultivation in the state of Cear4 north-east Brazil. Paper 
presented to the eleventh international cotton congress of Stockholm, June, 
1922. By Ildefonso Albano. Manchester, Taylor Garnett Evans & Co., 1922. 
14 208°. 

Raymond-Whitcomb cruise to the Brazilian centennial exposition, West Indies, 
Panama, and South America. Boston, Raymond-Whitcomb Company, 1922. 
illus.” 5551) p. 8°. 

Relatorio da directoria. ‘Centro Industrial do Brasil. Para ser apresentado 4 as- 
samblea geral ordinaria do anno de 1922. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. do Jornal do 
Commercio, 1922. fold. tables. x, 284p. 4°. 

Synopse do recenseamento realizado em 1 de setembro de 1920. Populacio pecuaria, 
ntiimero de animales das varias especies de gado. Rio de Janeiro, Directoria 
geral de estatistica, 1922. 51(1)p. 8°. 


CHILE. 


Cartas sobre el problema de la infancia. Por Ismael Valdés Valdés. Santiago de 
Chile, Imprenta Balcells & Co., 1919. 123 p. 12°. 

Censo de la Reptiblica de Chile de 15 de Diciembre de 1920. Noticia preliminar. 
Oficina Central de Estadistica. Santiago de Chile, Soc. Imp. y Lit. Universo, 
1921. 14p. 4°. 

La cuestién de las aguas del rfo Mauri. Notas cambiadas entre los gobiernos de 

Chile y Bolivia. 1922. map. vi, 39 p. 8°. 

La cuestién del Pacifico y las nuevas orientaciones de Bolivia. Por Luis Barros 
Borgofio. II edicién. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta y Libreria ‘‘Artes y Letras, 
1922. 290p. 8°. 

La guerra del Pacifico. Por Charles de Varigny. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
Cervantes, 1922. xx,139p. 12°. 

Hacia la solucién. Apuntaciones al margen de la negociacién chileno-peruana de 
1921. Por Ernesto Barros Jarpa. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 
1922. 363p. 8°. 

Tacna y Arica bajo la soberanfa Chilena. Por Carlos Varas (Mont-Calm). Santiago 
de Chile, Imp. de ‘‘La Nacién,” 1922. front. port. illus. map. 332,iip. 8°. 


COLOMBIA. 


Conquest of New Granada, being the life of Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada. By R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922. front. map. 
xi, 272 p. 8°. 
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Memoria del ministro de obras ptiblicas al congreso de 1922. Tomo1. Bogota, Casa 
Editorial Minerva, 1922. map. pls. 248 p. 8°. 

Memoria del ministro del tesoro al congreso de 1922. Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 
1922 ixvil, 150'p. — 8°: 

COSTA RICA. 

Apuntes sobre sericultura. Por Francisco PrietoQ. De ‘‘La Escuela Costarricense, ” 
Julio de 1922. San José, Imprenta Maria v. de Lines, 1922. 37p. 4°. 

Escritos de José Ignacio Escobar. Seleccién y prélogo del Dr. Diego Mendoza. San 
José, Publicado por J. Garcfa Monge, 1922. 87 (1) p. 12°. 

Estadistica demogrdfica. Poblacién de la reptblica el 31 de Diciembre de 1921. 
Oficina Nacional de Estadistica. San José, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. 19p. 4°. 

Informe anual del Director Nacional de Higiene. Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. 
39 p. 8°. 

Informe correspondiente al 15 de julio de 1922. Banco de Costa Rica. [San José], 
Imp. Trejos Hnos. [5] p. 4°. 

Proceso de la restauracidn 6 la intervencién Americana en Costa Rica. San José, 

Imprenta, Liberia y Enc., Alsina, 1922. 328 p. 8°. 


CUBA. 


Cédigo penal para la reptiblica de Cuba. Proyecto de sus libros primero y segundo. 
Por el Dr. Moisés A. Vieites, ponente designado por la seccién ‘‘B” de la comisién 
codificadora nacional, Habana, Mayo, 1922. Habana, Imprenta ‘“‘Avisador 
Comercial,’’? 1922. 32p. 8°. 

Coleccién Legislativa. Leyes, decretos y resoluciones de 1° de julio 4 31 de agosto 
de 1915. Volume 49. Habana, Imprenta de Rambla, Bouza y Ca., 1922. 995 
Degas 

ECUADOR. 

Informe del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores Junio de 1921—-Junio de 1922. Quito, 
Talleres Tip. Nacionales, 1922. 257 p. 8°. 

Informe del ministro de hacienda, 1921. Quito, Imprenta y Enc. Nacionales, [1922]. 
224,158 p. 4°. 

Informe que presenta el director general de sanidad publica al sefior ministro de ins- 
truccién publica y sanidad sobre los trabajos sanitarios correspondientes al afio 
1921. Guayaquil, Papelerfa e Imprenta Garay, 1922. tables. 45 p. 8°. 

Presupuesto de ingresos y egresos de la nacién para el ejericio econémico de 1922. 
Ministerio de hacienda. Quito, Imp. y Enc. Nacionales, 1922. 98 p. 4°. 

Sepulturas ricas de oro en la provincia del Azuay. (Tirada aparte del nimero 9 del 
Boletin de la Academia Nacional de Historia). Quito, Imprenta de la Uni- 
versidad Central, 1922. 7p. 4°. 

La situacién bancaria del Ecuador. La moratoria, la deuda del gobierno, los cambios, 
el cacao, etc. Quito, Impreso por Enrique Ramos, [1922]. fold. table. 20 p. 8°. 


GUATEMALA. 


Native names and uses of some plants of eastern Guatemala and Honduras. By S. F. 
Blake. Washington, D. C., Contributions from the United States National 
Herbarium, Vol. 24, part 4. 1922. pls. v, 87-100p. 8°. 


MEXICO. 


Constitucién politica del estado de Sinaloa. Expedida el dia 22 de junio de 1922 
reformando la de 25 de agosto de 1917. Culiacan Rosales, Imprenta del Gobierno 
del Estado, 1922. 5lp. 8°. 

Explicacién del simbolismo de la decoracién arqueoldégica del templo de Quetzalcoatl 
(La Ciudadela) de Teotihuacin. Mexico, D. F. Apartado Postal 1476, 1922. 
@ per i2e, 
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Jeroglificos de apellidos espafioles. Estudio de interpretacién presentado a la sociedad 
Mexicana de geografia y estadistica. Mexico, D. F. Apartado Postal, Nu. 1476. 
1922. illus. 37(1)p. 12°. 

PANAMA, 


Censo demografico de la Provincia de Cocle, 1920. Boletin No.3. Direccién General 
del Censo. Panama, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. 126 p. 8°. 

Mensaje dirigido por el presidente de la reptiblica de Panamé a la asambleéa nacional 
al inaugurar sus sesiones ordinarias el 1° de septiembre de 1922. Panamé4, Im- 
prenta Nacional, 1922. 85 p. 4°. 


PARAGUAY. 


Cédigo rural con las adiciones, supresiones y modificaciones. Compilacién ordenada 
por el director de tierras y colonias D. Genaro Romero, Asuncidén, 1920. 34 (1) 
D. 7.0% 

Exposici6n del Dr. Gualberto Cards Huerta en la sesién del senado del 11 de mayo, 
con prefacio del discurso pronunciado el 7 de noviembre de 1921 en el Congreso 
Pleno. Asuncién, Imprenta Sudamericana, 1922. 72 p. 12°. 

Geografia del Paraguay. Por Luis de GAsperi. Primera edicién. Buenos Aires, 
Talleres ‘‘Casa Jacobo Peuser,’’ 1920. pls. 305 p. 12°. 


PERU. 

Mensaje presentado al Congreso ordinario de 1922 por el presidente de la reptiblica 
Lima, 1922. 26'p. 4°. ; 

SALVADOR. 

Memoria de los trabajos llevados a cabo por la junta de gobierno de la facultad de 
quimica y farmacia, durante el periodo de 1920-1922. Presentadaal sefior ministro 
de instruccién ptblica. San Salvador, Imprenta La Republica, 1922. pls. 
143 p. 4°. 

UNITED STATES. 

College & private school directory of the United States, 1922. The standard descrip- 
tive list of universities, colleges, private schools, technical, commercial and voca- 
tional schools in the United States. Compiled and published by Harry J. Myers. 
Chicago, Educational Aid Society, 1922. 480 p. 8°. 

Foreign commerce handbook. 1922-1923. [Washington, D. C.] Foreign commerce- 
department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1922. 31 p. 8°. 

Fourteenth census of the United States taken in 1920. Vol. 6, Agriculture reports for_ 
states, with statistics for counties . . . Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1922. 
4°. 3 vols. 

Impresiones de un Argentino sobre los Estados Unidos. Idiosincrasis de la organiza- 
cién de la famila, situacién de la mujer y observaciones sobre alguno de los pro- 
blemas sociales del momento, [Por] Enrique Gil. Conferencia dada en el 
Ateneo Hispano Americano el 19 de mayo de 1922. Buenos Aires, A. de Martino, 
192817 -p. 18°. = 

John Crerar Library report for the year 1921. Chicago, 1922. 38p. 8°. 

Panama Canal. Tariff No.6. Schedule of rates for supplies and services furnished to 
shipping and allied interests at the Panama Canal, (Superseding Panama Canal 
Tariff No. 5 and all supplements thereto.) In effect July 1, 1922. Mount Hope, 
C.Z. The Panama Canal Press, 1922. 44 p. 8°. 

Statistical abstract of the United States, 1921. Compiled by Edward Whitney. 
Washington, Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, 1922. xx, 942p. 8°. 

Tariff acts compared. A compilation of the paragraphs of the Bill H. R. 7456 as passed 
by the House of Representatives and as amended and passed by the Senate, to- 
gether with the corresponding provisions, respectively, of the tariff acts of 1909 
and 1913. Washington, United States Tariff Commission, 1922. iii, 389 p. 8°. 
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VALUES OF THE BASIC MONETARY 
UNITS OF THE COUNTRIES OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN 
UNITED STATES GOLD AND IN 
PANAMERICANOS! 




















Country. SMart | peta Rrricenoss ee | 
= 
ARGENTINA. 7 =>... - | Gold HiEReSOn aoe 4, 82 $0. 965 
TROMINAUN SG eaon onc eeo.o' | Gold | Boliviano - 1.95 0. 389 
IBIDAAI GS Go 6 0 3 0 826 | Gold | Milreis . . 2.73 0. 546 
GHInM en aeee cance es _ Gold WPRESOne sus 1.83 0. 365 
(COMOMB TAU ee este einen re Gold IBesOyea em. 4, 87 0.973 
GOS IRIGNA 6% co '6 658 Gold Colon. . . 2. 33 0. 465 
(OU N a Git3 ho Bo colrMorononee | Gold jeERCSON sper 5. 00 1. 000 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 2 GO so 6|\ 2290. c 5. 00 1. 000 
VGUAD ORS etcmer tamer ne | @Olel o oo) SOs os 2. 43 0. 487 
(GMA, 4 Go Jog one | Silver |; PESO 6 x 2.39 0.478 
WEIN g Goo pet a 0 6 | Gold . . .| Gourde. .- 1. 00 9. 200 
IFLONIDUIRIAS soe) let-n re Silver (eEeSO2 sae 2.39 0. 478 
NIDICO.6 6 6 og o-o 6 6 0 0 | Gold. . .| Peso... 2.49 0. 498 
NICARAGUA. ....-+-. | Gold. . .) Cordoba . 5. 00 1. 000 
TUACNTAUMIAG Gotti) eiet riaey vais |GiOldiene sa Dalboaien. 5. 00 1. 000 
PDARACWAO, Gs dbo 5 6 Goldimees mesonen ce 4, 82 0. 965 
IP MRUMPR She Soe ee alee ce Golcl 5 6 o/| Willore.. 5 5 24. 33 4. 866 
SATMADOR, o a oo an oe | Gold. . .| Colén 2.50 0. 500 
UNITED STATES. ..... [Golditegr nes) Dollarats ce 5.00 1. 000 
WiiGGWAses o 6b 06 oo 6 IG@oldl ae) Besos 5.17 1. 034 
WiskiavAODINN, 5 4 5 6 60 < Goldens eBolivaneur 0.97 | 0. 193 
| 











1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-American High Commission ata 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
- 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. Value given as of 
January 1, 1923. 

3 The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 
measures. 











LENGTH. SURFACE MEASURE. 
Centime terme ste -aneomeinr 0.39 inch Square meter... . .- 10.26 sq. feet 
MIG 6 Sl 6heko 9) Sic a 6 1a Chee) SEN IBIGGIRIRD Gao oo Goo OC 2.47 acres 
Keallome Lermecuecn em sor-lesmtene 0.62 mile | Square kilometer... 0. 38sq. mile 
Liquip MEASURE. | Dry MEASURE. 
LOTR) Parham ae een 1.06 quarts ILANKE) Caer Adele ee Cots 0.91 quart 
IBICOUOMND GG 5 6 6 O85 26.42 gallons Hectoliter. ..... . 2.84 bushels 
WEIGHT—A VOIRDUPOIS. WEIGHT—TROY. 
Giese 5 55 6 bo 15. 42 grains Gis’ Soo, atorevors 15.42 grains 
WOE 5 5 on a 2.2 pounds Kaew G 6 6 5 SOG 32.15 ounces 
QW os 5 oa 0 6 220. 46 pounds ioe | 3 6 6 5 5 8 2. 68 pounds 
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GOVERNING: BOARD-OF-THE 
PAN AMERICAN 
UNION 


CHARLES Evans Huauss, Secretary of State of the 
United States, Chairman ez officio. 


AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Brazen oye eee ee Snhr.Dr. Augusto CocHRANEDE ALENCAR, 
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Courtesy of M. Léon Dejean. 


HIS EXCELLENCY, M. JOSEPH LOUIS BORNO, PRESIDENT OF HAITI. 


M. Borno, who before his election to the Presidency was the Director of the National Law School of 
Haiti and a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, assumed office as 
President of Haiti on May 15, 1922, for a term of four years. At an earlier period of his career M. 
Borno distinguished himself in the diplomatic service of his country. His election to the First 
Magistracy of the Republic was the occasion of congratulations from all parts of the world. 
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GEORGETOWN UNIV! 
SITY AND TH 
AMERICAN STUD 

ASSOCIATION ~ 2. * 


N January 28 of this year Georgetown University, Washington, 

D. C., was the scene of impressive ceremonies which marked 

the inauguration of a new association of students and a 

new policy of the university, both of great importance and 

interest to the nations of the Pan American Union, expressive, as they 
are, of international friendship between those nations. 

Entering to the strains of the national hymns of the American 
Republics, rendered by the United States Marine Band, the members 
of the academic procession, composed of the Latin American diplo- 
matic corps, the Third Assistant Secretary of State, the Director 
General of the Pan American Union, and the president and faculty 
of the university, took seats on the stage in Gaston Hall, whose 
walls, bearing the coats of arms of the New World Republics and the 
insignia of their most famous colleges and universities, were still 
further adorned for the occasion with the flags of the Pan American 
nations. 

After the Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, regent of the School of Foreign 
Service, had welcomed the guests, he briefly outlined the purposes 
of the Pan American Students’ Association of that school, making 
known in this connection the plan of the university to erect a building 
called the Hall of the Americas, dedicated to studies and gatherings 
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tending to strengthen to an ever greater degree the friendly relations 
existing between the sister Republics of this hemisphere. Among 
these assemblies an important place will undoubtedly be taken by 
the association just formed. 

At the close of Mr. Nevils’s remarks, Sr. Francisco Banda, a young 
Ecuadorean, the executive chairman of the Pan American Students’ 
Association, came forward to present the association, soliciting the 
formal approval of its constitution by President Creeden of the 
university, who affixed the seal of that institution. 

After expressing his pleasure in welcoming the new organization, 
President Creeden greatly enhanced the significance of the occasion 
by announcing that, beginning next fall, a four-year scholarship in 
the School of Foreign Service will be open to a student of each of 
the other 20 American Republics, nomination to the scholarship to 
be made by the diplomatic representative of the respective country in 
Washington. In taking this action, said President Creeden, the 
university but maintains a policy inaugurated a century ago with 
the establishment of a chair of Spanish and Portuguese, for the 
purpose of fostering at once more harmonious social and commercial 
relations with the Latin American nations and a closer union between 
the students of both continents. 

Following President Creeden, Sr. Beltran Mathieu, ambassador of 
Chile in the United States and dean of the Latin American diplomatic 
corps, after congratulating the university and the Pan American 
Students’ Association, addressed the audience with his usual felicity 
of thought and expression, on the subject of the duties of diplomats 
and the responsibilities of international character which they assume, 
speaking to the following effect: 

There is nothing more advantageous than the proximity and companionship of the 
young men of different nationalities who are destined to create relationships between 
the future men of the different sections of America destined for leadership. 

In my opinion nationalism is a most helpful and profitable factor in the struggle 
toward progress. I believe it is nothing more than a passing misuse of the term to 
claim that the sentiment of nationalism is to be taken as irreconcilable with the 
principle of human solidarity and Christian fraternalism. 

Say what you will there can be noother basis for international relations than justice 
applied both to the great and the small, and I would like to see that principle written 
across the portals of every foreign school. 

In the wave of discredit that threatens toengulf nearly all of our institutions— 
the sciences, religion, politics—even diplomacy is not by any means the least among 
those that would be affected. What can be said of diplomacy when the impression 
prevails that, in general, ministers and consuls are created out of political favor; 
when treaties do not prevail; when, indeed, in spite of them, and occasionally because 
of them, misunderstandings and friction result among the people of the earth? 

The present dark and sullen state of the world isscarcely a vindication of diplomacy. 
It is admitted that the conditions are exceptional and, please God, transitory, like the 
conditions resulting from epidemics that from time to time undermine the public 
health and test the science and devotion of the physicians. — 
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The belief is general that the activities and capacities of diplomats are shown to 
best advantage in the field of social functions, and that one is a good or bad diplomat 
according to the strength of his stomach rather than the vigor of his brain, or 
according to the agility with which he graces the cadences of that pseudomusical 
phenomenon called ‘‘jazz.’’... 

But, to look upon things not solely in their pleasureable aspects, let me say that 
diplomacy has its serious functions which at times take on the character of tragedy 
and call for the assumption of great responsibilities. A single false step, a single 
erroneous report, or the presence of a single irreconcilable obstacle will force decisions 
that may compromise the fate of an entire people. 

The diplomat is also accepted as a representative person—representative of the 
spirit, the mentality, the culture, and even of the social manners and customs of his 
country; so that he should be possessed of a certain equilibrium between his character 
and intellectual faculties. 

But ability is not all. Probably sincerity, which presupposes honor, is of greater 
weight. A diplomat may be exceedingly able and succeed in obtaining many advan- 
tages for his country, but if they are secured at the cost of injury to the other party, 
his labors will be ephemeral, if not, indeed, profitless. 

Nor can he achieve anything useful without an open mind that permits him to 
penetrate—preferably through sympathy rather than through criticism—individual 
character and idiosyncracies in the community in which he pursues his activities, 
which is equivalent to saying that he must be possessed of certain social gifts that 
will enable him to maintain easy contacts in the society wherein he is an official 
guest. And, to this end, let it be said in passing, he should not fail to perfect himself 
in the language of the country to which he is accredited. This, I am glad to note, is 
contemplated in the well-planned curriculum of this school. 

The commercial relations for which this school trains its students tend toward 
interest in mutual prosperity and progress; yet we should attach no less importance to 
intellectual and moral relations, for not by bread alone does man live, and it is in 
spiritual work that the characteristics of a people are most clearly manifest. 

In closing I take pleasure in expressing my best wishes to the young students, 
from among whom will be chosen future ambassadors, ministers, and consuls—and 
possibly those newly devised entities known as ‘‘observers,’’ who were wholly 
unknown to my books. 


Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, 
then expressed his felicitations of the Union, speaking in part as 
follows: 


I remember some years ago attending a meeting of university students at Buenos 
Aires, at which the desire was strongly expressed by the representatives of the Argen- 
tine universities to establish closer ties with their fellow students in the United 
States. Our meeting of this afternoon marks a step toward the realization of this 
project. It possesses a further and deeper significance, for it is through just such 
associations that the foundations are laid for that community of ideals and aspirations 
which is the very essence of Pan Americanism. 

The unhappy spectacle which Europe to-day presents serves but to emphasize the 
high obligation imposed upon the Republics of the American Continent. In return 
for the many privileges showered upon us, the Americas must give to the world an 
example of unity of purpose and effort in making the highest standards of justice 
the guiding principle of their international relations. Friendly relations between 
Governments are not sufficient. The only firm and solid basis is a thorough under- 
standing between the peoples of the American Continent, an appreciation of each 
other’s point of view, an abiding respect for the rights of the weak as well as the 
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strong, combined with a determination to be of service to one another whenever 
such possibility arises. There is constantly arising in my mind a vision of a close 
interchange of thought between the students of the Americas, and it is through 
associations such as that which you are to-day founding that this interchange can be 
established. 

The Pan American Students’ Association, which has been so successfully launched, 
is an important coadjutor in the fulfillment of the great purposes for which the Pan 
American Union was established. Permit me to welcome you to this splendid field 
of effort, and to assure you that all of the facilities of the Pan American Union, 
especially those of the Educational Section, are at your disposal. 

In closing, permit me to say a word of deep appreciation of the important step taken 
by the School of Foreign Service of Georgetown University in establishing the 
scholarships to be placed at the disposal of the Republics of the American Continent. 
In taking this step Georgetown has placed herself in the category of the really great 
servants of this Republic and has made herself one of the most important factors in 
the development of Pan American relations. Our country may well congratulate 
itself in possessing institutions that give such a noble example. May this example 
be followed by other institutions in the United States and also by the great 
universities of Latin America. 


The program of the afternoon also included two piano selections— 
Fado, by Colago, and Seguidilla, by Albéniz (Portuguese and Spanish 
dances)—beautifully played by Mme. Louise Coutinho, and some of 
the most charming Latin American melodies, rendered with great 
skill on the violin by Sr. Leopoldo Alvarado, of the Mexican Embassy. 

At the close of these eventful exercises the guests were received 
in the Healy Building, where elaborate refreshments were served. 

















MONG the many official forms expressive of distinguished con- 
sideration and esteem in which international friendship is 
manifested is the elevation by one country of the category 
of its diplomatic representation in another. Thus within 

the past year Argentine, Brazil, and Chile took such action, so that 
each now has an ambassador in the capitals of the other two Republics 
and in January, 1923, the Congress of the United States determined 
that henceforth the representative of this Nation in Cuba should, 
likewise, be of the highest rank. 

Since Cuba, distant only a trifle more than an hour by airplane 
service from the United States, took its place in the family of nations, 
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the closest of ties have united the two Republics. Their mutual 
commercial interests are greatly important, for of the 5,200,000 tons 
of sugar exported by Cuba in 1922, over 4,000,000 went to the United 
States, while in the year ending June 30, 1922, Cuba’s imports from 
the United States were more than one-fifth of the total imports of 
all the Latin American Republics from the United States. Signifi- 
cant as are these figures in the world of trade, they indicate an inter- 
change of much more than money, and it is these less tangible factors, 
many of long standing, which form the strongest links between the 
two countries. 

Of almost equal importance with the office is the man who is to 
fill it, the President having selected as the first ambassador of the 
United States in Cuba Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, whose long and 
intimate acquaintance with Cuban affairs and the high regard in 
which he is held in the Republic to which he is accredited, peculiarly 
fit him for this honorable post. As Judge Advocate General of the 
Army of Cuban Occupation while Major General Wood was Governor 
General of the island, General Crowder drafted the legal code for the 
new Republic and played an important part in helping to frame the 
Cuban Constitution and in directing the financial policies and legis- 
lation of the infant State. Some years later, in 1919, General Crowder 
visited Cuba in response to the request of the Government in con- 
nection with the proposed change in election laws, while the present 
administration has availed itself of his knowledge of financial matters. 

General Crowder became known in the United States for his remark- 
able record as Provost Marshal General during the World War, in 
the administration of the selective service act, which he himself 
draftéd. Under this law more than 9,000,000 men were registered 
and classified and selections made for the Army. For this “‘ especially 
meritorious and conspicuous service” he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. Graduated from West Point in 1881 and 
from the University of Missouri Law School in 1886, General Crowder 
became a major in the Judge Advocate General’s office in 1895, 
remaining with that office, save for a few years in the Philippines, 
a year in Manchuria with the Japanese Army, and a few other periods 
of special service. He was made Judge Advocate General in 1911, 
and was reinstated in that office after serving as Provost Marshal 
General. 

At this time, when the Fifth Conference of American States is in 
session in Santiago, it is interesting to note that General Crowder 
was one of the delegates of the United States to the Fourth Confer- 
ence, held in Argentina in 1910, visiting Chile later in the same year 
as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Chilean 
centenary celebration. 
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By Brack, McKENNEY, AND STEWART,’ 


Engineers. 


OLOMBIA’S two principal gateways for the interchange of 
commerce with the world at large are Cartagena and Puerto 
Colombia. Both are on the north coast, not by chance, but 
because, for the west half of Colombia, the ranges of the 

Cordilleras, running north and south, form natural barriers to an 
intensive east-and-west movement between the interior and the Pacific 
coast. In this western half the longest and most practicable lines of 
traffic movement must follow, north and south, the extensive and rich 
valleys between these ranges. In addition, the Magdalena River, 
with its principal tributary, the Cauca, form natural highways from 
the north coast through to Colombia’s southern boundary. Cartagena 
is connected with this highway both by water and by rail. Puerto 
Colombia has a rail connection only. Puerto Colombia is the successor 
to Sabanilla, from which a sheltered water connection with the 
Magdalena formerly existed. Through natural causes, the sediment 
brought to the sea by the flow of that majestic river has closed the 
old waterway connection with the Magdalena and has shoaled Saba- 
nilla’s harbor so that it is no longer usable for deep-sea commerce. 
The same causes threaten the destruction. of the harbor of Puerto 
Colombia. 

The reason for the existence of Puerto Colombia and for the 
expensive transfer by rail to the Magdalena at Barranquilla of all 
traffic through her harbor lies in the unimproved and commercially 
useless condition of the mouth of the Magdalena. Were a channel 
navigable for deep-sea ships established through the shoals at the 
mouth, the world’s commercial fleets could go direct to Barranquilla 
and there receive the products of Colombia, sending back in return 
those foreign productions which Colombia desires. The condition 
now is similar to that of a great palace to which entrance is given 
through a side door because its principal portal is closed. 


THE PROBLEM. 


The problem presented is to form a channel, navigable for commer- 
cial vessels, from the existing deep channel of the Magdalena at the 





1This well-known firm has been retained by the official Compania Colombiana de las Bocas de 
Ceniza, Barranquilla, as consulting engineers in charge of the project described. 
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coast line across the shifting, unstable bar to corresponding depths 
in the open sea, and so to locate and protect this channel that it can 
be maintained with a minimum annual expenditure. 


THE SOLUTION. 


The project recommended provides for two guiding and projecting 
jetties of riprap stone founded on brush mattresses, so located as to 
form and guide the proposed channel in a direction such that the cur- 
rent of the river will merge into and blend with the offshore current 
of the sea without loss of velocity, and such that the direction of flow 
shall not be directly in opposition to the lines of wave action pro- 
duced by the prevailing northeast winds. The length of each jetty 
is approximately 7,546 feet (2,300 meters). Their action is to be 
reinforced and advanced by dredging. To assist in the maintenance 
of the channel, the coast line to the east is to be built up and strength- 
ened, and the river channel within the mouth is to be held out from 
the west bank far enough to prevent further erosion of that shore, 
incidentally thus diminishing the volume of materials carried out 
to the bar. The escape of an undue volume of flow through the 
side mouths of the river is to be prevented. The total cost of 
the proposed works is estimated at $5,779,650, United States 
Solder oe 

THE MAGDALENA RIVER. 


The Magdalena River rises not far from the southern boundary of 
Colombia, at the junction of the eastern and central ranges of the 
Cordillera Mountains, about latitude 2° N., and flows almost due north 
between these two ranges until it empties into the Caribbean Sea at 
latitude 11° 5’ N. It has numerous tributaries, of which the Cauca 
is the principal, with its source very near the source of the Magdalena. 
The Cauca also flows north between the central and west ranges and 
empties into the Magdalena about 200 miles (322 kilometers) from 
the sea. The total fall of the Magdalena is about 14,000 feet (4,270 
meters), but this fall is mainly in the upper reaches of the river. In 
its unimproved condition the river is navigable at low stages from 
the mouth to near Honda, 561 miles (903 kilometers), when rapids 
prevent navigation for 20 miles (32 kilometers), above which low- 
water navigation is possible for 93 miles (150 kilometers), and for 
100 miles (161 kilometers) farther at high water. The Cauca also has 
a long navigable reach. Draining as they do the central portion of 
Colombia for its entire length, these combined rivers near the mouth 
of the Magdalena have a large and fairly uniform discharge of about 
281,000 cubic feet (7,957 cubic meters) per second at a minimum, with 
maximum flood rise of approximately 3.3 feet (1 meter), having near 
Barranquilla a low-water velocity of about 3.3 feet (1 meter) per 
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second, increased to about 10 feet (8 meters) at high stages. The 
river water is discolored by its load of sediment, which in the season 
of floods tints the sea off the mouth for a distance of 15 to 20 miles. 


THE MOUTH OF THE MAGDALENA RIVER. 


From the maps available it is evident that, after the last seismic 
change in land levels, the river flowed into a coastal bay, extending 
from its present west bank easterly to the Santa Marta Hills, a dis- 
tance of 34 miles (54.72 kilometers), and from the present coast line 
inland for about 40 miles (64.37 kilometers). Prior to that disturb- 
ance the bay apparently extended much farther west, as shown by 
the existing channel through the lowland from Calamar west to the 
sea south of Cartagena. In this channel the flow may now be either 
east or west, depending on the stage of the river and the rainfall to 
the west. 

The bay east of the present river channel has gradually been filled 
by a delta formation, assisted by sand blown in from the coast, the 
older maps consulted showing several mouths winding between 
islands. ‘These mouths to the east have gradually closed and now 
only one carries any appreciable volume of flow excepting at high 
stages. Several are closed completely. The delta consists of grass- 
lands slightly above the low-water level of the river, bounded by man- 
grove swamps along the channels. The sediment now reaching the 
river mouth, brought from above and from bank erosion near the 
mouth, is deposited mainly on the bar at the mouth outside the line 
of the coast in the form of fine sand and silt. 


TIDES AND RIVER FLOODS. 


The tidal range at the mouth does not exceed 2 feet (0.61 meter). 
There is no reversal of the river current at flood tides, but at times 
during low stages of the river there is reported an underflow of salt 
water, which makes the river water brackish off Barranquilla. The 
high stages of the river last from May to October. During this 
period heavy rains in the interior are manifested near the mouth 
by sharp rises of 1 to 3 feet (0.3048 to 0.9144 meter) in height, which 
last from a few hours to several days. The low-water flow is from 
November to April. From May to October the prevailing winds are 
light and may be variable in direction. From November to April 
strong northeast winds prevail. The changes in bar-channel location 
and depth are said to be more variable during the high-water seasons 
of the river than during the periods of low water, on account of the 
large quantity of sediment carried. 


CURRENT OFF COAST. 


An offshore current exists along the coast, running from east to 
west. Under the influence of the winds from the northeast the waves 
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from the sea strike the coast obliquely, with their crests extending 
generally in a direction from northwest to southeast. This wave 
action and the offshore current cause a sand movement along the 
seashore from east to west, forming a narrow sand beach outside the 
mangrove swamps, showing characteristic westerly spits, with hooks, 
at all openings of the shore line. 


CONDITIONS AT ENTRANCE. 


The Magdalena has a depth of 66 feet (20 meters) off Barranquilla, 

4 miles (12 kilometers) above the Boca de Ceniza. Below Barran- 
quilla the channel is close to the west bank of the river and holds a 
greater depth than 36 feet (11 meters) to a point 1,017 feet (310 
meters) outside the line of the coast. The distance across the bar 
between 36-foot (11-meter) depths is 5,528 feet (1,685 meters). 
The distance between the 33-foot (10-meter) depths inside and out- 
side the bar is 3,888 feet (1,185 meters). The Boca de Ceniza is now 
practically the only mouth of the Magdalena and its bar is a delta 
bar added to one of drift and wave formation. Beginning immedi- 
ately east of the mouth its crest swings north and west for about 110° 
through the are of a rough circle having a radius of 1.24 miles (2 
kilometers), where the crest merges into a shoal about 3,281 feet 
(1,000 meters) wide, which has been formed along the shore to the 
west of the mouth for about 9 miles (14.5 kilometers), as far as the 
entrance to Sabanilla Bay. The crest of the bar is at a depth of 
from 10.5 to 11.8 feet (3.2 to 3.6 meters) and is crossed by two chan- 
nels, each with a depth of about 13 feet (4 meters). The bar itself 
is composed mainly of fine sand, but contains more silt than does the 
sand of the sea beach. Inside the river mouth the sediment of the 
bottom.is a similar sand mixed with lumps of clay and some soil 
of vegetable origin. Under the washing action of the waves on the 
bar the greater portion of the clay and silt are dissolved away and 
with the river silt already in suspension is carried far seaward, 
discoloring the sea water for a great distance from the shore. 


CHANNEL OVER THE BOCA DE CENIZA BAR. 


As is the case with other bars of the same formation, of which the 
history is known, the location of the main channel across the bar is 
subject to periodic fluctuations. * * * 

The best channel over the bar of which there is record is that shown 
on the map of 1878, and this condition persisted for some years 
thereafter. At the date of that survey the least depth found was 
24.6 feet (7.5 meters) and the entrance channel was reported free 
from heavy wave action. This is as might be expected. Prior to 
the concentration of flowinto this channel a large proportion of the 
sediment carried by the river had been distributed through the other 
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delta channels. In measure as these were being closed by the deposit 
of this sediment, the volume of sediment carried to the Boca de Ceniza 
increased and the deposits from this source increased the bar area 
outside the shore line at this mouth. While this bar was being 
built seaward in the usual crescent form, the length of the crest 
(the line over which the river waters pass into the sea) increased, 
the mean velocity of discharge over the crest decreased, and the 
channel depths decreased. The decrease of flow through the minor 
delta channels permitted the westward sand movement along the 
coast to form a continuous beach east and west of the Boca de Ceniza. 
West of this mouth the volume of this coastal movement of sand 
was augmented by river sediment from the bar. This coastal move- 
ment has closed the Cano de Pifia, through which barges were formerly 
brought from Sabanilla, and has formed a wide shoal along the coast 
between the Boca de Ceniza and Sabanilla Bay. 


METHOD OF IMPROVEMENT OF BAR CHANNEL. 


Artificial works to concentrate the river flow across the bar, to 
deepen the channel and fix it in position, have but to be so located as 
to act in harmony with the natural forces which have worked toward 
the same general result. Since, however, the natural forces will 
continue to act, and the moving sand of the coast with the sediment 
of the'river will tend to reform the bar at the point where the currents 
meet, there will always be required a small annual outlay for the 
maintenance of the depths at the entrance to the bar channel. 

As stated, the Boca de Ceniza bar is the result of two sets of forces, 
one those of the river and the other those acting along the coast due 
to winds, waves, and currents. The river flow carries in suspension 
and rolls along the bottom a large amount of finely divided silt and 
sand gathered from surface flow over the lands drained and from the 
erosion of its banks. The waves move the sand at the edge of the 
sea beach eastward from the river mouth and carry it westerly by 
an intermittent movement. This is aided by the offshore westerly 
current, which carries along the sand stirred up by the breaking 
waves. On the shore the dry sand is drifted like snow before the 
wind and gathers into dunes wherever an obstruction, such as a 
dead tree, causes a decrease in wind velocity. Off the mouth of the 
river the velocity of the river current dies out as the waters meet 
and spread out into the sea. This action is hastened when the river 
and offshore currents meet in opposition. The shape of the bar 
shows the results of these forces. 

The study of the contours inside the crest shows that the river water 
makes its way to the sea mainly to the north and west, while beyond 
the crest, on the east side, the offshore current is turned seaward by 
the river bar and river current. Whirls are formed and the current 
turns outshore to proceed again westwardly outside of the outer 
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crest slopes. Excepting for short periods during high river stages, 
river water is not found close inshore east of the mouth. * * * 


PROJECT NOW RECOMMENDED. 


A study of the bar and its channels indicates the lines and directions 
which should be followed by artificial works destined to concentrate 
and direct the river flow. It is evident that, so as to interfere least 
with the offshore current, the river flow should be so directed as to 
join this current at an angle as much less than 90° as is practicable. 
It is further evident that the escape of river water to the west in a 
broad, shallow sheet must be prevented, and that the offshore current 
itself acts as a partial barrier to a flow toward the east. 

The proposed locations of the jetties shown on the map of the pro- 
ject are fixed in accordance with these principles. The direction 
of the main flow from the mouth as shown to be existing at the time 
of the 1920 survey is favorable for an improvement of this type at a 
minimum of cost. The jetties can be located in fairly shallow water 
and no radical change of direction of the deep channel is required. 
At its shore end the west jetty acts simply as a dam to prevent the 
escape of water to the west. Its outer end forms a guiding wall. 
The east jetty at its inner end will tend to build out the beach east 
of the mouth, protect the channel against wave and current action 
from the east and, more effectively than the existing bar, turn the 
offshore current seaward. It must be remembered, however, that 
if the work is too long delayed these favorable conditions may be 
changed and a relocation of the jetties necessitated. 

At the time of the 1920 survey the natural conditions were such 
that dredging in continuation of the existing 10-meter channel inside 
the bar would produce a maximum of results. As stated earlier, 
the distance along the proposed channel line between the 10-meter 
contours inside and outside the bar crest is only 1,185 meters. The 
materials forming the bar are easily eroded, the direction of flow is 
favorable, and the work of a dredge should result in a movement of 
the bar materials largely in excess of the volume actually dredged. 
The tidal range is’so small that a reversal of the direction of the river 
flow does not occur, so that silt movement will be outward. 

The soft nature of the materials forming the bar will cause the use of 
a brush-mattress foundation in the jetty construction to be economical. 
For this work, some of the mangrove growth can be used to advantage. 
This mattress foundation should extend for some distance out from 
the walls formed by the jetties, to guard against erosion caused by 
waves and currents along and close to the sides of the jetties. The 
jetties proper can be built of riprap stone in pieces at the top and sides 
sufficiently large to resist wave pressures. This stone in quality, 
size, and quantity can be obtained within practicable distances from 
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the work. It must be transported to the site from the quarries by 
industrial railways and barges, and deposited in place from a trestle 
built on the jetty limes when the lack of depth and wave action 
makes the use of boats impracticable and from the barges direct 
when they can be used. The crest of the jetties should be at or 
slightly above the level of high water. Plans and cross sections of 
the jetties are shown on the accompanying drawings. The length of 
the east jetty shown is the minimum required to meet present 
conditions. It is possible that it may have to be extended further, 
but the necessity for this can be ascertained only after the jetties 
have been built as shown. 

The width between the jetties at the entrance is controlled by the 
volume of river flow and the depth desired for the channel of entrance. 
This depth should be sufficient to make the passage over the bar safe 
for commercial vessels of the largest size at all stages of the tide and 
for all weather conditions. For ease of steering the least channel depth 
should be 3 feet (1 meter) greater than the ship’s draft. If there be 
wave action this depth should be increased sufficiently to allow for 
the pitching of the ship. The table’ which follows herewith shows that 


























| 
| Draft. 
Gross tonnage. | Cargo tonnage. No. Ee or | | ae 
| Feet. Meters. 
| ie } 

500- 1,999 584— 2,333 6, 083 41.84 14-20 4. 27-6. 10 
2,000- 4,999 | 2,333- 5,333 5, 752 39.61 20-25 6. 10-7. 63 
5,000- 7,999 | 5, 333- 9,333 2,153 14.85 25-28 7. 63-8. 55 
8, 000-12, 999 9, 333-15, 167 431 3.02 28-30 8. 55-9, 14 

12,999 to and 15, 167 to and 94 0.68 39and over‘: 9.14 and over 
over 15,000 | over 17,500 
| 





more than 81 per cent of the commerce of the world is carried in 
vessels drawing 25 feet (7.6 meters) or less, and that in 1919 only 
68 hundredths of 1 per cent of the world’s steamships drew over 30 
feet (9.1 meters). It may be added that while in the future more 
ships may be built with a draft of between 30 and 35 feet (9.1 and 
10.7 meters), it is unlikely that the 35-foot (10.7-meter) draft will 
be exceeded, because so few of the world’s harbors’will accommodate 
larger ships. A channel depth of 35 feet (10.7 meters) will accommo- 
date with safety all ships which will desire to enter. This channel 
depth can be increased later should commercial and ship develop- 
ment create a demand warranting the increased cost. By the time 
a depth of 30 feet (9.1 meters) has been attained, the river will be 
accessible to far the greater part of the world’s steamships. 

The jetty channel then should be designed for a depth of 35 feet 
(10.7 meters) with a possibility of further increase. For this depth 
the width between the jetties at the entrance is determined. 





' Compiled from a record of 14,513 steamships contained in Lloyd’s Register for 1918 and 1919. 
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Just below the mouth of the Brazo de Molinares the river has formed 
its channel in a regular section which has a maximum depth of 48.6 
feet (14.8 meters), with a channel width of 1,732 feet (528 meters) 
between the side 35-foot (10.7-meter) contours. The width between 
the banks is 2,363 feet (720 meters) and the current has a velocity 
of about 3 feet (0.9 meter) per second, or of 2 miles (3.2 kilometers) 
per hour. Such a channel is in general what is desired at the jetty 
entrance, but the maximum depth need not exceed 35 feet (10.7 
meters). This will permit of a greater width of section between the 
jetties at the entrance. This wider section will allow the side slopes 
of the bottom to be less steep than are found near the east bank of 
this section, protecting the jetties against undermining. 

From these and other considerations, the width at the entrance 
between the axes of the jetties has been fixed at 2,658 feet (810 
meters). This is a conservative width, which will not tend to dam 
the river and will cause the channel to be maintained, after the desired 
depth has been attained, by the concentration of flow produced by 
the jetty construction aided by the proposed dredging operations. 
The current velocity at the entrance, even at periods of high water, 
will not be great enough to interfere with easy navigation. 

It is proposed to build the crest of the east jetty to a height of 6.6 
feet (2 meters) above high-water level and of the west jetty to a 
height of 3.3 feet (1 meter) above the same level. It is expected that 
under the compacting action of the waves these jetty heights will 
each be reduced by 3.3 feet (1 meter). By keeping the jetties low, 
the harmful effect of wave action is minimized. 


COASTAL WORKS. 


The inner end of the east jetty is located on the sand spit east of 
the river mouth, which for some years has been lengthening and 
widening. As yet, however, it forms an insecure base, which may be 
broken through by the forces of the sea and of the river. This spit 
is merely the extension of Salamanca Island across the north end of 
Gomez Island. Asstated, the area between the highlands near Santa 
Marta and the Magdalena River has been gradually filled as a delta 
of the Magdalena. This delta was intersected by the various eastern 
mouths of the Magdalena. As the channels of these mouths gradually 
became filled the coastal sands built a long spit to the west from the 
Santa Marta Hills, which is known as the island of Salamanca, having 
behind it toward the east a shallow bay, called the Cienaga of Santa 
Marta, with a long, narrow arm extending west as far as the cano 
east of Gomez Island. The Viejo mouth of the Magdalena long 
separated Salamanca Island from Gomez Island. Both of these 
islands are of old formation, with their surface about 4 to 8 feet (1.2 
to 3 meters) above high-tide level, and are heavily wooded with a 
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Courtesy of Black, McKenney & Stewart. 
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Showing proposed location of jetties, protection and control works, for the purpose of developing and main 

by Black, McKenney & Stewart, 
mangrove growth which attains on the sheltered (southern) sides a 
height of about 60 feet (18 meters). Interspersed with the wooded 
areas are meadow and marsh lands. The mouth of the Rio Viejo is 
now closed and Salamanca Island is joined to the north shore of 
Gomez Island by a sandy neck extending for a mile (1.6 kilometers) 
along the coast and about 1,000 feet (305 meters) wide at its narrowest 
point. Here the general level is about 4 feet (1.2 meters) above low 
water on the sea front, sloping down gradually to the level of the 
water at the south. The surface is covered with sand dunes 4 to 5 
feet high, over and among which the sea breaks. At times of heavy 
rains the water level to the south is higher than the sea, and at such 
times temporary outlets are formed across this neck, which are 
soon again filled. The sea face of the islands is formed of sea sand. 
The land sides are formed of river sand, intermingled with sea sand 
carried in by the wind. The sand spit which extends westerly from 
the sea front of Gomez Island is of similar formation. It is evident 
that if the mouth of the Magdalena were contracted too much by 
artificial works, or in times of unusual flood heights in the river, 
there would be grave danger that a deep permanent cut might be 
made across either or both of these necks, and that the river might 
abandon its present channel to the sea. Both are now in process of 
being built up. This building must be hastened and strengthened by 
artificial works. It is proposed to do this by the use of sand fences 
and spur dikes. When held, the sea face will be built out by the 
coastal sand movement, and the lagoons on the inner side will 
gradually fill from deposits of river-borne silt. 
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DALENA RIVER FROM THE MOUTH TO ABOVE BARRANQUILLA. 


taining a navigable channel for 30-foot draft vessels from the sea to Barranquilla. (Report and project 
Engineers, Washington, D. C, 1920.) 


WORK INSIDE THE MOUTH. 


Inside the mouth the east bank of the river has been fairly stable 
for some years, though Alligator Hill, which was named as a land- 
mark on this shore in the French survey of 1878, no longer exists. It 
is possible that a high growth of mangroves near that site was mis- 
taken for high land. At the time of the 1920 survey the shore had 
been built for some distance westwardly from this growth in the form 
of mangrove swamps. North of Barranquilla no work is now needed 
along this east bank, excepting that required to prevent the increase 
in size of the mouths of the various cafios, the remains of the old 
eastern channels. 

On the west bank for 4 miles (6.44 kilometers) north from Barran- 
quilla, firm land, containing beds of limestone, comes close to the 
river bank. The bank itself is low and consists of a layer of top soil 
on blue clay, containing strata of coarse sand, and covered by a 
growth of mangroves. Further north the level of the land falls into 
a marsh filled with reeds and a mangrove growth. The entrance to 
the Cienaga de Mayorquin has been partly closed and is obstructed 
by a mass of drift. The entire west bank of the river between the 
Mayorquin Cienaga and Barranquilla has been badly eroded. The 

layers of sand have been washed out, dropping the top soil with its 
mass of roots and mangrove growth into the water. Beyond the 
entrance to the Mayorquin Cienaga is a beach of mud and sand littered 
with driftwood brought down by the river and cast up by the waves 
on the seashore to the west. Near the entrance the Cienaga de 
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Mayorquin has a depth of about 3 feet (1 meter) and a width of 
about 150 feet (46 meters), with marshy banks, with firm grassland 
at intervals. On the sea side the broad bank of mud and sand has 
been formed partly from river deposits and partly from sand of the 
sea. In heavy weather the sea makes across it at intervals into the 
channel remaining between the beach formation and the marshes 
north of Mayorquin Cienaga. The formation is unstable and subject 
to frequent changes. However, if the river be prevented from break- 
ing through into the Cienaga de Mayorquin, the situation presents 
little of danger to the improvement of the mouth. 

Works are required at intervals along the west bank from Barran- 
quilla to the mouth to prevent further bank erosion and to hold the 
channel in about its present position. The entrance to the Cienaga 
de Mayorquin must also be closed by a permeable dam, which will 
prevent the formation of a current through it and will allow further 
silting to the west in seasons of high water. 


ESTIMATE OF COST. 


A summary of the estimated cost of the work required to secure a 
navigable channel for 30-foot draft vessels across the bar at the 
mouth of the river is as follows: * * * 


1. Dredging, including $600,000 for a new dredge.....................-- $1, 100, 000 
2. Strengthening and elevating shore east of mouth..................-- 270, 000 
dane Cbhiesieastandawest) veh ses tutes ae ae eae eee eee 3, 880, 000 
4. Dike entrance to Cienaga de Mayorquin and sill entrance to Rio Viejo. 69, 650 
5, 319, 650 

Shore protection and channel control mouth to Barranquilla... ....-. 460, 000 
Hstinatedvcost completes <.ee s 20s. se ee ee eee Se 5, 779, 650 


It is therefore estimated that the work enumerated will require 
practically the amount of $6,000,000, American gold, to be expended 
over a period of about five years, as follows: 


First year: Dredging—hire of a dredge and its operation; construction of 
a new dredge; protection of shore east and inside of mouth; closing Cie- 


naga de Mayorquin and preliminary work on jetties..............-..-- $1, 500, 000 
Second year: New dredge and dredging operations and work on jetties... 1, 750, 000 
Third year: Dredging operations and work on jetties.................. .- 1, 250, 000 
Mourthsyean Sane. 5 seme eevee sweety Ce Ue ee oe kn ae 1, 000, 000 
Fifth year: Same (should be appropriated fourth year)................-- 500, 000 


In the above estimates a liberal provision has been made for 
contingencies and for profits of contractors. In works of this 
character the amount of construction required to attain any one of 
the desired ends can not be predicted accurately, since so much will 
depend on weather and other conditions which can not be controlled, 
Should a single contract be made for the entire work, the contractor 
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must protect himself by including in his bid a large sum to cover these 
uncertainties, and he must increase the permanent force employed 
and the amount of plant he provides for the same reason. If, how- 
ever, the work be carried on by administration under competent 
engineering supervision, employing hired labor, which can be discharged 
from time to time if work is slackened, and making small contracts 
for materials and for such portions of the construction as are shown 
necessary from time to time, a large portion of the uncertainties 
will be eliminated from the contracts, and the prices paid will 
approach more closely to the actual cost of the work accomplished. 
It is believed that if this last method of carrying out the project is 
adopted, the work can be done for $750,000.00 less than the estimated 
amount stated above. In addition, the plant acquired would be 
available for use in future operations on the river above Barranquilla. 


PORT WORKS AT BARRANQUILLA. 


Other work which should be started promptly is the provision for 
port works at Barranquilla, where transfers of freight and passengers 
can be made between ocean, river, and rail carriers. Such a terminal 
should consist of wharves, transfer sheds, storehouses, railway 
sidings, and yards. 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED LATER. 


Later, the question of the improvement of the river above Bar- 
ranquilla should be taken up with a view to increasing channel 
depths, to permit larger and more powerful river steamers to be used, 
and thus to diminish the time and cost of interior transportation. It 
is probable that, in the improvement of the river, power development 
can also be provided for. Such power would be useful for railway 
development and operation as well as for municipal and manufactur- 
ing purposes. Any great project for improving the upper Magdalena 
should include a study of the railways and highways needed as the 
feeders and distributors of the water-borne traffic. The increase of 
transportation facilities into and on the river will be followed by an 
increase of production and consumption. This also means an 
increase in population, and these in turn will demand and warrant the 
expense of the development of lines of communication by land, high- 
ways, and railroads. This has been the invariable lesson of history. 
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PON a small site of 2,000 square meters in Mexico City, Sr. 

Carlos B. Zetina established in 1902 the Excelsior Shoe 

Factory, which in its first year employed 50 workmen 

and manufactured 5,000 pairs of shoes. The enterprise 

prospered until in 1913 a corporation was formed with a capital of 

2,000,000 pesos and a plant occupying 24,551 square meters which 

gives employment to 904 workers and which, in 1921, produced 390,770 

pairs of footgear. The progress of manufacture embraces every step 

from the preparation of hides to the completion of boots and shoes 
ready for sale. 

The tannery department, which is equipped with the most modern 
machinery and a chemical laboratory for research and experiments, 
turned out 27,172 pieces of sole leather in 1921 and more than 
200,000 pieces of calfskin, kid, and patent leather. 

The actual manufacturing of the shoes occupies a space of 14,031 
square meters and employs 60 directing employees and 512 workers, 
of whom 63 are women. The machines, about 500 in number, are of 
the most approved types. The last addition to this part of the 
factory was called the Emilio Gonzalez section, in honor of the man 
whose 21 years of service in the company made him the dean of the 
workmen and employees. 

This company also manufactures its own pasteboard and wooden 
boxes and: cases. } 

In the upkeep of the buildings and machinery alone a force of 
109 skilled mechanics, masons, and carpenters headed by an engineer 
is employed. Moreover, the company owns its own retail branches 
and agencies, 24 of which are in the Capital, 4 in other municipalities 
in the Federal District, and 7 outside that district. 

Most important of all, however, is the fact that this firm, under 
the leadership of Seftor Zetina, its founder and director general, has 
taken a constant interest in the social welfare of its employees. 
Installed in a separate building of the plant under the care of two 
employees there is a department of free baths and laundries for the 





1 From the Aztec Call, October, 1922. 
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Courtesy of the Department of Foreign Relations of Mexico. 
A MODERN INDUSTRIAL PLANT OF MENICO. 
The Excelsior shoe factory has had a remarkable growth since its establishment in 1902. Beginning 


with 50 workmen and a yearly output of 5,000 pairs of shoes, it gave employment during the 
past year to nearly 1,000 workers and produced 390,770 pairs of footgear. 
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use of the workers, the former having 9 sections and the latter 60, 
the practical usefulness of which is attested by the fact that 32,448 
persons made use of the laundries and 9,631 of the baths during the 
year 1921. The company also maintains schools, the staff of which 
consists of one director, three women, and seven men _ teachers. 
Day and evening classes are given in primary, elementary, and 
higher education, in accordance with the official Federal program 
and inspection rules. In the school year of 1921 the average attend- 
ance in the primary day classes of the children of the workmen was 
282. Workers under legal age are required to attend the evening 
classes if they have not completed the primary course of study, and 
unless this regulation is complied with employment is denied them. 
There are also some students who are not workers. The average 
attendance in the evening classes in 1921 was 114. 

Nor is the health of the workers less generously cared for, two 
doctors being engaged in ministering to the workers who fall ill, consul- 
tations being held alternate days, and medicines being supplied gratis. 
By. means of a small amount which the workmen themselves fix 
from time to time a benefit fund is maintained from which the loss 
of wages due to illness is compensated. Another interesting activity 
is the cooperative society which has been established for the benefit 
of the workers. A deduction of 1 per cent is made from the salary 
of all employees, from the apprentice to the director general, the 
company giving a further 2 per cent, the proceeds of which form the 
fund which maintains a store where the workmen may purchase food 
and other commodities at the lowest possible prices. Apart from the 
maintenance of this store, the fund of the cooperative society serves 
as a reserve fund for those workmen who leave the service (for 
reasons other than unsatisfactory conduct), to whom is returned 
double the amount deposited by them or, in case of death, triple the 
amount saved is given to the relatives of the deceased. 

As a result of the director general’s concern for the improvement 
of the condition of his workers and his belief that social education 
should begin in the home, the construction department has formu- 
lated a plan for a group of workmen’s houses, setting apart for this 
purpose some land situated in the Colonia Escandén at Tacubaya, 
in the suburbs of Mexico City, which has an area of 23,280 square 
meters (about 240,000 square feet) upon which work has already 
been started. In this housing scheme the company will invest the 
sum of 30,000 pesos, the land being subdivided into lots upon 
which will be constructed hygienic houses for the workmen and their 
families, who may buy them by monthly payments covering a 
period of 10 years. 





HON. MILES POINDEXTER. 


Ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States to Peru. 


Miles Poindexter was born at Memphis, Tenn., in 1868. After receiving his degree of B. L., he began 
the practice of law in the State of Washington. He was county prosecuting attorney and judge of the 
superior court of the Spokane district. He was elected to Congress in 1908, and from 1911 to the 
present time served as United States Senator from Washington. On February 19, 1923, he was ap- 
pointed ambassador to Peru. 














By Dr. GurtterRMo A. SHERWELL, 
Acting Secretary, U. S. Section of the Inter American High Commission. 


N THE English edition of the Pan American BULLETIN for 
December, 1919, and January, 1920, a translation of an 
exhaustive study on painting in Venezuela, made by Dr. J. Sem- 
prum, was published. This essay referred to the great masters 

now dead, such as Crist6dbal Rojas, Arturo Michelena, Antonio 
Herrera Toro, and Martin Tovar y Tovar. At the end of that study 
mention was made of the living master, Tito Salas. These lines 
may serve as a complement to that article, in order to present further 
information concerning this remarkable school of painting. 

Tito Salas is undoubtedly the greatest living painter of Venezuela, 
and one of the greatest of the present time. His “ Triptico boliviano”’ 
has been succeeded by paintings which show greater perfection of 
technique, a more perfect mastery of color, and a greater maturity 
and serenity of inspiration. Tito Salas is still young, and he has 
already attained the glory of the great masters. The completion of 
his latest painting, “The Battle of Araure,” gives us an opportunity 
to describe briefly some of his works done after the “Triptico.” It 
has been our privilege to see several of these paintings, and it has 
been a source of wonder to us that here in the United States, where 
there are so many rich patrons of art, nobody has thought of 
organizing an exhibition of these splendid pictures. 

“La Emigracién”’ is a painting 5 meters long and 3 meters wide. 
It represents one of the most striking episodes of the war of inde- 
pendence of Venezuela. The army of independence had suffered 
bloody reverses and the royalist army, commanded by the sanguinary 
Boves, was approaching the city of Caracas. Bolivar decided to 
leave the city and look for shelter in the regions to the east. The 
inhabitants, fully aware of the dangers of death and dishonor which 
were impending, decided to abandon the city and follow the patriot 
chieftain. Some soldiers, full of discouragement, officers and old 
men, children, mothers frenzied with terror, followed the Liberator, 
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who sadly, but with undaunted courage, leads the sorrowful pil- 
grimage. The painter has depicted the entrance to a forest where 
the night falls with the rapidity of the tropical crepuscles, Bolivar 
riding on his white horse—his melancholy eyes looking almost 
vacantly toward the road—an Indian at his side, with a lantern 
in his right hand and a drum hanging from his back. The lantern 
lights the head and neck of the horse, while the rear guard of the 
pilgrims has still the light of the day. This is a picture full of 
expression, which inspires in those who view it a feeling of melancholy 
caused by the great catastrophe. This painting has been placed in 
the house where Bolivar was born, in Caracas. I remember well 
that misty afternoon when the painter Dr. Vicente Lecuna, the 
illustrious protector of science and art, and I stood in that house, 
through which the memory of Bolivar seemed to breathe. Across the 
courtyard we saw this masterpiece brought out, supported by two 
men, acquiring an added melancholy through the constant drizzle. 

“El perd6n en Bretafa.’’ This painting of one of the customs of 
Brittany has become very well known through the critical reviews of 
the press. in Paris. It measures 34 meters in length and 3 meters in 
width. It was proposed for the first medal in the Salon of Paris in 
1911. The customs of the peasants of Brittany are portrayed by 
the artist with a master hand, and the effects of color and of shade 
and light are especially striking. 

“Fl Milagro—Castilla.”’” This work is the one from which, more 
than any other, the artist has gained his reputation. It was exhibited 
in the Salon of Paris in 1913 and obtained the largest number of 
votes for the first medal, which was not granted due to the fact 
that the painter is a foreigner and that the regulations of the Salon 
do not permit foreigners to be awarded the first medal. No descrip- 
tion can give a just idea of this painting, which is still in the 
possession of its author. 

“Tia Capea en Castilla.” This large canvas, 3 meters long and 23 
meters wide, was exhibited in the Salon of Paris in 1909. It was 
the subject of wide discussion in the press. It produces an effect of 
rare merriment, the combinations of color being particularly happy. 
It is one of those paintings seemingly made of sunlight and spiritual 
joy. It, also, is in the possession of the artist. 

“Procesion en Castilla’’—Salon of Paris, 1910. This is a painting 
of sorrow and faith, of misery and hope. The miraculous Virgin is 
carried on the shoulders of the peasants, while the other children of 
the earth trudge behind with prayers on their lips, sadness in 
their stooping shoulders, and a ray of hope in their believing eyes. 
This picture has been compared with the procession described in 
“The Triumph of Death,’ by the Italian poet D’Annunzio. The 
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Government of France bought this canvas for the Museum of the 
Luxembourg. 

“Ta San Genaro.”’ This painting is the property of the Club 
Venezuela of Caracas. It was done in Italy in 1907 and obtained 
the third medal in the Salon of Paris. It is a canvas 3 meters long 
by 2.3 meters wide describing a peasant festivity im which the prin- 
cipal role is played by the sun, the couple in shadow in the foreground 
bringing into more striking relief the brilliant background. The 
movement, the composition, and the excellent technique have been 
greatly praised by the French critics. ~ 

“Ta Juerga en Sevilla’’—Salon of Paris, 1908. The dimensions of 
this canvas are 3 meters long and 24 meters wide. It represents 
the Spanish customs of Andalusia. It shows an old patio where 
people dance to the music of guitars with the spontaneous joy of 
the southern peoples, in the atmosphere of light characteristic of the 
meridional Provinces of Spain. The composition as a whole shows 
the ability of this artist in overcoming technical difficulties, while 
the movement is both lively and natural. 

‘A Feast in Brittany’”—Salon of Paris, 1912. This painting is 
4 meters long by 2.8 meters wide and is the same style as “‘ El Perdon,”’ 
mentioned before, having the same characteristics of style and com- 
position. The peasants of that section of France are pictured true 
to life in this celebrated painting. 

“The Battle of Araure” is the most recent work of Tito Salas. 
In the execution of this painting the full mastery of technique is 
evident. The episode of the battle represented here is a charge of 
two reserve squadrons of cavalry led by Bolivar in one of the stages 
of the conflict. This battle is described in the following words by 
the eminent historian Vicente Lecuna: 

The battle rages along the whole front, and two platoons of cavalry, supported by 
part of the infantry, wrest from the enemy some if its guns, using only the spear and 
the bayonet. The left Spanish wing, composed of cavalry of the plains, goes forward 
to envelop the first republican line on the right, which has advanced, firing. Bolivar 
sends the second line of horsemen against the royalist plainsmen and, seeing our men 
are losing, he puts himself at the head of the reserves and charges with them against 
the front of the powerful enemy army, while the second line attacks again the flank of 
the foes. The latter yield and disappear from the field. At that moment the enemy 
infantry, in the center of the line, seeing itself without support, retreats in demorali- 
zation; Bolivar orders a general charge of bayonet, and the royalist infantry is dislodged 
from its position. * * * The pursuit is made with the characteristic vigor of 
Bolivar’s pursuits, to the point where the Liberator himself outsped the fleeing 
enemies, and in the night of the same day took as prisoners 30 kilometers from the 
field of battle those who were left. The Spanish chiefs had to escape alone. 

Around Tito Salas there is an entire generation of painters who 
promise future glory for Venezuela. He is now, however, the undis- 
puted master, and a worthy successor of Tovar y Tovar, Rojas, and 
Michelena. 
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By Caritos HERNDL, 


Chief of the Araguaya Expedition in 1921, Professor, Lyceu Goyano, Goyaz 


HE very little known State of Goyaz, with its territory of 
749,000 square kilometers and much larger than France, has 
surprised the Brazilian nation with the display at the Inter- 
national Exhibition in Rio de Janeiro of its many raw 

products and its immense economic possibilities. Its population of 
500,000 inhabitants is devoted almost exclusively to cattle breeding 
and the industries related thereto, although there are three other 
important industries awaiting development, namely, transport, 
babassii oil, and mining. These enterprises are well worth con- 
sideration and study as they open new prospects to foreign capital 
and industry as well as a new market for vegetable oil. 

The enormous territory of this State can be divided climatically 
into three zones: Southern, central, and northern; the southern 
having a subtropical climate and the central forming the link between 
the southern subtropical and the tropical climate of the northern. 
The products of these various climates are manifold and include 
everything that is grown from the extreme south to the extreme 
north of Brazil. Indeed, this State produces such diverse crops as 
wheat, corn, rice, beans, sugar, coffee, and potatoes; its tobacco is 
famous; its cotton and cocoa, although doing splendidly, are badly 
neglected; rubber and Brazil nut trees abound in the north, its timber 
wealth being enormous and, except in the south, wholly unexplored; 
indeed, immense forests of coco babassti extend throughout the State. 
As already mentioned, stock raising is the principal occupation, but 
its by-products, as milk, butter, cheese, etc., are neglected, principally 
owing to the absence of suitable means of transportaton. The 
mineral wealth of this State is also considerable, large deposits of iron 
ore, manganese, asbestos, and mica being known to exist; its white 
and colored crystals are well known; its diamond mines have produced 
many fine stones, the largest gem of Brazil having been found in this 
State. Hundreds of tons of gold were taken out of its deposits in 
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the earlier days of primitive mining, while in the large areas of its 
gold-bearing sedimentary deposits, many more are still waiting 
to be won by modern scientific methods and so rank this State by the 
side of California. 

Comparing the exportation of the principal products with the area 
and the population, the lack of transport facilities becomes evident. 
The Goyaz railway penetrates, up to the present, only about 180 
kilometers into the territory of this State, which has a length of 
more than 1,800 kilometers from south to north; thus only about 
one-fourth part is served by transport. The above-mentioned 
railway is now being pushed ahead, a bridge having been constructed 





CATTLE IN THE STATE OF GOYAZ. 


At present the populaticn of the State is devoted almost exclusively to cattle breeding and the 
industries related thereto. 


over the Corumba River and it is hoped that in a short time the first 
engine will make its appearance in this capital. The total length 
of railroad would then amount to about 500 kilometers and one-third 
part would be open for export, but the greater problem, how to 
develop the other two-thirds, requires a speedy solution. The pro- 
longation of the railway farther than Goyaz would not be economical, 
as the freight cost would kill any enterprise. The only way therefore 
to develop the central and the northern portions of this State is by 
the navigation of the Araguaya River, which, once established, will 
connect this State with Belém and enable it to import and export 
directly. 
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The source of this river les in latitude 18° south. Its general 
direction is north, parallel with the Tocantins, into which it flows at 
Sao Joao das duas Barras, after a course of about 1,800 kilometers. 
Below that point it loses its name, entering the sea under the name 
of Para. The Araguaya is one of the most beautiful rivers of Brazil. 
From Leopoldina to Conceicgaéio, a distance of 1,040 kilometers, no 
hindrance whatever to navigation is encountered. From Concei¢ao to 
Alcobaca, a distance of 600 kilometers, the Araguaya and Tocantins 
are interrupted by various rapids which make navigation difficult 
without, however, entirely preventing it. In spite of these dif- 
ficulties Gen. Couto de Magalhaes, while governor of the Province of 





SPECIMENS OF FISH FROM THE ARAGUAYA RIVER. 


Goyaz (1861-1864), opened this river to navigation by placing in 
service three steamers, one of them brought up from Belém under 
his own command. After his retirement, the enterprise gradually 
declined until, on the advent of the Republic, the subvention paid 
by the Imperial Government ceased and shortly afterwards the 
steamers were laid up at the port of Leopoldina where, being left to 
rot, they are now irremediably lost. This enterprise, which was 
dependent on the subsidy paid by the Government, inevitably 
collapsed as soon as financial aid ceased, because its freight revenues 
were insignificant, there being no exportation at that time and, 
indeed, no industry the products of which could be exported. The 
imports were likewise small, the population of this town, to which 
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the goods were destined, being greatly reduced as the region of 
the Araguaya was then very sparsely inhabited. 

But the economical conditions of the world have meanwhile under- 
gone formidable changes. Industry, commerce, and transportation 
have progressed enormously. Brazil, which then exported chiefly 
coffee, and which imported meat, rice, wheat, and other prime neces- 
sities on a large scale, has risen to the rank of a large exporting 
nation. ‘The maritime States of Brazil in particular have developed 
marvelously. New possibilities and necessities have materialized, 
the effects of which extend to the most distant States of the Brazilian 
Hinterland. Coal, which for so long a time was the principal fuel, 
is now being replaced by petroleum; this in its turn will soon be 





DRIED MEAT OF THE PIRARUCU FISH. 


These fish attain a length of about 6 feet and weigh 125 pounds or more. 


unable to satisfy the ever-increasing demand, and will before long be 
supplanted by vegetable oils obtained from different species of 
native and other palms, such as the dendé palm, which occurs on the 
African continent, and the babassi palm (Coco orbignya) of Brazil, 
the great utility of which has only recently been recognized, the first 
exports dating from 1914. 


THE BABASSU PALM (COCO ORBIGNY4A). 


There are a number of other palms in South America, besides the 
coconut, that furnish oil-bearing nuts, the most important being the 
babassti palm, which in the States of Maranhaéo and Piauhy forms 
extensive forests, which are even more dense in the State of Goyaz, 
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where they are more extensive than those of these two States 
together. In some parts of this State the traveler rides for days 
through forests of these palms, very often under great difficulties, 
for the nuts cover the paths, causing the animal to stumble. The 
babassti palm resembles that of the coconut, but its nuts are different. 
From 8 to 12 centimeters long, the hard shell incloses 6 kernels from 
3 to 4 centimeters in length and 1 to 14 in thickness. These nuts 
form bunches that contain from 150 to 300 nuts. The palm produces 
from 1 to 6 bunches a year, which ripen at any time, forming thus a 
continuous supply all the year round. Each bunch produces from 
24to 3 liters of oil. The oil of the babasst is light, similar to that from 
copra, with, however, the advantage of less acid. Even long storage 
fails to develop acidity as is the case with copra oil. The composition 
of the seeds is as follows: 
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Analysis of babassti oil shows the following figures: 


Specific weight. ...-...----..-- 0.9183), lodime index: ... =. 22 ae 16.1 
Fusing point, degrees F...-.... 72 Acidity, cc. n/l alkali per 100 x 
Refractory index at 40° (Well- erases) eee kt ee 

LOT) cre i a NE Rs 37.5 Insoluble greasy acids.......--. 1.98 
Solidification point, degrees F. 72 Glycerin, per cent_:. =. 23. aaee 13.2 
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The pressed pulp of the kernels, when completely free of fatty 
matters, contains valuable proteids well suited for cattle or pig 
fattening. Chemical analysis is the following: 
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Babasst oil is not only advantageously employed for illuminating 
purposes, but it also produces a grade of margarine superior even to 
milk butter; it is further excellent raw material for the manufacture 
of fine toilet soaps, and as a lubricant it has the enormous advantage of 
not corroding the bearings as in the case of cottonseed oil. Its most 
important use, however, is as a combustible for internal-combustion 
engines. In motors of the Diesel or semi-Diesel type it is superior 
to petroleum or crude oil, leaving no residue behind. 

The difficulties in the way of the successful exploitation of these 
palms are in the crushing and transport to the nearest seaport. The 
first has been solved by Dr. Britto Passos, a distinguished engineer, 
who has invented and successfully used a crusher which, after many 
years of experimentation, has finally been patented. This crusher 
extracts 80 per cent of the whole kernels without breaking them; it 





A BABASSU-PALM FOREST ON THE ARAGUAYA RIVER. 


A difficulty in the way of the successful exploitation of the extensive babassti-palm forests is the 
transportation problem. 
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BABASSU NUTS (COCO ORBIGNYA.) 


These nuts form bunches that contain from 150 to 300 nuts. The palm produces from 1 to 6 bunches 
a year, which ripen at any time, thus forming a continuous supply all the year round. 
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is driven by a 6-horsepower engine, and produces 1,500 kilograms of 
kernels in eight hours. The transport problem still remains to be 
solved and upon its solution depends this most valuable industry. 

The exports (1920) in the following table seem very low when 
compared with the enormous territory involved and its 500,000 
inhabitants: 


Wattle: S.e2t 25 es number. . TiS Melleey At || CN Coe es ae ee kilograms. . 12, 329 
Dried:meat....-skilograms:. 825; 211 | Ricey..3-72 2. (ee eee do.... 2, 150,392 
MallOwe eae sates ae eee dolee= 9874800 elobaccossee eee seeee do.... 114,499 
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But with only 180 kilometers of railroad, and gasoline at approxi- 
mately $10 per, it is surprising that exports reach even the above 
figures. 

The organization of babassti-palm oil on the basis of an up-to-date 
industry is the one solution of the transport problem of the State of 
Goyaz. Fluvial navigation can not exist without downstream freight, 
and it can not thrive while its combustible is other than vegetable oil. 
Babasst oil in the semi-Diesel type of engine will make any company 
independent of coal, petrol, gasoline, and wood, and, incidently with 
regard to the last, its use will help to preserve the forests. Vegetable 
oil as fuel is much more economical, as it can be produced at low cost 
while the supply for a round trip can be stored on board thus avoiding 
loss of time in taking on board coal or wood. Moreover all affluents 
of the Araguaya are navigable nearly to their sources during the 
rainy season, one of the most important being the Rio Vermelho, 
which flows through the capital of this State and which is navigable 
up to Jurupensem, a distance of 96 kilometers, during the dry season, 
and during the rainy months to within 24 kilometers from Goyaz. 

The babassti-oil industry would also solve the problem of cheaper 
transport by land, as experiments made recently with tractors and 
specially constructed motors using vegetable oil for fuel have proved 
successful. This is a most important fact as, notwithstanding the 
roads that have already been constructed, practically no transport 
of agricultural products or goods exists, owing to the prohibitive 
prices of gasoline and kerosene. For the same reason no tractors are 
employed for agricultural purposes, and very few industries employ 
gasoline or kerosene engines in this State. 

From these statements it is easy to perceive that through the organ- 
ization of the babasst-oil industry the power of production would 
increase at least a hundredfold in this State. Five hundred thousand 
people would certainly produce much more if their products could be 
exported cheaply by means of modern transportation systems. There 
is a splendid opportunity for foreign capital. The time is ripe, there- 
fore, for the creation of a new industry which will find an excellent 
market for its products in Europe and North America, and which, in 
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its turn, will be an excellent buyer in these two regions, especially of 
engines necessary for the exploitation of the palm-oil industry. 


THE GOLD MINES OF THE STATE OF GOYAZ. 


There is still another very important industry to be developed, an 
industry which will be dependent to a large extent on babassti oil 
and better transport. This industry is the mining of gold. 

The history of the different gold mines in this State is very interest- 
ing and, notwithstanding the fact that unfortunately no technical 





TURTLE EGGS. 


These are considered a delicacy in the region of the Araguaya River. 


data are available to-day, the numerous alluvial gravel deposits, 
beyond any manner of doubt still offer a fine opportunity to the 
modern mining industrialist. The quantity of gold taken out by 
the Portuguese during the XVIII century amounted to 145,680,000 
grams, representing a value of about $72,840,000, American money, 
to-day. These are official figures; but the Portuguese complained 
of the heavy smuggling that was going on, and it is entirely possible 
that this sum represents only half the value of the real amount mined, 
especially as the smugglers were protected by Government officials. 
Under the dominion of Portugal all gold had to be delivered 
to the authorities, who, after melting it deducted one-fifth of its 
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value, this representing the share of His Majesty the King. The 
gold-bearing areas were given to jobbers, some of whom owned as 
many as 5,000 slave workers. These jobbers who considered the 
contribution of one-fifth very heavy, did their best to cheat the 
Government whenever they could. The Portuguese Government 
in the end took such unwise measures in general that the breakdown 
of this industry was inevitable. A few of these measures were: 

A royal decree issued in 1735 which prohibited the circulation of 
coined money, substituting instead that of gold dust, at the rate of 





GOLD NUGGETS FROM SAO JOSE DE TOCANTINS. 


1. Chain of gold nuggets, weight 38 grains. 2. Water-worn nugget, weight 101 grains. 3. Nugget 
weighing 23.10 grains. 4. Nugget weighing 33.07 grains. 5. Nugget weighing 16.30 grains. 
6. Nugget weighing 10.10 grains. 7. Nugget weighing 3.07 grains. 


60 cents per gram. Settlements near the mines were forbidden; the 
slave could denounce his master for gold smuggling and in reward 
receive his freedom; the importation of cattle and stock raising was 
prohibited; goldsmiths were banished; the destruction of sugar mills 
and the closing of roads were ordered; and, to crown this inept policy, 
a royal order decreed the extinction of all cattle, horses, and mules, 
with the object of thus making gold smuggling impossible. Agricul- 
ture and stock raising were thus practically prohibited in spite of 
the State’s possessing the most fertile lands and prairies, capable of 
supporting many million head of cattle. Food had to be imported 
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from Sao Paulo, 1,500 to 2,000 kilometers distant, the resulting 
prices of foodstuffs being the following: 


Grams of gold. Grams of gold. 
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As owners of more than 100 slaves could not withstand these condi- 
tions, the output of gold after 1820 was so insignificant that it is not 
worthy of mention. Many flourishing villages were abandoned, 





JATOBA TREE IN THE ARAGUAYA REGION. 


The timber wealth of the State of Goyaz is enormous, and except in the south, wholly unexploited. 


and are to-day merely a heap of ruins. The days of primitive 
mining were over, and a period of 90 years elapsed before mining 
was again given attention. This time quartz veins, which had been 
little worked by the old miners, who lacked the necessary tools, 
machinery, and knowledge, received somewhat more attention, 
one of the first gold-mining concerns being the Amaro-Leite Mining ° 
Co., floated by A. Prado, of Sao Paulo, in 1906. The Goyaz Mining 
Co., of Pryenopolis; the Agua Quente Mining Co. in 1910; the Cocal & 
Boa Esperang¢a Co., floated by W. Ireland and Brookes, duly followed, 
being located in well-known places; but one after the other they all 
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failed, having been organized with too little capital and being 
deficient in modern machinery and more than 500 kilometers from 
the nearest railway station, unable to transport such machinery over 
bad roads and bridges. 

But conditions are now entirely changed. The last railroad station 
has recently been inaugurated at Pires do Rio, beyond Corumba 
River, over 300 kilometers beyond Araguary, transport to the principal 
mining districts being now easy, especially since the construction of 
a road to Crixas by the Goyaz Development Syndicate. This syndi- 
cate, organized by Dickinson & Bullock, consulting mining engineers 
of London, is at present working a quartz mine with satisfactory results 
and good prospects. Capt. Stanley Bullock, the well-known mining 
expert of this syndicate, who has recently made a trip from Para by 
the Araguaya River in his own launch, is now at Crixés studying 
the mineral and geological conditions of that district and also those of 
Sao José de Tocantins, some of the samples of gold from the latter 
being illustrated in these pages. The report of this expert will be of 
the greatest importance in the development of the gold-mining 
industry of this State. 

With the organization of regular navigation on the Araguaya River, 
the transport of mining machinery will be cheap by way of Para, and 
it will moreover be possible during the rainy season to approach 
very closely to the principal mining districts by way of the Crixas 
River, which is not intercepted by rapids. 

The development of the babassti palm would furnish all the com- 
bustible necessary for internal-combustion engines and, being much 
cheaper than any other fuel, it could be advantageously employed 
for dredges to work the many alluvial deposits which have been 
abandoned by the old-timers. 








M. LEON DEJEAN. 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Haiti to the United States. 


M. Dejean was born in 1887. During his career as a lawyer he has been an instructor in the National 
Law School of Port au Prince and a partner of M. Louis Borno, now the President of Haiti. He was 
an official delegate to the Second Pan American Scientific Congress in Washington, 1915-16. He was 
connected with the Department of Foreign Affairs of Haiti, first as chief clerk, and later as secretary, 
holding the latter position until his appointment as minister to the United States. M. Dejean 
presented his credentials to the President March 2. 
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By Freperick L. Horrman, LL. D., 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 


OLLOWING a brief discussion of American mortality problems, 
with special reference to the decline in the death rate from 
many important diseases, the speaker emphasizes the sugges- 
tive fact that cancer is one of the few diseases with regard 

to which the statistical evidence seems entirely conclusive that the 
mortality rate is on the increase throughout practically the entire 
civilized world. He therefore maintains that the disease demands 
more serious consideration on the part of the medical profession and 
the general public, in conformity to the principles laid down by the 


_American Society for the Control of Cancer, organized in 1913. The 


estimated mortality from cancer in the continental United States for 
1915 is given as 80,000, of which’32,000 deaths are of males and 


“§ ‘48,000 deaths are of lees. Pccudine deaths from cancer of the 


generative organs and the breast, the rates for the two sexes, in the 
registration area of the United States, are stated to be about the same. 
The rate is somewhat higher in urban centers, when compared with the 
population of rural Tlamias. but in part this difference is accounted 
for by deaths in institutions; but it is suggested that further statistical 
inquiry, with a due regard to the age distribution of the population, 
might disclose more inpaortienn differences than are shown by death 
rates not corrected for age and sex. 

Emphasis is placed upon the race factor as illustrated by a white 
cancer death rate for 30 southern cities of 80.3 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion and a rate of 55.2 for the colored. It is stated that there has 
been a considerable increase in the negro cancer death rate since the 
Civil War, and particularly so in the case of cancer of the uterus. 
The cancer mortality rates of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres 
are compared with reference to latitute, and apparently the evidence 
is fairly conclusive that there is a decreasing rate of frequency with 
diminishing distances from the Equator. For the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere the rate is given as 98.3 and for the Western Hemisphere as 
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78 per 100,000 of population. These rates are naturally affected 
by the conditions of life of the populations considered, and there 
would seem to be a very close relation between cancer frequency and 
the attained degree of material civilization. 

At least as far as the data can be relied upon cancer is extremely 
rare among native races, such as the North American Indians, the 
Eskimos, and the negroes of the West Indies. The relation of 
wealth and poverty to cancer is illustrated by a very interesting 
analysis of the data for Edinburgh, Scotland, which seems to prove 
that cancer is decidedly more common among the well to do than 
among the poor, while, in contrast, tuberculosis is largely a disease 
of poverty. This rather interesting conclusion seems further con- 
firmed by the statement that cancer is more common among those 
who are overweight in comparison with those who are under weight. 

As regards the effect of marriage, some new statistics for England 
and Wales are referred to as tending to prove that cancer of the 
female breasts and the ovaries is of greater frequency among the 
unmarried, whereas cancer of the uterus is more common among the 
married. It is suggested that further statistical inquiry into this 
particular aspect of the cancer problem would yield results of much 
practical importance. 

With reference to the important question of the increase in cancer, 
attention is directed to the data for England and Wales, which, for 
the period 1901-1913, show an increase in the cancer death rate at 
every differential period of life except ages 5 to 14. The increase 
has been most pronounced, however, at ages over 55. 

The geographical distribution of cancer throughout the Western 
Hemisphere is considered at some length, with special reference (1) 
to the larger States and areas, and (2) to the principal cities, for 
which naturally the data are more conclusive. . 

Concerning the cities located in the tropical belt of the Western 
Hemisphere—that is, between latitude 10° north and 20° south— 
a wide disparity is shown to exist between the maximum rate of 
104.8 for Caracas and 21.8 for La Paz per 100,000 of population. 
Whether there is any relation between cancer and altitude has not 
vet been determined. 

The most suggestive new data are the comparative cancer rates, 
by organs and parts, for three large cities of North America and four 
large cities of Central and South America. The cities considered are 
New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, the City of Mexico, Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. The comparison emphasizes 
the fact that a relatively low general cancer death rate is generally 
due to the rarity of cancer of certain specified forms or parts, and 
not necessarily to common errors in diagnosis or incompleteness of 
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death certification. Attention is directed to the extremely high 
mortality from cancer of the stomach and liver in Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. In a subsequent discussion a comparison is presented 
for the United States registration area and Uruguay. It is shown 
that the male cancer death rate for the United States is 55.7 per 
100,000 of population, against a rate of 73.2 for Uruguay; but the 
female cancer death rate is distinctly higher for the United States, 
being 90.6, against 58.6 for Uruguay. The excess in the female cancer 
rate is largely due to the higher mortality from cancer of the female 
breast and the female generative organs. 

In conclusion it is stated that, in contrast to the comparative 
rarity of cancer in many of the countries and islands of Central and 
South America, the discussion draws attention to the excessive 
frequency of the disease in such cities as Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video, where it has been shown that cancer is even more common than 
in cities of corresponding size in the northern portion of the Western 
Hemisphere. In this direction also the outlook is encouraging that 
further statistical research, amplified by medical and anthropological 
studies, and most of all, by thoroughly qualified studies of metabolism, 
diet, and habits of life, would yield results of considerable practical 
importance. Accepting as conclusive the recorded rate of excessive 
cancer frequency for many of the countries and States of the Pan 
American Union, it would furthermore seem of the utmost urgency 
that the attention of these countries should be directed to the prin- 
ciples and methods of the American Society for the Control of Cancer 
as a first step in the direction of an effective public education in the 
essential cancer facts preliminary toward an ultimate reduction in 
the mortality from malignant disease throughout the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 
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THE FORESTS: OF PERU 


By Oscar Vicror SALOMON, 


Consul General of Peru, London, England. 


HERE was a time, during the Great War, when the supply of 
wood showed signs of exhaustion. It was then remembered 
that the vast, unexplored, and utterly neglected forests of 
South America existed, and were still awaiting the coming 

of the ax and the saw which capital has so consistently and so un- 
enterprisingly withheld. Once in a generation these imexhaustible 
sources of wood of every kind form the subject of a traveler’s astound- 
ing tale. It is a nine days’ wonder, no one really awakens or cares, 
and the mantle of mystery falls once more over forest treasures 
whose extent and amount have never been equaled since the dawn of 
creation. But the tale is not fable. These accounts of the wonders 
of South America’s forests not only record the truth, but fail to give 
the whole truth, since the language of the layman can not describe 
the unknown which even science itself does not know. 


A MIGHTY RIVER SYSTEM. 


A river system of 50,000 miles of waterways—the mightiest in the 
world—can not operate in every direction over the almost intermin- 
able plains of South America for thousands of years without calling 
into existence those wonderful forests, dense and teeming with a 
life that has been repeating and multiplying itself to such a degree 
that the lofty forest tops form an impenetrable roof through which 
the sun’s rays can enter and dissipate the darkness below only when 
one of the primeval monarchs falls, bringing with it in its descent a 
hundred others. And in these immense and bounteously irrigated 
regions there are areas as large as France or Germany which have 
never yet been trodden by a white foot. 


REGIONS OF MYSTERY. 


Peru is especially conspicuous in the possession of terra incognita. 
Science knows something of the Peruvian forests and their hidden 
wealth—but only something. When we speak of Peruvian bark, 
ipecac, or quinine, use and wont prevents us from visualizing the 
wondrous unknown where these plants thrive. In their mysterious 
habitat are growths unknown to science, plants the curative con- 
stituents of which medicine has still to inherit, trees that industry 
dreams not of, but which will one day thrill it when the uses, to 
which such rich woods can be put, are realized. And these forest 
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Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 


A SUBTROPICAL FOREST. 


“These forest trees of Peru are of all kinds, from the commonest to the rarest, from the featherweight to 
woods of the hardness of steel. These forests call for the pioneer with capital, and when he and capital 
and transport are forthcoming, the world will stand in the presence of a real El] Dorado.” 
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trees of Peru are of all kinds, from the commonest to the rarest, from 
the featherweight to woods of the hardness of steel, which sink in 
water like a stone and send the teeth of an ordinary circular saw 
flying. These forests call for the pioneer with capital, and when he 
and capital and transport are forthcoming the world will stand in 
the presence of a real El Dorado. For there is gold in the beds and 
along the margins of the rivers, gold in the humus—the accumulation 
of thousands and thousands of years—upon which the pioneer treads, 
and gold in the ilimitable growths that surround and tower above 
him like a legacy bequeathed from the beginning of time. 


FORESTS OF THE MONTANA. 


The immense unknown of northern Peru, where the light of civili- 
zation burns in one spot, Iquitos, would need the volumes which 
science must one day write to do its wonders justice. The forests of 
the Montana, however, somewhat better known, will form, when the 
railway one day traverses it and the colonist takes possession, a 
region whose agricultural yield in all kinds will be increased a hundred- 
fold. Situated some 4,500 feet above the sea level, with a natural 
system of river irrigation and an equable climate, this splendid 
domain is provided by nature with all the attributes that conduce 
to the happiness and profit of the pioneer and the capitalist. 

Of the forest productions of the Montana, there are 11 different 
kinds of textile plants, cotton heading the list; 11 other plants— 
Ratenes—are used in the making of light furniture, mats, baskets, 
etc. There are 12 different trees whose bark, punctured, exudes a 
stream of milk, such milk being either rubber milk, milk of allied 
rubber species, or milk whose quality is that of the richest cream, 
and equally nourishing to human beings. The dye-producing plants 
are 7, while 18 others are used in medicine; 30 other plants are 
sources of oil, resin, or balsam, and 15 others produce the finest 
perfumes. Of the multitude of trees, 40 kinds are utilized, and there 
are leagues and leagues of mahogany and cedar. Justice can not 
be done to these fine trees in a sentence, for they are of all kinds, 
many of them 150 feet and upward in height and from 5 to 10 and 
even 12 feet in diameter. Of fruit trees—and their fruit is most 
delicious—some 30 kinds are in use, including the famous Pan de 
Arbol, or breadfruit. We have mentioned but a few of the forest 
productions—those which are known. We can not speak of the 
hundreds of unknown plants which grow in such amazing abundance. 
It has been the misfortune of Peru that, for want of transport and 
capital, the boundless riches of the Montana, a solid reality, produce 
neither profit for Peru nor profit for the foreign investor. But let 
it not be forgotten that the healthy slopes of this favored Montana 
country can give homes and happiness to 50,000,000 settlers. 





Courtesy of ‘‘Caras y Caretas,’’ Buenos Aires. (Photograph by Arroyo.) 


THE PRESIDENT OF ARGENTINA VISITS THE VACATION DAY CAMP FOR 
UNDERNOURISHED CHILDREN, BUENOS AIRES, 


President and Sefiora de Alvear displayed deep interest in all the details of the vacation day 
camp, held for the fourth year in the grounds of the Argentine Rural Exposition. 





Courtesy of “‘Caras y Caretas,’’ Buenos Aires. (Photograph 


by Arroyo.) 


THE VACATION DAY CAMP FOR UNDER- 
NOURISHED CHILDREN, BUENOS AIRES. 


Boys and girls stroll off under the trees after break- 
fast to pass the morning under the direction of 
teachers in systematic exercises, games, manual 
training, singing, listening to stories, or taking 
part in dramatics, changing their occupations t wice 
before noon. Open air exercise helps flabby mus- 
cles to grow strong, and is conductive to a good 
appetite for a simple. but nourishing luncheon, 
which is followed first by naps in steamer chairs 
and then by other outdoor pastimes with incidental 
lessons in nature study, geography, history, ethics, 
and courtesy. Before receiving their street car 
tickets for the return home the children have a 
light meal. 
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Courtesy of Norman Armour, former chargé d’Affaires, U. S. Legation, Montevideo. 


TYPES OF MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 





Courtesy of Norman Armour, former chargé d’ Affaires, U. S. Legation, Montevideo. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL IN MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


Upper: Classin carpentry. Lower: Class in mechanics. 
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Courtesy of Norman Armour, former chargé d’Affaires, U. S. Legation, Montevideo. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL IN MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


Upper: Classin basketry. Lower: Lace-making class. 





ARGENTINA. 


1922 ceREAL ExPoRTS.—The cereal exports for 1922 totaled the 
following: Wheat, 3,753,793 tons; maize, 2,849,933 tons; linseed, 
933,343 tons; and oats, 282,252 tons. In comparison with 1921 
figures the wheat shipments were more than double, maize shipments 
approximately the same, linseed shipments about 400,000 tons less, 
and oats more than 100,000 tons less. 

EXPORTS OF QUEBRACHO, HIDES, AND MEAT.—The total 1922 
export of quebracho logs amounted to 124,822 tons and of quebracho 
extract to 167,845 tons. 

The hide shipments for 1922 were 3,082,797 dry oxhides; 4,145,256 
salted oxhides, and 283,714 horsehides as compared to 1921 hide 
shipments, which were 1,504,263 dry oxhides, 2,365,408 salted 
oxhides, and 78,599 horsehides. 

The meat shipped by Argentina in 1922 totaled 1,958,424 quarters 
of frozen beef, 3,137,112 quarters of chilled beef, 1,889,266 frozen 
mutton carcasses, and 1,522,823 frozen lamb carcasses. Comparison 
with the figures of 1921 shows that about 86,500 more cattle were 
slaughtered in 1922 than in the previous year. 

Buitpine 1x Buenos Artres.—During 1922 building in Buenos 
Aires proceeded rapidly, as 18,567 permits were issued for a total 
construction area of 1,565,012 square meters, upon which were 
erected buildings valued at 144,419,590.22 paper pesos, taxed 
2,152,219.32 paper pesos. 

HIGH-POWER WIRELESS sTATION.—The Compafiia Transradio 
Internacional is erecting a wireless station at Monte Grande, on the 
Railroad of the South, which it is said will be one of the most power- 
ful stations in the world. It will be opened for service in July, 1923. 

SAMPLE FAIR.—A sample fair is to take place in the city of La 
Plata, Argentina, in May, 1923. It is hoped to have many foreign 
as well as national exhibitors. | 

Port oF BarapERo.—The Minister of Public Works on January 
15, 1923, issued his approval of the project prepared by the Bureau 
of Navigation and Ports for the port of Baradero, at an estimated 
cost of 1,200,000 pesos. 

PLANT INSPECTION.—A recent order of the Minister of Agriculture 
calls for the inspection of plants, seeds, bulbs, fruit, vegetables, and 
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similar exports. The ports of Buenos Aires, Bahia Blanca, Rosario, 
Mendoza, and other cities are to be provided with Government 
inspectors of plants to examine grafting slips, tubers, bulbs, seeds, 
fruits, and grains as to their sanitary condition and packing. All 
exporters of plants or seeds, whether for sowing, food, or industrial 
use, must furnish an invoice to the Ministry of Agriculture. All 
plants and grafts for export will be disinfected if necessary, those 
with incurable diseases being burned without indemnity to the 
shipper. ‘Tubers and bulbs to be exported for planting are to be 
selected, while seeds for planting will be tested for fertility and 
presence of weeds. 
BOLIVIA. 


CotToN wEAviING.—As Bolivia has large zones adapted to the 
cultivation of cotton, the firm of Garcia & Co. has solicited Govern- 
ment permission to establish a textile factory in La Paz, for whose 
installation and development 2,000,000 bolivianos have been sub- 
scribed by the above firm and other capitalists in the country. 
Their plan is to establish a cotton factory of 200 looms, equipped with 
machinery for pressing, bleaching and dyeing, and all accessories, 
and to build an electric plant to furnish the motive power. 

PROTECTION AND EXPLOITATION OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY.—The 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Agriculture has dictated certain 
resolutions for the protection of the fishing industry in Lake Titicaca 
and its tributaries, which prohibit fishing during the months of 
October, November, and December, and the destruction of fish by 
explosives. 

The Department of Agriculture is planning for the establishment 
of a fisheries school in an appropriate location, for the purpose of 
studying the breeding of fishes taken from Lake Titicaca, and of 
new species such as salmon, trout, perch, sturgeon, etc. 

BOLIVIAN PETROLEUM.—Sr. Pedro N. Lopez has published a 
book entitled “Bolivia and the Petroleum Industry,” the text of 
which is divided into four parts as follows: Petroleum legislation, 
petroleum geology, Bolivian petroleum, and petroleum policies, 
making a valuable textbook on Bolivian petroleum. 

Coat.—For the purpose of giving favorable terms to concession- 
aries of the coal, lignite, naphtha, and sulphur mines, the Government 
has published a decree by which the grantees of these wells will 
pay in Bolivian currency the following commission per hectare: In 
1923, .10; in 1924, .15; in 1925, .20; in 1926, .25; in 1927, .30; in 
1928, .40; and in 1929, .50 boliviano. 

Trn.—A rise in the price of tin—the average price of which was 
£158 per ton in 1922, and is at present £185—has been reported by 
the American consul in La Paz. This is contributing to the prosperity 
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of the country and encouraging companies to reopen several tin 
mines. This activity is not confined to tin mines, but includes those 
of other minerals, especially copper. 

Raitways.—The construction of the Atocha-Villazén railway 
progresses rapidly. Two sections of this new transcontinental rail- 
way, which will eventually connect La Paz with Buenos Aires, were 
completed at the beginning of 1923. 

The work on the La Paz-Yungas railway, conducted under Govern- 
ment management, is advancing. 

Some European capitalista are interested in constructing the pro- 
jected railway from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz, and the Government 
has decided to construct a line from Potosi to Sucre. (Commerce 
Reports.) 

New roap.—The Government has accepted a proposition to con- 
struct aroad costing 160,000 bolivianos which will connect the provinces 
of Chiquito and Cordillera, in the Department of Santa Cruz. 

Firm company.—A film company has been formed in La Paz, 
which proposes to produce national films and show them in Bolivian 
theaters as well as in other countries. It will also carry on business 
with foreign film companies. 


BRAZIL. 


Orances.—Brazilian growers are hoping to market some of their 
fine oranges in the United States between May and October, when 
the American trees are not bearing to any extent. Brazil is the home 
of the well-known Washington navel variety. 

TextiLEs.—One of the national displays at the Centennial Expo- 
sition which attracted much attention was that of textiles, attractively 
arranged in color schemes to attract the visitor. Most of the exhib- 
iting factories are located in the central and southern parts of the 
Republic. Among the wide range of articles exhibited were over- 
coats from Porto Alegre, lace from Florianapolis, cotton shirts from 
Blumenau, thread from Ypiranga, crépe de chine from Rio de Janeiro, 
linen shirts and collars from the same city, flannel from the Federal 
District, and many others. Placards gave some interesting statistics 
for 1921, which showed that the cotton goods manufactured that 
year were valued at 480,000,000 milreis, while those imported were 
worth only 70,449,225 milreis. Of the total of national production 
and imports of woolens, the former was 66.4 per cent, or 46,500,000 
milreis. Of the silk consumed, 25,000,000 milreis worth was made 
in Brazil and 11,516,882 milreis worth imported. 

RicE Ppropuction.—The production of rice has grown rapidly in 
Brazil during the last decade. The importation of rice from 1901 
to 1917 amounted to 518,978 tons, while in the last six years 293,452 
tons have been exported and the required amount supplied for 
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national consumption. The area now devoted to rice growing, as 
given by the Brazil Ferro Carril, is 209,526 hectares, divided among 
States as follows: Rio Grande do Sul, 60,000 hectares; Minas Geraes, 
58,000 hectares; SAo Paulo, 45,000 hectares; and other States, 
46,526 hectares. 

RapDIOTELEPHONY.—The most important radio result yet attained 
in Brazil was the transmission of the speeches of the Ministers of 
Communications and Justice from the Praia Vermelha station at 
Bello Horizonte on December 30, 1922. They were clearly heard both 
in Sao Paulo and Juiz de Fora. 

VARIETIES OF coTTON.—In accordance with the conclusions of 
the recent Cotton Congress, the Superintendent of the Cotton Service 
has sent experts of his bureau, trained in the United States, to collect 
samples of the varieties of cotton grown for sale in the different States. 
These the Cotton Service intends to grade into commercial classifi- 
cations, so that cotton may be sold abroad under a guarantee of good 
quality. 

TELEGRAPH LINE.—The Rondon Commission is continuing the 
construction of the telegraph line in the southern part of Matto Grosso 
from Aquidauana to Ponta Poran on the Paraguayan border. The 
first section, from Aquidauana to Campo Grande, 150 kilometers in 
length, has been completed. The posts have been set nearly to Ponta 
Poran for the second section of 350 kilometers, the line traversing 
the fertile country near the Vaccaria River and the extensive 
grasslands in the vicinity of Ponta Poran. 

According to General Rondon’s practice of enlisting the cooperation 
of the Indians, the work is being done by members of the Cayuds and 
Terenas tribes. Since not one has fallen ill during the work of build- 
ing the line, the only patients of the medical corps accompanying 
the commission have been inhabitants of the villages through which 
it passed. 

RECORD EXPORTS IN FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS OF 1922.—The total 
value of Brazilian exports for the month of November was 237,556,000 
milreis, while imports for the same period were valued at 169,507,000 
milreis. For the first 11 months of 1922 exports and imports were 
valued at 2,082,257,000 and 1,489,940,000 milreis, respectively, giving 
a favorable balance of 592,317,000 milreis. During the 11-month 
period exports from Santos had a value of 1,051,780,000 milreis, of 
which 579,282,000 milreis went to the United States. Imports at 
Santos for the same period amounted to 414,773,000 milreis, 87,453,000 
coming from the United States, as compared with 147,778,000 mil- 
reis from the United States during the same period of 1921. The 
volume of exports during this 11-month period of 1922 was the 
largest in the history of Brazilian trade. (Commerce Reports.) 

FEDERAL AID TO LUMBER INDUSTRY.—See page 401. 
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CHILE. 


NITRATE ExporTs.—LExports of nitrate for 1922, calculated early 
in the year by the Mixed Budget Committee as probably amounting 
to 25,000,000 Spanish quintals, reached 28,212,662 Spanish quintals, 
or 13,007,828 metric quintals. The sum of 4,979,626 gold pesos of 
18d. was therefore received in export duties beyond the amount 
expected, the total being 41,902,585 gold pesos. 

TRANSANDINE RAILROAD.—The mixed Argentine-Chilean control 
of the transandine railroad via Uspallata will go into effect on May 
12, 1923. It is proposed to lower international freights, to electrify 
the line from Los Andes, Chile, to Zanj6n Amarillo, Argentina, and 
to acquire more rolling stock. 


COLOMBIA. 


FoREIGN TRADE.—The following report on “Colombian foreign 
trade for the first six months of 1922 was submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Statistics: 

















Exports. Imports. 
Month. 
Kilograms. Pesos. Kilograms. Pesos. 
ESTE AR tm SSR OC Seen aC OG HE ACBe 27, 810, 678. 577 5, 393, 266. 82 11, 778, 821. 188 2, 883, 010. 03 
MG DEUATY i eee ce he saicns fees 23, 832, 180. 431 3, 744, 376. 63 9, 438, 860. 816 2, 601, 550. 86 
WENO ne ce ba nea sone cequreesoue 32, 458, 628. 200 4, 412, 293. 73 11, 579, 698. 270 4, 498, 173. 34 
JAG) Ts oe Ae SAS pee eee 25, 712, 848. 919 3, 393, 239. 76 8, 623, 938. 958 , 400, 573. 12 
Maan AE te Es sete gaa , 043, 228. 3, 372, 386. 32 10, 143, 689. 655 2, 933, 275. 69 
Ute Wee jac eneceiacce sie sete 21, 791, 484. 145 4, 290, 179. 28 9, 187, 774. 149 3, 304, 842. 86 
MOUS eassew ses eves sess 154, 649, 049. 095 24, 605, 742. 54 60, 752, 783. 036 18, 621, 425. 90 





NEW AERUAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE.—With a view to opening 
new routes between Bucaramanga and the Atlantic coast and Bogota, 
in addition to those already established—as mentioned in the January 
BuLLeTiIn—the Colombian-German Aerial Transport company, which 
employs hydroplanes on the Magdalena for the transportation of 
passengers, purposes forming a new company with a capital of 
60,000 pesos, the larger part of which will be subscribed by the 
company. Steel hydroplanes, specially built to resist tropical 
storms, will make two trips a week to Barranquilla and two to 
Bogoté. The former will take 24 hours and the latter 40. 

MINING EXHIBITION.—The Colombian Government having received 
an invitation from the British Government to take part in a mining 
exhibition which will be held in London in June, 1923, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce has requested the Governors of the 
Provinces to send samples of minerals, accompanied by the necessary 
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information, in order that an appropriate exhibition may be prepared 
for that purpose. 

Rattway.—lIt has been decided that the Government will con- 
tinue the construction of the Tolima-Huila-Caquetd railway, which 
was commenced by the municipality of Tolima. The Government 
has therefore been authorized to contract a loan for its construction, 
which may be carried out under Government supervision or by 
contract. Instead of a loan the extraordinary revenues of the 
Government may be used for the purpose. 


COSTA RICA. 


Evectric LtiegHT.—LEKarly in January electric lighting was put 
into public service in the city of Esparta. 

TURRIALBA-PEJIVALLE RAILROAD.—The Northern Railway Co. of 
Costa Rica is to construct a branch line from Turrialba to Pejivalle 
with material from some of the lines not now in use. 

CURRIDABAT CITY IMPROVEMENTS.—The governor of the Prov- 
ince was invited to attend the ceremonies attending the opening to 
public service of the telephone and public lighting system in the 
district of Curridabat on January 6. 

STEAMER SERVICE.—The steamers Ulta, Toloa, Calamares, and 
Pastores, which run between New York and Limén, will arrive in 
Limén every Sunday morning, sailing Monday afternoon for New 
York via Habana. Those on the regular service between Limén 
and Boston, making Cristébal a port of call, will leave Limén every 
Friday afternoon. 

Cor¥reE Exports.—<According to the National Bureau of Statistics, 
the coffee export for the past 10 years was as follows: 1912-13, 
13,019,059 kilos; 1913-14, 17,717,068 kilos; 1914-15, 12,206,357 
kilos; 1915-16, 16,848,782 kilos; 1916-17, 12,267,203 kilos; 1917-18, 
11,451,719 kilos; 1918-19, 13,963,473 kilos; 1919-20, 13,998,150 kilos; 
1920-21, 13,336,381 kilos; and 1921-22, 18,616,803 kilos. 


CUBA. 


LABOR FOR THE SUGAR PLANTATIONS.—The Punta Alegre Sugar 
Co. and the Manati Sugar Co. have received governmental author- 
ization to import from the Antilles 2,000 and 4,000 laborers, 
respectively, for labor in connection with raising and the manu- 
facture of sugar. These companies have made a deposit of 20 pesos 
per laborer and promised to pay costs of bringing in the laborers and 
their return passage to their homes upon the termination of the work 
for which they were brought. 
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ECUADOR. 


IBARRA WATER SUPPLY.—The municipality of Ibarra has been 
authorized to mortgage its lands for 80,000 sucres, to be used for 
the provision of a drinking-water supply for the city. 

NEW WATER suPPLY.—The municipality of Guayaquil has received a 
satisfactory report on the construction of the new dam at Fuente 
Alvarado, and the new 74-inch main which conveys the water to the 
main from Agua Clara, another part of the new water system. 
Although the work is practically completed, only 23,605.99 sucres 
of the 50,000 sucres appropriated for this section have thus far been 
spent. The Butterin has reported in previous issues on the prog- 
ress of the extensive changes and additions being made to the 
Guayaquil water-system. 

Ciry ELECTRIC LiGHT.—The city council is installing: electricity in 
Guayaquil, to replace the gas lights formerly used. 

Qurro-ESMERALDAS RAILROAD.—The Government has ordered from 
the United States rails for the first section of the Quito-Esmeraldas 
railway, for which the roadbed is complete. 


GUATEMALA. 


MarBLe.—The first exportation of marble ever made from Gua- 
temala occurred in November, 1922, when 437 cubic feet were sent 
from Puerto Barrios to New York. Two other lots were shipped 
early in December, one consigned to New Orleans and the other to 
Peoria, Ill. An American concern has been developing a deposit 
at Marmol, Department of Zacapa, Guatemala, for many years, but 
lack of transportation between the mine and the railroad and other 
causes have greatly delayed efforts at exploitation. The manage- 
ment of the company declares that its marble is on a par with, 
or superior to, the famous Carrara marble, being harder, more 
enduring, nonabsorbent, and without sand holes or flint. (Department 
of Commerce.) : 

HyprocaRBon Bureavu.—The Hydrocarbon Bureau has been 
established under the Department of Promotion to take charge of 
matters relating to hydrocarbon deposits and concessions of such 


deposits. 
HAITI. 


PuBLic works.—The annual report of the engineer in chief to 
the Secretary of State of Public Works for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1922, clearly shows that while much had been 
accomplished, the department looked forward constructively to the 
needs of the future. From the report the following facts are selected: 


An average number of 2,700 persons was employed under the staff of 10 American 
treaty engineers and 15 Haitian commissioned engineers and architects. 
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The amount actually expended was $757,056, divided as follows: 


Contract services for electric lighting, Port au Prince, Cape Haitien, Go- 


TABUVERE Ss He Sh erarctea die atts fis Sad cis ak MIR EM OO $123, 806 
Maintenance and operation: 
Hydraulic-servicese |). (28 1921) ECE yield 9 Nea ae $53, 182 
Telegraph and telephone service.......-.-.....-..----------- 59, 855 
Dp SBEVACe. 20 acco ul oe ou er eee a Wee een 19, 261 
Isiebthe wee Service Me ee le ee ea Renee Wn, ie ie 2, 852 
ee 
Maintenance and repair: 
Roads pad bridpes sis 6. POOR Lee ee ee 169, 359 
City Bireeta.t <sosa shee jap ER AR IY a gala cag Bae 82, 353 
Harbotamprovementa iy) (oie ok ue ae aa eae miele ree 7, 975 
Publicibiildings andyschools. 22-0 3. ee tee eae 34, 765 
oo Bee 
New construction: 
Phy araudie sy apenia sets) a), ee ea hee os Ee oe 38, 013 
reipatiom se 5 Soc eee ete Se eee a 8, 732 
aichinoaesi api) eke es Ce he eat ee dak te od kame 13, 958 
Harbor iinprovenienia. - 4a/.5....2:.): nese e See nee Ree Bes he 2, 953 
Telegraph and telephone = 23-0. 04 co... gs acee sere eee 10, 523 
Roads aid bridges... fac. i eee eee ee Cee ae 5, 000 
Fubtie buridings and ischoble: a0). 02. nits ad 7 a eee 49, 146 
Mikes Gramde-Salenesyy Uh. VLU Sa Cee See ane eae 1, 694 
—___—_—. 130,019 
Future development: 
BUTTS A TAQE ow ae ein occ nl 2 aos oi eho ke tania ae ae Se ne ree eee 3, 500 
0d Ca A ace tt UE ACCOR ae Dai ay a i cas a tag Cid YL 11, 650 
United States’ Geological\Survey (i208 2. YU ces. 11, 500 
26, 650 
Specific appropriations for general overhead expense: 
PUTCALVAOMDING OYA: iy craks oie Bae Seen ice hes Geach atl Re 17, 400 
Haitian commissioned enpineers.--<.2... <6... -- 22a see mee oe 21, 840 
Garcon Ce DUreg-p oes eke fae a a ee a ce Hoes tales 180 
Two controleurs électriques}. 42 oA eee eae 100 
Office expenne po yi sel cee be ee Bee Sune ae te Eee 7, 059 
LADD TATY 33s STARS Sa SP ere ara ie haan UU de a te 400 
46, 979 
Grand totals 2. USE SOM Ara has WSR R iT Solan ee aoe yc 757, 056 


The cities of Port au Prince, Cape Haitien, and Gonaives are lighted by electricity, 
the funds therefor being provided by the State. The concessionary for the electric 
light plant of the city of Jacmel commenced active work on the erection of his plant 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

A new pipe line for water supply, 22 kilometers in length, was constructed to 
Gonaives from the reservoir. At St. Mare the water distribution system was con- 
siderably improved, the pressure being increased. At Jeremie two new springs have 
been captated and connected with the water system. At Port au Prince two springs 
have been recaptated and unprotected sources lowered 15 feet below the surface. In 
view of the scarcity of water at Cape Haitien a special appropriation of $10,000 was 
secured to purchase a deep-well drilling outfit and to explore the vicinity of the city. 

There are approximately 1,500 kilometers of pole lines in the Haitian telegraph 
service and about 320 kilometers of pole line maintained and operated by the gendar- 
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merie. <A school of inspectors was held in August and September. In Port au Prince 
the automatic telephone service was put in operation in May, 1922. Other telephone 
lines have been improved. 

The irrigation service is operated by the State in the Plains of the Cul-de-Sac, 
Leogane, and Aux-Cayes. The new dam in the Plain of Arcahaie was completed in 
March, 1922, costing with its auxiliary works $13,262. The local authorities supervise 
the distribution of water. Preliminary investigations of several irrigation projects 
have been made, the most important being that of the Artibonite River valley, where 
it is thought 100,000 acres of land can be irrigated. 

Four new automatic light houses have been placed in commission. 

Approximately 960 kilometers of road are under maintenance throughout the 
Republic. In planning new construction it is proposed to build roads carefully laid 
out as to grade and location so that they may be gradually improved in later years as 
funds are available. 

Repairs were made to public buildings and schools, a considerable sum was spent for 
new construction in connection with the National Palace, the Nurses’ Home of the 
Port au Prince City Hospital was nearly finished (the American Red Cross contributing 
$9,000 and the Haitian Government $3,000); a school building for the Brothers was 
started at Jeremie, and much other work done. 


HONDURAS. 


TropicaL Rapio TELEGRAPH STATION.—The radio station of the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., put into service last December, as 
noted in the BULLET, is located upon the plains of Guacerique, 
near Tecucigalpa. The station consists of two towers 454 feet 
high, 1,052 feet apart. The present antenne are composed of 13 
wires, of which 10 are direct, and 3 intermediate. Thirteen more are 
to be added later. A 75-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse motor, with an 
auxiliary of 15 horsepower, furnishes the necessary electricity for the 
operation of the station and plant, the current being 2,200 volts. A 
house is provided for the telegraphers. This wireless station, which 
is said to be the most powerful in Central America, can communicate 
directly with the United States, or by relay with any station in the 
world. The station and plant were built at an approximate cost of 
$500,000. 

CaTTLE pip.—A stock raiser of Santa Ana has constructed on his 
property a cattle dip for ridding his stock of the tick. 

FoREIGN TRADE.—The total foreign trade of Honduras for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1922, amounted to 18,190,666 pesos, 
against 22,151,286 pesos in 1920-21 and 19,805,487 pesos in 1919-20, 
due principally to the decline in exports of bananas and silver. 
Compared with the previous year, importations from the United 
States advanced from 83.3 to 84.6 per cent; those of Great Britain 
dropped from 8.3 to 4.3 per cent; those from Germany increased 
from 1.9 to 4.3 per cent; and those of Japan increased from 0.1 to 
1.4 per cent of the total imports. Imports from Germany were hard- 
ware, cement, cotton blankets, fancy metal articles, and china and 
glass ware; while Japan sent chiefly silks, wicker furniture, matches, 
and novelties. (Commerce Reports.) 


a 
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MEXICO. 


INVESTMENTS IN PETROLEUM PROPERTIES.—The following statistics 
were compiled by the Petroleum Bureau of the Department of 
Industry, Commerce, and Labor: 















































Investments. American. English. | Dutch. Mexican. 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
RWielIS Bis) spite eid = Sas A Se oe alee iors 114, 000, 000 74, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 4,000, 000 
Olegd acts rac MUS ET EEN a OE 137,662,898 | 30,118,045} 31,393, 019 58, 595 
SST Poel otc cc ead Eg OR rp eT UNE eg IN 37, 221,360 | 16, 984, 180 8, 884, 289 87, 761 
Tanks and containers of concrete and other 
amatenialssys sii si Mee ese See eee 887, 140 560; 000;,| cca Bee Suet 56, 049 
Refineries ye Hi ea a ey OR ee eee 31, 301, 841 31, 133, 974 9; 000, 000) ee eee eee 
Shipping, portable plants, etc.............-...- 83, 200, 000 71, 000, 000 5, 300, 000 300, 000 
Spanish- | American- 
Investments. Spanish. French. Mexican- | Mexican- Cuban. 
Cuban. | Norwegian. 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos, Pesos. Pesos. 
SWVCLIS ER yy Aate ob ie ate at oral era = hate ne eels neta ara | ts aly cte tata a Slo ec tee eae 2,000, 000!) - .22. 2 nel eee 
Oleoducts wise Se see ee oo eec se 126, 607 51, 120 72, 400, 26; 7502 See 
Sfeclitamks ens werent WNaioey PRCA Tee 142, 609 85, 560 221, 308 120, 667 346, 262 
Shipping and portable plants............--. peor zat asleep Se 200,.000\) <2... eee 
The total amount of capital invested according to nationalities is as follows: 
Pesos. 
AMA CTLCATIY np nau wtalan Rr teeter eee es 606, 043, 239 
ESN HAN oie ci ad eels uh as ete ata le a 354, 776, 199 
C0 rac) PAL aL a nlite aaa inet WL pat i © 71, 197, 308 
Iisa Ta NOUR 2)! SHER BU eB RRO, ALTE HAS he ca MR 11, 582, 405 
OER SCOUTS NE VS res SY PA Sed De RS a Eee ke 6, 933, 283 
57 (DEA Saleen ah Wh aaa eh witice dl Rava Abas! 9! 1, 050, 532, 434 


Fifty-eight per cent of this sum is American capital and 32.1 per cent English, the 
balance having been invested by nationals of other countries. 


WIRELESS FOR DIPLOMATIC SERVICE.—The Department of For- 
eign Affairs proposes to equip all its embassies, legations, consulates, 


~ and commercial agencies with wireless receiving stations, so that they 


can obtain without delay necessary information regarding laws, 
decrees, and items of international and commercial significance 
which will be transmitted from a powerful station in Mexico. 

JALISCO ScHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.—In its efforts to promote 
scientific agriculture the National Chamber of Agriculture opened 
a school of agriculture on January 2, 1923, at San Rafael, and later 
in the month arranged the following program for a public meeting in 
Guadalajara: Lecture by Dr. Rafael Osorio, of the Department of 
Public Health of Mexico, on “‘ Epizootics in the State of Jalisco, and 
how to prevent them’’; stereopticon slides showing the preparation 
of antianthrax serum and antiblackleg vaccine; lecture by Sr. 
Alberto Avigdor, of the Lederle Laboratories of New York, on ‘‘The 
simultaneous treatment for the control of hog cholera”; moving- 
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picture film, showing the control of hog cholera; and distribution of 
an illustrated pamphlet prepared by Dr. H. C. Kernkamp, of the 
department of veterinary medicine of the University of Minnesota. 

NercAxA POWER PLANT.—In the January, 1923, number of the 
Boletin de la Unién Panamericana, devoted to water power in the 
Americas, was given a description of the great Necaxa power plant, 
worth over $50,000,000, which furnished 108,000 horsepower before 
the additional plant at Tepexic was formally inaugurated on 
January 25 of this year. The latter, which can supply 40,000 horse- 
power more, cost 7,500,000 pesos, 80 per cent of which was spent in 
the country, chiefly for labor. One tunnel measures 44 kilometers in 
length. 

NICARAGUA. 


NEW BANANA ENTERPRISE.—The Orr Fruit & Steamship Co., of 
New Orleans, has sent two representatives to Nicaragua to prepare 
for the establishment of a banana-export business in Bluefields. 

The Compafiia Frutera Nacional de Nicaragua is also engaged in 
the banana business. 

Exports FRoM Biurr.—The exports through the customs house 
of Bluff for December, 1922, were 182,921 bunches of bananas; 28 
ounces of gold; and 372,324 feet of mahogany. 

PonELoyA-LEON ROAD.—The road to Poneloya from Leén has 
been finished so that automobiles may now make the trip. 


PANAMA. 


PANAMAN FLAG ON WORLD ORUISE.— The S. S. Resolute opened the 
tourist season for Panama, arriving on January 16 at Cristobal 
flying the Panaman flag and carrying a party of tourists on a round- 
the-world cruise. This is the first ship flying the Panaman flag to 
sail around the world. The Resolute is a 20,000-ton ship supplied 
with a winter garden, swimming pool, and all the other improvements 
found on the best steamers. 

Immicrants.—The Czecho-Slovak immigrants recently arrived in 
Panama are now located on 800 hectares of land conceded to them 
by the Panaman Government in the districts of Aguadulce and Nata. 
A second party is to arrive after the measurement and division of 
the land has been made. 

PARAGUAY. 





S passing 
through the ports of the Republic during the first three months of 
1922 amounted to 1,271,728 pesos, distributed as follows: January, 
252,813 pesos; February, 500,191 pesos; and March, 517,996 pesos; 
while the value of the exports was 1,850,116 pesos, of which 655,790 
pesos correspond to January, 477,498 pesos to February, and 716,928 
pesos to March. 
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FoREIGN TRADE.—The foreign trade of Peru for the first 10 months 
of 1922 showed exports amounting to 14,681,454 Peruvian pounds, 
and imports amounting to 8,441,891 Peruvian pounds. Of the 
exports 48 per cent was mineral products, over half of them being 
petroleum and its by-products, the remainder including copper bars 
and other metals; 26 per cent was vegetable fibers, of which cotton 
was the most important; 20.7 per cent was food products, of which 
sugar was the largest item; and 4 per cent was animal products, 
such as wool and skins. 

Of the imports 27.86 per cent was composed of manufactured 
vegetable products; 15.91 per cent, iron and other metal articles; 
9.75 per cent, machinery and vehicles; 8.72 per cent, silk and woolen 
goods; 4.16 per cent, agricultural and mining machinery and tools; 
and 3.29 per cent, chemical and medicinal products. 

AGRICULTURAL CENTER.—An important Chinese firm, established 
in Lima since 1873, has organized an agricultural’ center in the 
Valley of Chancay, where cotton is grown as well as vegetables for 
the neighborhood. 

SALVADOR. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY.—The San Salvador-Santa Tecla Railway has 
instituted a street-car service from their station in San Salvador to 
the Occidente Railway station in the same city. 

SAMPLE COFFEE TO JAPAN.—Don Pedro S. Fonseca, Salvadorean 
delegate to the Pan Pacific Commercial Conference held in Honolulu 
in October, 1922, has made arrangement for samples of Salvadorean 
coffee to be sent to the Commercial Museum of the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Agriculture, and to the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Tokio. Samples will also be sent to the 
Salvadorean consuls in Barcelona and in Belgium. Japan now 
consumes a considerable amount of coffee, and it is hoped to find 
a market there as well as in Spain and Belgium. 


URUGUAY. 


STOCK-RAISING INDUSTRY.—The President has appointed Dr. 
Alejandro Gallinal, Dr. Ernesto Bauzé, Sr. Oscar Orozco, and Sr. 
Demetrio Windmuller delegates to confer with the Argentine Govern- 
ment and rural organizations on matters pertaining to stock raising 
and the sale of meat, under instructions from the National Council 
of Administration. 

Eectric LigHt In Rosario.—The city of Rosario, Department of 
Colonia, is now provided with an electric light and power plant. 
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VENEZUELA. 


NEW OIL WELL.—What is said to be the largest oil well yet known 
in Venezuela was recently discovered in Cabimas, District Bolivar, of 
the State of Zulia. The well is a 10-inch bore 1,500 feet deep, which 
produces approximately 100,000 barrels daily. It is located in the 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions property on the eastern shore of Lake 
Maracaibo. According to some oilmen it is a pool, but evidently a 
large one. 

CommerciaL Musrum.—The President has ordered the preparation 
of a suitable building for the Museo Comercial, which is under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Commerce of the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations. The museum is to be opened officially on December 9, 
1924, the centenary of the Battle of Ayacucho. 

PETROLEUM CONCESSION.—For a consideration of 10,000,000 boli- 
vars the President has granted to the Caribbean Petroleum Co. the 
renewal of its concession to explore and exploit certain lands and 
dispose of the oil, asphalt, and related substances therein discovered. 
Half of this sum has already been paid into the National Treasury 
and the rest is to be paid in five annual quotas of 1,000,000 bolivars 
each. 

San CRISTOBAL PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS.—On December 19, 1922, 
the water supply of San Cristébal was put into public service, the 
corner stone of the Municipal Building being laid on the same day. 
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BRAZIL. 


BupGET For 1923.—Laws of December 31, 1922, and January 6, 
1923, fix the receipts and expenditures of the Republic for 1923 at 
the following figures: 








RECEIPTS. 
Milreis. 
Gold. Paper. 
Ordinanyreventes. cis josie Loe ed tal i cnet stars ee Cac 82, 859, 055 721, 525, 500 
SPECIAMiUNGS: Re sne ee Uae ee ee NS SER ee connie Haeedeabosshe 14, 727, 265 58, 499, 500 
PD OVALE cpesice amccicic esac nce eetieme eee Cinamec re Meee meted eet sewer 97, 586, 320 780, 024, 000 
EXPENDITURES 





. ] 
Generaliexpenditurest-sece. sect seas ee cea eer eee ae eee seer ace ace sea 88, 482,479 | 791,315,983 
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BANKING LAW.—See page 401. 
CHILE. 


PUBLIC DEBT SERVICE AND RAILWAY LOANS.—The service of 
the public debt in 1922 amounted to £3,364,455, all payments being 
promptly met. The sum of $3,583,104.36 was paid to the Guaranty 
Trust Co. and Blair & Co. on the loan made to the State Railways. 
The amount to be paid in 1923, not including the sums due from the 
State Railways, which are met by Railway funds, is £3,928,848 and 
$1,260,000. 

COLOMBIA. 


MUNICIPAL LOAN AND SAVINGS BANK.—The municipality of 
Bogoté has established a municipal loan and savings bank for the 
benefit of the poorer classes, to whom it will doubtless render great 
assistance. The municipality will contribute 30,000 pesos to start 


the bank. 
COSTA RIGA. 


BupGET FoR 1923.—The supplement to the Gaceta of January 5, 
1923, gives the budget of expenditures for the present year as 20,218,- 
518.52 colones, of which the appropriations are as follows for the, 
various departments: Government administration, 1,126,428 colones; 
Promotion, 2,454,061.40 colones; Foreign Relations, 505,356.80 
colones; Justice, 74,072 colones; Religion, 46,000 colones; Charity, 
342,137 colones; Public Education, 2,605,672.36 colones; War, 
1,774,936.01 colones; ~Treasury, 2,024,310 colones; Legislature, 
260,000 colones; Judiciary, 611,680 colones; for the service of the 
public debt, 4,702,231.25 colones; and obligatory amortizations, 
3,020,177.61 colones. The revenue is calculated also at 20,218,518.52 


colones. 
CUBA. 


$50,000,000 toan.—On January 13, 1923, the President accepted 
the terms of J. P. Morgan & Co. for the sale of $50,000,000 worth 
of bonds to cover a loan to the Cuban Government in United States 
gold, under the conditions stipulated in the law of October 9, 1922, 
as follows: 


The President is authorized to contract the loan, fix the rate of interest on the 
bonds, fix the term of the bonds in accordance with the legal and other requirements, 
and settle all details of the issue and service of these bonds. The product of the 
bonds of this loan is to be used exclusively for the following purposes: 

Up to $9,000,000 to replace the fund for special accounts of the National Treasury; 
also a sum sufficient to liquidate the $5,000,000 loan contracted by the Cuban Govern- 
ment with the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. on January 23, 1922; a sum to cover $4,097,400 
“Series A’’ Treasury bonds and $25,700 ‘‘Series B’’ bonds, both of the 1917 issue; a sum 
up to $7,000,000 for the payment of wages, salaries, and credits owed by the State; 
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a sum up to $18,000,000 to cover the obligations of the Department of Public Works; 
a sum up to $3,000,000 to pay the interest and amortization of internal debt bonds; 
a sum up to $6,000,000 for the construction, repairs, and continuation of necessary 
public works; and a sum up to $2,000,000 for the payment of pensions. 

The bonds of the new loan were taken by J. P. Morgan & Co. at 
96.77 and yield 53% per cent interest. The complete text of the 
resolution giving official sanction to the loan was published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of January 25, 1923. 

BupeErt.—The President has submitted to the consideration of 
Congress the budget for the fiscal year 1923-24, in which the Govern- 
ment expenditures are estimated at $58,582,502.44 and the revenues 
at $58,660,720, thusshowing a probable favorable balance of $78,217.56. 


ECUADOR. 


Finance Commisston.—In December, 1922, the Finance Commis- 
sion established by a decree of the last Congress met in Guayaquil, 
appointing two boards to consider the questions of forming a reserve 
bank and a national mortgage bank. Reports by these boards will 
be made in two months. 

CONSULTING ECONOMIC COMMISSION.—The report of this commis- 
sion, whose formation was mentioned last month, showed that in the 
six weeks ending December 31, 1922, in which drafts had been made 
through it, the exchange had improved, and that over 6,000,000 
sucres_had passed through this channel. At the request of the 
Government, funds were sent to London to meet the payment of 
coupons due December 31, 1922, on the preferred railroad bonds. 

The commission feels that one of the important results of its work 
is the fact that complete up-to-date import and export statistics, both 
as to value and amount, are now immediately available. 


GUATEMALA. 


TAX FOR CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS.—Beginning January 1, 1923, 
a new tax for the support of charitable institutions aided by the 
Government went into effect: On first-class railroad tickets, 1 peso; 
on second-class tickets, 50 centavos; and on freight charges, 124 
centavos per quintal or fraction thereof. 


MEXICO. - 


NATIONAL BANK OF ISsUE.—In accordance with a bill passed by 
both houses of Congress it is proposed to establish a national bank of 
issue, to be known as the Banco de México, which will be authorized 
to emit paper money. The decree bears the date of January 20, 
1923, and is published in the Diario Oficial for February 15, 1923. 

RAILWAY TAX.—See page 402. 
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NICARAGODA. 


1922 rEvENUE.—<According to the message of the President 
delivered to Congress in December, 1922, the internal revenue of the 
Republic for the first 11 months of 1922 amounted to 796,653.94 
cordobas, or a monthly average of 80,435.35 cordobas. The customs 
revenue for the same period was calculated at 864,000 cordobas. 


PERU. 


Loans.—The President on November 18, 1922, signed a resolution 
approving Law No. 4387 of July 14, 1922, providing that each bond 
issued in accordance with the terms of the contract made with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. for a loan of $2,500,000 is to carry a detachable 
warrant which gives the bearer the right either to suscribe to or to 
convert the bond of this loan for another which the Peruvian Govern- 
ment may issue with the customs revenue asa guaranty. This right 
is good for one year from the date of issue. The loan is for 10 years 
at 8 per cent. | 

On December 21, 1922, the President signed a law authorizing a loan 
of $25,000,000 for sanitation purposes. 

A loan of £1,250,000 was negotiated in London in December, 1922. 
The greater part of it will be used to pay a portion of the floating debt. 


SALVADOR. 


BupGET FoR 1922-23.—The Diario Oficial of November 24, 1922, 
publishes the budget for the present fiscal year, giving the estimated 
revenue as 13,192,915 colones and the expenditures as 13,907,601.76 
colones, indicating a probable deficit of 714,686.76 colones. 


URUGDAY. 


Bupcret.—The 1922-23 budget was fixed by Congress at 39,654,- 
254.77 pesos, apportioned as follows: Legislative branch, 963,023.95 
pesos; Presidency, 57,320.45 pesos; National Council of Administra- 
tion, 149,010 pesos; Ministry of the Interior, 4,172,379.48 pesos; 
Ministry of Foreign Relations, 662,339.16 pesos; Ministry of Finance, 
2,649,759.14 pesos; Ministry of Public Instruction, 5,967,024.78 
pesos; Ministry of Industries, 1,293,343.22 pesos; Ministry of Public 
Works, 1,174,889 pesos; Ministry of War and Navy, 6,696,489.04 
pesos; Judiciary, 572,050 pesos; public debt, 11,329,138.44 pesos; 
sundry credits, 987,156.19 pesos; and pensions, 2,979,331.92 pesos. 
The revenues are calculated at the same sum, 35,894,583.92 pesos. 
The full text of the budget law was published in the Boletin del 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores for November, 1922. 

Pus.ic pepts.—The Ministry of the Treasury in December, 1922, 
ordered the Bank of the Republic to turn over to the Office of Public 
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Credit the sum of 345,155.35 pesos, the amount due January 2, 1922, 
on the domestic and foreign debt. 

POSTAL SAVINGS. stal Savings 
up to December 30, 1922, showed the following figures: Deposited 
in 16,092 savings accounts, 48,939 pesos; 2,662 former deposits, 
105,363 pesos; reimbursements, 58,166.66 pesos; capital invested 
in public debt certificates, 15,337.66 pesos; school savings in rural 
schools, 15,337.66 pesos; and in city schools, 2,675 pesos. 








BRAZIL. 


Bankine LAw.—Decree No. 4635 of January 8, 1923, authorizes 
the Government to liquidate and consolidate, in part, the floating 
debt of the National Treasury, in which process the stock of ‘gold of 
£10,000,000 shall be transferred from the guarantee of the currency 
fund to the Bank of Brazil for account of the debt of the National 
Treasury to that bank, the last named assuming the responsibility of 
withdrawal of paper money in circulation issued by the Treasury up 
to the date of the present law. For this certain conditions are laid 
down, one of which is that the bank will contract with the Govern- 
ment the power of emission, the National Treasury waiving its right 
to issue inconvertible notes during the 10 years this contract shall 
be in force. Other paragraphs relate to the reserve fund, the 
withdrawal of notes, and other similar matters. 

FEDERAL AID TO LUMBER INDUSTRY.—The Brazilian Federal Con- 
gress has recently passed and the President of the Republic promul- 
gated an act authorizing the Government to assist competent 
national lumber companies, organized for the development of the Bra- 
zilian lumber industry, by Government loans. These loans may be 
made to the extent of 50 per cent of the effective capital of the com- 
panies, not to exceed 15,000 contos of reis in any one case, and 
will draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent. Debtors must deliver to 
the Government 10 per cent of the company’s receipts per year, begin- 
ning six*months after the date of the loan. The act mentions the 
Government’s especial desire to make loans to companies developing 
the pine reserves. There has been a steady growth of the pine indus- 
try since the outbreak of the World War, and the present act will no 
doubt give an added impetus to the industry. (Commerce Reports.) 
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ApvisoryY Commission ON Forricn Retattons.—The Colombian 
Congress has dictated a decree by which the Advisory Commission on 
Foreign Relations is continued as a permanent institution. 

This commission, which will consist of five members, three of which 
will be appointed by the Senate, one by the House of Representa- 
tives, and the fifth by the President, will cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment in every branch of national policy, and have entire charge of 
pending territorial and boundary questions, of the summary and 
proof of deeds connected therewith, and of the preparation of the 
memoirs to be submitted by Colombian delegations to Pan American 
conferences, sessions of the League of Nations, and other interna- 
tional conferences to which the Republic of Colombia may be invited. 

PenaL Copre.—Congress has passed a new Penal Code which 
contains important amendments. 

PENAL COLONIES.—See page 413. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


POSSESSION AND SALE OF FIREARMS.—A law of December 7, 1922, 
strictly regulates the possession and sale of firearms, compressed-air 
rifles, ammunition, and explosives. A private person desiring a 
license to have firearms in his possession must deposit a guaranty of 
40 pesos gold in the National Treasury. The license costs 10 pesos. 


HAITI. 


TRADE-MARKS AND PATENTS.—A law in conformity with the Buenos 
Aires patent convention, ratified by Haiti October 30, 1918, was pro- 
mulgated December 14, 1922, and a law on trade-marks on December 
18, 1922. 

GENDARMERIE.—The gendarmerie has been reorganized by a law 
of December 16, 1922. 

Court oF CassaTIon.—Legislation for the Court of Cassation, 
which has jurisdiction over the whole Republic, was unified and 
slightly modified by a law of January 29, 1922. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION.—A law of December 22, 1922, created 
in the Department of Agricultural a technical and educational bureau 
which is expected to aid greatly in imparting agricultural knowledge 
to the rural population. : 

MEXICO. 


Raitway TAx.—By a decree of January 18, 1923, an annual Federal 
tax of 10 per cent is established on the gross receipts of railway and 
express companies, sleeping and dining cars, and other services con- 
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nected with and dependent on the railways. It will be paid by means 


of stamps. 
PERU. 


WaTER POWER.—Law No. 4891 provides that the use of water 
power in the Republic, whether the stream be under public, municipal, 
or private ownership, is subject to an annual tax based on horsepower, 
and varied according to the number of horsepower used. 

ROAD AND BRIDGE BUILDING.—Congress has passed a law permit- 
ting private persons to build roads and bridges between points in the 
Republic and conceding to the builders the right to collect tolls 
thereon. | 

Pusric HeattuH.—The Government, on December 15, 1922, issued 
a decree requiring proprietors of rural property to carry out anti- 
malaria and antibubonic plague sanitation measures by destroying 
the breeding places of mosquitoes and rats, administering free quinine 
to the employees, and providing for vaccination. 

SALE OF LANDS.—The President has issued a decree providing that 
the parcels of land belonging to the Santa Beatriz extension of Lima 
besold on a deferred-payment plan to Government employees, whether 
civilian, military, or pensioners. Such employees upon making 
request for purchase must deposit 10 per cent of the value of the lot 
to the order of the Treasury. The amortization of the 90 per cent 
unpaid is to be made in monthly payments at the rate of 2 per cent 


of the value of the lots. 
SALVADOR. 


WEATHER AND VITAL STATISTICS BUREAU.—Under the Department 
of Health of Salvador there is a new section called the Bureau of 
Weather and Vital Statistics. 
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CHILE-PERU. 


PROTOCOL AND SUPPLEMENTARY ACT.—In the presence of the Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State of the United States, Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, and other 
officials, ratifications of the protocol and supplementary act signed 
by the delegates of Chile and Peru in the Hall of the Americas, of the 
Pan American Union, on July 20, 1922, were exchanged in the same 
place on January 15, 1923, by Sr. Don Beltran Mathieu, ambassador of 
Chile, and Sr. Don Federico Alfonso Pezet, ambassador of Peru. 
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The ambassadors of Chile and Peru having requested the President — 
of the United States to serve as arbitrator, according to the terms of 
the protocol, the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State, informed 
the ambassadors on January 30, 1923, that the President, “deeply 
appreciating the trust and confidence thus reposed in him by the 
Governments of Chile and Peru, and highly gratified that this long- 
standing difference between the two Governments is to be composed 
by the honorable means of arbitration, is most happy to accept the 
office of arbitrator.” 

Sr. Ernesto Barros Jarpa, who served as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Chile during the Chilean-Peruvian conference in Washington, will 
present Chile’s case to the arbitrator, while Peru will be represented 
by Dr. Melitén Porras and Dr. Solén Polo, respectively chief and 
counsel of the Peruvian delegation to the conference just mentioned. 

COLOMBIA. 


~ 


PosTaL CONVENTIONS.—On November 18, 1922, Congress ratified 
the principal universal postal union convention and the additional 
conventions which were signed in Madrid in November, 1920, with 
their corresponding regulations and final protocols. (Diario Oficial, 
Colombia, November 25, 1922.) 

COLOMBIA-URUGUAY. 


INTERCHANGE OF PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS.—By Law 71 of 
November 14, 1922, Colombia ratified the convention on the inter- 
change of professors and students, and on the mutual validity of 
Colombian and Uruguayan academic degrees, signed on April 28, 1922, 
in Montevideo, by the respective Governments. (Dario Oficial, 
Colombia, November 20, 1922.) 


COSTA RICA-UNITED STATES. 


NICARAGUAN CANAL PROTOCOL.—A protocol has been signed by 
the United States and Costa Rica providing that in the event of a 
decision by the United States to build a canal along the Nicaraguan 
route, Costa Rica will be consulted directly by the United States 
with relation to interests held by that country under the terms of 
the Nicaragua-Costa Rica boundary arbitration award made by 
President Cleveland, special mention being made of the San Juan 
River section and the possibility of using Salinas Bay as a canal 
terminal. 

CUBA-NETHERLANDS. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION.—The Republic of Cuba and the Nether- 
lands have signed a convention which permits Cuba to appoint consuls 
general, consuls, vice consuls, and consular agents in all the ports 
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and overseas possessions of the Netherlands which are open to 
international trade. (Gaceta Oficial, Cuba, January 17, 1923.) 


ECUADOR-VENEZUELA. 


DieLomaAtic poucnEs.—The Ecuadorean minister to Venezuela 
and the Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Relations have signed a con- 
vention regulating the exchange of diplomatic pouches, guaranteeing 
them free transport, customsexemption, and inviolability. (Telégrafo, 
Guayaquil, January 2, 1923.) 


VENEZUELA. 


PosTAL CONVENTIONS.—The Gaceta Oficial of December 29, 1922, 
publishes the laws passed by Congress approving the principal uni- 
versal postal union convention and its final protocol; the regulations 
of this convention and final protocol; and the parcel-post convention, 
its final protocol, the regulations for the execution of this convention 
and final protocol. These conventions, regulations, and protocols 
were signed in Madrid on November 30, 1920. 





ARGENTINA. 


PROVINCIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Ministry of Public Instruction of 
Santa Fé Province declared open on December 31, 1922, scholarships 
in the Coronda Provincial Normal School, the Rafaela School of 
Agriculture, the Santa Fé commercial <bhoalls the National School 
of Rosario, National Normal Schools Nos. 1 and 2, the Esperanza, 
San Justo, and Santa Fé normal schools, and the Industrial School 
of Santa Fé. 

WoMEN’S VOCATIONAL SCHOOL.—A group of ladies of Lomas de 
Zamorra, Buenos Aires Province, is working for the establishment of 
a vocational school for women in that locality. The students will 
be paid a small sum for their work while studying, and will be 
prepared to fill remunerative positions. 

RaDio IN SCHOOLS.—School Council No. 14 in Buenos Aires has 
received permission from the National Council of Education to estab- 
lish wireless telegraphy as a subject of study in the schools under its 
jurisdiction. A radio receiving station has been installed in the 
Juana Mansa School, Buenos Aires. 
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LEAGUE oF Business EMPLOYEES.—The commercial courses given 
at the Business Night School, which was opened in December, 1922, 
in La Paz, are conducted by excellent teachers whose services are 
eratuitous. 

COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE.—The curriculum of the Commercial Insti- 
tute of La Paz has been reorganized as follows: An elementary three 
years’ course, which may be followed by a two years’ course and a one 
year special course. Students who have completed the elementary 
course and passed a general examination will receive a diploma and 
a certificate vouching to their fitness for filling positions in the 


commercial world. 
CHILE. 


1922 PRIMARY SCHOOL STATISTICS.—The following are the primary 
school statistics for 1922: 


There were 3,317 primary schools, in which the registration, taking that of the month 
of August as typical, was 393,945 and the average attendance 287,808, an increase of 
16,895 and 13,421, respectively, over the figures for 1921. The registration represents 
more than 10 per cent of the population of the country. Of the 9,162 teachers and 
principals, nearly 50 per cent were normal graduates. 

There were 15 normal schools, 6 for young men and 9 for young women, with a regis- 
tration of 2,346 students. The number of graduates was 386. 

In the practice schools connected with normal schools there was an enrollment of 
3,827 pupils. 

Eight evening schools for adults, with 1,248 students, were held in the normal 
schools and 26 in the higher schools. 

Shops for woodworking, basketry, cardboard box making, bookbinding, and model- 
ing increased from 394 to 415 and were used by 10,665 pupils. Sewing rooms for girls 
numbered 805, 9 more than in 1921, and were open to 130,085 pupils, an increase of 
37,000. Twenty-two more weaving shops, making the total 91, were in operation, 
3,755 pupils receiving instruction in this useful craft. By using the 117 domestic 
science kitchens on a system of rotation, 30,564 girls were enabled to study cooking. 
More than 800 teachers took the postgraduate courses in these technical subjects 

offered by the Department of Education. 

The manual training of the primary schools is supplemented by the 7 vocational 
schools, which had 28 shops; 541 boys and 1,393 girls were registered in these 
institutions. 

Agricultural instruction has been extended and in addition to the normal schools 
is offered in 6 agricultural centers and 71 schools. 

Two especial opportunities were presented during the year to cultivate generous 
social feelings on the part of the pupils, the first being the celebration of the Brazilian 
centenary, which gave occasion to a special study of the sister Republic during 
Brazilian week. The second was the earthquake catastrophe, after which a contri- 
bution to the sufferers was made by the children of the rest of the country. 

In March, 1922, a pamphlet called ‘‘A Brief Report on Primary Education in 
Chile,’’ prepared by the Director General, was sent to the officials in charge of primary 
education in the South American countries. This has led to a gratifying interchange 
of material and to closer relations in the educational field between the South American 
nations. 
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New RECTOR OF THE University oF CuiLe.—The full university 
chapter, composed of the professors of all the colleges of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, met on January 7 to elect a rector to succeed Sr. 
Domingo Amunitegui, who recently retired. The choice fell upon 
Sr. Gregorio Amunitegui, since 1917 dean of the School of Medicine. 
Seftior Amunftegui proposes to construct athletic fields and establish 
dormitories for out-of-town students (both to be administered by 
students’ committees), increase the number of laboratories and 
change the curriculum of the Institute of Pedagogy and that of the 
Law School. The new rector would like to see the university 
intrusted with the administration of its own funds. 

UNIFICATION OF TEACHERS’ socreTIES.—The General Association 
of Chilian Teachers was founded in the early part of January as a 
result of the unification of the Union of Chilean Teachers and the 
Federation of Primary Teachers, thus bringing into one body all the 
primary and normal school teachers of the Republic. The association 
will publish a bimonthly paper called El] Educador. 


COLOMBIA. 


ScHOOLsS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF Cauca.—The Department of 
Cauca established 93 new primary schools this year. 

CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE.—With a view to affording children recre- 
ation as well as instruction, Sr. Eduardo Myragalla is planning to 
publish a children’s magazine in Bogota. 

INTERCHANGE OF PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS.—See page 404. 


COSTA RICA. 


GaBRIELA MistrRAL.—LKarly in March this famous Chilean educator 
and poet arrived in Costa Rica from Mexico, where she had been 
spending eight months at the invitation of Sefior Vasconcelos, 
Minister of Education. She had expected to come in February, 
but was asked to delay her visit until the schools were reopened, 
so that she might form an opinion of the Costa a educational 
system. 

CoLteaio San Luis Gonzaca.—Construction is under way on qh 
building for the San Luis Gonzaga school in San José. It will cost 
300,000 colones. 

OUBA. 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURAL COURSE.—The Department of Public 
Instruction on January 20, 1923, opened a course of practical agri- 
cultural instruction directed by the School of Agriculture of the 
National University, to prepare country school-teachers to instruct 
children in the management of school orchards and gardens. 
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JUVENILE city.—Don José Garcia y Garcia, a Cuban educator, 
intends to establish a children’s community to be called ‘‘ La Ciudad 
Infantil,” or Juvenile City, on a plantation near Habana, where 
- children may live and study under healthful conditions. There are 
to be study halls and dormitories, shops for carpentry and cabinet- 
work, an iron foundry, a shoe factory, a clothing factory, and other 
vocational shops. The Ciudad Infantil is te be an industrial, agri- 
cultural, and commercial school which will give an apprenticeship 
course of eight years, children being admitted at the age of 10. 
Sefior Garcia has offered to maintain 75 free scholarships for orphans, 
distributed as follows: 20 for the Province of Habana; 15 for 
Matanzas; and 10 for Pinar del Rio, Santa Clara, Camagiiey, and 
Oriente, respectively. The agricultural products raised at the 
school are to be sold in market and the proceeds to be divided 
as follows: 50 per cent for the funds and necessities of the school, 
and 50 per cent to be divided among the students, each one to be 
paid according to his earnings, accumulated until the student leaves 
the school, when the sum is paid over to his parents or guardians. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


ScHOOL OF COMMERCE.—It is announced that the Government 
will soon open a school of commerce in Santo Domingo under the 
direction of Sr. Luis E. Pérez Garcés. 


ECUADOR. 


FREE AGRICULTURAL scHOOL.—Sr. Carlos Benjamin Rosales 
Pareja, proprietor of ‘Hacienda Venecia” in Milagro Canton, has 
founded a free agricultural school on his own property and has 
placed a competent agricultural engineer in charge of the instruction. 

Nicut scHoot.—The night school of the Guayaquil Employees’ 
Association held its final examinations on December 27, 29, and 
30 for 50 pupils, of whom 21 graduated with high honors from the 
three classes. 

MEXICO. 


MissIONARY TEACHERS.—Reference has been made by the BuL- 
LETIN at various times, most recently in the address of Sefior Vas- 
concelos published in last month’s issue, to the missionary teachers 
who are bearing the gospel of education, in its broadest sense, to 
the indigene inhabitants of remote parts of Mexico. The-purposes 
these teachers should keep in mind and some of the practical means 
for realizing them were clearly set forth by Sr. Enrique Corona, 
head of the Bureau of Indigene Culture, when speaking to the teachers 
who had been called in for winter courses of instruction. <A brief 
résumé follows: 
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Teachers were warned in the first place to keep free of political entanglements, so 
that no party would be antagonistic to their labor, which Sefior Corona believes is of 
great importance in the national economic system, for by it the indigenes will be 
trained for work of a higher grade than the mechanical tasks they now perform for the 
most part. 

The missionary teachers are expected to make their homes true People’s Houses, 
centers of education and helpfulness. It is suggested that they have gardens and 
keep poultry, bees, rabbits, goats, pigs, and a cow, if circumstances warrant. If any 
children in the school are undernourished or homeless, food and lodging should be 
supplied. Teachers are advised, too, to invite parents and pupils to gather periodi- 
cally in the People’s House so that the progress of the school may be a matter of interest 
and information to the community. c 

Moreover, one of the most important aims which the bureau has in view is the develop- 
ment of indigene industries, such as weaving, basketry, and pottery, for both their 
artistic and commercial value. The missionary teachers will lend assistance in every 
possible way to advancing the production of such articles, introducing those unknown 
in their regions if it seems advisable. The bureau proposes to establish in Mexico 
City a museum of indigene culture, in which will be exhibited examples of all the 
arts practiced by the Indians, collected by the missionary teachers. These specimens 
will be studied by the head of the bureau, technical experts, and the teachers, in order 
that the indigenes may be helped to develop their expression of the esthetic sense and 
also to obtain markets for their products. 


Lipraries.—The great interest of the Department of Education in 
libraries was expressed in ‘“‘Kducation in Mexico: Present-day Re- 
forms,’’ by Sefior Vasconcelos, which appeared in last month’s issue 
and discussed the department’s plans and some of its accomplish- 
ments in the library field. The latest report, covering the year 1922, 
shows that 901 libraries, containing 95,017 books, were established 
from Lower California to Quintana Roo. Of these, 510 were public 
libraries, 102 for workmen, 136 school libraries, 114 various, 38 
traveling libraries, and 1 a circulating library. 

For the Model Library in Mexico City, the building for which has 
not yet been completed, 12,000 volumes have been assembled, in 
addition to gifts of 2,000 volumes from the library of Sr. Lic. Jestis 
Urueta, 3,000 from that of Doctor Rivera, and the 3,000 books 
composing the Ibero-American Library, brought by the Special 
Mission to the Brazilian Centenary. 

SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.—The Antonio Narro School of Agricul- 
ture, founded with State aid under the auspices of the H. Mass 
Vocational School, has been opened near Saltillo. It offers a four- 
year course in agriculture and one year of post-graduate work, but 
will receive students of either sex for short courses, as its object is to 
develop practical agriculturists. 

JALISCO SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.—See page 394. 


NICARAGUA. 


ScHOOL Facts.—In 1920-21 there were in the Republic 800 teach- 
ers and 27,236 enrolled pupils, the average attendance being 
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24,703. It is hoped eventually to provide a teacher for every 35 
penile and to double the capacity of the lower Bree in the city 


schools. 
PARAGUAY. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—The National Council of Education has 
offered a course of physical training to the principals and teachers of 
the public schools who wish to obtain a certificate which will qualify 
them for a position to teach physical training. 

Paracuayan InstiruTE.—The music classes in the Paraguayan 
Institute were attended in 1922 by 188 girls and 29 boys, a total of 
217 students. Musical instruction was given by 14 teachers, under 
the direction of Professor Morosoli and a music commission. Branch 
No. 1 of the Asuncién institute was established in the town of Villar- 
rica by Professor Lefranck. 

The classes closed with a brilliant recital held on December 13, 
1922, in which 16 students graduating as teachers of piano, took part. 
Ten diplomas were also presented for solfeggio. | 

The foreign language section, which is under the direction of com- 
petent instructors, has proved a great success, especially the two 
courses in English and the one in German. 

The physical culture classes were also enthusiastically attended, 
having been opened this year with an interesting swimming contest. 

Delegates from this institute attended the Twentieth International 
Congress of Americanists held in ae de Janeiro, and presented 
several papers. 

PERU. 


ScHOoL FoR ADULTS.—The Franciscan Fathers recently estab- 
lished a school in Lima to give primary education and vocational 
training to adults. This school is open daily from 3 to 5 in the 
afternoon. Instruction is free. 


SALVADOR. 


FREE CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—A free circulating library, collected 
by Sr. Alberto Masferrer, contains 439 volumes, including Sal- 
vadorean and European works, gifts of Latin and Greek classics from 
the Mexican Department of Education, and books from Costa Rica. 
The main office is to be in San Salvador with branches in the towns 
where there are not already good municipal libraries. 


URUGUAY. 


BRAZILIAN-URUGUAYAN SCHOOL RELATIONS.—The head of the Pri- 
mary Instruction Department has invited the school authorities of 
Brazil to open a regular correspondence between the teachers and 
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children of the schools of both countries to strengthen friendly rela- 
tions. In December, 1922, 25 Uruguayan schools sent letters and 
school work to the schools of Rio de Janeiro, and, in 1923, expect to 
continue these communications. 

VENEZUELA. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—A School of Wireless Telegraphy has 
recently been organized in Caracas with five of the best operators in 
that city as instructors. The students have constant daily practice 
in receiving domestic as well as foreign news by means of high- 
powered amplifiers. The school is furnished with the Edison storage 
system, which is recharged by its own dynamo. 
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ARGENTINA. 


Mrs. Catt in Burenos Arres.—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president 
of the International Association for Women Suffrage and of the Pan 
American League for the Advancement of Women, arrived in Buenos 
Aires on January 13, on her tour of several countries of South America. 
Mrs. Catt is aiding in the organization of the various national branches 
of the League for the Advancement for Women, giving to the feminists 
of South America the benefit of her long years of experience in work- 
ing for women’s rights and in training women to accept their new 
responsibilities. 

Woman SECRETARY TO MINISTER oF AGRICULTURE.—An innovation 
in Government circles was made when Dr. Le Breton, Minister of 
Agriculture, appointed Sefiora Lina H. de Castro as his private 
secretary. Sefiora de Castro was born in Germany, but came to 
Argentina at an early age, later marrying an Argentinian. She is 
the mother of future Argentinian citizens and the owner of a farm 
which she has developed under her personal supervision, participating 
in the actual work herself. Her work on agriculture entitled “‘ Manual 
of the Future Farmer” aroused much favorable comment at the time 
of its publication, securing the approval of the agricultural experts 
of the Permanent Exposition of Cordoba. In addition to her agricul- 
tural knowledge Sefiora de Castro is an accomplished linguist, speaking 
English, French, German, and Spanish. Her advent in the Argentine 
National Ministry of Agriculture will doubtless serve to open the way 
for other women in SUNS SiR positions. 
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Lrprary or Nationat Councrt or WomEn.—This institution has 
during the past year supplied 979 volumes and many magazines and 
pamphlets to the libraries of schools, prisons, vacation colonies for 
children, and children’s protective societies. 

BacrErioLoercaL Instirute.—The director of this institute has 
recently made his annual report to the President of the National 
Department of Hygiene. ‘The manufacture of vaccines, serums, and 
similar products is carried on by this bureau, which also has charge of 
waging campaigns against hookworm, malaria, and other diseases. 
Several new stations have been established to combat hookworm in 
the northwest, while antimalaria stations have been opened in the 
Provinces affected by this disease. 


BRAZIL. 


CHILD WELFARE ExuIBIT.—Dr. Moncorvo Filho organized the Muséu 
da Infancia or child welfare exhibit, opened October 12, 1922, in the 
General Policlinic on Avenida Rio Brancho, Rio de Janeiro, as part of 
the Brazilian Centennial Exposition. Dr. Moncorvo Filho, according 
to the Brazilian press, is the foremost advocate of child welfare in 
Brazil, and is the founder and director of the Institute for the Protec- 
tion and Assistance of Childhood which now has branches in all the 
States and important cities of Brazil. In the Muséu da Infancia 
are. exhibited charts, models, and literature from the Institute for 
the Protection of Children, including: The Senhora Alfredo Pinto Day 
Nursery, which cares for 551 children; the Dr. Sa Fortes milk station 
attended by 1,801 children; the examination and registration service 
of wet nurses, which has examined 3,506 nurses; the prenatal clinic; 
and the dispensary for prenatal and infant care. 

There were 12 sections in the exhibit, including history, legislation, 
registration, and vital statistics; child welfare; child hygiene; school 
hygiene; illiteracy; anthropology and ethnology; games and sports; 
philanthropic work in behalf of Brazil’s children; and child labor. 
Also there were samples of milk formulas for babies; models of the 
human embryo in all stages; cradles of different types used during 
the-past 200 years; nursing bottles and sterilizing equipment for 
milk; tables showing the effects of marriage between close blood 
relations, and graphic representation of the danger from flies, 
intestinal parasites, smallpox, syphilis, and other menaces. There 
were plans of model schools and views of welfare institutions in 
Rio de Janeiro and in the United States. As before stated, the 
exhibit was opened on October 12, which in addition to being Colum- 
bus Day, is set aside as Childhood’s Day in Brazil. The exhibit 
also honored the first Brazilian Congress of Child Welfare, and the 
Third American Child Welfare Congress, which took place in Rio de 
Janeiro during the previous month, September. By January 27, 
1923, 100,720 persons had visited the Muséu. 
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CHILE. 


Hovustne.—A bill for providing houses for all persons employed 
by the Republic has been introduced in the Senate by Sr. Guillermo 
Baiiados. He proposes that the newly formed Museo Social should 
take charge of the plan, selling the houses at cost on a basis of monthly 
installments running for 15 years, the initial cost to be covered by 
a loan or by bonds to the amount of 50,000,000 pesos, national 
currency. 

ScHooL or OpstTeTrRics AND CHILD WELFARE.—Sixteen young 
women of social ideals have recently graduated from the Santiago 
School of Obstetrics and Child Welfare, which is under the direction 
of Dr. Rodriguez Barros. 

Rep Cross.—The women’s branch of the Chilean Red Cross closed 
its year in January, reporting that 2,108 patients had been attended 
during the year. After an address by Sra. Inés Kcheverria de 
Larrain on “The Various Estates of Woman,” diplomas were dis- 
tributed to 51 women who had completed the course in nursing. 

A Red Cross chapter has been organized in Pefiaflor. 

VALPARAISO CHILD WELFARE Conaress.—Organized by the 
Friends of Childhood School Center and other persons who are 
trying to contribute to the welfare of children, the First Child 
Welfare Congress of Valparaiso Province took place at the close of 
1922. Many papers on important subjects were presented, among 
which were digestive infections of children, congenital syphilis, 
reformatories for children, care of infants, school lunches, summer 
camps, playgrounds, and care of laborers’ children on large estates. 
Dr. Antonio Guarello, a member of the Council of State, acted as 
president of the congress. 

COLOMBIA. 


PENAL COLONIES.—Congress has passed a law providing for penal 
and agricultural colonies to which tramps and pickpockets will be 
committed. The Government is taking great interest in rectifying 
any deficiency that may be found in the management of its penal 
institutions. 

COSTA RICA. 


WorkMEN’s HOUSES.—The Official Gazette has issued a call for 
bids on the construction of 60 workmen’s houses of inexpensive 
but thoroughly sanitary and comfortable design. They are to be 
built in two styles. 

CUBA. 


ANTIRABIES PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE.—The city of Santa Clara is 
to have a provincial antirabies institute, for which the corner stone 
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was laid early in February, 1923. The institute is to be a part of 
the biological laboratory of the city. 

Rat EXTERMINATION.—The Department of Public Health during 
the past year caught 2,432 rats on the docks of Habana, and this 
coming year expects to increase the number of employees engaged in 
this work to prevent the bubonic plague. 

First Women’s NationaL Coneress.—The First National Con- 
gress of Cuban Women is to be held in April, 1923, under the auspices 
of the Federation of Cuban Women’s Associations. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Rep Cross.—A thousand children gathered around a gaily adorned 
outdoor Christmas tree in Santo Domingo to receive the boxes of 
gifts prepared for them by the Junior Red Cross of Cairo, Il. Each 
box contained a friendly letter from the American boy or girl who 
had packed it. 

The mayor and city council of Santo Domingo offered their aid 
and support to the membership campaign carried on by the Red 
Cross chapter. 

SANITARY INSPECTION.—In public health district No. 1 the inspector 
has announced that no new or rebuilt building may be used until 
he has inspected it and found it in accordance with the approved 


plans. 
ECUADOR. 


Rep Cross.—On December 27 the Ecuadorean Red Cross was 
inaugurated and notice of its formation sent to the International 
Red Cross Committee at Geneva, as well as a request for admission 
to the League of Red Cross Societies in Paris. 

Gota DE LecHr.—The Gota de Leche of Quito, which was founded 
in August, 1920, from that date during the rest of the year distributed 
6,260 quarts of milk; in 1921, 19,925 quarts; and in 1922, 30,725 
quarts, or a total of 56,910 quarts since the foundation of the insti- 
tution. The Gota de Leche at present has 140 children in attendance 
at its two milk stations. In all 290 children were registered during 
1922. Deaths occurred as follows: Bronchitis, 14; scarlet fever, 5; _ 
atresia, 5; gastroenteritis, 8; dysentery, 1; meningitis, 1; and asphyxi- 
ation, 1. A medical clinic is held in connection with one station. 
The total revenues in 1922 from taxes, gifts, and other sources were 
27,221.35 sucres, and the expenditures 14,500.55 sucres, according 
to the final report of the society. 


HAITI. 


Nursss’ Home.—The new Nurses’ Home of Port au Prince Hospital, 
to which reference is made on page 393 in a brief summary of the 
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report of the Department of Public Works, was formally inaugurated 
on January 13 by the National Health Service. 


MEXICO. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic HEALTH ALMANAC.—The Department of 
Public Health, which publishes the clever and popular monthly 
called “El Mensajero de Salud,” issued for this year an almanac 
which is planned to carry health information into still more Mexican 
homes. | Besides the ordinary calendar information it contains illus- 
trations, the location and office hours of the department’s vaccination 
offices, and articles on the diseases likely to be prevalent each month 
and on child welfare and social diseases. 

Newssoys’ HoME.—A group of women in Mexico City, among: 
whom is Sefiora de Obregén, wife of the President of the Republic, 
has organized a Children’s Aid Society (Sociedad del Nifio Desampa- 
rado), which is allied with the Humane Society of the United States. 
The former society maintains in Mexico City a home for over 100 
newsboys, but as its present quarters are rather cramped, it hopes to 
build a larger home, which it plans to invite women of the United 
States to visit. One of the attractions the committee expects to add is 
an exhibition of Mexican handicraft. 


NICARAGUA. 


SANITATION.—In the presidential message delivered to Congress in 
December details are given regarding the successful elimination of 
the mosquito in Cérdoba, Rivas, and San Juan del Sur. The Hygiene 
Laboratory for bacteriological and pathological examination was 
established in Managua early in the year, its expenses being paid by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. During the first three months the 
laboratory made 1,709 examinations, and by the end of the year the 
staff was not sufficient to attend to all the calls for examination. At 
present the Rockefeller Foundation is paying the salary of the 
director and his traveling expenses while Nicaragua pays the assist- 
ants. Branches of the main laboratory have been established in the 
towns of Granada, Leén, and Rivas. Readers of the BULLETIN will 
recall the extracts on public health from the President’s 1921 speech, 
published in the April, 1922, issue, and will note the execution of the 
plans announced at that time. 


PANAMA. 


PaNAMAN RED Cross.—On January 13, 1923, at the annual meeting 
of the Red Cross, the report of the work of 1922 was read. The 
Panaman Red Cross is now entering upon its seventh year. In addi- 
tion to other services the Red Cross in 1922 through the child welfare 
section distributed 6,877 cans of condensed milk. During 1922 
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the antituberculosis section distributed 8,932 cans of milk, 18,460 
pounds of rice, 580 pounds of chocolate, 546 pounds of tea, 1,809 
pounds of butter, and 3,007 pieces of soap. There were 8,505 rations 
and a monthly average of 55 patients. For 35 of these the rent was 
paid, while others received fresh eggs and fresh milk. 

The average number of families assisted each month was 155. 
Since the foundation of the Red Cross 2,500 case histories have been 
taken, while 1,552 families have received assistance. 

FEMINIST MEETING.—On January 22, 1923, a Panaman feminist 
meeting was held in the National Conservatory. Dofia Esther 
Niera de Calvo, Panama’s delegate to the Pan American Conference 
of Women held in Baltimore in April, 1922, opened the meeting and 
presented Mrs. Christine Bradley South, wife of the American 
minister. The new Association for the Progress of Women in Panama 
was then formed, the following officers being elected: President, 
Senora Esther Niera de Calvo; first vice president, Sefiorita Nicolle 
Garay; second vice president, Seforita Marina Ucré; treasurer, 
Sefiora Esperanza de Miré; and secretaries, Sefioritas Otilia Jiménez 
and Beatriz Miranda. Committees are to be appointed to take up 
child welfare, education, and other questions of great interest to 
women. 

PERU. 


Pusiic Cuartry.—The President has approved the budget of the 
Public Charities of Lima for 1923, amounting to 264,551 Peruvian 
pounds, and those for brotherhoods and committees with their 
own funds, amounting to 12,119 Peruvian pounds and 21,424 Peru- 
vian pounds, respectively. He has also approved the budget of the 
Public Charities of Callao for 69,935 Peruvian pounds. 

Cow “MITTEE FOR CHILD WELFARE.—The maternity prizes offered by 
the Government to middle and working class mothers of families of 
eight or more children under 18 years of age, as described in the March 
issue of the BULLETIN, were delivered by the President at the exer- 
cises held by the Committee for Child Welfare on December 24, 1922, 
in Lima. In the presence of many distinguished guests, President 
Leguia made the award of an 8-room house built by the Committee 
of Child Welfare, with a 150-meter lot in addition, to a widow with 
14 children. Another house will be built for a mother who has 10 
children, the eldest of whom is 18. A monthly pension of 25 soles 
was awarded to a mother of 8 children. After the awards were made 
7,000 toys were distributed among children of the schools and of the 
Santa Ana and Dos de Mayo fos 

PUBLIC HEALTH.—See page 403. 

SALE OF LANDS.—See page 403. 
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SALVADOR. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDREN’S LuncHES.—The Association for Chil- 
dren’s Lunches is to be the recipient of Government funds collected 
from taxes laid upon rice mills, automobile businesses, and drafts, 
to provide the means of giving a lunch to children in the schools. 

San VicENTE GotTa DE LEecHEe.—The Gota de Leche (free milk 
station) of San Vicente was opened on November 30, 1922. 


URUGDAY. 


SAFEGUARDING INFANCY.—Under the Director of Public Charity 
there are 8 free milk stations, or Gotas de Leche, in Montevideo, 
which during the past year have registered and aided 4,000 children. 
One new branch was opened in November. Each branch is under the 
care of a competent physician, who instructs mothers in the care of 
children, and treats the sick babies. These milk stations have, 
during the past year, given out 170,000 liters of milk, of which 
30,000 liters were used for the preparation of 250,000 modified feedings, 
while the remaining quantity was given to the mothers without 
modification. In addition to the 4,000 children registered in the 
milk stations about 2,000 others have been brought for weighing, 
treatment, or examination from the Asilo Larrafiaga, where 
unmarried or destitute mothers leave their babies for the first two 
years of their lives while the mothers secure work. The Public Char- 
ity Commission has spent 13,000 pesos in the milk supply and in feed- 
ing needy nursing mothers and poor children. There is also a wet- 
nurse registry connected with the milk stations, which gives its service 
to the public free. No woman is allowed to be a wet nurse until her 
own child is 6 months old. 

Urucuayan Rep Cross.—Upon the request of the President of 
the Working Woman’s Benefit Association the Central Committee 
of the Uruguayan Red Cross is to give a course of first-aid lectures to 
working women. 

SOCIAL DISEASES.—The Prophylactic Institute has published a 
report for 1921 showing that the laboratory under the direction of 
Doctor Scaltriti registered 9,162 patients and provided more than 
52,000 hypodermic treatments. The laboratory also made 13,677 
blood tests and used 20 kilos of neosalvarsan, among other medicines. 
The central dispensary gave 14,373 injections, while the polyclinic 
gave 11,551 consultations and 11,117 injections of neosalvarsan. 


VENEZUELA. 


Leprosarium aT Caso Bianco.—The Director of the Lepro- 
sarium at Cabo Blanco has established primary schools for the 
35079—23—Bull. 4——7 
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benefit of patients, and also the. Father Damien Library, to which 
many persons have sent gifts of books. 

NatTionaAL Rrp Cross.—The movement in the general -venereal 
dispensary of Caracas up to October 31, 1922, showed 8,998 persons 
had been treated and 5,349 injections given. 

ScHOooL OF NURSING.—The School for Trained Nurses established 
in Caracas owes its existence to Dr. Francisco Risquez, president of 
the Venezuelan Red Cross, as does the short course for Red Cross 
nurses. These nurses not only go to private homes but aid in 
private clinics. Sefiorita Lola Bertorelli is first assistant to Doctor 
Risquez in his laboratory; Sefiora Concepcién de Celis, graduate of 
the Red Cross School of Nursing, is at the head of the regional school 
of nursing established by the Red Cross in Valencia; Sefiora Rosario 
Volveidel, graduate of the same school, is engaged in the radiological 
clinic of Dr. Van Stelis. Several other young Red Cross nurses 
are in daily attendance at the Red Cross dispensary. 





ARGENTINA. 


Monument TO GENERAL DE AtvEear.—The French sculptor 
Antoine Bourdelle has practically finished an equestrian statue of 
General de Alvear, surrounded by figures representing Liberty, 
Victory, Fortune, and Eloquence, the height of the group being 5} 
meters. General de Alvear, grandfather of the present President of 
Argentina, Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear, was a national military hero, 
President of the First Constituent Assembly, and the leading 
spirit in Argentina’s movement for abolition of slavery, entailed 
estates, and the Inquisition. The memorial is to be erected in 
Buenos Aires. The same sculptor has also finished a bust of President 
Marcelo T. de Alvear, of which he is sending a replica to be exhibited 
in Stockholm this year. The original bust is to be exhibited in Paris 
before being sent to Buenos Aires. 

San Martin Monument IN Wasuineton.—The Club de 
Progreso of Buenos Aires has requested the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations to ask the United States Government through the Argen- 
tine ambassador to that country for a site in Washington upon 
which to erect a statue of the great Argentine patriot, General San 
Martin. 

Monument To Dr. Brernarpo DE IricoyeN.—The Spanish 
sculptor Benlliure is completing the monument to Dr. Bernardo de 


@ 
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Trigoyen which is to be unveiled in Buenos Aires in May in one of 
the gardens along the Avenida Alvear, near the Recoleta. The 
monument is to be a bronze statue of Doctor Irigoyen, behind whom 
are two heroic marble figures, that of a woman representing Patria and 
that of a man, Labor. Other symbolic figures are those of Wisdom, 
Diplomacy, Eloquence, Justice, Fortitude, and Prudence, while in 
the groups on either side appear the gaucho or cape with rushing 
horses and other animals dominated by man’s intelligence. The 
whole symbolizes the riches of the Bee under the protection of 
patriotism and labor. 

Dr. Bernardo Irigoyen was a Sronitent figure in the diplomatic 
and political circles of national life from the fifties to the eighties of 
the nineteenth century. In 1886 he negotiated the definite territorial 
limits with Chile which were embodied in the treaty of October 23 


of that year. 
; BOLIVIA. 


LECTURE BY AN AVIATRIX.—Sefiorita Amalia Villa de la Tapia, 
Bolivian aviatrix, recently gave an interesting lecture at the Teatro 
Princesa, La Paz.~- She discussed the history of aviation, the difference 
between the motor of an airplane and that of an automobile, and the 
importance of commercial and military aviation. 


BRAZIL. 


New Yorx to Rio FiicntT.—Lieutenant Hinton, who was a 
member of the crew of the NC-4, the American naval seaplane which 
made the first trans-Atlantic flight in a heavier-than-air machine, 
completed his flight from New York to Rio de Janeiro on February. 8, 
1923, the flying time for the 5,581 miles from Pensacola, Fla., to 
Rio de Janeiro being 100 hours and 21 minutes. As he landed in 
his seaplane, the Sampaio Correia IT, the guns fired a salute and the 
populace mingled their cheers with the chimes of the church bells 
and the blowing of whistles. Lieutenant Hinton left the United 
States the last of August. 

The aviators, one of whom was Sr. E. Pinto Martins, a Brazilian, 
were received by Santos Dumont and Dr. Sampaio Correia, president 
of the Aero Club, for whom Hinton’s plane was named, and were 
tendered receptions by the American colony and the Aero Club. 

This flight was made as a mark of friendship between Brazil and 


the United States. 
CHILE. 


INTERNATIONAL CEREMONY.—On December 30, 1922, Mr. William 
M. Collier, ambassador of the United States in Chile, presented to the 
Buin Regiment a portrait of Joel Robert Poinsett, first minister of the 
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United States in Chile and first diplomatic representative of any 
country in the new Republic. Poinsett was a friend and comrade in 
arms of Carrera, one of the founders of the Buin Regiment 112 years 
ago. 

GIFTS FOR EARTHQUAKE SUFFERERS.—Among the gifts which con- 
tinue to pour in for the earthquake sufferers two of international 
significance may be mentioned. The first was collected by a commit- 
tee of Argentine women who sent with the check for 119,000 Argentine 
pesos a beautiful message, written by the Argentine poet Ricardo 
Rojas. ‘The great Andes, the spinal column of America, do not 
separate Chileans and Argentines,” says the message, “but give to 
the two countries a common foundation upon the same rocks, 
between the western and the eastern oceans, whose waters, dashing 
upon the rocky coasts, are finally commingled under the Southern 
Cross in the silent intimacy of the Strait. * * * Our compatriots 
who died on your soil for the liberty of America fertilized it with their 
bones, and when the ground of Chile trembles, yawning in a cataclysm 
destructive to Chilean lives, well do we know that the earthquake 
scatters on the wind the dust of Argentine dead.” * * * 

The second gift to which reference is made was $5,000 sent by 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, the citizens of that city 
being able through their own experience to appreciate the ravages 
caused by an earthquake and to sympathize with the consequent 
suffering. 

PRESIDENT OF THE SUPREME CourtT.—After 47 years of public 
service, Sr. Gabriel Gaete has retired from the presidency of the 
Supreme Court of the Republic, of which he has been a member for 
the last 19 years. His profound learning, upright judgment, and calm 
judicial spirit will be greatly missed. Sr. Braulio Moreno Velasquez, 
since 1917 a member of the Supreme Court, has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy. Sr. Carlos Varas and Sr. Enrique Foster Recabarren, 
justices of the court, also retired within recent months. 

AssocIATION oF CuILEAN Arcurrects.—The three architectural 
societies have united under the name of Asociacién de Arquitectos 
de Chile. The headquarters are in Santiago. 

DirecToR GENERAL OF Pan AMERICAN UNION HONORED.—Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, has received 
the following letter from Sr. Guillermo Edwards, Minister of Finance 
and president of the Chilean Section of the Inter American High 
Commission: 

The Chilean Section of the Inter American High Commission and the Government 
have learned with regret of your retirement from the work of the body just mentioned, — 
due to the manifold occupations which absorb your attention as Director General of the 


Pan American Union. 
The Government of Chile is desirous of associating your name with the Chilean 
Section of the Inter American High Commission, by designating you an honorary 
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member of that section, as an expression of esteem and gratitude for the services 
which you have rendered to the cause of Pan Americanism, and in particular for your 
brilliant service as secretary general of the Inter American High Commission. 

Enclosed is a copy of the decree naming you an honorary member of the Chilean 
Section. 

“SANTIAGO, CHILE’s INTERESTING CaprTaL.’’—A revised edition 
of the illustrated pamphlet bearing the foregoing title has been 
recently issued by the Pan American Union, and is of especial interest 
just now while the fifth International Conference of American States 
is meeting in that city. 

COLOMBIA. 


TERCENTENARY OF BucARAMANGA.—December 22, 1922, the ter- 
centenary of the founding of Bucaramanga, capital of the Department 
of Santander and one of the principal towns in Colombia, was 
celebrated throughout the country. 

Santander, the birthplace of many famous Colombians, occupies an 
important place in the history of the Republic, being considered one of 
the most progressive regions on account of the richness of its soil and 
the industry of its inhabitants. 

NatronaL MusrEum.—The National Museum, which remained 
closed for four years, has been reinstalled in seven large rooms of the 
Lopez Building in Bogota. 


COSTA RICA. 


Honoring Pasteur.—The French Government has presented a 
bronze bust of Louis Pasteur to Costa Rica, which is to be placed on 
the street in San José which bears his name. 

BASEBALL PARK.—A baseball diamond with bleachers and all other 
appurtenances has been opened near the race course at San José. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Sr. Emimiano Trsera y Pensén.—After a lingering illness, Sr. 
Emiliano Tejera y Pensén, born in 1841, died in Santo Domingo on 
January 10, 1923. Under different administrations Sefior Tejera 
had served as minister plenipotentiary to the Holy See, Minister of 
Finance, and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

INFORMATION CONCERNING THE Dominican ReEPuBLIc.—‘ Domin- 
ican Republic: General Descriptive Data” is the title of the illus- 
trated pamphlet of 28 pages issued by the Pan American Union which 
has recently appeared in a revised edition. 


ECUADOR. 


MonvuMENT TO Borivar.—Over a year ago the Telégrafo of Guaya- 
quil suggested the erection of a monument to Bolivar in Madrid, and 
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other countries, notably Venezuela, have taken up the idea, while 
the King of Spain has looked favorably upon the project. Colombia, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Panama are also ready to forward the movement. 

GUAYAQUIL ART ExHtIBIT.—Antonio Bellolio, a young artist of 
Guayaquil, has lately given an exhibition of his paintings which 
included landscapes, marine views, Indian portraits, and other com- 
positions. Bellolio is soon to leave for Italy to continue his studies. 

ECUADOREAN COMPOSER.—Sr. Rafael Ramos Albuja, musician and 
composer, has returned to Quito after 16 years in the principal 
cities of the New World, and will now devote his time entirely to 
composition. He hopes to make use of native themes. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION.—In December a newspaper federation was 
formed in Quito by the members of the press, who invited the 
journalists of other Ecuadorean cities to join their association. 


GUATEMALA. 


TWO-ACRE RELIEF MAP.—One of the interesting sights at the Hip- 
podrome, or race track, of Guatemala City is the 2-acre relief map of 
Guatemala, which shows every city, town, elevation, river, and lake 
in the country and in the territory of British Honduras. The map, 
which is built of cement, is surrounded by water representing the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Almost two years were spent in check- 
ing up the molds and about 100,000 pesos was expended in gathering 
the data for the map. 

PASTEUR CENTENARY.—On December 27, the centenary of the 
birth of Pasteur, a bronze bust of the famous French scientist, by 
the Guatemalan sculptor Rafael Rodriguez Padilla, was unveiled 
by the School of Pharmacy in the Botanical Gardens of the city of 
Guatemala. 

Honor To CENTRAL AMERICAN DELEGATES.—The Pan American 
Society on January 30, 1923, gave a luncheon in the Bankers’ Club, 
New York City, in honor of the delegates to the Central American 
Conference meeting in Washington. After the luncheon, which was 
marked by the most friendly and cordial spirit, the first speech was 
made by Mr. Mallet Prevost, president of the society. Response 
was made on behalf of all the delegates by Sr. Dr. Francisco Sanchez 
Latour, Guatemalan minister to the United States, who stated that 
Central America was anxious for the friendly entry of North American 
capital to help in the development of resources. 

Sr. ALBERTO Mencos.—Sr. Alberto Mencos, Guatemalan minister 
to Honduras, died December 27, 1922, in Tegucigalpa. The Hon- 


duran Government decreed three days official mourning, and the — 


funeral rites of a Cabinet official, The remains, brought to San 
José aboard the Salvador, accompanied by official representatives 
of the Honduran Government, were received by officials of the Guate- 
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malan Government and interred in Guatemala City with every 


mark of honor. 
HAITI. 


PopuLation.—According to the enumeration made by the clergy 
on January 1, 1923, the population of Haiti was 2,045,000. 


MEXICO. 


NATIONAL PANTHEON.—It has been decided to build a national 
pantheon on the Paseo de la Reforma in Mexico City, utilizing the 
structure already partially erected for housing Congress. 

PAINTINGS BY CORNEJO.—Sr. Francisco Cornejo, says El Universal, 
in its account of his recent exhibition in Mexico City, is the first 
Mexican painter to choose for his subjects the beautiful examples 
of colonial architecture which abound in Mexico. Sefior Cornejo’s 
work is well known in San Francisco, where it received much praise 
from the critics. 

PANAMA. 


MoNnvuMENT TO CervantTEs.—Doctor Porras, President of Panama, 
unveiled on January 21 a monument to Cervantes in the plaza of 
the same name in the city of Panama. The monument was designed 
by Sr. Ignacio Gonzalez Pola, secretary of the Association of Spanish 


Artists. 
PARAGUAY. 


MENNONITE COLONIES.—Five thousand Mennonite families were 
expected in Paraguay at the end of December, 1922, to occupy the 
lots which they had already purchased in the Chaco region. Their 
expected arrival has favorably impressed the public, inasmuch as a 
good class of immigrants brings capital and labor into the country 
and increases its economic and industrial activities. 


PERU. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS.—The Peruvian artist Francisco 
Gonzalez Gamarra, who has met with success in the United States, 
has sent a collection of his pictures for exhibition in Lima. There 
are some 300 works, which include water colors, etchings, pen and 
pencil sketches, charcoal studies, and a book of reproductions of his 


pictures of Lima. 
UNITED STATES. 


FAREWELL TO UNITED STATES DELEGATION.—On March 5 a farewell 
luncheon was tendered the United States delegation to the Fifth 
International Conference of American States by the Pan American 
Society in New York. After a cordial introduction by Mr. Severo 
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Mallet-Prevost, president of the Society, the Hon. Henry P. Fletcher, 
ambassador of the United States in Belgium and head of the delega- 
tion, gave a brief outline of the agenda of the conference, saying 
_ that the ‘““Pan American Conferences are designed to foment in all 
the countries a spirit of cooperation mutually beneficial.” Mr. 
Fletcher was followed by Ex-Senator Atlee Pomerene, who in the 
course of brief remarks said that he was ‘‘quite sure there is only 
one thing the other nations possess which we do covet, and that is 
their friendship, their trust.” 


URUGUAY. 


PopuLaTion.—The General Bureau of Statistics reckoned the 
population of the Republic on December 31, 1922, at 1,564,000 
inhabitants, or an increase of 36,000 persons during the year. In 
the Department of Montevideo during the 11 manths ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1922, the births numbered 10,293, against 9,823 in the cor- 
responding period of 1921, while the deaths decreased in the same 
period to 6,215, from 6,425 in the corresponding 11 months of 1921. 

Hote, Casino Carrasco.—The municipality of Montevideo 
recently completed the building of the Gran Hotel Casino Carrasco, 
situated on one of its most beautiful beaches. The hotel has lux- 
urious salons and dining rooms, delightful gardens, and many cot- 
tages, which will aid in making Carrasco Beach one of the most 
attractive in South America. 


VENEZUELA. 


STtaTuE oF MarsHat Sucre.—The unveiling of an equestrian 
statue of the great Marshal of Ayacucho, famous defender of Ameri- 
can liberty, took place in Maracay on January 22, 1923. 
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Subject. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
1923. : 
Ecos aa for school supplies for the Province | Jan. 8 | Wilbert L. Bonney, consul at Rosario. 
of Cordoba. = 
Destination of Argentina’s principal exports from Jan. | Jan. 16 | W. Henry Robertson, consul general 
1 to Dee. 31, 1922. at Buenos Aires. 
BOLIVIA. 
1922. 
Statistics of Bolivian imports for the year 1921......... Dec. 28 Daye C. McDonough, consul at La 
az. 
BRAZIL, 
1923. , 
Shipments of rubber to the United States and Europe | Jan. 1 | Geo. H. Pickerell, consul at Para. 
for the years 1921 and 1922. 
Brazilian Federal Government to aid domestic rubber | Jan. 3) A. T. Haeberle, consul in charge, Rio 
factory. de ch aneiro. 
Bahia cocoa shipments for the years 1929, 1921,and 1922. Jan. 5 | Wm. I. Jackson, vice consul at Bahia. 
Federal aid to Brazilian lum ber industry ie eat ie Jan. 8 ig T. Haerberle. 
Coastal freight service from Recife to Rio de Janeiro...| Jan. 9 | C. R. Cameron, consul at Pernambuco. 
Brazilian cotton in MULOPe—-s on oss Pacweeeeeasceeeeee Bead ORNs Do. 
SS os. conditions at Pernambuco for week of Jan. | Jan. 13 Do. 
3 
Net tonnage of vessels entering and clearing the port) Jan. 15 Do. 
of Recife, week of Jan. 11, 1923. 5 
Shipments of coffee from Santos to the United States|...do..... Herndon W. Goforth, vice consul a 
during the month of December, 1922. Santos. 
Brazil’s import trade first 9 months of 1922............ Jan. 16 | A. T. Haeberle. 
Brazilian couvonmocessescses sere eee ce snececeeecer coe Jan. 19 Do. 
Closing of the Rio de Janeiro branch of the American | Jan. 22 Do. 
Foreign Banking Corporation. 
Supply of coco macahuba (little coconuts) availablein | Jan. 23 Do. 
’ Bello Horizonte. 
CHILE. 
Notes on the whaling industry of Chile..............-. Jan. 19 | S. Reid Thompson, consul at Con- 
cepcion. 
Improved conditions in Tarapaca..............-.--.-- Jan. 22 Hichard P. Butrick, vice consul at 
quique. 
Customs revenues of Iquique for the year 1922.......-. Jan. 23 Do. 
; COLOMBIA. 
Commerce and industries of Cartagena district for | Jan. 12 | Leroy R. Sawyer, consul at Cartagena. 
November, 1922. 
Report on commerce and industries of Barranquilla | Jan. 15 | William A. Hickey, vice consul ai 
for December, 1922. Barranquilla. 
Translation of law regulating the practice of medicine | Jan. 18 | Leroy R. Sawyer. 
in Colombia. 
Construction work, shipping, etc., at Cartagena.....-. Jan. 30 Do. 
COSTA RICA. 
Costa Rican budget for thelyearwto23e5 nes acc oaee reece Jan. 5 | Henry S. Waterman, consul at San José 
New parcel-post regulations.................-.-..----- Jan. 10 Do. 
Exports from Port Limon to the United States........ Jan, 16 John James Meily, consul at Port 
imon. 
CUBA. 
imiporesomMatanzastor 1922) Se 2 sccccnccce- sacenses as Jan. 10 | James B. Whitfield, vice consul at 
, Hiaianzas: 
New sugar warehouse at Matanzas. .....-....----.---- Jan. 16 
Imports of principal food products in 1922.......-..... Redossen mare Bohr, consul at Cienfuegos. 
The market for textbooks in Cuba...............------ Jan. 29 | Carlton Bailey Hurst, consul general at 
| Habana, 
GUATEMALA. 
Decree of Dec. 23, 1922, authorizes the police depart- | Jan. 4 Arthur C. Frost, consul at Guatema a 
ment to collect taxes on vehicles, registration of City. 
documents, and licenses. 
Heport on commerce and industries for December, | Jan. 15 Do. 
Removal of restrictions on flour imports.............-- Jan. 29 Do. 
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Report received to February 26, 1928—Continued. 











Subject. Date. Author. 
HAITI. 
Status ofthe wool and sheep-raising industry in Haiti...) Jan. 15 Robert Dudley Longyear, vice consul 
at Port au Prince. 
Tay for the rental of Government land on long-term | Jan. 25 Do. 
eases. 
Recent Haitian law aesened to open public lands to | Jan. 31 | Damon C. Woods, consul at Cape 
agriculture. Haitien. 
PORDUEAS, 
1922. 
The market for textbooks in Honduras .-..........-..-- Dec. 11 Rone L. Keiser, consul at Teguci- 
galpa. 
MEXICO. 
1923. 
Port distribution of Mexico’s foreign trade..........---- Jan. 9 | Claude I. Dawson, consul general a 
Mexico City. 
Essence olinaloe: ..c2e< <j. Sec sae ak sees see eee Feb. 7 | Willys A. Myers, vice consul at Vera- 
cruz. 
Manifesting of shipments to Mexico. . ............-.--- Feb. 8 | James B. Stewart, consul af Tampico. 
NICARAGUA. 
Commerce and industries for December, 1922 ......--. Jan. 20 | Harold Playter, consul at Corinto. 
PERU. ; 
1922. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for the | Dec. 28 | C. E. Guyant, consul in charge, Callao- 
year 1921. Lima. 
SALVADOR. 
1923. 
Report on business conditions for December, 1922....| Jan. 2 mee ae Franklin, consul at San 
alvador. 
Duty on certain pharmaceutical products. ........-- ..| Jan. 4 Do. 
Sugarireportctw cs seesaw sacs we celsaeee ces cece eens Jan. 9 Do. 
URUGUAY. 
New official values assigned products for exportation | Jan. 4 | David J. D. Myers, consul at Monte 
from Uruguay. : fs wale, 
an. 0. 


The absentee landlord tax in Urucuay.- Se ecaeee seas 

















PuBLICATIONS ADDED TO THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


(Continued from March.) 
VENEZUELA. 


Discurso de clausura del primer vicepresidente en ejercicio de la presidencia, ciuda- 
dano Juan J. Garrillo Guerra, el 5 de julio de 1922. Caracas, Litografia del 
Comercio, 1922. 5p. 8°. 

Discurso de recepcién del Doctor Vicente Davila, como individuo de numero de la 
Academia Nacional de la Historia, el 23 de julio de 1922. Caracas, Imp. Bolivar, 
OAPI Si po) < 

La propiedad intelectual en la legislacién Venezolana y ante el derecho internacional. 
Por el Doctor Diego Bautista Urbaneja. Caracas, Tip. Americana, 1918. xxi, 
714 p. 4°. 

GENERAL BOOKS. 


Bibliography of hookworm disease. New York, The Rockefeller Foundation, 
International Health Board, 1922. xxvi, 217 p. 8°. 

Call of South America. An authoritative statement of fact. By John Barrett. Pre- 
pared at the request of and published by a group of members of the Pan American 
Society of the United States, New York City, 1922. map. 24p. 12°. 

I. Cuba, Bustamante and the permanent court of international justice. II. Cuba, 
the United States of America and the league of nations. Addresses delivered 
March 1 and 5, 1922, in connection with the fifth annual meeting of the Cuban 
society of international law, Havana, Cuba. By Cosme de la Torriente. New 
York, American Association for International Conciliation, 1922. 33 p. 12°. 

Discurso en el congreso de Angostura. [Por] Simén Bolivar. San José, J. Garcia 
Monge, Editor. 1922. front. port. 130p. 12°. 

Espafia, patria de Colon. [Por] Prudencio Otero Sanchez. Madrid, Biblioteca 
Nueva, 1922. 151 (2) p. 8°. 

Foreign periodicals on trade and economic conditions. Compiled in the research 
division by Ethel M. Crampton. Washington, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 1922. 33p. 8°. Miscellaneous series No. 114. 

Holy alliance. The European background of the Monroe Doctrine. By W. P. 
Cresson, Ph. D. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1922. vi, 147 p. 4°. 

International health board. Report, 1921. New York, The Rockefeller Foundation, 
1922. illus. xvii, 168p. 8°. 

Memoria del comite nacional del Peru. III. Congreso Americano del Nifio. Rio de 
Janeiro 25 de Agosto-3 Septiembre, 1922. Lima, 1922. ports. 146 p. 8°. 
Rapport concernant l’étude critique du pacte de la société des nations. Par M. 
Alejandro Alvarez. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France [1922]. 120 (1) 

vers: 

Report to the third assembly of the league on the work of the council and on the 
measures taken to execute the decisions of the assembly. Geneva, The League 
of Nations, 1922. 83 p. 4°. 

Resoluciones adoptadas por el congreso de Londres celebrado el 1° de julio de 1921. 
Camara de Comercio Internacional. Santiago de Chile, Imp. de la Direccién 


General de Impuestos Internos, 1922. 36 p. 8°. 
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Results of the conference on limitation of armaments. Proceedings of the ninth 
annual meeting of the National Institute of Social Sciences, February 9, 1922. 
Number 1. Boston, F. W. Faxon Company, 1922. 100p. 8°. 

South America. Brazil: Argentina: Bolivia: Chile: Peru: Uruguay: Paraguay: 
Panama; the Brazilian centennial exposition. Raymond-Whitcomb tours de 
luxe. 1922-1923. Boston, Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 1922. map. 
illus. 47(1)p. 8°. 

Studies of tropical American ferns. By William R. Maxon. Washington, D. C., 
Contributions from the United States National Herbarium, Vol. 24, part 2. 1922. 
pls. v. 33-63 p. 8°. | 

Victoria Colonna. Poema dramatico en tres actos con un prélogo. Roma 1539-1547. 
[Por] Moises Kantor. Buenos Aires, Edicién de ‘‘Nosotros,’’ 1922. front. port. 
114, (1), xip. 12°. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Conferencia de Buenos Aires, 1922. Proyecto de supresién de las adunas dentro del 
continente Americano, presentado por el Doctor Daniel Goytia. [Buenos Aires], 
International Law Association, 1922. 8p. 8°. : 

Contribuci6n al estudio de la tristeza. Por F. Rosenbusch y R. Gonzalez. Buenos 
Aires, Talleres Graficos ‘‘La Lectura,’’ 1922. tables. 45 p. 8°. 

El Brasil y la Argentina sus respectivos crecimientos. Por Alberto B. Martinez. 
Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos Argentinos, L. J. Rosso y Cia., 1922. 38 p. 4°. 

Las condiciones fisicas del Atl4ntico Sur entre el rio de La Plata y las Islas Orcadas 
del Sur durante el verano. Por Roberto C. Mossman. Oficina meteorologica 
nacional. Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos del Ministerio de Agricultura de la 
Nacién, 1922. maps. 2l1p. 4°. 

Memoria de la comisién nacional de casas baratas 1921-1922. Buenos Aires, Tall. 
Graf. Quaglio Hnos., 1922. pls. 99p. 8°. 

Memoria de los trabajos realizados de mayo 1921 a 30 de abril de 1922. Instituto 
Biologico de la Sociedad Rural Argentina. Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos ‘‘La 
Lectura,’’ 1922; 51 p., 8°. 

Memoria del Ministerio de Marina, 1921-1922. Buenos Aires, 1922. 43 p. 8°. 

Nuevos hallazgos de representaciones plasticas en el norte de la provincia de Santa Fe. 
Por Francisco de Aparicio. De la Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, 
tomo XLIX, pag. 5-30. Buenos Aires, Imprenta y Casa Editora ‘‘Coni,’”’ 1922. 
8p. 4°. 

Publicaciones de la biblioteca mayor. Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba. Catalogo 
de periéddicos. Folleto No.1. Cérdoba, Bautista Cubas, 1922. 55 p. 8°. 


BOLIVIA. 


Six years in Bolivia. The adventures of a mining engineer. By A. V. L. Guise. 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, [1922]. front. pls. map. 246p. 8°. 

Three asses in Bolivia. By Lionel Portman. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1922. dront.) pls. 236 cps). Bic. 


BRAZIL. 


Annaes da Bibliotheca Nacional do Rio de Janeiro. Publicados sob a administra¢ao 
do Director General Dr. Manoel Cicero Peregrino da Silva. 1917, Volume 39. 
Rio de Janeiro, Officinas Graphicas da Bibliotheca Nacional, 1921. 681 p. 4°. 

Apostillas ao ‘‘Diccionario de vocabulos Brasileiros.’’ Por Carlos Teschauer, S. J. 
Petropolis, Typ. das Vozes de Petropolis, 1912. 176, (6) p. 8°. 

Novo vocabulario Brasileiro. II serie das apostillas ao diccionario de vocabulos 
Brasileiros. Por Carlos Teschauer, S. J. Petropolis, Typ. das Vozes de Petro- 
polis, 1918. 205, (5) p. 8°. 
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Diccionario chrographico, historico e estatistico de Pernambuco... Pelo Dr. 
Sebastiio de Vasconcellos Galvao ... [Letters] Q e R. Segunda edigio. Rio 
de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1921. front. illus. pls. map. 509p. 4°. 

History and report summary of the Young Women’s Christian Association, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brasil, June 15, 1920, to December 31, 1921. For all classes for all 
nationalities for all. creeds. Rio de Janeiro, Central Building, [1922]. pls. 
20 p. 8°. 

—— Same in Portuguese. j1s. tables. 30p. 8°. [1922]. 

Inventario dos documentos relativos ao Brasil existentes no Archivo de Marinha e 
Ultramar de Lisboa. Organizado para a Bibliotheca Nacional do Rio de Janeiro. 
Por Eduardo de Castro e Almeida. VI. Rio de Janeiro, 1616-1729. Rio de 
Janeiro, Officinas Graphicas da Bibliotheca Nacional, 1921. 653 p. 4°. 

Relatorio apresentado 4 assembléa geral ordinaria de 30 de mar¢o de 1922. Publicado 
no ‘‘Diario Official” de 26 de mar¢o de 1922. Companhia Mercantil e Industrial 
Casa Vivaldi. Rio de Janeiro, Off. Graph. d’O Social, 1922. tables. 6, (1) 

airiotae 

The histories of Brazil. By Pedro de Magalhies now translated into English for the 
first time and annotated by John B. Stetson, jr., with a facsimile of the Portuguese 
original 1576. New York, The Cortes Society, 1922. front. pls. 8°. 2 vols. 


CHILE. 


Chile econédmico. Poblacién—hacienda ptblica—Agricultura—Mineria—Industrias— 
Ferrocarriles—Navegacidn—Bancos—Comercio Internacional. Homenaje de la 
“Sociedad de Fomento Fabril” a la delegacién comercial Belga. Santiago de 
Chile, Sociedad Imp. y Lit. Universo, 1922. 23 p. 8°. 

Chile industrial 1920. Resefia econédmica. Las industrias fabriles. Lacelulosa. El 
proyecto de revisidn del arancel aduanero. Monografias de industrias. Rol de 
industriales de toda la repiblica. Por Pedro Luis Gonzalez. Santiago de Chile, 
Soc. Imprenta i Lit. Universo, 1921. 182 p. 4°. 

El salitre y su aplicacién. [Santiago de Chile, Wessel, Duval y Cia.] illus. map. 
6 tables. 13,59 p. 8°. Folleto de propaganda No. 1, Se reparte gratis. 

Las negociaciones de Washington. Por Luis Arteaga G. Prélogo del Ministro de 
Relaciones Exteriores, Sr. Ernesto Barros Jarpa. [Santiago de Chile], Editorial - 
Walker, 1922. vii, 64, vip. 12°. 

Memoria correspondiente a las operaciones del afio 1921. Caja de Crédito Hipotecario. 
Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 1922. 73 p. 8°. 

Relations of Chile and Peru. Letter from his grace Bishop D. Rafael Edwards, 
written to his grace Monsignor Sebastian di Pietro, Archbishop of Daniarta. 
Santiago de Chile, Baltimore, Md., French-Bray Printing Co., 1922. 23 p. 8°. 

Tacna, Arica and Cobija. By José M. BaldiviaG. London, Edward Stanford, Ltd., 
1920. 67,67 p. 8°. Text in English and Spanish. 

The final settlement of the rights of sovereignty over Tacna and Arica in the light of 
the history of the war of the Pacific. Extracts from the work of D. Gonzalo 
Bulnes. London, Edward Stanford, Ltd. 1920. 22,22p. 8°. 


COLOMBIA. 


Asunto hidrocarburos. Acuerdo de la corte suprema de justicia por el cual se declaran 
exequibles algunas disposiciones legales sobre minas de petréleo. Edicién oficial. 
Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1921. 60p. 8°. 

Circular del procurador de hacienda. Contestaciones y trabajos de los visitadores, 
y visita a la corte de cuentas. Bogoté, Imprenta Nacional, 1921. 115 p. 8°. 

Exposicién que el ministro de hacienda hace al sefior ministro de relaciones exteriores 
sobre el asunto de las esmeraldas en relacién con el contrato Restrepo Plata- 
Perier, de 30 de mayo de 1914. Bogotdé, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. 29 p. 12°. 
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Informe de la junta de conversién al congreso nacional de 1921. Bogota, Editorial 
de Cromos, 1921. 36p. 8°. 

Informe del ministro de relaciones exteriores al congreso de 1922. [Bogota], Imprenta 
Nacional, 1922. 161p. 4°. 

Informe del presidente de la corte de cuentas de la reptblica al Congreso Nacional 
en sus sesiones de 1921. Bogot4, Imprenta Nacional, 1921. 84p. 8°. 

Informe que el administrador general de telégrafos rinde al sefior ministro de gobierno, 
relativo al afio administrativo de 1920 a 1921. Edicidén oficial. Bogoté, Imprenta 
Nacional, 1921. 187 p. 8°. 

Memoria del Ministro del Tesoro al congreso de 1921. Bogoté, Imprenta Nacional, 
1921. xlviii, 240 p. 8°. 

Vocabulario de los Chamies. Por Emilio Robledo. Medellin, Imprenta Oficial, 
19929 7: 78%. 

CUBA. 


Plan y cursos de estudios para las escuelas urbanas. Ensefianza primaria. Junta 
de superintendentes de escuelas ptiblicas. Habana, 1922. 272 p. 12°. 

Preliminares de ciencia municipal Urbanismo. Discurso inaugural del curso acadé- 
mico de 1922 a 1923. Por el Dr. F. Carrera Justiz. Habana, Imprenta “‘La 
Prueba,” 1922. 102p. 8°. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Memorandum del entendido de evacuacion de la Reptiblica Dominicana por las 
fuerzas militares de los Estados Unidos de América, concertado en Washington, 
D. C., en Junio 30 de 1922. Santo Domingo, Imprenta Listin, 1922. 25p. 8°. 


ECUADOR. 


Clinica médica del hospital general de Guayaquil. Por A. J. Velenzuela. Tercera 
conferencia esporotricosis. Primer caso sefialado en el Ecuador. Guayaquil, 
Tip. de Julio T. Fayain, 1922. pls. 26p. 8°. 

Programa acordado por la sociedad nacional de agricultura para el primer congreso 
de agricultores que se inaugurar4 en Quito, el 20 de Agosto de 1922. Quito, 
Tip. y Encuad. de la ‘‘Prensa Catélica,” 1922. 15 p. 8°. 


GUATEMALA. 


El hombre que parecia un caballo y el Angel. Por Rafael Arevalo Martinez. Guate- 
mala, Imprenta Electra, 1920. 99p. 12°. 

Estos mis paisanos. Por Ramén Acefia I. Guatemala, Tip. ‘‘El Progreso,’’ 1922. 
1992 12% 

Geografia descriptiva de la Reptiblica de Guatemala. Escrita por José Victor Mejia. 
Primera edicién. Guatemala, Tip. SAnchez & De Guise, 1922. pls. 408p. 4°. 

Lecciones de filosofia. Resumen del curso del autor en los institutos de segunda 
ensefianza de Guatemala. (2° edicién, corregida.) Por Adrian Recinos. Guate- 
mala, Tip. ‘‘Casa Colorada,’’ de Marroquin Hnos., Editores, 1921. 212 p. 8°. 

Memoria de la secretaria de la guerra; afio 1922. Guatemala, Tip. Nacional, 1922. 
509 p. 4°. 

Memoria del ministerio de agricultura presentada a la asamblea nacional legislativa 
en sus sesiones ordinarias de 1922. Guatemala, Tip. Nacional, 1922. fold. 
195 (1) p. 4°. 

HAITI. 


Inquiry into occupation and administration of Haiti and Santo Domingo. Hearings 
before a select committee on Haiti and Santo Domingo. United States Senate. 
Sixty-Seventh Congress, first and second sessions, pursuant to S. Res. 112. Vol. 
1-2. Washington, G. P. O., 1922. 8°. 2 vols. 
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Remains of birds from caves in the republic of Haiti. By Alexander Wetmore. 
Washington, Published by the Smithsonian Institution, 1922. 4p. 8°. 

Remains of mammals from caves in the republic of Haiti. By Gerrit S. Miller, Jr. 
Washington, Published by the Smithsonian Institution, 1922. 8p. 8°. 


MEXICO, 


Guia para visitar el museo nacional de historia natural. Mexico, Talleres Graficos 
de la Nacién, 1922. diagr. 3, (1) p. 8°. 

Instrucciones generales a los exploradores naturalistas. Mexico, Imprenta de la 
Direccién de Estudios Biologicos, 1922. 41p. 8°. 

Las artes aborigenes Mexicanas. Por Miguel O. de Mendizabal. Mexico, Imprenta 
del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnografia, 1922. 49 pls. 
Pips. 8e: 

Ley agraria del estado libre y soberano de San Luis Potosi. Decretada el dia 2 de 
mayo de 1921 y reglamentada por el ejecutivo el dia 27 de julio del mismo afio. 
San Luis Potosi, Talleres Grdficos de la Escuela Industrial ‘‘B. Judrez,’’ 1921. 
Td. (CB) yon we tehies 

Ley agraria expedia por la XXIX legislatura del estado de Chihuahua. Chihuahua, 
Imprenta del Gobierno del Estado, 1922. 24, 24p. 8°. 


NICARAGUA. 


Discurso de Don Diego Manuel Chamorro, leido por su autor en Granada al inaugurarse 
la ceremonia de la jura de la bandera, el 15 de septiembre de 1917, y arreglado de 
la reptblica cada 14 de septiembre aniversaridé®*de la gloriosa batalla de San 
Jacinto. Managua, Tip. y Enc., Nacionales, 1922. 15 p. 8°. 

Discurso dicho por el Dr. Carlos Cuadra Pasos, ministro de instruccién ptblica, en el 
acto solemne de la jura de la bandera, en Managua el 14 de septiembre de 1922, 
LXV aniversario de la gloriosa batalla de San Jacinto. Managua, Tip. y. Enc. 
Nacionales, 1922. 12p. 8°. 

PERU. 


A bibliography of Peruvian literature (1821-1919). By Sturgis E. Leavitt. [Re- 
printed from The Romanic Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, April—June, 1922.] p. 151- 
194, 8°. 

Inca Land. Explorations in the highlands of Peru. By Hiram Bingham. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922. front. pls. map. xvi, 365 p. 8°. 


UNITED STATES. 


A short account of the Department of State of the United States. Prepared by the 
Division of Publications, Department of State. Washington, 1922. xvii, 76 p. 
IEE 

Financing agriculture. Address of Eugene Meyer, Jr. Before the state division of 
the American Bankers Association, New York, October 2, 1922. 21p. 8°. 

General index to international law situations, topics and discussions. Volumes 
I-XX, 1901-1920. Naval War College. Washington, G.P.O., 1922. 247 p. 8°. 

Handbook of social resources of the United States. By Genevieve Poyneer Hendricks. 
Washington, The American Red Cross, 1921. 300p. 8°. 

Latin America and the United States. By Graham H. Stuart, Ph. D. New York, 
The Century Co., 1922. ix, 404p. 8°. Z 

Proceedings of the American Society of International Law at its sixteenth annual 
meeting held at Washington, D. C. April 27-29, 1922. Washington, Published 
by the Society, 1922. xi, 146p. 4°. 

Stocks of leaf tobacco and the American production, import, export, and consump- 
tion of tobacco and tobacco products, 1921. Washington, Bureau of the Census, 
1922. 48 p. 8°. 
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Tariff on sugar. Speech of Hon. Reed Smoot of Utah in the Senate of the United 
States. Monday, August 7, 1922. Washington, G. P. O., 1922. 32p. 8°. 

The future of American business. An address by James 8. Alexander. New York, 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 1922. 22p. 8°. 

The hereditary factor in the etiology of tuberculosis. By Albert Govaerts, M. D. 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., Eugenics Record Office, 1922. 8°. pamp. 

Trade of the United States with the world 1920-1921. Part 1: Imports. Imports of 
merchandise into the United States by countries and principal articles during 
the calendar years 1920 and 1921. Washington, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 1922. v,130p. 8°. (Miscellaneous Series No. 115). 

[Various projects of Ulen & Company]. New York, 1922. illus. 20p. 4°. 

Volume of United States trade, 1921. By ports of origin and destination. Wash- 
ington, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1922. 57 p. 8°. (Mis- 
cellaneous series No. 112). 

URUGUAY. 


Deuda ptblica de la Reptblica Oriental del Uruguay. Publicacién anual 1921. 
Montevideo, Oficina de Crédito Piblico. 20p. 4°. 
Memoria de la administracién general de las usinas eléctricas del estado. Ejercicios 
1918-19 y 1919-20. Montevideo, Imp. de la Administracién General de las 

Usinas Eléctricas del Estado, 1921. tables. pls. 144p. 4°. 


VENEZUELA. 


Estadistica mercantil y maritima. Semestre de Julio a Diciembre de 1921. Edicién 
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PANAMERICANOS! 
| Value P | Val 
Country, Steet, | Witla, [VE a ne 
INRIGHN DINAH eden see: ne Gol dieueee miaesome 4.82 | $0.965 
BOLIVIA seer orn Gold. . .| Boliviano. 19500 || 0. 389 
BIRYANI g aoelsl Ou Be aeoll6 Goldie.) Milreis!=) = 2, 7133 0. 546 
(CASING volo soy oe eesbd omc Golda eaesonsneae 1. 83 0. 365 
COTOMB TAME EmInrin rica. Goldie =| 2esoma an. 4. 87 | 0. 973 
CORA IRIOA. 5 o-oo 6 0 iGO] deem aCOlOn mE 2. 33 0. 465 
CUBAWn tenet: ate Bele InGoldineeen |e eSOmeaene 5. 00 1. 000 
| DOMINICAN REPUBLIC ..| Gold...| Peso... 5. 00 1. 000 
TMGUADOR 2 ah cvees cle cue Goldleneae eSucteraear DAR | 0. 487 
(CHOUNTIOIYUNINS G5 6 5 5 0 © Silver . .| Peso2. . . 2.39 | 0.478 
ISU BOOS! cba asa ane sen can aserere Colder GiOunders- 1.00 0. 200 
JsIOMMDWIBAS) 5 9 6 6 0 6 Oo | Silver ..} Peso2. . . 2.39 0. 478 
MIE XTC ONSies rs coe tee wll ye | G@Nel o o |) ABO 6 4 6 2.49 0. 498 
INTOABAGHR 9 6 oo 5 0 0 0 Gold . . .| Cérdoba . 5. 00 1. 000 
EVASNVANIMUA I fs ee mle ee ne Gold. . .| Balboa. . 5. 00 1. 000 
| TOAINGNY ES 5 5 5 0 6 3 6 Gold eure) ees Om-mrre 4. 82 0. 965 
EIPERUi access) cone eet S| GO 5 o 5} Wille. 6 24. 33 4. 866 
SVAN NDOR, 5 o 6 6 5 0 0 0 INGicladi sa. Colon 2 2. 50 0. 500 
Una SATIS 55 6 5 oo Coldteaeme ie Oollarmenr 5. 00 1. 000 
| (URUGUAY Se eS cet ) GO 5 5 o| IPG 66 o Gp U7 1. 034 
| \WOSINPSYAUADIONG Go 6 65 6 « Gold) Bolivar 0. 97 0. 193 








1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-American High Commission at a 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
- 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. Value given as of 
January 1, 1923. 

3 The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 
measures. 








| LENGTH. SURFACE MEASURE. 
jmCentimetersamnmeeenienens 0.39 inch | Squaremeter..... 10. 26 sq. feet 
WeeMleterny cnetek nor tam ft: 328) feet |) Hectareliemt sia. 2.47 acres 
| Kei ome teh nen 0.62 mile | Square kilometer... 0.38sq. mile 
| LIQUID MEASURE. DRY MEASURE. 
ISIS eee terres ene here 1.06 quarts Tiber sarc eee Des 0.91 quart 
IEIONSP 4 Gb a Oo 26.42 gallons Hectolitere ste sense bushels 
| W EIGHT—A VOIRDUPOIS. W EIGHT—TROY. 
| (remo G6 Gao oc 15. 42 grains Gramvaewn-w cui: 15. 42 grains 
eeKellopramtym es cone 2.2 pounds IsatlojpeTN 4 6 6 og Go 6 32.15 ounces 
Qiiinital arena 220. 46 pounds SalooTa mime ecuenee 2. 68 pounds 
TRON eae isin: eee 2204.6 pounds 
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HE new President of Salvador, Dr. Alfonso Quinénez Molina, 
who was elected to the Chief Magistracy of the nation Janu- 
ary 15, 1923, was duly inaugurated March 1, and will hold 
office during the constitutional period 1923-1927. 

Doctor Quinénez, the son of Don Lucio Quindénez and Dofia Aurelia 
Molina de Quifénez, was born on January 11, 1873, in the town of 
Suchitoto. While still very young he entered the Liceo of San Luis, 
in Santa Tecla, where he remained until he obtained his degree of 
bachelor of science. He then took up the study of medicine in the 
National University, from which he was graduated with the degree 
of physician and surgeon in 1897. 

His skill and interest in his profession led to his appointment as 
national delegate to various conferences of a scientific nature, such 
as the Fifth Pan American Medical Congress, in Guatemala (1908) ; 
the Fourth International Sanitary Conference, in San José, Costa 
Rica (1909); the First International Conference on Tropical Agri- 
culture in Brussels (1910); the Third International Congress of School 
Hygiene, in Paris (1910); and the International Tuberculosis Con- 
egress, in Barcelona (1910). Meanwhile Doctor Quifidnez played an 
active part in the medical and surgical world of El Salvador, having 
been a member of the faculty of the Medical School and later of the 
governing board of that institution, the physician of the General 
Hospital of San Salvador, director of the Asilo Sara and the Hospital 
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for the Insane, head of the first surgical clinic of the Rosales Hospital, 
and physician of the Salvadorean Red Cross. 

That Doctor Quifiénez’s interests were not confined solely to one 
sphere of activity is shown by the fact that he was likewise chosen 
to represent his country at the Conference on Unification of Laws 
regarding Bills of Exchange held at The Hague in 1910, and also at 
the First Pan American Financial Congress which convened in 
Washington in 1915. 

In 1910 Doctor Quifiénez was elected to his first public office, that 
of mayor of the capital, San Salvador, subsequently being named 
Undersecretary of Promotion and, a few years later, Minister of War,, 
Navy, and Fomento. As First Designate to the Presidency, Doctor 
Quifidnez was called upon to assume that office for the six months 
ending February 28, 1915. Moreover, since he was Vice President 
of the Republic during the last two administrations, 1915-1923, he 
ascends to the presidential chair well prepared for the honors and 
duties of the Chief Magistracy. 


SR. DON JOSE SI 
THE NEW PRESIDEN 
URUGUAY .. - 3m 


N MARCI 1 of this year Sr. José Serrato was inaugurated 
as President of the Republic of Uruguay for the term of 
four years, having been elected in November, 1922, as 
the candidate of the Partida Colorada. 

Uruguay’s new Chief Magistrate, who has figured prominently as 
orator, publicist, legislator, and statesman, has for 25 years taken 
an almost continuous part in the national affairs of that Republic. 
Born in Montevideo in 1868, he finished his studies as surveyor in 
the university of that city in 1887, graduating from the same 
university in 1892 as a civil engineer. 

The marked ability in many fields early shown by Sefior Serrato 
led to his election in 1897 as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, where until 1903 he played an active part in legislative life, 
often expressing through the press timely and valuable ideas on 
questions of general public interest. Later, during the adminis- 
tration of President Batlle y Ordofiez, he was appointed Minister 












Courtesy of ‘‘Caras y Caretas,’’ Buenos Aires. 
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of the Department of Promotion, which at that time included the 
portfolios of public works, public instruction, and industries. In 
the course of his incumbency of this ministry, Sefior Serrato pro- 
moted many important improvements in the economic life of the 
country, such as the construction of railways, the electrification of 
street railway systems, the sanitation of several cities including the 
port of Montevideo, the construction of. highways, and.the erection 
of important public edifices. He also revised the revenue system 
then in force. 

Appointed Minister of Finance in 1904, he proved himself a most 
competent financier, presenting a balanced budget for the Republic 
which was a notable addition to the financial history of the country. 

Returning to legislative life as Senator for the four years of the. 
Williman administration, Sefor Serrato added to his prestige by his 
warm advocacy of important measures, his many eloquent speeches 
on questions of public interest creating a profound impression in 
the minds of the people. 

In the second administration of Sr. Batlle y Ordonez, Sefior Serrato 
was again appointed Minister of Finance—a tribute to his previous 
success in this post. Among the questions which engaged his atten- 
tion were the further improvement of the customs system, the 
revision of the real estate tax law, and the raising of funds for live-stock 
expositions, scholarships for students of agriculture, and the purchase 
of buildings for the legations of Uruguay in Argentina and Brazil. 
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By Epwarp W. Berry, 
Professor of Palxontology, Johns Hopkins University. 


HERE is mystery and romance for us in a region that has 
remained practically unchanged for a thousand years, and 
in far-distant peaks rarely visited by white men, which I 
suspect is an inheritance from that remote past when the 
successive waves of human emigration diverged from Central Asia 
during the Old Stone Age. Such a region is the Quimsa Cruz Range, 
or Nevados de Quimsa Cruz, as it is known locally, in the eastern 
Andes of Bolivia. From La Paz the serrated peaks of this range 
form the sky line to the southeast beyond Illimani, of which they 
are the southward continuation. Often when in that city I looked 
at their serried ranks—for they are plainly visible in the clear air, 
although about 50 miles away—and wondered what sort of a country 
their spirits guarded. I had heard of Choquetanga, Suri, Quime, 
and Inquisivi, and many tales of ambulous tin mines and tropical, 
mist-covered country beyond, but delayed making the trip beyond, 
because of a ‘‘flu’’ epidemic among the valley Indians with whom it 
would be necessary to associate. 

There are many peaks in the Andes that rise to heights of more 
than 20,000 feet, and although these mountains lack a certain beauty 
when compared with the Alps or the Rockies because of the total 
absence of vegetation anywhere except on their eastern flanks facing 
the Amazon Basin, this deficiency is offset to a certain extent by 
the wonderful clearness of the atmosphere in that arid climate and 
by the coloration of soil and sky that goes with aridity. When it 
is recalled how seldom a peak like Mount Stephen or Robson Peak 
in the Canadian Rockies is free from clouds, the way the Andean 
peaks stand out in all their majestic proportions can be fully 
appreciated. 

The most beautiful stretches of Andean scenery are nearly all 
remote from the traveled paths. There is, however, one exception 
to this statement—the Cordillera Real—and no range more fittingly 
deserves the term royal. It is close to Lake Titicaca and La Paz, 
on the familar loop from Mollendo up to La Paz and down to the 





1George Huntington Williams Memorial Publication No. 20. From Natural History, January- 
February, 1923. 
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waiting steamer at Arica or Antofagasta. When the tourist agencies 
that are now advertising South American trips learn to use the day 
steamers on the lake instead of the night boat, the interest of the 
trip will be enhanced a thousandfold, for the two most beautiful 
mountain masses in the world are Sorata at the northern end and 
Illimani at the southern end of the Cordillera Real, both more than 
4 miles in height and with wonderful snow fields and glaciers. 

A trip by mule-back over the Cordillera Vilcapampa in southern 
Peru and down to Sandia takes one through magnificent scenery, 
and the old volcanoes and lava fields to be seen in the western Andes 
of northern Chile are wonderful in a different way and easily acces- 
sible. There are many more extinct volcanoes with perfectly pre- 
served craters within a few miles of the Antofagasta Railroad than 
there are in all of the Auvergne, and they are ten times the size of 
the latter, and nowhere can one get a more vivid impression of nature’s 
forges gone cold than in this region. None of the mountain groups 
mentioned, however, has more beauty compressed within a few 
square miles than has the Quimsa Cruz. 

Finally, on a July morning in 1919, a start was made for the Quimsa 
Cruz. The trail follows the La Paz Valley through Indian towns 
almost entirely hidden in prickly-pear thickets, and past wayside 
chicherias, that furnish refreshment to the great number of pack 
trains met with, for this is a much-traversed highway leading down 
to the eastern low country, and the commercially inclined ever lie 
in wait near the centers of population to get the wayfarers’ money, 
whether these wayfarers be Indians or of a more advanced race. 

Chicha, which gives its name to the chicherias, is a varying alcoholic 
beverage, not to be confused with the ight wine of that name which 
is so popular in Chile. It is made from corn and is often termed 
cerveza de maiz, or corn beer. It is a universal drink in the Peruvian 
and Bolivian Andes, and the vendors advertise their wares by dis- 
playing a small patch of cloth about the size of a handkerchief at 
the end of a bamboo pole. 

The predilections of the aborigines are well illustrated by the 
apocryphal explanation of the red, yellow, and green of the Bolivian 
tricolor. It is said that the red represents the aji, or native pepper— 
than which no other has a more distressing and vile flavor to the 
average Anglo-Saxon palate; that the green stands for the coca leaf, 
which is about the only article of commerce consumed by the Indian 
population; and that the yellow symbolizes the chicha, or national 
beverage. The last is not quite so universal a drink among the 
Spaniards as among the natives, although they do consume a large 
quantity. When the Bolivian Indian really wishes to celebrate, 40 
per cent alcohol is favored in the beverage, and as there are at least 
one or two fiestas in every month, vast quantities of alcohol are 
consumed. 





Photograph by R. M. Overbeck. 
AN IMPROVED SWITCHBACK TRAIL OVER THE DIVIDE OF THE QUIMSA CRUZ 
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For the first 8 leagues out of La Paz the trail clings to the valley 
sides and is kept in very good condition, a veritable camino real, 
and I have no doubt that an automobile could get over it, although 
I never heard of one attempting to do so. As the trail approaches 
the gash which the La Paz River has cut between Illimani—the senti- 
nel of the Yungas—and the Nevados de Araca, it descends to the 
flood plain of the river. This is in a canyon more then 15,000 feet 
below the crest of the range, and difficult to traverse. The Finca 
Millecota, where the first night was spent, is most picturesque with 
its mellow adobe buildings sprawling around and away from the 
dusty central patio. The warm red tiles of the roofs, the Hucalyptus 
trees—those ubiquitous aliens of South America—and the inevitable 
chapel and belfry without which no finca or hacienda is complete, 
add to the interest of the scene. 

No material is more suited to an arid climate or more artistic than 
adobe until so-called progress crowns it with a corrugated iron roof, 
as has happened in many of the larger Andean towns. Millecota 
interested me because it was there that Sir Martin Conway had some 
unpleasant experiences in his ascent of [limani, but our entertain- 
ment cost us nothing but much talk, and in the Andes the traveler 
must be prepared for argument with his prospective host before he 
can expect entertainment of any kind. 

To appreciate fully the magic effects of altitude and water the 
student must go to the Andes. There you may live at an elevation 
of 15,500 feet in a miner’s shack built at the foot of a great glacier 
and yet obtain oranges and fresh vegetables from some deep valley 
only a few miles away. These contrasts exist especially on the 
southern flank of Illimani, where one may stand on a glacier and 
look down on fields of sugar cane. The La Paz River is only 5,900 
feet above the sea level at that point, and the summit of Illimani, 
slightly less than 15 miles away, towers to a height of more than 
21,000 feet. We left Millecota before daybreak, at which hour the 
major domo was perhaps too lazy to crawl out and argue about 
payment for our supper and lodging. It was a most curious sight 
to see the familar constellation of Orion standing on its head in the 
northern sky, a rather fitting emblem of this land of contrasts. 

The rocks hereabouts are Palaeozoic quartzites and shales, much 
folded, their strikes parallel with the general northwest-southeast 
structural lines of the region. Granite does not appear on the 
La Paz Valley, which fact may explain how the river cutting kept 
pace with the rising mountain chain in this region of easily eroded 
Devonian shales between the granitic mass of Illimani on the north 
and the considerable area of granite that reappears in the crest of 
the Nevados de Araca and continues along and to the east of the 
Quimsa Cruz Range as far at least as Jachacunocollo, or Great 
Snow Mountain. 





Photograph by Joseph T. Singewald, ir. 


VIEW LOOKING DOWN THE DRY VALLEY OF THE LA PAZ RIVER. 
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It is this granite, of late Tertiary age, that is the source of the tin 
minerals for which the Quimsa Cruz is destined some day to win 
international renown, although many of the veins now being worked 
and, in fact, all of those known on the west side of the range are in 
the Devonian shales and sandstones. These are considerably 
metamorphosed, but nevertheless fossiliferous at many points. 
Brachiopods are rare, as is usually the case in rocks that were origi- 
nally muds, but beautiful trilobites are to be found at Araca and 
elsewhere near the crest. 

The Quimsa Cruz is one of the few regions in the Peruvian or 
Bolivian Andes where mining was not carried on in colonial days. 
This neglect is not attributable to its relative remoteness and 
inaccessibility—witness Huancavélica or Potosi, the latter still more 
inaccessible and yet for more than a hundred years the largest city 
in the Western Hemisphere. The real reason is that in the Quimsa 
Cruz the familiar association of tin with silver is lacking, and tin 
had no charms for the Conquistadores, or the adventurers who followed 
in their wake. 

The Quimsa Cruz is the southward continuation of the Cordillera 
Real and is only slightly inferior to that range in altitude. The 
mountains extend for about 30 miles, from the canyon of the La Paz 
River southward to the Pass of Quimsa Cruz, or Tres Cruces, the 
first designation being Quichua and the second the Spanish name for 
this celebrated pass, which somewhat arbitrarily separates the range 
from the Santa Vela Cruz, adjoining it on the south. There are no 
ice-free passes over this extent, consequently there are no trails on 
the flanks other than llama trails too difficult for mules, and the 
eastern side of the range was at the time of my visit in 1919 as remote 
and inaccessible as almost any part of Bolivia. Since then the 
Guggenheim interests have constructed, at enormous expense, a_ 
road over the Tres Cruces Pass. 

The oldest mine in the district is Araca or Viloca, not far from the 
La Paz Valley, and it is a scant 20 years old, which is youthful indeed 
when compared with the 375 years during which Potosi has been 
worked. At the junction of the Rio Caracota with the La Paz, in a 
region of pinkish and greenish slate-like shales, our route left the 
river bottom and zigzagged upward over a painfully high divide to 
the southward, only to plunge down into an equally steep-sided 
valley and then in turn to ascend a still higher ridge before descending 
into the Araca Valley. It might perhaps have been easier to con- 
tinue down the valley of the La Paz and up that of the Rio Araca, 
which joins the former a few miles below the Caracota, except for the 
tornado-like wind which blows up the La Paz Valley at this point 
every afternoon. 

Where we struck it, the Araca Valley is about 10,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, and consequently contains considerable vegetation. Higher up 
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there is an abundance of cacti, bromeliads, and thorn bushes. One 
bromeliad in particular—a species of Puya—trets the slopes as with 
a black lace mantilla, the prostrate, blackened trunks as big as a 
man’s thigh interlacing in every direction, and their bright, pinkish 
Yucca-like tips alive and vigorous, notwithstanding the fact that 
the original root connection with the ground has long since disap- 
peared. Lower down are Cassia, pacay (/nga), chirimoya, the 
fruits of which some depraved traveler has christened the ice cream 
of the Tropics. Hummingbirds are particularly noticeable, and 
parrots and their smaller relatives are also in evidence. The Fuca- 
lyptus was in bloom the latter part of July, as were innumerable 
peach trees, and the tall straight gum trunks on the valley slopes 
suggested, in their slender grace, harp strings on which the gods 
might well play a paean of praise to the beauty of Illimani as seen 
from the southeast. The Indians worshipped the great peaks, and 
well might the discerning traveler. 

Huerta Grande (beautiful garden), the home of our delightful 
host, was all its name indicates, and although at an altitude of more 
than 10,000 feet the garden was gorgeous with roses, sweet peas, 
geraniums, hollyhocks, poppies, and forget-me-nots, along with 
native legumes, Annonas, Agaves, granadillas, small palms, and 
Chilean pines. There were trees of the so-called English walnut and 
of the native South American walnut, the latter removed thousands 
of miles from its close relatives of the Northern Hemisphere—one 
of those curiosities of distribution explained only by a knowledge of 
the geological ancestors of the species involved. Higher up were 
numerous composites, holly, Rubus, Ephedra, and at 12,000 feet 
small Polylepis trees were still in evidence. 

There is a lower trail southward from Araca which passes several 
Indian towns on its way to Yaco and Luribay, but we kept on the 
flanks of the range and, for the most part, not far below the glaciers. 
Until Araca is reached the divide is of jagged Devonian shales and 
sandstones standing almost on end. At Araca the granite comes in 
and the scenery is indescribably beautiful. The vast snow fields 
along the crest contribute a glacier to each lateral valley and in 
each there are one or more lovely glacial lakes at different levels, 
each with its flock of gulls. Glacial markings and deposits are very 
diagrammatically displayed in each valley, but nowhere, neither 
here nor elsewhere in the Andes, did I observe the terminal moraines 
of the more extensive glaciers of the past below about 13,000 feet. 

Although the Quimsa Cruz, as a mining district, is still in its infancy, 
there are a number of small mines in operation and considerable 
development work is being done. All of the mine quarters and mills 
are above 15,000 feet, and the mines themselves are all still higher— 
that at Chojnacota being 16,900 feet and that at Monte Blanco at 
17,875 feet. Devonian fossils were abundant and nearly all of my 
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collections in this district came from about 16,000 feet above sea 
level. 

Looking westward from Monte Blanco down the valley of the 
Soracachi one beholds a sea of salmon and red peaks and ridges. It 
is a long half day’s ride down to Yaco, where these red beds by their 
contained fossils reveal themselves of Carboniferous age. It is one 
of the ironies of fate in this land of great mineral riches and intense 
cold that the rocks of the Coal Period instead of containing coal are 
almost entirely of marine origin and are either limestones or more 
or less gypsiferous red beds. Nowhere are red beds more baffling 
to the geologist than in Bolivia. Over on the Altaplanicie around 
Corocoro they are as young as the Phocene; farther south around 
Potosi they contain Mid-Cretaceous marine fossils; and eastward 
in the vicinity of Santa Cruz de la Sierra they are Permian. Where 
there is not time to trace out their relationships or search for the 
rare fossils one can only guess at their age, which has been the method 
of most previous observers. 

For two weeks we did not get below 15,000 feet and in this time 
we skirted the western and part of the eastern crest of the range. 
Geologically the two sides are practically alike, but to the east the 
mists from the Yungas are constant even in the winter season, which 
is the season of almost continuous sunshine everywhere on the Andes 
west of the crest of the Eastern Range. On the eastern slopes of the 
Quimsa Cruz the only time you see the sun is intermittently during 
June and July, and because of the consequent much greater precipita- 
tion the region is a wild country of snow and ice and crags, enhanced 
to the imagination by the fact that one rides along in snow squalls 
and mist, amid waterfalls that are heard but not seen, and with 
only fleeting glimpses of the great glaciers. The cloud effects are 
sometimes magnificent as the accompanying view demonstrates. 

Traveling eastward down to the Indian town of Quime, we found 
that place on the ragged edge of the usual and inevitable fiesta with 
resulting universal drunkenness. Here we encountered our first rain 
since leaving Panama months before. One must live in a desert for 
a while to appreciate the blessedness of rain for its purely psychic 
effect exclusive of its practical benefits. Rain at Quime gave way 
to heavy snow a few miles farther up and the higher trails were tem- 
porarily impassable. There is a good trail down the Quime Valley, 
and now that American interests are actively developing extensive 
mining properties on the eastern slopes of the range it is to be hoped 
that American scientists will secure facilities for a biological station 
in this most interesting and important virgin field. Nowhere can 
the relations of organisms to altitude and climate be studied to better 
advantage than in the Yungas of Bolivia, and the height to which 
the lowland tropical vegetation surges upward where the moisture is 
ample is a never-ending surprise. 
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A great many novelties, both animal and vegetable, are to be found 
here, not to mention plants of economic value, such as extra fine 
strains of the orange and coffee of a very superior flavor that never 
reach the world’s markets. The great South American rain forest— 
the most extensive in the world—surges up the eastern Andean slopes 
favored by the moisture-bearing trade winds. This rain forest has 
occupied this area for several millions of years and one may venture to 
predict that it constituted an animal and plant refuge where yet may 
be discovered the direct descendants of Tertiary forms. Already 
we know of Tertiary plants in Chile the progeny of which occurs here. 
Although the known flora is more diversified than that of any other 
region of the globe (there are more than 22,000 described flowering 
plants in the Flora Brasiliensis, and Alfred Russell Wallace estimated 
that there are probably 80,000 species in tropical South America, 
a number about equal to that of all other tropical floras of the world 
combined), it may be conservatively stated that not more than 50 per 
cent of this flora is known. An apt illustration of this is furnished 
by the plants which I collected because of their resemblance to the 
fossil plants found in the Pliocene tuffs of Potosi, nearly all of which 
proved to be species unknown to science. 

The trail to the Yungas passing by Quime to Inquisivi and Suri 
is not only excellent but fascinating; in the opposite direction it 
leads out over the Tres Cruces Pass to Eucalyptus or Oruro on the 
railroad. It has been in existence for more than 500 years. Going 
over the pass to Coluyo after 14 days in the saddle on the heights, 
we were gladdened by the sound of an automobile and quickly paying 
off our arriero, arranged with the newcomer to be taken to town. 
We made the 66 miles from Coluyo to Oruro in four hours, passing 
through a country that reminded me of that around Forsyth, Mont., 
even to a South American substitute for the sagebrush of our own 
western country. Through this more expeditious mode of travel 
we saved two days. 

Tres Cruces is a broad saddle of Devonian shales about 16,000 feet 
in altitude, but with no high peaks near at hand or even visible, and 
with a gradual descent to the westward. The country is more arid 
than is that a few miles to the northward, and the trinity of peaks 
that crown the Santa Vela Cruz to the east have no permanent ice cap. 

Like all of the great mountain ranges that have figured in human 
history, the Andes are very young; geologic, biologic, and physio- 
graphic evidence is at one in confirming this statement. I shall give 
but a single instance among the many of the sort of evidence that the 
geologist relies upon in making such an assertion. On a high pampa 
in the Sierra de Cochabamba I found sediments that had been 
deposited in a small Pliocene basin. Much of the material was 
volcanic ash, the only known source of which was many miles away 
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in the great volcanic field of the western Andes. This ash deposit, 
partly wind blown and partly water laid, had buried the fruits and 
leaves of trees the near relatives of which are to be found at the 
present time only in the Yungas—not far away to be sure, but at 
much lower levels, and not extending upward more than halfway to 
the 11,800 feet where the fossils were found. Hence it is inferred 
that these fossiliferous sediments have been uplifted more than a mile 
since the fossil trees lived in that region, and knowing that the latter 
are Pliocene in age, we get the minimum measure of the amount of 
uplift since Phocene times. 

It had been supposed that this uplift was of a great segment of the 
earth’s crust with bounding fractures or faults on the two sides. At 
any rate it was responsible for the anomalous climate that prevails 
in this region at the present time—the arid upland, the semidesert 
of the Peruvian coastal region, and the nitrate desert of northern 
Chile. This is shown in many ways, as, for example, at Potosi, 
where the terminal moraines of former glaciers are found at about 
13,000 feet and where Potosi’s silver mountain, although reaching 
upward to more than 15,000 feet, carries no permanent snow because 
of the dearth of precipitation. 

Formerly a rain forest like that of the Amazon Basin extended 
across the site of the Andes to the Pacific coast, and probably beyond, 
for there is some geological evidence that the deeps found immediately 
west of the present coast were once land, which has sunk since on the 
seaward side of the great fault that runs along this part of the present 
coast. Relics of this former rain forest have been found in the 
rocks of both Peru and Chile, and traces of it are preserved at a 
number of localities in the arid uplands of Bolivia. 

The slow rising of these great mountain ranges across the Equa- 
torial Zone in the path of the trade winds was a dramatic episode in 
the history of the earth—one that it would have been fine to have 
witnessed, although probably the rise took place with such slowness 
as not to have been perceptible within the proverbial three-score and 
ten years allotted to man. It occurred so recently, however, that 
not yet has the kinship been obliterated between the plants or the 
birds on the two sides of the Cordillera in those regions like Colombia, 
where no strongly contrasted climatic change was set up on the two 
sides. 

It is one of the fascinations of paleontological studies that such 
large and inspiring problems are pressing for solution. Although the 
results of such studies seldom admit of a mathematical demonstration, 
the main outlines emerge surely, as do those on a great canvas under 
the hand of a master painter. It is not surprising that the votaries 
of paleontology wonder why all men do not aspire to become 
paleontologists. 
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By Jost Maria AHUMADA. 


General Administrator of Internal Revenue, Buenos Aires. 


URING the last polo season in the United States, in which 
the Argentine players gave such a brilliant account of them- 
selves, there appeared in the press of that enlightened and 
progressive nation the following telegram: 

The Argentine polo team is the most interesting group of sportsmen which has visited 
the United States in a long time. When they are not busy playing polo they devote 
themselves to golf, and their average score on the links is such that one is amazed 
never to have heard anything before about Argentina with regard to golf.!_ There is 
no doubt whatever that these visitors from Argentina are fine sportsmen, and that 
our athletic relations with South America in the future will certainly be more active 
than in the past.” 


How is it possible, we asked ourselves, in sporting circles anywhere, 
for ignorance to reach such an abysmal depth as not to know that 
excellent golf is played in the Argentine, and that before long—per- 
haps within the next 10 years—another Argentina team will appear 
which will put both proud Albion and Uncle Sam in the shade. It 
is most disconcerting! 

Golf has been played in Argentina for more than 30 years, and, what 
is more, played by the Argentine born and bred, not merely by Anglo- 
Argentinos, as occurs in most of the other Spanish American coun- 
tries. This ancient and aristocratic sport has spread rapidly through- 
out the country, being greatly favored not only by the fine climate 
but by the diversified topography, the natural firmness of its turf, 
and the predisposition of its inhabitants to physical exercise. In 
the suburbs which surround its justly famed capital, Buenos Aires, 
are to be found at least 10 extensive and well-maintained links, 
representing an equal number of clubs, which specifically are the 
following: Argentino, San Andrés, San Isidro, Hurlingham, Lomas 
de Zamora, Swift (La Plata), Ituzaing6, Saenz Pefia, Campana and 
Berual (at Quilmés). In addition to these, fine links exist in Rosario, 
Alta Gracia, Cruz Chico, and Acochinga, in the interior of the country, 
together with a number of seaside links, such as those at Mar del 
Plata and Bahia Blanca. Moreover, over and above these, there 
exist many fine private links in the large plantations—notably that 
of Sr. Martines de Hoz in Chapadmalaal. 





1The brothers, Louis and Jack Nelson, of the Argentino and Mar del Plata Clubs, belong to the first 
team formed by these clubs, whose captain is Frederick Elortondo. 
2The New York Evening Post. 
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Some of the clubs mentioned—notably the Argentine, the San 
Andrés, Swift, San Isidro, Ituzaingé, and Lomas—own very fine 
clubhouses provided with every refinement of comfort and elegance, 
including baths, restaurants, bars, and ballrooms, whose cost runs 
into six figures. Perhaps the best equipped is the Mar de la Plata 
Golf Club, which cost approximately half a million. 

A census of the golfers in the Argentine would include the names 
of at least 10,000 amateurs of both sexes, of whom the feminine 
players easily excel in both number and enthusiasm. It should be 
well noted in this connection that the Argentine women and girls 
who, in harmony with the rhythm of the basal civilization of the 
country devoted so much time to the equestrian art, have recently 
gone madly into sports on foot, such as golf and tennis. 





THE GOLF CLUB, ARGENTINA. 


The Argentine winter season in golf begins in April—remember the 
seasons are the reverse of those north of the Equator—and ends in 
October. During this season matches between the clubs are played 
in addition to the innumerable friendly, everyday, mixed foursomes, 
the climax of the season being the open amateur match for the 
championship of the River Plate. 

After the close of this season the golfers disperse to the various 
mountain summer resorts and the watering places on the coast, 
principal among the former being Cordoba and of the latter, Mar del 
Plata. In all of these the season lasts from December to April, the 
links being crowded from early morn to dewy eve by an uninter- 
rupted “gallery”? which follows with the keenest interest the suc- 
cession of players and, between times and afterwards, takes an active 
part in the social life of the respective clubhouses, particularly at 
tea, this being almost invariably of the thé dansant variety, the 
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music being by excellent orchestras which respond closely to the best 
cosmopolitan usage. 

The progress achieved in golf is manifest not only in the widely 
spread diffusion of the game and the number of its players but, 
also, in the style and skill of the latter. Scratches and pluses are 
already numerous, while the general style is both classic and elegant, 
that of Harry Vardon and the Park brothers predominating, the 
younger of the latter having been the first professional to play in 
Argentina (at Palermo). He was also the teacher of the present 
generation of Argentine golfers, among whom may be found some of 
the greatest names in the Argentine social register—including the 





THE CLUB HOUSE, SAN ANDRES GOLF CLUB. 


Elortondos, the Alvears, the Gonzales Guerreros, the Alinmadas, the 
Del Campos, the Nelsons, the Dorafionas, and many others equally 
significant. 

The sport of golf has penetrated every stratum of social life in 
Argentina and has made notable conquests in each and all. The 
business man, the magistrate, the university professor, the politician, 
and the statesman have alike succumbed and alike devote their 
free hours and days to this healthful exercise. The most notable 
conquest is that of Doctor Alvear, the President of the Republic, 
who is as enthusiastic a devotee as ex-President Taft and, formerly, 
ex-President Wilson, or ex-Premiers Balfour and Lloyd George, a 
circumstance which is an excellent index of the moral and juridic 
sense of the country, when it is remembered that, particularly in 
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golf, honesty is the first rule. Nor is Doctor Alvear alone among 
eminent Argentinos in his devotion to golf, for Messrs. Drago, Mitre, 
Matienzo, Tornquist, Alinmada, Sojo y Paunero are all enthusiastic 
golfers, and President Alvear’s example will merely serve to make 
more popular an already overwhelmingly popular game. 

As may be inferred from this brief sketch, golf in Argentina already 
enjoys a long, vigorous, and exciting life, so that in a not too distant 
day Colonel Bogey will surprise the jolly good golf fellows of Great 
Britain and the United States with his 12 plus, precisely as the four 
Argentine polo aces have done. And may it be so, for the glory 
of “the great old game,” the Anglo-Saxon teachers of Argentinos, and 


woes 





MAR DEL PLATA GOLF CLUB. 
Perhaps the best equipped golf club in the Argentine Republic. 


the father of golf on the River Plate region, Mr. F. T. Watson, of 
Pennsylvania, and likewise his successor, Dr. José M. Alinmada, 
who have been, during 20 years of incessant effort, the creators of 
the Argentine St. Andrews—the Club Mar de la Plata. From this 
club have gone forth the legion of golfers who to-day throng both 
banks of the Plate River and whose links have been honored on 
more than one occasion by the Director General of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, the most Argentine of Yankees, who 
has earned full citizenship with his most excellent Federal System 
of the Argentine Republic. 
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By Heten Bowyer. 


HE campesinos form the overwhelming majority of Mexico’s 
sixteen million inhabitants and their welfare spells to a very 
great extent the welfare of the nation. This fact Sr. Don 
Ramon P. de Negri, who is in charge of the Department of 

Agriculture, has taken into serious account. “‘The strategic point 
in any campaign for the permanent upbuilding of the farm,” he says, 
“must be sought in the farm home. Unless the home functions 
properly and offers to the boys and girls the comfort, the companion- 
ship, and the legitimate pleasures which all youth demands and which 
it believes the city offers, the more alert and resourceful of our young 
people will inevitably turn their backs upon the soil and leave the 
most important industry of the Republic in the hands of the dull 
and unprogressive.”’ 

Under his auspices, therefore, Mexico has added her name to the 
ever lengthening list of nations who are taking active measures for 
the conservation of their rural population. The “Campafia en favor 
de la Familia Campesina”’ is already well on its way among the villages 
of the central States. It centers round a striking exhibit of colored 
posters specially designed for the purpose and including such subjects 
as sanitary housing, food selection, home hygiene, child care, food 
values, education, and the transcendent role which the Mexican 
mother must play in the upbuilding of the future of the country. 
It is housed in two railway cars granted for the purpose by order of 
President Obregon. One of them is fitted up to serve as an exposition 
hall in those small hamlets where no public building is available. 
The other provides living quarters for the four young women who 
form the staff of the Campania. This latter car is equipped with a 
kitchen and a cook so that they may carry their message even to 
those very frontiers of civilization where the need for it is greatest. 

To anyone in sympathy with the social awakening that gradually 
is extending itself through all the world, nothing could be more 
intensely interesting than the visit of the Campafia to one of the 
primitive settlements along its route. On the rim of the Valley of 





1 Tllustrated by posters designed for the ‘‘ Campana en favor de la Familia Campesina,”’ photographs 
of which were supplied by the author. 
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Mexico, 10,000 feet above the sea, or 2 miles above Broadway, lie 
various little stations, in whose immemorial mode of living even the 
railroad has made no change. The station offices are housed in a 
couple of box cars and the stone or straw huts of the section hands 
complete the settlement. At first glance one would wonder what the 
staff of the Campafa could find to occupy a stay of a week, which is 
the length of time they inform the station agent they wish to leave 
their cars upon the track. But a second sweep of the eye around the 
mountain basin and the dazzling sunlight reveals the white walls of 
another village lying not far away. And experience prophesies that 
there are others behind the purple 
foothills that slope upward to the 
mountain rim. 

The station agent’s womenfolks 
have already placed their services 
at the disposition of the Campafia 
and under their escort two mem- 
bers of its staff commence the 
canvass of the nearest hamlet. 
First, as a matter of both policy 
and of courtesy, they call upon 
the ‘‘autoridad,’ who may be 
presidente municipal or who may 
He always receives 
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“Country boys and girls: Education insures a tran- 


be judge. 
them with the utmost cordiality 
and in general his cooperation is 
invaluable. But the staff does 
not lean too much on that. In 
Mexico, as everywhere else, noth- 


quil and useful life. Education makes good citi- 
zens for the nation. Don’t leave school.” 


ing gets the people like a personal 
invitation, so they call at every 
house, inviting each individual motherjto the exposition and the 
“conferencias” and each individual child to the playground, which, 
in the meantime, the other members of the staff are getting set up. 
That playground is a revelation—an unbelievable delight. And not 
only to the children, it is even more so to the young men of the com- 
munity. The sliding board and swings may lose their first wild 
enchantment, but the flying machine never. In the second village 
the Campafia visited the young men, realizing how soon this new 
delight would be taken from them, begged a tall iron pipe and a 
wheel from the station agent and set up a very creditable con- 
traption of their own for permanent use. Nothing, of course, would 
so please the staff as to leave a string of such mementos in their 
wake. 
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Within a few hours after the engine has thundered away with the 
rest of the train and the beautiful banner of Mexico is floating unob- 


structedly from the exhibit car, 
the women of the white-walled 
village are beginning to arrive. 
Commencing with the picture of 
the Indian mother which hangs 
opposite the door, the staff mem- 
ber in charge takes them on a 
tour around the car, explaining 
the significance of pictures and 
captions. More and more the 
senoras and the senoritas arrive, 
and before the first group has 
half completed the round of the 
walls it has probably become 
necessary for another staff mem- 
ber to start in with a second 
group. 

The station agent, meanwhile, 
or the“ autoridad,”’ has informed 
the staff of the other villages 
behind the purple foothills. And 
all these, as rapidly as possible 





“My mother wants me to be a winner in life. She 
isn’t educating me to be a poor, miserable, igno- 
rant clod. She wants me to be an intelligent 
and prosperous farmer. As she knows that ed- 
ucation is the only possible way to do this she 
intengs to send me to school and keep me 
here. 


they,visit, on foot, on horseback, or in the section car as it rolls glori- 


“T am the young farmer, and I will be the salva- 
tion of my country.’’ 


ple good faith with which the visitors are received. 
It is a fiesta which the Government is sending 


come. It is free. 





ously down the tracks in the un- 
believable beauty of the early 
Mexican morning. Don Gabriel 
or Don Candido, who is now liy- 
ing in the white-walled village, 
but who uesd to be the “‘auto- 
ridad”’ in Topelejo or San 
Anton, has offered to accompany 
the ‘‘sefioritas comisionadas”’ 
and give their invitation the 
weight of his personal prestige. 
Perhaps, too, in the remoter 
hamlets there are numbers of 
families who speak nothing but 
the local Indian tongue, and some 
one who, like himself, is famil- 
jar with it will be absolutely 
indispensable. 

Nothing could exceed the sim- 
“Don’t fail to 
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you because it is interested in your welfare,’ are the last words 
as they leave each house. Perhaps Topelejo is so far away that the 
visit to the station and the journey there and back would consume 
the better part of a day which, just then, can not be spared from 
the work of the fields. That night, therefore, there is a general con- 
sultation in the village and early next morning a messenger from 
the “autoridad”’ brings a peti- 
tion that the Campafia remain 
over Sunday, in which case the 
village will turn out in a body. 

After the playground per- 
haps the greatest wonder and 
delight in the isolated moun- 
tain hamlet is the Victor 
machine. At this season of the 
year night falls early in Mexico 
and here on the old volcanic 
rim of its central valley it falls 
very cold. But by 5 o’clock 
the darkness, which has already 
fi aaa = swallowed up the exposition car, 
. LA TU LX 3" = is broken by pale patches of 
‘CANA MECESIA: ® sombreros and white campe- 

YL cariho ey sino suits as the men of the 

eee community gather round the 
car. Inside the floor is packed 
with women, girls, and little 
children, their eyes absorbedly 
fixed upon the enchanted box 
from which the rapture of La 
Golondrina or the moving 
strains of the Hymno Nacional 
come singing as by miracle to 
them. But in a day or two the 
se pee more enterprising have mas- 
“Mexican women need: Affection, comprehen- tered the mechanics of the 


sion, help and sympathy from Mexican Men in ; 
order that they may fulfill the tremendous réle thing, and as in the case of the 


of mother and so give to the nation robust, happy 
aueitee sons! playground the Campafia staff 
hopes that the phonograph will 
become a part of life among the mountaineers. 

Another attraction that ranks very high is the microscope and the 
collection of slides provided by the Direccion de Estudios Biologicos. 
Like the phonograph, it is first a thing of mystery, but very soon 
even the children of the nearest villages are demonstrating the bed- 
bug, the head louse, and the body louse to astounded groups of later 


visitors from the remoter settlements. 





SOCIAL WELFARE WORK IN RURAL MEXICO, 


The story hour is a feature 
which the staff is watching with 
the greatest interest. It centers 
round a collection of fairy health 
tales much like those employed 
for the same purpose in the 
United States and other coun- 
tries active in child conservation. 
So far the response of the Mexi- 
can nino has been as enthusiastic 
as that of the child in any land. 

Occasionally it seems wise to 
hold the Campana in one of the 
smaller cities. Cuernavaca, the 
picturesque little capital of 
the State of Morelos, is a wholly 
agricultural town and is, more- 
over, surrounded by a ring of 
Indian villages. Through the 
courtesy of the Governor the 
Legislative Chamber of the State 
Palace was placed at the dispo- 
sition of the senoritas comisio- 


lranaparentes y 
brillantesdel ni- 
0, que son tine de 


qliecinos, opaco>c 
imitiles. 
Cuando losrecien 
Hacidos tienen es- 
currintiento de pus 
por laa hendedu- 
fas de los parpe- 
09, 1a Tinea salvecion esta en 
eee ‘ccurrir sin perdido de tiempo 
7 di médico, 





“The baby’s clear, lively, and bright eyes, one of 
his greatest charms, are in danger of becoming 
pale, dull, and defective. When the newly-born 
baby’s eyes show a discharge of pus, his only 
salvation is to be taken to the doctor without 
delay.” 


nadas and they were invited to install their playground apparatus 
among the wide paths and roadways of the beautiful garden in 


“*Sunlight and sun warmth give health. Try to 
have the sunlight enter your home every day 


and all day. Your house should have windows 
looking east and west so that the sun can easily 
enter. 





front. Soon the garden was ring- 
ing with the shouts of the whole 
youth of the city, who had to 
line up in squads waiting their 
turn at sliding board and swing. 
But naturally, although they, 
too, were welcome, the city boys 
and girls did not constitute 
the clientele the comisionadas 
most desired. Out, therefore, to 
the ring of villages they went, 
calling from house to house, post- 
ing their announcements in con- 
spicuous places, and particularly 
inviting the cooperation of the 
teachers of the lhttle village 
schools. 

Like teachers everywhere, they 
proved themselves the staunch- 
est allies of the social worker and 
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brought their charges in a body to the playground and the story 
hour. As a result a demand for stories and for play apparatus sprang 
up overnight, and the Campana staff knows of at least one school in 
the ring of villages where swings are being installed. 

As still the village mothers did not seem to be turning out in suffi- 
cient numbers, the seforitas sallied forth to the city market, where 
large numbers of the Indian women come daily to sell their pottery 
and flowers. Mounting packing cases requisitioned from a handy 
dealer, two of the comisionadas began to cry out their own wares. 

“Come if only for 10 minutes,” they counseled the eager crowd 
who gathered as if by magic around each box. ‘Come at noon or in 
the evening. We will stay open until 7 waiting for you.” 

“Sz, mamacita”’ (Yes, little mother), replied the women, while the 
children began dragging the senoritas by the hand round to the cor- 
ners where their respective parents kept their stalls to make sure of 
gaining permission to scamper up to the “palace” to play. 

The State Palace of Morelos is the selfsame building which Cortés 
erected for his residence as Marquis of the Valley and lord not only 
of the land but of all the Indians he found upon it. That from this 
towered and stately pile should now proceed the first steps of a 
campaign to make the children of the soil prosperous and strong and 
happy is but the earnest of the new era which, given time and 
peace, her leaders hope to bring to Mexico. 





CUERNAVACA. 








By Dr. GuimLerRMo A. SHERWELL, 


Acting Secretary, United States Section of the Inter American High Commission. 


ONORED once more by your cordial invitation to address 
you, I do so with the confidence inspired by the indulgence 
that you have always accorded me. In my former con- 
versations—which I can not call lectures, since they lack 

the clarity and order necessary to formal addresses—t have led you 
through the fields of Spanish literature, past and present, following no 
set method or order, but wandering as one who, in the company of 
good friends, strolls idly and at random through a pleasant country 
merely to enjoy the freshness of the meadows, the colors of the 
flowers, the caresses of the breezes, the music of the birds, and the 
brilliance of the sun. Sometimes we have come to vales more attrac- 
tive than others, cooler, with gayer flowers or sweeter songs, or where 
the sun shone more brightly upon us. There we have tarried to yield 
ourselves to fullest delight, and then passed on along the pleasant 
pathway, not taxing our minds at all, but sensitive to all impres- 
sions, that through them Beauty might enter to the very depths of 
our being. ~ 

And just as the more often one travels over a path that has seemed 
pleasant from the first, one comes to enjoy it more and more, loves 
it and seeks it more and more, discovering each day new nooks for 
restful pause, new springs of cooling waters, flowers that before had 
been hidden in the moss, and birds which perhaps in the beginning 
had not yet flown from their nests, so it has happened to us with this 
incomparable Castilian literature. The better we come to know it 
the deeper it takes root in our inmost souls, clinging fast, never to 
leave us, making us happy captives of its beauty and its grace. 

To-day I want to consider with you, very briefly, a most interesting 
aspect of what we may call the cause of Spanish in this country. As 
yet no final verdict has been reached in the action brought by public 
opinion against this marvelous stranger who has so lghtly and 
gallantly entered our halls of learning, has borne himself as an aristo- 
crat in our highest society, and has made himself at home with our 
common people, so that many have been unable to decide whether 





1 Address delivered before the Spanish-American Atheneum of Washington, Jan. 17, 1923. 
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the newcomer is a noble of high lineage or a bold adventurer. Some 
have received him with enthusiasm, some have grown to love him to 
the exclusion of all older loves; others believe him to be a tradesman 
grown rich, a rough character, who pushes into our drawing rooms 
without any assurance that he may not accidentally reveal the base 
metal of low extraction; others deny that he has any honorable 
antecedents, and there are not lacking those who despise him. 

It is time for those of us who have enlisted under his banners to 
voice the question that is about to spring from so many lips, and make 
our reply, the accuracy of which we may guarantee. 

Language is something more than the expression of the soul of a 
people. Nothing has been so powerful in the creation of nations as 
literature. The life of a nation and the life of its language are so 
closely united that it is impossible to consider the one without having 
the other come before the mind’s eye. What nations have done is 
that which their languages have accomplished. The rest is little. 
What does it matter whether the territory of a nation be great or 
small? All the earth is occupied by men and all men are the sons of 
the same God, equally possessed of all the opportunities created by 
the Almighty. What nation can glory in a more beautiful history, 
and what language has come down to us singing nobler hymns to 
more glorious banners than has the Spanish language in following 
the colors of Castile ? 

There are those who call Castilian the language of tradesmen. 
Very well. Since we can not demand that tradesmen be mute, we 
must grant that they have a language, but we can hardly expect 
that the disciples of Mercury communicate only in Spanish, for 
they understand each other very well in English and French and in 
all the other languages of the world. All languages are commercial 
languages. Therefore, to judge of their relative merits one has to 
determine those which express the highest cultures. This Spanish 
tongue—which is not a new one in these regions, even though some 
do state that it is—this tongue has no superior and gallantly holds 
its place against its rivals. This language existed in more than half 
of this territory before the English tongue resounded through it. 
This language was heard in the war for the independence of this 
Nation, when Spanish legions aided the armies of the Revolution in 
shaking off English domination. And in this beautiful capital, 
where, before the mansion of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic 
stand statues in honor of the foreign champions of American liberty, 
there stands no statue, nor is even mention made, honoring the 
Spaniards who shed their blood in that noble cause. 

This language has become estranged because of hostile feeling toward 
neighboring peoples who, through speaking a different tongue and 
representing a different culture, have caused friction and irritation, 
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intensified by a conflict with Spain, which many as yet do not care 
to forget. 

A considerable reaction took place when, on account of the last 
war, German was eliminated from courses of study, and many students 
of our schools took up Spanish, as they could study any other tongue 
they chose. This emergency having passed, some have advocated 
Spanish because they were convinced that it contributes to the 
greater culture of the American citizen, others defend it as a com- 
mercial medium, and still others attack it bitterly and implacably. 

The crowding of students into the Spanish classes after the suppres- 
sion of the study of German was more of a misfortune than a blessing. 
Successes of this kind are not stable; on the contrary, they lead to 
reactions against which reason is but a frail obstacle. 

We ought at once to put aside the statement that Spanish is simply 
acommercial language. This assertion is stupid, even though it come 
from the lips of university professors and, unfortunately, there are not 
a few university professors who do make it. 

And since we have definitely taken our stand with those who 
believe that Spanish is an element of the higher education of our 
youth, we must take up the lance and unhesitatingly enter the lists 
against those who attack this language that we love. What does 
Spain represent? What does her language represent 4 

Before the thirteenth century the Poem of the Cid appeared in 
Spain to announce that that land was destined for great deeds, and 
was to possess a tongue worthy to sing them. 

In the thirteenth century Spain had a legislator, Alfonso the Wise, 
whose equal has to be sought, centuries before, in Justinian. In the 
following centuries one need not seek, for his like would not be found. 
In that same century St. Raimundo Lulio carried the light of his 
wisdom and the persuasion of his eloquence to every part of Kurope 
where culture was appreciated, and in Spain set forth wise precepts 
for the education of youth. 

In the fourteenth century, when the French had not yet dreamed 
of Rabelais nor the English of Chaucer, Spain had the Archipreste de 
Hita, who, in his “ Libro de Buen Amor”’ depicted with the hand of a 
master humanity in the Middle Ages. 

The fifteenth century is the century of the discovery of America— 
a century that belongs to Spain. And it is the century of Juan I, 
of the ‘Danza de la Muerte,” of the Marqués de Santillana, of Jorge 
Manrique, of Amadis de Gaula, and of the troubadours. Bring for- 
ward, if you can, two centuries of any nation whatsoever which may 
together be compared to the fifteenth century of Spain. 

Then the sixteenth century surpasses it. The sixteenth century is 
the century of the conquest and civilization of this continent; the 
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century in which universities sprang up in Lima, in Mexico, and in 
Santo Domingo. [Everywhere that the flag of Castile was planted 
there were opened schools to teach the aborigines. Charles V domi- 
nated Europe, and Philip Il made the daughter of Anne Boleyn 
tremble the while he ruled a continent which obeyed him with grate- 
ful hearts or respected him with wholesome fear. During this cen- 
tury Spain gave to the world the Celestina, Lazarillo de Tormes, and 
Guzman de Alfarache, that they might bear her name through time 
and space together with those of Cortés and Pizarro, of Pedro de 
Gante and Fray Luis de Zumarraga; that the heroes of flesh and 
blood might go hand in hand with the creations of fancy through the 
glorious realm of fame. The sixteenth century was also Spain’s 
own century. 

The seventeenth century is dazzling. This is the century whose 
efflorescence, firmly rooted in the sixteenth century, extended to 
the beginning of the eighteenth and which, laden with all the 
gifts of science and art, poured them out upon the world with the 
name of Spain inscribed upon each one. Cervantes, Quevedo, 
Guevara, the picaresque novelists; Lope de Vega, Calderén, Moreto, 
Rojas, Tirso de Molina; Mariana, and Solis, the historians of human- 
ity; Father Rivadeneira, the historian of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, all belonged to that epoch; and painters like Zurbaran, Ribera, 
and Velazquez, architects who conceived monuments like the Escorial 
for Spain and the Cathedral in Mexico for the Colonies; philoso- 
phers like Suarez, worthy predecessor of Balmes, and so many others 
of whom one could write interminably. [Even now the seventeenth 
century seems to speak to us in the Golden Age of Quijote, in 
the voice that sounded in the epistle to the ‘Conde Duque” of 
Quevedo, that sang in Calder6n’s stirring verse of Crespo, that 
reached divine heights in Lope’s “ Estrella de Sevilla,” that hlted in 
the daring lines of Tirso, and that, in many majestic periods, lives 
in the brilliant pages of Mariana and of Solis. The seventeenth cen- 
tury could be spread over many centuries and still give a nation 
lasting fame. 

Political misfortunes brought on a period of depression, but one 
that was far from being absolute, in the eighteenth century, the cen- 
tury of Feijoo, of Jovellanos, of the Moratines, of Cienfuegos, of the 
inimitable dramatist Ramon de la Cruz, of the spinners of fables and 
of Sor Juana Inés. It was a century of weakness, and consequently a 
period in which calumny became the lot of Spain and when, virtually 
under foreign domination, she was condemned to the life of a satellite. 

But the nineteenth century came, linked to the former by Quin- 
tana, Lista, and the illustrious apostate Blanco White, and with it 
Spain returned to her place in the first rank of cultured nations. One 
by one her daughters left her, breaking away from her political 
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authority, but they could not deny her moral authority nor her intel- 
lectual domination. And those nations are now working to develop, 
in this continent within the general lines established by the mother 
country and in the manner and form demanded by their own charac- 
teristics and surroundings, civilizations of which the future will have 
ereat things to record. 

The Spain of Zorilla, of Castelar, of Pereda, of Valera, of Emilia 
Pardo Bazan, of Zuloaga, of Sorolla, of Benllure, and of Querol 
extends her hand to the America of Olmedo, of Juan de Dios Peza, of 
Altamirano, of Jorge Isaacs, of Guillermo Valencia, of Rubén Dario, 
of José Santos Chocano, of Amado Nervo, of Rojas, and of Michelena. 
Together in the temple of immortality stand Menendez y Pelayo,the 
ereatest humanist of the nineteenth century, and Rodé, the Uru- 
guayan thinker; Campoamor and Acufia, Fernan Caballero and Ger- 
trudis Gomez de Avellaneda. Together mother and daughters are 
joined in spiritual communion, having the same far vision of a future 
that shall surely be fulfilled, for they possess everything—the wealth 
of the soil, nobility of sentiment, and the genius of conception—going 
forward in a triumphal march which will never be interrupted. 

Those who seek noble inspiration in a strong and heroic past, those 
who do not close their eyes to a present of solid achievement and great 
proportions, and those who know how to interpret the symbols her- 
alding a future in which faith discerns nothing but promise, will find 
in Spain and in the Spanish language revelations which to the spirit 
will disclose boundless horizons. 

It is an obligation resting upon all of us who love the Castilian lan- 
guage to emphasize these cultural aspects, so that this language may 
receive the homage it merits, the only homage we have a right to ask 
for it, and the only homage that to us seems adequate; the homage 
of serious study and true appreciation. 





CAMPECHE AS SEEN 
THE TRAVELER *. ~ 








By James C. Barpin. 


F THE traveler is sufficiently romantic to be able to overlook 
some obvious anachronisms such as electric lights, artificial ice, 
Ford automobiles, and a few other things of the sort, a trip to 
Campeche will prove to be something more than a journey to 

an interesting Mexican city—it will be a journey from the twentieth 
back to the eighteenth century as well. For Campeche seems to 
have few yearnings toward modernity; she is proud to keep almost 
unchanged the outward aspect of old colonial days, when Spain ruled 
with genius and neglect strangely commingled, and the anxious- 
eyed governor fell asleep each night with the well-justified fear of 
pirates in his soul. 

Situated on the southwestern coast of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, beside a shore made beautiful by towering 
headlands of fantastically weathered limestone and decorated with 
cocoa palms, and royal palms, and enormous laurels, and flamboyan 
trees covered thickly with flame-hot pink blossoms, Campeche is 
unusually picturesque when approached by sea. But woe to him 
who has to land there when a “norther” is blowing! The water 
of the port is so shallow that vessels of any draft at all must anchor 
several miles out, and passengers must get ashore as best they can 
in lighters or motor boats, whose antics in a lively sea are likely to 
awaken terror in the breast of the most hardened voyager. No 
doubt, one reflects after having made such a landing, a great deal 
of Campeche’s slowness of development (for which God be praised!) 
is due to the difficulty of getting things from shore to ship and from 
ship to shore. A good port here would be a blessing, commercially, 
since the littoral is immensely rich in all sorts of tropical products. 
Despite her execrable harbor, the city has known in her time great 
commerce and much prosperity; but the campechanos are unanimous 
in declaring that if they had a good port their trade would easily 
double. 

Once ashore, the traveler finds himself in a typical enough Spanish- 
American city. But after staying there a few hours, certain subtle 
differences begin to be appreciated that serve to set Campeche apart 
from all the others and to give her a charm which—once it gets into 
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the soul of the visitor—holds him as the charm of a fascinating woman 
holds her admirers. It should be understood at the outset by every 
one setting foot for the first time in the city that Campeche is no 
wanton beauty, offering facile entertainment to every chance comer. 
Far from it. Rather, she resembles a mature, somewhat weary and 
hollow-eyed lady who keeps the best of her secrets well hidden. One 
must woo assiduously indeed before she can be persuaded to reveal 
them. 

Streets and houses are constructed as they are almost everywhere 
in the regions about the Gulf and the Caribbean. For some reason 
that I was never quite certain I had truly discovered, none of the 
buildings ever seems to be repaired on the outside unless some 
positively disastrous accident makes it imperative. The consequence 





THE DOCK, CAMPECHE. 


This view gives a very good idea of the port. For several miles out the water is only ten feet deep. 
Landing here on a windy day is a real adventure. 


is that the edges of every corner house are chewed off by passing 
wheels, posts are gnawed into holes by weather and accident, wood- 
work is unpainted and time stained, the stucco of the house fronts 
crumbles away in great patches, and the colors of the buildings— 
originally bright yellows and creams, delicate pinks or reds, and a 
whole gamut of sunny blues—have faded until they all seem to blend 
into a peculiarly luminous gray tone whose beauty can be fully 
appreciated only by him who contemplates it for many days. Some 
of the campechanos told me that repairs are not made because the 
people, enamored of antiquity, prefer to keep the city as it is—to 
allow it to look old and war-worn and weary, as it undoubtedly 
has a right to look. Others, less romantic, declared that repairs 
are not made because of the lack of money caused by the prolonged 





ALONG THE WATER FRONT OF CAMPECHE. 


Upper: A view of the beach. Center: Indian fishermen drying nets behind the fish market 
Lower: Indian girls and fishermen on the beach. 
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“crisis” through which the city is passing—the economic disaster that 
came upon the city and its commerce soon after the overthrow of 
Porfirio Diaz. I prefer to believe that the first explanation is the 
correct one, for the reason that it seemed to me to be impossible 
that buildings as solidly constructed as those of Campeche could 
have gotten so dilapidated looking in the time that has elapsed 
since Diaz fell. 

At present, owing to the before-mentioned “crisis,” the campecha- 
nos are marking time—waiting for something to turn up, or crack, or 
change; many of them base all their hopes of better days upon recog- 
nition by the United States. Everything stagnates. When I went 
out—several times—ain search of signs of commerce to photograph, 





THE CATHEDRAL. 


One of the lofty towers serves as a lighthouse to the port. 


I found precious few of them, even at the busiest time of day. Most 
of the pictures used to illustrate this article were taken at the hours 
when Campeche displayed most activity, and a brief glance at them 
will show that little business is going on. The majority of the 17,000 
people who live there are Indians, and they work industriously 
enough at what offers. But even the early morning market, where 
the Mayas offer their wares, presented only a moderate animation. 
Such evil conditions as these, however, have not always prevailed, 
Aforetime, Campeche was a great market for dyewoods; for chicle 
(the raw material of chewing gum); for henequen, from which binder 
twine and rope are made; for tortoise-shell articles of great beauty; 
and many other things besides. From the earliest times the city 
was regarded as a wealthy one, and almost before the Spaniards had 
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solidly established themselves there it became the object of attention 
on the part of the gadfly pirates who so sorely stung the Hispanic 
colonies in those far-off days. 

As protection against these bloodthirsty fellows, the Spaniards 
built fortifications to hold them in check, and to-day, everywhere 
I went in the city and for miles in a circle behind it on the low hillls 
that surround the town, I came upon ruined, jungle-taken forts and 
walls that attest the serious military effort that Spain exerted to 
safeguard this important port. Almost all of the city wall has been 
leveled, but enough fragments remain to give an idea of the massive 
construction. Several huge castles dominate the water,front; the 
largest of these is situated at the southern boundary of the city, and 





AN ANCIENT CHURCH. 


This ancient church, whose weather-stained cream-yellow walls form a background for a flaming 
flamboyan tree, is one of the most beautiful buildings in Campeche. 


behind it on a towering eminence stands another great fortification 
now used as a barracks. The two are connected by underground 
tunnels; indeed, tunnels of this sort, joming fort to fort, are numer- 
ous; but they are rather hard to find, as most of them have been 
so long unused that memory of them has faded out. So, too, in the 
farther hills behind Campeche I came upon enormous mounds, 
thrusting out of which here and there were blocks of cut stone, and I 
could find no one who could tell me whether they were the remains 
of an outer line of defense built by the Spaniards, or the ruins of still 
more ancient Maya buildings. Only excavation and patient study 
can solve that interesting problem. While I am in no way an expert 
upon such matters, I soon became convinced that Campeche must 
have been one of the most heavily fortified cities around the Gulf; 
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and after studying the walls and forts carefully, I marveled that any 
force, armed with the imperfect weapons of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, could ever have carried the town. 

That it was carried, and often, there is testimony enough. In 
the early days of the colony the English nibbled at Campeche at 
every opportunity and they got away with a sizable mouthful now 
and then—sometimes as the result of regular, legal war-time opera- 
tions, but most of the time illegally, as pirates. Many have been 
the times that the streets 
of the city have resounded 
with the clash of arms, the 
shouts of fighting men, the 
screams of women, and the 
groans of thedying. Again 
and again, in spite of the 
massive walls and heavy 
artillery of her forts, free- 
booters captured and looted 
the city. 

The wealth that of old 
lured pirates and smugglers 
to these coasts, ready to 
defy Spain’s close monopoly 
and the terrors of the In- 
quisition, in later times has 
drawn men of many breeds 
and many colors. ‘Truly, 
the blood of the campecha- 
nos 1s a varied mixture, and 
one sees there facial types 
of every conceivable sort. 
An early morning visit to 
the great market, or a stroll 

A GAUGE DOOR. through the busiest streets, 

Ornamental tile and columns of porphyry give this entrance furnish materials enough 
a dignified beauty. to keep an anthropologist 

puzzled for months. Down 

the street and around the corner to the dock goes a high yellow 
mulatto driving a tall-wheeled car loaded with canary-colored 
bales of henequen. On the corner stands a sad-eyed old China- 
man carrying two laden ice-cream freezers suspended on the ends 
of a long pole, just as one sees compatriots of his suspending water 
buckets on poles in the celestial kingdom; from time to time he 
utters something in a shrill smgsong that common sense—but not 
your ears—tells you is meant to be ‘‘ Mantecado,” which is Spanish for 
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ice cream. <A Ford slides up to the curb and a fierce-eyed Yaqui— 
one of the many deported hither from their home in northern Mexico 
in the days when Porfirio Diaz was trying exile as a means of breaking 
the rebellious spirit of this indomitable people—solicits patronage 





CAMPECHE’S BUSIEST CORNER. 


Nearly every type of vehicle seen in the city is shown in the photograph. The 
small cart beside the electric-light pole belongs to an ice-cream vendor. 


in Spanish that hisses electrically from his tongue. On the beaches, 
just as the sunset transfigures the narrow streets and battered houses, 
the fishermen, who drag their boats up on rollers made of palm 
trunks, are of all sorts and of all breeds—round-faced, squat-figured 
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Mayas, looking for all the world like Japanese coolies; lithe Lacadones 
from the steaming jungles of the Laguna de Términos and the Usu- 
macinta; handsome-faced fellows from Tabasco; Yaquis; and an 
occasional Chinaman. To add to the variety, there are all sorts of 
mixed breeds of these elements, to which a dash of white blood gives 
complexity. Where could one go to find an equally fascinating 
eroup of human beings ¢ : 

In the evenings, after a dinner to which the sea contributes viands 
worth a king’s ransom, such as shrimps, crabs, lobsters, turtle steak, 
fish of ineffable flavors, and a sort of glorified stew made of sazon 
(which is really nothing but young shark), to which one can add 
venison and wild turkey and a salad of alligator pears, one sallies 
forth in the formal garb of summer and goes calling at some of the 
wonderfully beautiful homes that are hidden behind the worn and 
battered house fronts. It is quite impossible to describe the astonish- 
ment I invariably felt when I passed through a ruined portal whose 
rusty-hinged, paintless doors swung open at my knock, and entered 
a house whose floors and stairways were of marble, whose exquisite 
furniture came from France, whose apartments were filled with every- 
thing that good taste could suggest and great wealth purchase lavishly. 
Such homes as these are numerous enough in Campeche, and the 
families that live in them are as cultivated and as charming as such 
surroundings indicate them to be. These families, as a general thing, 
own in addition to their inwardly palatial town houses, beautiful 
fincas and haciendas in the near-by countryside; most of them are 
now in lamentable decay and even ruin, as a result of the universal 
prostration of business, but aforetime a visit to such a country estate 
was an experience long to be remembered with delight. 

Almost all of the members of such a family as lives in one of these 
charming houses in the city, from the grandparents to the half-grown 
boys and girls, have been to school in the United States, and speak 
English as readily as they speak their native tongue. The girls—well, 
one would go far to find their equals in beauty of face and figure and 
in charm of manner. Many of them are talented musicians, and I 
heard several of them give performances on the piano and violin 
that were exceptionally brilliant—far better than one has a right to 
expect of amateurs. 

One should not suppose, though, that artistic gifts are confined 
wholly to the white people. The Indian craftsmen have long been 
famed for their taste and skill in the manufacture of filigree jewelry 
and of tortoise-shell articles of all sorts. One can buy gold inlaid 
tortoise-shell ear ornaments designed in the fashion of ancient Maya 
ear disks, chains and pendants, and walking sticks that would tempt 
even an armless man; and the magnificent combs that are made in 
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Campeche are famous throughout the world. Wood carving and 
inlaying are practiced by a few master workmen, whose products 
range all the way from little cases of rosewood made to hold a single 
jewel to massive furniture covered with an intricate inlay of 40 or 
more tropical hardwoods. The enterprise of Kuropean and North 
American manufacturers has, unfortunately, caused somewhat of a 
decline in the native art of making embroideries and “hilo contado,”’ 
which resembles our old-fashioned cross-stitch work. The traditional 
native costume for women has the neck, sleeve edges, and the lower 
part of the skirt of the overdress that they call the hucpil decorated 
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RESIDENTIAL STREETS OF CAMPECHE. 


Left: Summer residences in a suburban district. Right: A street in the native quarter. 


with some sort of a design in colors. In former days these designs 
were worked out by hand in yarns dyed with locally made vegetable 
dyes of great brilliance; but now the thrifty Mayas buy wretched 
stamped goods which give the same effect—from a considerable 
distance—and are much more convenient and inexpensive. If one 
searches diligently, though, elaborate embroideries can still be secured 
whose workmanship is so fine as to seem incredible. 

An investigation of the market and an exploration of the smaller 
shops on unpretentious streets will often bring to light objects of 
curious beauty and inestimable value. Ancient Spanish furniture, 
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jewelry, plate, and textiles can sometimes be picked up for very 
little; and a determined collector with an inexhaustible stock of 
patience, some command of Spanish, and a well-developed talent 
for driving bargains can find treasures that will thrill him to his 
very soul. One can also come upon a good many things that will 
give an idea of the arts and crafts of the Indians as they were prac- 
ticed before the coming of the Spaniards; for Campeche was founded 
on the site of an ancient Maya town called Kim-Pech, which was an 
important religious center, and the modern city is built over a series 
of tremendous artificial subterranean caverns which appear to have 
been used in the ceremonials of the Indian religion. Practically 
every vestige of Kim-Pech has vanished except these caverns, but 





A YUCATAN HAMMOCK. 


The hammocks made in Yucatan are really works of art. After one becomes accustomed to them, one 
votes it the best sleeping contraption ever invented. 


the Indians still make and use a number of articles that were 
invented by their ancestors who dwelt here centuries ago. 

Chief among these, perhaps, is the hammock. In Campeche— 
as in all Yucatan, indeed—the people are born, live, and die in 
hammocks. Needless to say, the Indians excel in the making of 
them, and a really fine example of their craft is a work of art in 
every sense. Some of the native pottery is strikingly beautiful, 
especially the finer examples of large water jars, which for lightness 
and grace of line are unexcelled. Almost all the kitchen and house- 
hold utensils in native homes are descended practically without 
modification from those used by the ancient peoples of Kim-Pech, 
from the stone metates and brazos on which corn is ground for the 
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making of tortillas, to the j/caras, or chocolate cups, made of round 
calabashes. <A visit to a friendly native family will give the traveler 
an accurate notion of how the Mayas lived in the olden time, because 
one observes to this day the same utensils, the same dress, the same 
customs that are deseribed by Landa and Cogolludo and a score 





STREET RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION. 


Transportation in Campeche is leisurely and cheap—due, probably, to the fact that everyone there has 
all the time in the world and no money, thanks to the ‘‘crisis.’? Lower: Motive power of the street 
cars recharging storage batteries in the plaza of one of the interesting suburbs. 


of others who wrote shortly after the conquest, before the Maya 
civilization had wholly perished. 

Present-day Campeche} has few “‘sights” to attract the superficial 
traveler and fewer comforts for those who demand that their way 
be made smooth for them. Her hotels are as primitive as Inns in 
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Spain, and that is, as the experienced are aware, primitive indeed. 
Her churches are conventional in style and poor in decoration; only 
the cathedral has any pretensions to artistic merit, and it really is 
an imposing and impressive structure. Public buildings are incon- 
spicuous, and most of them are in a lamentable state of disrepair. 
The few parks are unkempt, and some of them are used as grazing 
grounds for the motive power of the street cars. Streets are unpaved. 
And even the hulking forts, monuments to the grandeur and the 
titanic colonial adventure of Spain, are really just like all the other 
Spanish forts that stretch from Habana to Cartagena and frown on 
Callao and the cerro of Montevideo. 

Whoever goes to Campeche in the expectation of seeing anything 
that is at first glance out of the ordinary is slated for disappoint- 
ment. I confess that my first hour in the city was one of the drear- 
iest I have ever spent anywhere—and part of it was devoted to the 
interesting sport of trying to find out when I could get a train to 
Mérida. But if he will stay long enough and look hard enough and 
not be discouraged by an unpromising exterior, the visitor will find 
that Campeche is, in truth, one of the most interesting of Mexican 
cities. It requires patience and tact and persistence to find out 
what lies behind the barred windows and massive-doored houses. 
But once Campeche opens her arms to you and admits you to her 
life, you will never tire of her; and no matter where you may go 
afterwards, sooner or later you will return to her. 





CATTLE INSPECTION 
URUGUAY 2. = 3m 





By Diontst1o GARMENDIA, 


Agronomist, Montevideo. 


HE excellent governmental institutions of Uruguay, the 
smallest country of the South American continent, have 
more than once aroused admiration. A brief sketch of 
her methods of cattle inspection, as practiced by organiza- 

tions equipped with the most modern veterinary appliances, will 
confirm this commendatory judgment. 

Cattle inspection in Uruguay is under the management of the 
National Bureau of Animal Inspection and Sanitary Police. Its 
director is Dr. R. Mufioz Ximénez, who, both as a lawyer and a veteri- 
nary surgeon, distinguished himself first in his university career and, 
since 1917, as the reorganizer of the bureau he now directs. As a fur- 
ther qualification, Dr. R. Mufioz brings to his work the knowledge 
acquired in an extended visit to the United States upon a Government 
mission. 

The Bureau of Animal Inspection and Sanitary Police includes, 
under Doctor Mujioz’s direction, the following sections: Anthrax and 
epizooty, animal industry, importation and exportation, Texas fever 
and sheep scab, inspection—one for each of the 18 Provinces—and 
four veterinarians, members of the staff of the Bacteriological and 
Parasitological Laboratory of the Veterinary School, considered to be 
one of the best in the world. 

Bacterial carbuncle (anthrax), Texas fever (Piroplasmosis bovina), 
foot-and-mouth disease, and sheep scab are the infectious or conta- 
gious diseases which most commonly attack the native Uruguayan cat- 
tle, necessitating quick action in locating the sources of contagion and 
limiting the area of the source and the spread of the contagion. 
Rinderpest, infectious pleuropneumonia, glanders, and sheep pox have 
never appeared in Uruguay. 

Anthrax, which for some years has taken heavy toll of the cattle, 
also attacking man in the form of a malignant pustule, has so mark- 
edly decreased that there is hope of its ultimate disappearance. The 
section responsible for combatting this disease is working out an 
extensive plan whereby methods of inoculation will be divulgated and 
the cattle immunized in the rural establishments where this disease is 
being combatted. 
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TYPE OF CATTLE DIPS. 


In addition to the numerous Government tick-destroying baths for cattle throughout the country, every 
cattle ranch of any importance has, or shortly will be obliged to have, its own dipping tank. 
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Inoculation, so indispensable for the success of this campaign, is 
under the control of a commission appointed by the President of Uru- 
guay which permits the use of certain vaccines only, namely, that of 
Professor Ligniere; those prepared at the Oswaldo Cruz Institute at 
Manguinhos, Brazil; and, recently, the Pasteur vaccine. 


Piroplasm« i 


Pseude- tuberculosis 
Febril 

Fiebre de fatiga 
Ictericia 





BEEF INSPECTION IN URUGDAY. 


The inspection of cattle and meat is under the management of the National Bureau 
of Animal Inspection and Sanitary Police. 


The campaign against Texas fever, which is transmitted by the bite 
of a tick, is unceasing. For campaign purposes the country has been 
divided into sanitary zones, with the purpose of preventing the pas- 
sage of cattle from one zone into another after they have been treated 
in the tick-destroying cattle dips required by law. In addition to the 
numerous Government tick-destroying baths for cattle at strategic 
points throughout the country, every cattle ranch of any importance 
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has, or shortly will be obliged to have, its own dipping tank. More- 
over, the tick-destroying solutions used in these dips must be those 
indicated by the Government. Simultaneously with the antitick 
campaign, a fight is being waged against Texas fever by the Epizootic 
Experiment Station, located in the center of the Republic and the 
cost of which is borne by the membership of the Rural Federation 
with the technical colaboration of the Animal Sanitary Police, to 
which experiment station the breeding stock of the country may be 
sent for immunization. Professor Lignieres reports the complete 
efficacy of his vaccine against Texas fever in Brazil and Argen- 
tina breeding cattle, which have been successfully immunized by 
inoculation and treatment with tripamblau. 

In foot-and-mouth disease all establishments containing infected 
animals are strictly quarantined, while all shipping points for cattle 
en route to Montevideo market are closely watched. Thanks to these 
strict measures the spread of this disease has of late years been much 
reduced. 

The problem of sheep scab is worthy of special attention. The pro- 
hibition of the shipment of sheep infected with scab, the work of the 
inspectors for scab, the quarantine on infected establishments, the 
simultaneous dipping in all the sheep ranges of the country, and the 
control by adequate and strictly enforced regulations of scab cures 
upon the market are all measures which have given excellent results. 

Tuberculosis, fortunately, is not widespread in Uruguay, as shown 
by the small percentage of animals condemned for this disease in 
the packing and slaughter houses. This last furnishes an incentive 
to press still further the campaign against this ill, which in most 
cattle producing countries has assumed an alarming character. 
Imported breeding cattle are treated with tuberculin, as well as 
those sent to fairs and expositions, and a similar precaution is taken, 
due to the decision of the notable Dairy Congress held in Montevideo 
a few years ago, with respect to dairy cattle. All infected cattle are 
killed without compunction. 

No account of the campaign against infectious and contagious 
cattle diseases—not even this brief outline—would be complete 
without some mention of the principal functions of the Animal 
Sanitary and Police Inspection. In the Bacteriological and Parasito- 
logical Laboratory of the Veterinary School, four delegates from the 
Sanitary Police are constantly engaged in the studies and investi- 
gations assigned them by the bureau, thus profiting by the sacrifices 
made to establish and equip such research institutions, as well as 
the material and information collected by the sanitary staff in the 
routine prosecution of their work throughout the country. 

For several years fairs and expositions have been regulated by a 
new Sanitary Code which includes three important modifications, as 
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compared with the former code, the first of which relates to the tick, 
the second to tuberculosis, and the third to anthrax. Animals 
reaching such fairs or expositions in a tick-infested condition, in 
addition to being rejected for exhibition purposes, are subjected to 
dipping, to preclude the danger of spreading the infection in the 
pastures and roads traversed during the return journey. Dipping 
is also obligatory upon all animals before leaving the fair or exhibition 
grounds in order to destroy any tick eggs or pups in animals that 
might have passed unnoticed at the entrance inspection. Against 
tuberculosis, subcutaneous tuberculin injections are given to all 
eattle and hogs where it is possible to do so. Anthrax infection is 





INSPECTION OF CONFISCATED BEEF. 


avoided by obligatory vaccination of all domestic animals, whether 
cattle, horses, sheep, or hogs, 15 days prior to entry to the fairgrounds. 

In order to regulate the importation and exportation of breeding 
stock, the Rural Association of Uruguay and the Argentine Rural 
Society have submitted to their respective Governments a project 
which, if approved, will permit the exhibition of breeding stock at 
the Montevideo and Buenos Aires expositions without undergoing 
the unnecessary repetition of diagnostic tests and needless sanitary 
measures which with reason were objected to by the owners of such 
valuable animals. The Governments of Uruguay and Argentina 
have, moreover, passed laws of identical provisions for each country 
which establish an immediately advantageous international agree- 
ment providing for the exchange of breeding stock, and which 
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prepare the way for further agreements concerning other no less 
important movements of live stock in each of these countries. It 
should be noted that the officials of the country desiring to import 
the stock may make the regulation examination before shipment. 


PACKING HOUSES. 


The animal products industry requires the official guaranty of a 
properly organized veterinary inspection. Three large packing 
houses take care of the output of the live-stock industry of Uruguay, 
but not a single ton of meat is shipped to the foreign markets unless 
accompanied by a sanitary certificate stating that the meat is from 





BEEF FOR EXPORTATION. 


All meat shipped to foreign markets must be accompanied by a certificate stating that the meat is from 
healthy animals which were inspected both before and after slaughter. 


healthy animals which were inspected both before and after slaughter. 
Not content with this, foreign Governments from time to time send 
delegations of experts to inform themselves in detail as to our fulfill- 
ment of the sanitary regulations and our methods of procedure on 
these lines. The reports of the American, French, and Italian 
experts who have visited Uruguay on such missions could not be 
more satisfactory. Of special significance is that of Dr. Severin 
Flandriers, of the United States Department of Agriculture, who 
spent nearly a year in Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay. 
His mission ended, he stated upon the eve of his departure that the 
United States would be fully satisfied if the sanitary guaranties of 
every country were on a parity with those of Uruguay, including 
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both legislation and the execution thereof. Similar expressions of 
opinion and laudatory comment were received from the French 
experts. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to add that the National Bureau 
of Animal and Sanitary Police Inspection publishes a monthly 
Bulletin in which are recorded the laws, decrees, circulars, instruc- 
tions, etc., relative to the duties of the bureau, and that this Bulletin 
is sent without charge to officials, live-stock industries, live-stock 
breeders, and the authorities in general. The Bulletin also serves 
to keep the bureau in touch with similar departments in foreign lands 
and abreast with the general current of laws regulating the impor- 
tation and exportation of breeding stock and animal products. 
The bureau also publishes another monthly Bulletin giving the 
statistics of infectious and contagious diseases, which is sent to 
accredited Uruguayan consuls in almost every country in the world. 
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HE LATEST newspapers to arrive from Rio de Janeiro, 

Brazil, contain the gratifying news of the appointment of 

Dr. Antonio Carneiro Leao as Director of Education for the 

Federal District. Dr. Carneiro Leao is one of the best 

known intellectuals of the present generation and an author and 

lecturer of national reputation. He has devoted a great part of his 

time and attention to educational matters, on which he is considered 

a reputable authority. Doctor Le&o is, moreover, a graduate in 

juristic and social sciences of the Law School of Brazil, having 
received his degree when quite a young man. 

In 1909 he published his first work on National Education. In 
1911 he removed to Rio de Janeiro, which he made his headquarters 
for a nation-wide campaign carried on through lectures and newspaper 
articles in favor of the spread of education. In 1916 he was invited 
by the teaching body of the nation to undertake a series of lectures 
which proved exceedingly successful. 
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It should be noted, in connection with the efforts of Doctor Leao 
on behalf of the diffusion of learning, that he was not moved by 
any selfish motive, his only aim being to secure for his country a real 
and rapid advancement in educational matters. 

In 1917, at the invitation of the intellectuals of Sao Paulo, Dr. 
Carneiro Leao delivered a brilliant address which received the highest 
encomiums from that great critic and master, Dr. Oliveira Lima. 

Dr. Carneiro Leao on assuming the duties of his new post said in 
part: 


The value of education lies much less in programs, regulations, and laws than in 
the efficiency of the teacher. * * * In other professions we may tolerate 
appointments and promotions made as matters of personal favor; in the field of edu- 
cation, however, such a practice can only lead to the worst of calamities. It is on the 
teacher that the efficiency of education depends in the first place. With the best 
programs and the most advanced methods, a poor teacher can give but poor results; 
with a good teacher, in spite of programs * * * and even in spite of directors, 
the teaching may be efficient. This means that the present administration intends 
to keep its eyes upon the teachers; and that it will depend chiefly on the enthusi- 
astic devotion of the professional teaching element in its efforts to conduct popular 
education efficiently in this important section of the country. * * * Upon them 
will depend the success of education in the Brazilian Capital. Teaching is rather a 
priesthood than a money-making business. For those other spirits, filled with 
ambition and attracted by the strenuous life of business affairs, there is no lack of 
careers. The teacher who fails to realize first and foremost his réle of direct colaborer 
in the shaping of our nationality, who fails to understand the importance of his 
action in the decadence or elevation of the generations educated by him, who is 
not imbued with the thought of his duty to the future of his country, should 
abandon the profession of teacher and seek the profit of ambition in other careers. 

It is precisely in the application of this principle that the power of education in 
Sao Paulo lies. The Normal School organized in that State at the outset of the 
Republic succeeded in infusing in the intelligent youth of that State a healthy enthu- 
siasm for the profession of teacher. The Paulista schoolmaster is, as a rule, an 
apostle who thinks of nothing, talks of nothing, cares for nothing but education. 
And if all of them are not in touch with the most modern currents of experimental 
pedagogy and the victorious mentality of the leading nations, they are all inspired 
with an equal ardor for the destinies of the public school. When, moved by an 
admirable ambition, many of them matriculate in colleges and universities, their 
love for the profession of teacher remains uppermost through life. An endless num- 
ber of Paulista teachers, after obtaining their degrees of bachelor and doctor, resume 
their devoted teaching of the children and youth of Sao Paulo. Their diplomas and 
their acquirement of new knowledge have no other effect than to broaden their minds 
for the benefit of popular education. 

And this is the light in which the profession of teacher * * * should be 
viewed. It is by devoting ourselves entirely, giving our whole souls to the wonder- 
ful task of forming the new generations, our successors and our country’s future, that 
we should cooperate in the organization of the national education. We have no lack 
of excellent teachers, devoted and cultured men and women, and it shall be the 
business of the administration to seek them out and to appoint them to the positions of 
the highest responsibility and importance. * * *. 
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N THE Conference on Central American Affairs recently held in 
Washington, a convention was signed by the delegates which pro- 
vides for the reciprocal exchange of Central American students. 
The object of this convention is to strengthen in every way 

possible the bonds of fraternity and the spiritual ties which unite 
the youth of the Central American nations, and to facilitate a better 
knowledge of these countries and of the diverse institutions which 
have been established therein. 

In accordance with this underlying purpose, each of the signatory 
Governments obligates itself to place at the disposition of each of the 
others six scholarships in one, or several, of the national educational 
institutions which specialize in pedagogy, agriculture, mining, arts, 
and crafts. Each contracting Government shall specify the adnes- 
tional establishment, or establishments, to which the said scholar- 
ships shall apply and shall, moreover, provide for the maintenance of 
the students to whom the scholarships conceded are granted. Hach 
Government shall be at liberty to award its scholarships to such men 
and women as it may designate. 

The signatory Governments also agree to accept as the educational 
establishment for those scholarship students specializing in pedagogy 
the Normal School of Costa Rica, located in the city of Heredia, in 
that Republic. 

This convention for the reciprocal interchange of students will 
become effective for the contracting parties upon ratification by at 
least three of the signatory Governments, and will terminate January 
1, 1934. 

The Normal School of Costa Rica, which has been selected as the 
educational goal of the scholarship students and which a noted 
United States educator has called ‘The Palace of Peace,” has, from 
1916, welcomed the youth of Central America within its walls, by virtue 
of the consistently generous attitude of the Costa Rican Government. 
Moreover, by virtue of a disposition on the part of the Congress of 
that country, June 15, 1921, two scholarships were made available 
in that same institution which, to-day, has been honored by being 
closely associated with an important international convention. 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Caras y Caretas,’’ Buenos Aires. 


“THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE,’ BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 








«The Children’s House’s/in Buenos Aires supplies a true home for children who have none of their 
own. It was founded in 1910 by Sra. Julia S. de Curto, who created in it an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness, confidence, and love. Sixty boys live happily in these pleasant surroundings, studying their 
lessons, learning the use of tools, and playing the usual games of boyhood. In the summer the camp 
in the country is an added source of happiness and health. 
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ARGENTINA. 


RADIO TRANSMITS LEGISLATIVE DEBATES.—The Chamber of Depu- 
ties is to be equipped with telephonic communication to the radio 
station at Palermo, which has a radius of 2,000 kilometers, and which 
will broadcast the debates to all listeners-in. The press states that 
it is intended to equip motor trucks with receiving apparatus so 
that the public in Buenos Aires and other cities may hear what goes 
on in the Assembly. 

WHEAT SELECTION.—The directors of the Banco Espafiol del Rio 
de la Plata have presented the Ministry of Agriculture with eight 
machines of different types for sorting wheat. The Ministry of 
Agriculture is to send these machines through the wheat-raising 
district so that the wheat may be graded and the finest type used 
for seed. 

ARGENTINE-BRAZILIAN TRADE.—The Minister of Agriculture has 
appointed a commission to study the tariff and other questions 
influencing trade between Argentina and Brazil. The commission, 
which met in the office of the Director General of Commerce and 
Industries in Buenos Aires on January 25, resolved to request the 
aid of the School of Economic Science and economic and com- 
mercial institutions interested in the trade with Brazil; and also to 
communicate directly with the similar commission with analogous 
duties appointed by the Government of Brazil. 

ARGENTINE LIVE STOCK FOR PERu.—The Argentine minister to 
Peru has informed that Government that Argentina will give facilities 
to Peruvian stock raisers for the purchase of Argentine cattle and 
horses for breeding. 

Rai_roaps.—The administration of the State railroads has pre- 
sented a budget to the Minister of Public Works for the present year, 
in which the actual running costs are estimated at 38,075,784 pesos 
national currency, while the receipts amount to 38,100,000 pesos. 
This budget takes into consideration the economies recommended 
by the President of Argentina. During January 200,000 pesos were 
delivered to the State railroads administration, making to that date 
8,000,000 pesos of the 14,000,000 pesos appropriated for their use 
in the building of new lines. 

RIACHUELO DOCK AND CHANNEL.—The General Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and Ports has nearly completed the work of dredging and 
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straightening the channel of the Riachuelo, a small affluent of the 
River Plate at Buenos Aires, and the construction of a reinforced 
concrete dock 244 feet long. The usefulness of the Riachuelo, an 
important loading and unloading point for river vessels and also for 
some seagoing ships, is now greatly increased. 

FRUIT EXPORT POssIBILITIES.—Mr. William B. Alwood, who came 
from the United States to study the possibilities of the fruit export 
trade from the Argentine end has returned, and has sent back his 
report on his investigation. Mr. Alwood states that the chief diffi- 
culty now in Argentine fruit exportation is the lack of standardiza- 
tion of the fruit itself, and he recommends the popularization of 
knowledge along this line. Mr. Alwood says that due to the seasonal 
differences between the United States and Argentina there is a strong 
probability of the sale of Argentine fruit in North America during 
northern winter months, and the sale of California fruit in Argentina 
in southern winter months, which are those of the northern summer. 
San Juan and Mendoza are the two chief fruit raising sections. 

Usk FOR THE DESTRUCTIVE Locust.—While the daily Argentine 
press reports great clouds of locusts obscuring the sun, and when set- 
tling down in any neighborhood destroying all green things, there 
comes a dispatch from the Argentine consul in Capetown, Africa, con- 
taining a report of the use of the locust as chicken feed and fertilizer. 
The chemical analysis of the locust shows over 50 per cent of protein, 
which by the addition of carbohydrates makes excellent food for 
cows, sheep, and hogs. Locusts also form an excellent fertilizer on 
account of the large amounts of nitrogen and phosphoric acid they 
contain. 

ARGENTINE MEAT IN GeRMANY.—The Housekeepers’ League and 
the Hamburg company which imports Argentine frozen beef gave 
a dinner on February 11 in the Reichstag building in Berlin with 
Argentine beef as the chief dish on the menu to prove its excellence 
to such guests as President Ebert; Doctor Luther, Minister of Sup- 
plies; the Ministers of Interior and Agriculture of Prussia, Severing 
and Wendorf; and other famous persons. Doctor Franzen, director 
of the importing company, made an address on the subject of frozen 
beef, illustrated by a moving picture of the processes in the packing 


houses. 
BOLIVIA. 


COLONIZATION OF GOVERNMENT LANDS.—By a Government resolu- 
tion grantees of Government land pronounced suitable for coloniza- 
tion by the Minister of Colonies must establish one family on every 
1,000 hectares within a term fixed by that minister. Otherwise the 
land will be subject to expropriation after reimbursement of the fee 
paid. 
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BRAZIL AND THE PHILADELPHIA CoMMERCIAL Musreum.—In his 
recent visit to Brazil Dr. W. P. Wilson, director of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, awakened in official circles a great interest in 
the work of the museum and in making its exhibition of Brazilian 
products as complete as possible. A large space is set aside in the 
museum for specimens of the many raw materials and minerals 
which Brazil produces. 

Doctor Wilson, who was the representative of the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the city of Philadelphia to the Brazilian Centenary, 
presented the letters of greeting and congratulation sent by the gov- 
ernor and mayor to President Bernardes, who returned cordial 
replies. 

AIRPLANE STABILIZER.—The Brazil Ferro Carril for January 25 
reports the successful trial at the Naval Aviation School of an air- 
plane stabilizer invented by Dr. Maximino Correa which, by keeping 
the airplane in a horizontal position, is said to avoid danger in 
descending or difficulties caused by motor trouble. 

SANTOS FOREIGN TRADE, 1922.—Exports from Santos for 1922 
amounted to 1,150,574 contos of reis, while imports were valued at 
471,142 contos, the latter exceeding the 1921 figure by 37,426 contos. 
The exports were composed of coffee, worth 1,071,741 contos; raw 
cotton, worth 29,380 contos; frozen or chilled meat, valued at 19,046 
contos; bananas, worth 5,599 contos; lard, worth 2,113 contos; and 
sundry other products, valued at 22,695 contos. Coffee shipments 
amounted to 8,329,729 bags, against 8,770,042 bags in 1921; 60 per 
cent of the 1922 exports went to the United States. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMISSION.—Srs. Felix Pacheco, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Sampaio Vidal, Minister of Finance; and Miguel 
Calmon, Minister of Agriculture, have united in forming a commis- 
sion representing their three departments which will take into 
consideration the best means for promoting foreign commerce and 
developing the resources of the country. After the commission has 
completed its study of any one project, but before submitting the 
plan to the Government, representatives of the Federation of Bra- 
zilian Commercial Associations, the National Society of Agriculture, 
and the Industrial Association of Brazil will be invited to confer on 
the report. 

The following members compose the commission: From the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, Srs. Raul Adalberto de Campo and Sebastiao 
Sampaio; from the Ministry of Finance, Léo d’Affonseca and Theo- 
tonio de Almeida; from the Ministry of Agriculture, Alfonso Bandeira 
de Mello and Victor Vianna; and Affonso Costa, director of the 
Information Bureau. 
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BRAZILIAN RUBBER.—In the light of the world rubber situation, 
the following figures for Brazilian exports of rubber for the period 
of January to November are particularly interesting: 
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CHILE. ~ 


NITRATE DATA.—The Revista Comercial of January 20, 1923, gives 
the following figures for the production and exportation of nitrate: 
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CustToMs FEES.—In 1922 the sum of 86,882,246 gold pesos of 18d. 
was collected in duties, 3,707,973 pesos national currency in sur- 
charges thereon, and 2,505,259 pesos national currency for docking, 
unloading, and other similar fees, the total exceeding that for 1921 
by 765,408 gold pesos. Export duties on nitrate alone amounted to 
41,902,585 pesos. 

CopPpER EXPORTS.—Copper exports for the last four years were as 
follows, according to the Revista Comercial: 
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CHILEAN WORKERS TO SPECIALIZE IN UNriTep StTAtTeS.—The 


Machinists’ Trade Union is planning to send 12 machinists to the United 
States for a year to specialize in various branches of their trade, such 
as automobile and airplane construction, electricity, printing, and 
typewriter repairs. They are also to study labor conditions. Money 
for their expenses will be provided by various merchants and manu- 
facturers and by Sr. Agustin Edwards, minister of Chile in Great 
Britain. 

NEW STEAMER ON VALPARAISO-NEW YORK RUN.—The Compania 
Sud Americana de Vapores has placed the Aconcagua, a new 7,300-ton 
passenger, andjfreight steamer, in direct service between Valparaiso 


and New York. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE UpprER PutumMayo.—An English scientific 
commission has recently been exploring the Upper Putumayo. The 
trip, made from Iquitos in a 50-ton boat, demonstrates the facility 
of navigation on this large river, which opens a new route to the 
rich regions in eastern Colombia. The Departments of Narifo, 
Cauca, and Huila can thus easily ship their products to the Iquitos 
and Manos markets and from there to Europe and North America 
via the Putumayo and Amazon. 

TRADE witH PERu.—In the course of promoting more extensive 
trade relations between Colombia and Peru, the Peruvian Government 
is doing its utmost to facilitate the importation of Colombian cattle. 
A cargo of 1,000 young steers arrived in Callao from Cartagena on 
January 13. 

NEW HYDROELECTRIC COMPANY.—A company has been organized 
in the Department of Tolima to install an electric plant employing 
the water power of the Coello River and furnishing electricity to 
various municipalities and to irrigation pumps. It is expected that 
the plant will be completed by September. 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION.—The Sociedad de Agri- 
cultores of Colombia has organized a national agricultural exposi- 
tion, which will be held in Bogota during the months of July and 
August, 1923. 

PAVING AND SEWERAGE IN BARRANQUILLA.—Congress has set aside 
40 per cent of the revenue obtained from the excise tax on national 
products in Barranquilla for the construction of sewers and paving 
in that city. 

Rapio CONCERT.—Various journalists were invited, on January 
27, to aradio concert on board the Carrillo, in the port of Cartagena, 
when they heard the concert given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, and part of a concert in Chicago. This is con- 
sidered one of the best long-distance radio experiments yet performed 
in Colombia. The concert lasted 1 hour and 20 minutes, and the 
audience was impressed by the volume and clearness of the tones. 

MUNICIPAL LAND.—See page 503. 


COSTA RICA. 


WATER POWER.—A citizen of Grecia has been granted a concession 
for the use of water power (75 liters per second producing 3 horse- 
power) to operate machinery for the manufacture of starch from 
the yucca plant. 

Another water-power concession, for 95 liters per second, develop- 
ing 5 horsepower, from streams rising in the Cerro del Congo, has 
been granted for the operation of a sawmill in Rio Cuarto, Grecia. 


——— lr 
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SHARK AND SHAD rFisHiInG.—Sr. Abel Chinchilla Gonzélez has 
bound himself for one year with privilege of extension up to five 
years to carry on shark fishing in the Atlantic Ocean off the coast 
of Costa Rica from the mouth of Tortuguero River to the Colorado 
River. He is to receive as recompense for shark fishing the right 
to catch shad in the rivers mentioned. 

NEw BANANA compaANny.—The Digiorgo Banana Co. is soon to 
plant 1,000 hectares in bananas. The press also states that the 
company is to have its own vessels for the transportation of fruit 
and passengers. 

Avutosus Line.—Motor busses to run between San José, Cartago, 
Alajuela, and Heredia have been ordered. 


CUBA. 


LONG-RANGE RADIO STATION.—According to reports received from 
Mexico, the Antilles, the United States, and Canada, the radio 
station of the Cuban Telephone Co., of Habana, has an effective 
radius of approximately 3,000 miles on a wave length of 400 meters. 
The farthest station reporting having heard clearly messages sent from 
Habana is Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Canada. Other stations at 
long distances that reported were Catalina Island, Visalia (Calif.), 
and Porto Rico. 

The company is constantly arranging interesting programs for 
transmission. 

RADIO SERVICE. See page 503. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


CorronsEED.—A resident of Santiago has offered the chamber of 
commerce of that city 20 quintals of selected cottonseed to be dis- 
tributed among the planters of the province for the improvement of 
the cotton crop. 

TELEPHONE FROM Hiciiry To SrysBo.—A telephone line uniting 
Higiiey to the main line at Seybo is soon to be installed, the Govern- 
ment furnishing the wire and fixtures and the two interested towns 
the posts. 

Hicuways.—In honor of two patriots who were companions of 
Duarte in national emancipation, the road leading westward from 
Santo Domingo to San Cristobal, Bani, Azua, San Juan, and Comen- 
dador has been named the Sinchez Highway, while that from the 
capital eastward to San Pedro de Macoris, Hato Mayor, Seybo, and 
Higiiey will be known as the Mella Highway. It will be recalled that 
the Duarte Highway, which crosses the Republic from Santo Domingo 
to Monte Cristy, was opened in May, 1922. 

39644—23— Bull. 5——5 
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The Santo Domingo-San Pedro de Macoris section of the Mella 
Highway, 72 kilometers in length, will soon be ready for use. Work 
has gone forward from both cities, 8 kilometers a month having been 
completed at a cost of approximately $27,000. 

Groups of citizens have collected funds for the Puerto Plata-Santiago 
road, which will unite with the Duarte Highway at Navarrete. The 
Puerto Plata-Bajabonico section will soon be finished, and construc- 
tion is also going on from Altamira to Bajabonico and from Navarrete 
toward the mountains. 

FREIGHT RATES REDUCED.—The Secretary of Promotion and Com- 
munications announced the discontinuance on April 1, 1923, of the 
surcharge of 15 per cent established in 1919 on freight rates on the 
Central Dominican Railroad, and a reduction of 334 per cent on 
freight rate No. 1, covering native foodstuffs, fruits, or vegetables. 

GERMAN HYDROPLANES.—Two Junker hydroplanes, of the type 
which has been so successful between Barranquilla and Bogoté on 
the Magdalena River in Colombia, have been making flights in the 
Antilles and South America preparatory to establishing further mail 
and passenger service. Leaving Habana on January 22, the hydro- 
planes flew first to Manzanillo, thence to Santiago de Cuba, Port au 
Prince, and Santo Domingo, from where the pilots planned to hop off 
for Venezuela, Brazil, and Argentina. Each hydroplane, which has 
a benzine 180-horsepower engine capable of making 75 miles an hour, 
can carry 5 passengers and mail. 


ECUADOR. 


SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS.—The spinning and weaving mills 
of Ecuador are located as follows; One in the Province of Chim- 
borazo, two in Tungurahua Province, six in Pichincha Province, 
and two in Imbabura Province. The value of these plants is 
20,000,000 sucres, the number of operatives 10,000, and the number 
of spindles 15,000. 

EKCUADOREAN PRODUCTS.—The exhibition of samples of Ecuadorean 
manufactured and natural products, collected for shipment to the 
Pan American Union by Sr. Juan Francisco Rojas, director of the 
EKeuadorean magazine Comercio Internacional, was placed on view 
for several days in the show windows of one of Guayaquil’s large 
Stores. This collection of samples is soon to be included among the 
similar exhibitions from other countries of the Union on view in the 
map room and halls of the Pan American Union. 


GUATEMALA. 


CHIANTLA ELECTRIC PLANT.—On January 29 preliminary work 
was begun on the electric-light system of the town of Chiantla. 
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Om concession.—Three oil prospectors in partnership have 
requested a concession of 126,000 hectares for oil exploration in the 
Departments of Zacapa and Chiquimula, while others seek a con- 
cession for 100,000 hectares in the Departments of Huechuetenango 
and El Quiche, touching at one point the boundary line of the 
Mexican State of Chiapas. 

LECTURE ON SCHOOL GARDENS.—See page 509. 


HAITI. 


GERMAN HYDROPLANES.—In the latter part of January two Ger- 
man hydroplanes visited Port au Prince en route from Cuba to the 
Dominican Republic and other countries. (See page 494.) 

FEstivaAL or AGRICULTURE AND Lapor.—May 1, Haiti’s national 
holiday, is to be celebrated this year with regional agricultural and 
industrial fairs, in addition to the usual patriotic festivities. It is 
hoped that exhibits will be classified in such a way as to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the products of the Republic. 


HONDURAS. 


SEWER sysTEM.—The sewer system of San Pedro Sula is being laid. 
The engineer in charge is urging the increase of the water supply 
which comes from the Piedras River by a reservoir and three filters, 


as well as new pipes. " 
MEXICO. 


Irrication.—Congress has appropriated 6,000,000 pesos for irri- 
gation works in Chihuahua, utilizing the Conchos and San Pedro 
Rivers. 

MEXICAN PACKING ComPANY.—A firm with a capital of 10,000,000 
pesos has been organized by a group of Americans to conduct a 
cattle-raismg and meat-packing business on a large scale in Mexico. 
It proposes to buy land and raise cattle near the centers of population, 
selling meat in its own markets and preserving it and utilizing 
by-products in a great packing house to be built in Mexico City. A 
commendable plan of the company is that of building dwellings for 
its employees, to be sold on easy monthly terms. 

Arr MAtL.—The air mail route soon to be opened between Guadala- 
jara and Tepic will be covered in four hours. 

PETROLEUM CONCESSIONS.—The Secretary of Industry and Com- 
merce announced on February 8 that thereafter the grant of all 
petroleum concessions would be immediately made lane to the 
public through the press. Future concessions will be made by 
express resolution of the President, and on the personal responsibility 
of the Secretary of Industry and Commerce. 
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A concession in the Federal Zone guaranteed by a deposit of 400,000 
gold pesos has been given to the National Railways, which hope to 
produce petroleum to supply their own needs, never less than 400,000 
barrels a month. Forty per cent of the gross production goes to the 
Government. 

ZACATECAS-MOYAHUA HIGHWAY.—Great rejoicing marked the 
inauguration in January of the Zacatecas-Moyahua highway, 180 
kilometers in length, with a branch 60 kilometers long to Jerez. 
With their side roads these highways will serve a population of 
180,000, living in a rich agricultural and stock-raising country. 

UsEFuL pRopuctTs.—In the course of its valuable work of deter- 
mining the usefulness of Mexican natural products, the Industrial 
Laboratory of the Department of Industry and Commerce has dis- 
covered that the bark of the chucwm, which grows abundantly in the 
State of Tabasco, is an excellent tanning agent, containing 24 per 
cent of pure tannin. It is said to be superior to oak bark, and to 
serve for tanning both heavy and fine leather. 

The gobernadora, a plant growing wild in northern Mexico, is con- 
sidered by the laboratory a source for resin to be used as the basis of 
varnish. It also yields potash and tannin. 

Mines.—The Boletin Minero, organ of the Department of Mines, 
states that the number of mines operating in the Republic between 
April and June, 1922, was 403, of which 149 produced gold and silver; 
46 silver and lead; 48 gold, silver, and copper; 42 silver; and 30 gold, 
silver, and lead. Mercury, manganese, molybdenum, iron, tungsten, 
zinc, and graphite are also mined, either alone or in combination with 
other metals... 

TEXTILE FACTORIES.—The special tax bureau of the Department 
of Finance has collected the following figures for textile factories 
between May and October, 1922: 

Of the 139 factories in the Republic, representing an investment of 
81,764,600 pesos, 119 were in operation, utilizing a total of 103,573 
horsepower, 66,095 of this being furnished by water power. The 
combined factories have 803,230 spindles, 29,521 looms, 51 printing 
machines, and 1,627 knitting machines. The operatives numbered 
29,545 men, 6,402 women, and 3,730 children, earning an average of 
1.94 pesos for an 8-hour day; 18,650,709 kilos of cotton were con- 
sumed, 16,945,217 kilos of thread spun, 178,442,186 meters of cloth 
woven, and 426,331 kilograms of other products manufactured. Sales 
amounted to 47,287,061 pesos. 

PETROLEUM ExporTs.—The total exports of petroleum and 
derivatives for the year 1922 amounted to 28,753,933 cubic meters, 
or 180,862,239 barrels. 

PETROLEUM LEGISLATION IN VERACRUZ.—See page 504. 
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MASAYA WATER supPLY AND MonimB6 roap.—The mayor of 
Masaya and a contractor are undertaking the conversion of the 
Monimbé trail to Lake Masaya into a road, primarily to transport 
the machinery for a pumping station for the Masaya water supply 
but also to leave a good road to Monimbdé. Over 100 men are 
engaged in leveling the trail. 

San ANTONIO SUGAR CROP.—From the San Antonio plantation of 
the Nicaragua Sugar Co. the first 400 sacks of the new crop were 
sent to Granada on December 27, 1922. It was predicted that 
1,000 sacks a week could be sent during the height of season. 

GRANADA ELECTRIC-LIGHT PLANT.—The electric-light plant of 
Granada is now housed in a new fireproof building. 

Woop contracts.—Some of the lumbermen of Granada have 
made contracts for the exportation of 5,000,000 cubic feet of hardwoods. 

NEw BANANA ExpPorTS.—The Orr Fruit and Steamship Co. on 
February 9, 1923, exported from the town of Rama its first ship- 
ment of 10,895 bunches of bananas raised in plantations along the 
Rio Escondido. This industry has recently been much improved by 
the new company, which runs its own 800-ton steamer to New 
Orleans. 

PANAMA. 


Tourists.—Between March 1 and 3 about 1,045 tourists who 
arrived at the ports of Balboa and Colon visited the interesting 
points of the Canal Zone, shopped in the stores of Colon and Panama, 
and enjoyed the tropical scenery. 

BANANA AND LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY ON GATUN LaKkE.—More than 
500 families of indigenes living on the shores of Gatun Lake are 
making money by raising bananas for export to the United States. 
A very fine hacienda located near the shores of the lake consists 
of 1,000 hectares of former virgin timberlands, now converted into 
the finest- guinea-grass pastures for live stock in Colon Province. 
A launch is sent every day to Gatun with 50 pesos worth of milk for 


Colon. 
PARAGUAY. 


NEW RESERVOIR AND SEWERS.—The formal opening of Asuncién’s 
new reservoir and sewers took place on January 17, 1923. The city 
is proud of these additions to its civic equipment, which already 
inclued automatic telephones, good pavements, numerous street car 
lines, motor busses, attractive street lighting, four model markets, 
two hospitals, ten first aid clinics, theatres and a race course. 
Asuncién, whose streets are planted with 500,000 orange trees, is 

known as the “City of Orange Flowers.” 
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ForEIGN TRADE.—The value of imports that passed through the 
ports of the Republic during April, May, and June, 1922, amounted 
to 1,070,073 pesos, compared with 1,328,705 pesos, the value of 
imports during the same period of 1921. The value of exports during 
the above-mentioned period of 1922 amounted to 1,684,251 pesos, 
compared with that of 1,181,083 pesos in 1921, while customhouse 
duties were 186,206 pesos gold and 10,270,513 pesos paper. 

Port or AYOLAS REOPENED TO TRADE.—The President has signed 
a decree by which Ayolas, on the Parand River, is reopened to import — 
and export trade. 

Locusts.—To aid in the work of fighting locusts, a Government 
entomologist has published a report on certain parasites destructive 
to locusts, some of which are the following: The Mermis abridiorum 
(Weyenb.), a large white worm, easily detected in the abdomen of 
the locust, that kills the locust and its larve; the Agria acridiorum 
(Weyenb.), a large fly that in certain districts and seasons leaves its 
larve in the locusts, destroying them in great numbers; and the 
Troz suberosus, an ocher-colored, hairy coleopter very similar to a 
bee in color and buzz and often mistaken for one when found flying 
around in the dark. In Argentina it was discovered that this beetle 
eats the membrane of the locust’s eggs, thus killing its larve. 


PERU. 


Wispery.—The Ministry of Promotion has authorized the estab- 
lishment of a company on San Lorenzo Island, near Callao, for fishing 
and for salting and canning its catch. TheGovernment has authorized 
the use of the services of the personnel of the School of Fishery and 
the school equipment. 

AGRICULTURAL CoMMIssIons.—The agricultural commissions which 
now have experiment stations in different zones of the Republic 
are to be provided with grounds and equipment for carrying on the 
following activities: Experimental plantations for the acclimatization, 
improvement, and production of vegetables, forage plants, and 
fruits from seeds, grafts, and plants furnished by the Ministry of 
Promotion; the breeding of fine live stock with a service of pure-bred 
sires; veterinary service for aiding stock raisers by supplying drugs, 
vaccines, serums, and equipment; educational propaganda on the 
breeding and care of animals; technical advice on agriculture; the 
disinfection of vegetables and plants attacked by diseases; agricultural 
cooperation service supplying machinery and instruments for rent; 
and the compilation of the live-stock statistics of the zone. 

Huancayo-AyacucHo RoAD.—The Ministry of Promotion has 
determined to push to completion the construction of the important 
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Huancayo-Ayacucho road. As described in the Buttery for Sep- 
tember, 1922, this road is being built in accordance with the 
road conscription act, the laborers being drawn from among the 
citizens of Huancayo, Tayacaja, Huanta, and Ayacucho Provinces, 
through which the road passes. The Government employs the sur- 
veyors and overseers and supplies materials and explosives. All 
road taxes collected in the above-mentioned Provinces are also to 
be devoted to this highway. 
MERCHANT MARINE CODE.—See page 505. 


SALVADOR. 


Mitx propuction.—The Department of Cabafias, in 1922, pro- 
duced 274,700 liters of milk. 

La UniON PUBLIC wWorRKS.—On March 1, 1923, the recently com- 
pleted national customs warehouse and the highway to Cutuco lately 
finished by the Civic Promotion Commission were opened to the public. 

Foot-AND-MOUTH-DISEASE.—Don Benjamin Arrieta Rossi, Director 
General of Agriculture, has prepared a pamphlet in simple lan- 
guage on foot-and-mouth disease. The pamphlet, which will be 
given to farmers free, upon request, provides information on the 
methods of prevention and cure to be used in connection with this 


disease. 
URUGUAY. 


FoREIGN COMMERCE.—Imports during the first 11 months of 1922 
amounted to 38,397,331 pesos, customs valuation, and the exports 
to 67,204,507 pesos, actual value. 

OiL WELLs.—Oil wells have been discovered in different parts of 
the Department of Florida, where it is said that drilling has given 
satisfactory results. 

Pavine 1n Montrsevipro.—The Departmental Council of Monte- 
video has signed two contracts, according to which 5,000 square meters 
will be paved with concrete in Pocitos and 83,000 square meters 
on General Garibaldi, 21 de Septiembre, Gil, and other avenues in 
Montevideo. . 

Three types of paving will be employed in Pocitos. The first has 
a foundation of concrete 4 centimeters thick, composed of 300 kilos. 
of Portland cement, 1 cubic meter of gravel, and one-half a cubic 
meter of sand; iron expansion joints; and a surface coating also of 
concrete, the proportions of which are 1 of Portland cement to 2 of 
sand. The second is similar to the first, with the difference that wire 
netting weighing 3 kilos to a square meter is added, while the third 


is built entirely of concrete, 154 centimeters thick, composed of 400 
4 
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kilos of Portland cement, 1 cubic meter of gravel, and one-half a 
cubic meter of sand; wire netting of the same weight; with an elas- 
tic material called ‘‘carey-elastite’”’ instead of iron expansion joints. 

LOANS FoR SEED.—As in former years, in order to promote agri- 
culture and encourage the farmers to buy selected seed, the Banco 
de la Republica, at the request of the Government Seed Commission, 
has opened a credit of 120,000 pesos, which will be lent for purchasing 
seed. All railways will transport 2,000 kilos of seed wheat free of 
charge, the State Railways having extended this freight rebate to 
other seeds also. 

COLD-STORAGE PLANT IN 1922.—The following animals were diag 
tered for the three cold-storage plants during 1922: Beeves, 410,080; 
sheep, 487,820; and pigs, 8,916. 


VENEZUELA. 


NEW TELEGRAPH OFFICES.—Government telegraph lines have 
recently been extended to Barrancas and Tucupita. The lines are 
carried by four galvanized-steel towers, 45 feet high, located on both 
sides of the Orinoco River. 

CoFFEE EXPORTATION.—Coffee received in the port of Maracaibo 
during 1922 amounted to 36,425,328 kilograms. During the same 
year exports through Maracaibo totaled 736,304 sacks of coffee, of 
which 414,394 were shipped to New York. 

TELEPHONE LINE.—The Government of the State of Nueva Esparta 
has been granted permission to construct a telephone line for official 
use from Asuncién to Porlamar. 

New port.—A new port is to be built near the city of Coré, eho 
three important petroleum companies plan to construct docks to 
which they will lay pipe lines from oil lands of Maracaibo. Thisis con- 
sidered to be of great importance for the development of the region, as 
it is expected that a city will eventually develop. (Commerce Reports.) 

Hypropianes.—On February 27 a German hydroplane company, 
which proposes to establish a commercial air route between the 
Antilles and South America (see BuLLETIN for May, 1923), made a 
trial flight between Maracay and Maracaibo in 3 hours and 15 min- 
utes, at an altitude of 2,500 meters. The hydroplane carried, in 
addition to two pilots, the director of the Venezuelan School of 
Aviation and a Venezuelan lieutenant, a student in the school. The 
same plane made a nonstop 1,200-kilometer flight from Santo 
Domingo to La Guaira in 74 hours. This German company above 
mentioned is the one which has established successful passenger and 
mail air service in Colombia. (See also pages 494 and 495.) 
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CHILE. 
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SAVINGS BANK LOANS.—The Santiago Savings Bank and the 
National Savings Bank, which has branches throughout the Republic, 
have recently taken an important step in deciding that their money 
may be loaned on short-term mortgages to their depositors of savings 
or commercial accounts. The real estate offered as guarantee must 
have a value of at least twice that of the desired loan, which shall 
not exceed 10,000 pesos nor run for more than six months. The 
rate of interest and commission shall be fixed semiannually. 

Agricultural loans, however, may be made for a year and will draw 
a fixed interest of 6 per cent, the difference between this amount 
and the current interest rate to be covered by subventions from the 
Mortgage Credit Bank. 

COLOMBIA. 


BANKING DATA.—On December 21, 1922, the assets of the Bogota 
banks amounted to 55,917,480.49 pesos gold. The capital and gold 
reserve of the national banks amounted to 8,140,412.24 pesos, and 
that of the foreign banks to 2,306,609.31 pesos. The profits of all 
banks, during the latter half of 1922, amounted to 693,402.32 pesos. 

MUNICIPAL REVENUE.—During 1922 the Bogota municipal debt, 
which amounted to 324,035 pesos, was reduced by 124,534 pesos. 
Revenue and taxes collected during the same period amounted to 
825,836.97 pesos, showing an increase of 161,279.95 pesos over that 
collected during 1921. 

INTERNAL DEBT.—See page 503. 


HAITI. 


CLAIMS COMMISSION.—The claims commission established in 
accordance with the protocol of October 3, 1919, between Haiti and 
the United States consists of M. Abel N. Léger, Mr. John S. Stanley, 
and Sr. Hector de Saavedra. The procedure of the commission, 
fixed on February 6, 1923, sets August 31, 1923, as the last day upon 
which claims against the Republic may be presented. The present 
seat of the commission is 121, Rue Férou, Port au Prince. 
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PETROLEUM TAXES.—Taxes on petroleum production, according 
to statistics of the Secretary of Finance, amounted in 1922 to 
58,374,155.66 pesos. 

TAX ON ALCOHOL AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.—See page 504. 


NICARAGUA. 


TREASURY NOTES.—The Ministry of the Treasury has authorized 
the Nicaraguan minister in Washington, Sr. Emiliano Chamorro, to 
sign the Treasury certificates, amounting to $1,000,000, which were 
renewed February 1. 

New MeMBERS OF HicH Commisston.—The new year of the 
Nicaraguan section of the Inter-American High Commission opened 
on January 1, 1923, with the following members, appointed by the 
President of Nicaragua for a term of two years: The Minister of the 
Treasury (president), Mr. Clifford D. Ham, Dr. Juan Manuel Siero, Sr. 
Camilo Barberena Diaz, Sr. Emilio Alvarez, Sr. Manuel Pasos Arana, 
Sr. J. Andrés Urtecho, Mr. Roscoe H. Hill, and Sr. Benjamin 


Elizondo. 
URUGUAY. 


Banco DE LA Reptsiica.—The profits of the Banco de la 
Republica during 1922 amounted to 1,230,000 pesos. 
LOANS FOR SEED.—See page 500. 


VENEZUELA. 


NATIONAL DEBT.—A Presidential decree provides that on and 
after July 1, 1923, bearers of bonds of the 3 per cent diplomatic 
debt may exchange them at the Bureau of Public Credit of the 
Ministry of the Treasury for those of the third issue, subject to the 
legal requirements. 

InTER-AMERICAN HicH Commisston.—The President of Vene- 
zuela has appointed the following persons members of the Vene- . 
zuelan section of the Inter-American High Commission: Dr. Pedro 
Itriago Chacin, Dr. Rubén Gonzdlez, Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti, Dr. 
Vicente Lecuna, Dr. J. A. Tagliaferro, Sr. Julio F. Méndez, Sr. Jesiis 
Maria Herrera Mendoza, Dr. Pedro Hermoso Telleria, and Dr. 
Federico J. Peraza. 
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COLOMBIA. 


MunicipaL LANDS.—According to a decree issued by the Governor 
of the Department of Bolivar, concessions of municipal land granted 
for the exploitation of oil, gas, asphalt, and other minerals must be 
leased by public auction, and limited to a term of five years, which 
may, however, be extended to nine. 

IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION.—According to Law 114 of 1922, 
immigration and colonization in Colombia are under the direction 
of the Bureau of Information and Propaganda in the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce. Immigrants may also obtain informa- 
tion from Colombian consuls, as well as the information bureaus 
established by the Government in New York, London, Barcelona, 
and Hamburg. The law also defines the special privileges granted 
to immigrants. 

INTERNAL DEBT.—By Law 116 of 1922, the Government is author- 
ized to undertake the conversion, transformation, or amortization 
of one or more of the national debts, issuing long-term Treasury 
bonds, which will be paid by a 10 per cent increase in the 
custom-house duties levied by Law 117 of 1913 and its amendments. 


CUBA. 


Rapio sERVICE.—By decree No. 186 telegraphic and telephonic 
radio service is to be considered public service, restricted by 
concessions made by the State. 

Stations installed on national territory will be subject to official 
inspection by the Department of Communications, under the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and no experimental stations may be installed 
without a permit fon that department. 
~ Regulations for the installment and operation of such stations 
are included in the decree, which was published in the Gaceta Oficial, 
February 14, 1923. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


CoNTRACT LABOR.—By a presidential resolution of January 27, 
1923, all ship captains, shipping agents, representatives of foreign 
companies, and other persons are forbidden to influence or persuade 
any laborer to leave the country, and also to sell passage to foreign 
laborers until the harvest for which they came to work is over. 
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FOREIGN CORPORATIONS.—The official Moniteur (new series) for 
February 8 and 12, 1923, published an article entitled “Conditions 
under which a foreign corporation may manifest its existence in 
Haiti.” 


HONDURAS. 


LIMITATION OF NARCOTIC IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The President 
of Honduras in order No. 1406, February 6, 1923, prohibits the 
importation to or exportation from the Republic of opium, cocaine, 
and other narcotics and their derivatives without license from the 
General Bureau of Public Health. This license must be appended 
to the commercial invoices and submitted to the Office of the Treasury 
and must state the quantity to be imported or exported. A maxi- 
mum quantity for each drug is set by the Bureau of Public Health 
as the limit for export or import by druggists or pharmacists. 
Infractions of this law are punishable by the confiscation of the drugs 
and a fine of double the current local market price of the drugs 
confiscated. In case of a second offense against this law the offender 
is to be fined double the first fine and have his pharmacy closed for 


five years. 
MEXICO. 


Tax ON ALCOHOL AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.—By a decree of 
January 25, 1923, a tax is placed on all alcohol and alcoholic bever- 
ages of national manufacture. The proceeds of the tax are expected 
to amount to 11,500,000 pesos annually. 

PETROLEUM LEGISLATION IN VeERACRUZ.—As the existence of 
large undivided properties of joint ownership in Veracruz often 
made it difficult to exploit lands which appeared likely to produce 
petroleum, the President of the Republic some time ago issued 
regulations authorizing exploitation, upon the consent of the owners 
of 75 per cent of a piece of property and providing proper guaranties 
to the minority owners. The State of Veracruz has now taken a 
further step and decreed that such exploitation or sale may take 
place with the consent of the owners of more than half of the property. 

EMPLOYED WoMEN.—Dr. Puig Casauranc, deputy for Veracruz, 
is preparing a bill to protect the health of women in industry and 
in domestic service, which he expects to introduce into the Chamber 
of Deputies. The ‘Chair law” proposed by Doctor Margain in the 
second Mexican Child Welfare Congress for the benefit of women in 
factories and stores will be part of this bill, which will also contain 
provisions regarding women in domestic service. 
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PARAGUAY. 


New ParaGUAYAN IMMIGRATION LAW.—Congress has passed an 
immigration law which supersedes that of October 6, 1903, except 
for such provisions as are definitely retained. This law defines as 
immigrants persons who arrive in the country for first the time with 
the intention of settling in it. In order to be admitted, immigrants 
must show that they are of good character and are capable of work- 
ing in agriculture, industry, or a profession. The other provisions 
of this law govern undesirable immigrants and the privileges given 
those considered admissible and possessing 100 gold pesos per male 
adult. These privileges include free second-class ticket by train or 
boat from Buenos Aires, free board and lodging for a week in the 
immigrants’ hostel in Asuncién, occupation of 20 hectares of land 
per family for agriculture or other useful trade, and several other 
concessions. 

PERU. 


MERCHANT MARINE CoDE.—The Ministry of Marine has put into 
force the new merchant marine code, which defines the qualifications 
demanded of persons joining the merchant marine, the regulations 
for promotions, presentation of claims, duties of officers and men, 
the regulations for port captains, and other similar matters. 

PUBLIC woRKS IN TumMBES.—By Law 4607 the National Congress 
imposed a tax of 5 centavos on each sack of coal, quintal of wood, 
case of kerosene or gasoline, and each railroad tie or door or window 
frame; and 50 centavos on each quintal of coffee or cacao shipped 
from the port of Pizarro or other ports of the coastal Province of 
Tumbes. The revenue from this tax is to be used for the con- 
struction of a sea wall, for rebuilding the hospital, and for other 
improvements in the city of Tumbes. 


URUGUAY. 


SERRATO LAw.—By this law, which in January last had been in 
force for a year and a half, clerical employees and laborers may 
obtain loans to purchase homes and pay for them on easy terms. For 
this purpose the Mortgage Bank had loaned at the time mentioned 
3,048,625 pesos, or an average of 4,380 pesos per capita, 145 persons 
having obtained loans to build houses, 453 to purchase houses, 55 
to pay mortgages, 2 to complete the necessary purchase money, 2 
for improvements to their property, and 39 to purchase property 
from the bank. 

VENEZUELA. 


INTERNATIONAL OPIUM PROTOCOL.—The President on August 31, 
1922, signed the law passed by Congress approving the final protocol 
of the Third International Opium Conference at The Hague, dated 
June 25, 1914. (Gaceta Oficial, December 9, 1922 ) 





ARGENTINA-ECUADOR. 


ARBITRATION TREATY.—On January 22 the Minister of Foreign 
Relations and the minister of Argentina in Ecuador exchanged the 
ratifications of the arbitration treaty signed by Ecuador and Argentina 
in Caracas, in 1911. (Telégrafo, Guayaquil, January 28, 1923.) 


CHILE-PERU. 


CHILEAN-PERUVIAN ARBITRATION.—The following identic note was 
sent on March 8, 1923, to His Excellency Sr. Don Beltrin Mathieu, 
ambassador of Chile, and His Excellency Sr. Don Federico Alfonso 
Pezet, ambassador of Peru, by the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, 
Secretary of State of the United States: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the second instant, 
informing me that you and the Peruvian ambassador have agreed, as regards the con- 
ducting of the arbitration arranged between both parties on July 20, 1923, first, that 
each of the parties will have six months from the date set by the arbitrator for the 
presentation of his case; that this period can be extended two more months if either 
party should indicate that it needs this extension, and that there will be a period of 
three months from the time when the arbitrator shall have handed over to both parties 
all the papers and documents which have been presented in which to reply to them, and 
that this time can be extended for two months more should either party so request. 

I have the honor to inform you that this will be satisfactory to the President. . 

In thanking you for informing me of the agreement arrived at by you and the Peru- 
vian ambassador, I desire to say that this Government understands that all papers 
and documents will be submitted in duplicate, in order that the arbitrator may retain 
one full set and submit the duplicate to the other party. 

4 


GUATEMALA. 


UniversaL PostaL Union anp Pan AMERICAN POSTAL CON- 
VENTIONS.—On August 12, 1922, President Orellana approved the 
Universal Postal Union convention with additional conventions, 
protocols, and regulations signed in Madrid on November 30, 1920, 
and also on the same day approved the Pan American Postal Union 
convention, the conventions regarding parcel post and postal money 
orders, and the additional protocols and regulations signed in Buenos 
Aires on September 15, 1922. (Guatemalteco, February 5, 1923.) 
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SEASIDE VACATION CoLoNy.—The fourth season of the Miramar 
seaside vacation colony for the pupils of the evening school for girls 
of the Buenos Aires School Council No. V opened on December 15, 
when the first section of 45 little working girls went to Miramar to 
stay until January 1, 1923. Another 45 took their places on January 
14 to stay until the end of the month. The girls do all the work of 
the colony, being divided into groups for successive turns at house- 
keeping tasks. They spend the mornings at the beach and take 
walks in the afternoon, passing the evenings with music and dancing, 
sometimes giving little entertainments attended by the citizens of 
Miramar. A radio receiving station adds to their enjoyment. 

CoMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL scHooLts.—Under a government 
committee, three subcommittees have been appointed to take up the 
questions of commercial education, domestic science, and vocational 
education. The first committee includes, in addition to the directors 
of the Girls’ Professional Schools Nos. 1 and 5, representatives of 
Argentine business firms, Gath y Chaves and Harrod’s, and will 
plan courses for the young women taking business training. The 
second commission, composed of the principal of the Instituto 
Modelo de Economia Domestica, Inspector Herminia L. de Roth, 
and the director of the Girls’ School No. 4, is laying out a course of 
home economics, while the third committee, composed of the directors 
of Girls’ School No. 3, Girls’ School No. 2, and the superintendent 
of the Instituto Modelo is considering complementary studies for 
vocational education for girls. 


BOLIVIA. 


CouRSE IN AGRICULTURE.—A course in agriculture will be given 
in all the normal schools, under the direction of an agricultural expert, 
and no primary schools will be built on a site that does not allow for 
aschool garden. The Bureau of Agriculture will prescribe the subjects 
to be taught in the normal schools. 


‘ BRAZIL. 


FRANCO-BRAZILIAN INstTITUTE.—Congress has appropriated 50,000 
milreis annually to found and maintain in the University of Rio de 
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Janeiro a Franco-Brazilian Institute for scientific and literary purposes, 
organized under the patronage of the University of Paris. 


CHILE. 


Honor To Ca#ILEAN HIsTORIAN.—The University Council of 
Mexico has conferred an honorary doctor’s degree on Sr. José 
Toribio Medina, an eminent historian, in token of admiration and 
gratitude for his services to Mexican history and bibliography. 


COLOMBIA. 


Civic INSTRUCTION.—In accordance with a presidential decree, 
instruction in civics is required in the last four years of city grade 
schools, beginning in 1923. Children are to be taught by their par- 
ticipation in model civic bodies organized in the school and by the 
lessons afforded by national holidays, election days, social welfare 
movements, and similar matters of significance. 


COSTA RICA. 


GirLs’ Hiew Scuoot course.——-The director of the Girls’ High 
School of San José has requested permission of the Department of 
Education to change the curriculum by adding a section of advanced 
pedagogy and a fourth year course for students desiring to take a 
bachelor’s degree in commerce. 


CUBA. 


UNIVERSITY RULES AND REGULATIONS.—A proposal made by the 
mixed commission of professors and students, seconded by the 
faculty, and approved by the university council, provides for the 
formation of a university assembly to consist of professors, graduates, 
and students, whose duties shall be to elect the rector of the uni- 
versity; make changes in the curriculum, but without encroaching 
upon the rights of the faculty ; propose amendments to therules andreg- 
ulations; and fulfill any other obligations assigned to it by law. This 
paragraph will be added to Article II of the rules and regulations 
of the university after its publication in the Gaceta Oficial. 

Move. scHoot.—The Bureau of Education has received from the 
municipality of Habana a fine building for the Model School, built 
with municipal funds. Habana is the first city to present a school 
building to the bureau. 

SCHOOL GARDENS AND SCHOOLHOUSES.—According to the last 
reports from provincial principals, the following school gardens, 
devoted to both vegetables and flowers, have been established: 
102 in Pinar del Rio, 109 in Habana, 83 in Matanzas, 40 in Santa 
Clara, 10 in Camagiiey, and 43 in Oriente, making a total of 387 
gardens. 
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Plans have been approved by the Bureau of Education for the 
building of schoolhouses containing teachers’ apartments. 


ECUADOR. 


SCHOOL VACATION COLONY.—On January 31, 1923, the first group 
of 26 Guayaquil school children from 5 to 14 years of age to form a 
school vacation colony went to the town of Alausi, on the coast near 
Guayaquil, where they were to pass two months. To plan for this 
vacation colony the provincial director of studies, Dr. Carlos Monte- 
verde R.; the president of the Child Welfare Society, Dr. Juan Bau- 
tista Arzube Cordero; and Dr. Carlos V. Coello, physician in charge 
of school hygiene, met a number of times to make arrangements. 
Doctor Coello selected the pupils most needing the change. Chari- 
table persons have rendered personal service or given money or 
supplies to contribute to the success of the vacation colony. Dr. 
Luis Arosemena treated the teeth of a number of children before 
they left. 

The first vacation colony was established two years ago in Machachi 
for the school children of Quito, as noted in the BULLETIN. 

CoURSE IN GYNECOLOGY AND VENEREAL DISEASES.—The Superior 
Council of Public Instruction on January 21 established a chair of 
gynecology and venereal diseases in the Central University, Quito, in 
charge of Dr. Mario de la Torre. 

GERMAN TEACHERS.—The six German teachers engaged by the 
Ecuadorean Government for the “24 de Mayo’’ School, Quito, left 
Germany on January 12 for Ecuador. Plans for this new school for 
girls were described in the January number of the BULLETIN. 


GUATEMALA. 


LECTURE ON SCHOOL GARDENS.—Sr. Gonzalo Robles, consulting 
engineer of the Department of Agriculture of Mexico, a native of 
Costa Rica, gave a lecture on school gardens, under the patronage of 
the Secretaries of Public Instruction and Promotion, in the Boys’ 
Normal School of Guatemala City on January 20. Sr. Gonzalo 
Robles started a model school garden in Guatemala before leaving 
for Costa Rica, inspecting it upon his return two months Jater, when 
en route to Mexico. 

Francisco MorazAn scHoot.—This national school, named for 
a great patriot of Central American independence, was opened on 
February 1, in Guatemala City. The exercises were attended by 
the Minister of Public Instruction and other educators. 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN.—The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has opened a national kindergarten at No. 8, Avenida Norte, 
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Guatemala City, which will give the regulation kindergarten course 
in two daily sessions of three hours each. 

MANUAL TRAINING.—The elementary and vocational schools for 
boys in the towns of Retalhuleu and Salama have been provided 
with teachers and shops for instruction in carpentry, shoemaking, 
telegraphy, printing and binding, stenography, drawing, and weaving. 


HAITI. 


ScHooL conTrAct.—The Government has entered into # contract 
with the Congrégation des Filles de Marie which assures the opera- 
tion of the Elie Dubois vocational and domestic science school and 
any other similar schools whose direction may be intrusted to that 
order. The Government guarantees the payment of certain salaries 
and of stipulated expenses. 

ScHooLt statistics.—A recent official bulletin of the Department 
of Public Instruction shows that there are in the Republic 898 
schools of all grades of instruction, in which the registration is 61,430 
and the average attendance 44,460. There are 799 men and women 
principals and a total of 1,094 teachers. School supervision is in 
the hands of 24 district inspectors, 12 assistant inspectors (one of 
whom is a woman), and 3 inspectors general. 

PEDAGOGY couRSES.—For the benefit of primary teachers preparing 
themselves for the examination in pedagogy, courses will be given in 
pedagogical theory and practice by the principal or the Fréres de 
VInstruction Chrétienne, Port au Prince. . 

FACTORY EVENING scHooL.—The manager of the Port au Prince 
ice factory has engaged a competent instructor and started an evening 
school for the factory employees—an initiative which is highly 
commended by the Matin. 


HONDURAS. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL.—Congress has approved a measure providing 
an appropriation of 1,500 pesos monthly for the support of a school 
of secondary education in San Pedro Sula. 

GIRLS’ BUSINESS COURSE.—The Maria Auxiliadora School for Girls, 
of Tegucigalpa, on February 5 opened a business course for its 
boarding and day pupils. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL OF PRINTING.—Don Emilio Fortin recently opened 
in Tegucigalpa a school of printing for girls, who have taken up the 
new work with enthusiasm. 

MEXICO. 


Booxks FOR THE BLIND.—The Government has appropriated funds 
for purchasing machinery to print books to be used in the National 
School for the Blind. 
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FARM SCHOOLS FOR INDIGENES.—Under the joint administration 
of the Departments of Agriculture and Education, farm schools for 
indigenes will be established on public land belonging to the towns. 
Each school will have not less than 8 hectares of land, and will be 
equipped by the Federal Government with machinery, tools, and 
animals. 

Primary and agricultural instruction will be given, thus continu- 
ing the fight against illiteracy which Mexico is so eagerly waging, as 
well as developing more intelligent farming. 

Arsor Day.—For the celebration of Arbor Day on February 14, 
50,000 trees were distributed from the Coyoacén nursery to all parts 
of the Republic. The Mexican Forestry Society also supplied trees 
for the schools in Mexico City, where many were planted in various 
parts of the city. In the suburb of Colonia Morelos alone 12,000 
trees were set out by the citizens. 

ScHOOL sTADIUM.—Sefior Vasconcelos, Secretary of Public Educa- 
tion, has announced that from private contributions and the pro- 
ceeds of the tuition fees paid by well-to-do students in the secondary 
and professional schools a stadium for school sports and festivities 
will soon be built in Mexico City—the first structure of the kind in 
the Republic. The cost is estimated at 500,000 pesos. 

PUBLIC LECTURES AND CONCERTS.—The Department of Public 
Education continues its work of educating and providing cultural 
recreation for the general public by every means in its power. In 
Mexico City short popular courses are being offered in hygiene, geog- 
raphy, history, and national literature, and visits to the museums 
are being organized. When a lecture on a Mexican author is given, 
copies of some of his works are distributed. Community singing is 
also a feature of the plans. At a recent meeting for workmen in 
the National Museum a new Mexican chorus was sung and suggestions 
for civic improvement invited from the audience. 

Groups of lecturers provided with song books and a motion- 
picture machine with electric motor are to be sent out through remote 
villages. Their talks are planned to form brief courses, a which 
helpful pamphlets will be distributed. 

LABORATORIES FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS.—At a meee of normal- 
school teachers, which discussed plans for standardizing their courses, 
it was announced that in order to give opportunity for experimental 
work in connection with the study of chemistry, physics, botany, 
mineralogy, and zoology, 90,000 pesos would be spent by the 
Department of Education for laboratory equipment. 
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SocloLoGy LECTURE.—Sr. Agustin Venturino, a Chilean sociologist, 
on February 8 delivered a lecture on sociology before the students 
and faculty of the law school of the University of Occidente. Sefior 
Venturino was presented to his audience by Dr. Antonio Medrano, 
professor of sociology of the law school of the university. 

Masaya Lisrary.—The Civic Improvement Commission of Masaya 
has given a house in the Parque Julio César to the “ Biblioteca de 
Todos,” or Everyone’s Library, which was opened on January 1, 1923. 


PARAGUAY. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL.—The International School of Asuncién, 
hitherto exclusively for boys, has opened a course this year for girls. 
This college has a fine building and has extensive grounds where the 
students play football, basket ball, and tennis. It also possesses 
a shop where students are taught carpentry. More land will be 
purchased in order that agricultural courses may be introduced. 

Ex MsicuA CLus.—The municipal council of Asuncién has granted 
El] Mbigua National Regatta Club a subsidy of 35,000 pesos with the 
understanding that baths must be established in Banco San Miguel 
by October 12, 1923. Public-school children will be admitted 
twice a week and allowed the use of the swimming pool, gymnasium, 
and playgrounds without charge. 


PERU. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION [N CHORRILLOS.—A group of public-spirited 
inhabitants of Chorrillos has organized a public-extension university 
course with special emphasis on labor problems and personal and com- 
munity hygiene. The course is under the patronage of the munici- 
pal council, which is cooperating in every possible way with the 
educators. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS.—Law No. 213 imposes a tax of 1 sol 
per head of cattle exported from the districts of Vilque, Tiquillaca, 
Avorra, and Chucuito in the Province of Puno, the proceeds of which | 
are to be used for the building and maintenance of trade schools 
in each of the above-mentioned towns. Weaving, dressmaking, 
tanning, and rope making will be taught. 


SALVADOR. 


Honor To GEN. Francisco MENENDEZ.—The President on January 
11, 1923, issued a decree setting aside in the National Institute a 
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special day at the opening of the school year in memory of Gen. 
Francisco Menéndez, founder of the Institute. 

EXAMINATION FOR SCHOOL posiTioNs.—The General Bureau of 
Education is to hold competitive examinations for the posts of 
‘inspectors of the third and sixth school zones, and for positions as 
principals of the Marcelino Garcia Flamenco School for Boys, at 
Santa Tecla, and of the Girls’ School, at San Vicente. 

TEACHERS’ TEXTBOOK COMPETITION.—With the purpose of stand- 
ardizing the reading course in the public schools teachers have been 
asked by the President to submit manuscripts for a series of readers 
for the primary grades. The School Biographic Commission will pass 
upon the manuscripts, which are to be submitted before August 15, 
1923. Prizes of 1,000, 500, and 250 colones will be awarded to the 
winners on September 15, the anniversary of dependence. The 
copyright will belong to the State. 


URUGUAY. 


PROFESSIONAL APPRENTICESHIP FOR ENGINEERS.—The National 
Council of Administration has approved a plan presented by the 
Minister of Public Works, by which graduates of the School of 
Engineering who wish to complete their studies by a practical appren- 
ticeship in a foreign country, not to exceed three years, may apply for 
such a privilege to the Ministry of Public Works four months before 
their graduation, stating the branch of engineering they wish to 
follow and the country to which they desire to go. The Minister of 
Public Works will endeavor to obtain suitable employment for these 
applicants, pay their round-trip expenses and guarantee a monthly 
salary such as is customary in the country where the student is 
employed. The number of these scholarships is at present limited 
to three. 

TreacHEers’ Liprary.—During 1922, 14,530 readers attended the 
Teachers’ Library in Montevideo, 4,328 of whom were children, 
showing that the children’s section must be very attractive and that 
the Uruguayan children are interested in books; 18,426 books were 
drawn out. 

DEAN oF THE Law ScHoot.—Dr. José Pedro Varela, a university 
man deeply interested in the education and culture of his country, 
was elected dean of the Law School to take the place of Dr. José 
Tremonesi, who has retired. Doctor Varela has been professor of 
American and Uruguayan history in the university and has also 
taught international law. He has served as a member of the Central 
University Council, the Law Council, Secondary and Preparatory 
Instruction Council, and Primary and Normal Instruction Council. 





ARGENTINA. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPposITION oF SocroLocy.—Dr. Emilio Frers, 
president of the Museo Social Argentino, has sent out the following 
invitation to an International Exposition of Sociology: 

The Upper Council of the Argentine Social Museum has decided to hold an Interna-: 
tional Exposition of Sociology at Buenos Aires in the first half of 1924, simultaneously 
with an International Congress of Social Museums and similar institutions. 

The exposition will take as its basis the programs of the extremely successful meet- 
ings of a similar nature in connection with expositions at Roubaix in 1911, at Ghent 
in 1913, and at San Francisco in 1915. Their educational influence and moral effects 
were such that these meetings should be looked upon as independent expositions, 
showing not only a given phase of the development of each nation but rather all its 
characteristic acts and institutions. 

The International Congress of Social Museums and similar institutions will have as 
its principal object the closer union of all such organizations existing in civilized 
nations, in order to promote exchange of information on social questions, to fix 
general standards for the study of the various aspects of such questions, whether - 
foreign, national, or local, and to decide upon the best means for organizing and 
obtaining special statistics of social facts for the comparative study of their causes, 
consequences, and methods of preventing or encouraging them as the case may be. 

The exposition and the congress will be organized under the patronage of the Argen- - 
tine Government, in accordance with the program which I have the pleasure of 
inclosing. A more detailed program will be sent later. 


VACCINE FOR Urucuay.—The Uruguayan Government recently 
thanked the Argentine National Hygiene Department for the 10,000 
vaccine points which Uruguay had ordered and received, stating that 
‘it is acts of this kind that not only show friendly relations but bind 
more closely the friendship between the sanitation forces, which 
have many times saved the cities of La Plata from the invasion of 
diseases of foreign origin.” Uruguay’s request for the charges on 
this vaccine was answered by the reply that, as vaccine was admin- 
istered gratuitously in Argentina, Uruguay would not be charged for 
the vaccine. 

ANTITUBERCULOsIS Leacur.—The La Plata Antituberculosis 
League reports for the month of January: New patients, 147; con- 
sultations, 337; total number of patients, 484; prescriptions prepared 
by the pharmacy, 730; analyses by the laboratory, 61; injections, 
385; visits made by visiting nurses, 25; patients sent to hospitals, 4. 
For the year since the opening of the consulation office there were: 
Patients registered, 1,360; consultations, 2,857; patients examined, 
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4,217; laboratory analyses, 754; injections, 4,000; prescriptions, 
4,812; visits, 235; and patients sent to hospitals, 48. There is also 
an X-ray service. 

WorKMEN’s HOUSES.—The first 2,000 workmen’s houses of those 
provided for in the contract between the Buenos Aires Municipal 
Council and the Compafiia de Construcciones Modernas are soon to be 
built. The price fixed for each house is 13,750 Argentine paper pesos, 
to be paid in monthly installments of 85 paper pesos, the payments to 
include interest and amortization. 

Mrs. Catt, PRESIDENT OF PAN AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF WomEN.—Mrs. Catt, during her stay in Buenos 
Aires in the latter part of January and the first of February, was 
entertained by many organizations, among them being the Patriotic 
Society of North American Women. ‘This society gave a luncheon at 
which the speakers were the president of the society, Mrs. Catt, and 
the Countess Pagano de Pacci, an Italian feminist. 

The National Council of Women of Argentina has approved the 
tentative program of the next Pan American Congress of Women, to 
be held, according to present plans, May 2-8, 1924, with the exception 
of the part referring to women’s suffrage. 

SEASIDE VACATION COLONY.—See page 507. 


BOLIVIA. 


TEMPERANCE socieTY.—For the purpose of suppressing the evils 
caused by alcoholism, a group of young men in La Paz has recently 
organized a temperance society. 

La ProvipEeNcta Homr.—A new dormitory and two other rooms 
have been added to La Providencia Home, a charitable institution 
in Cochabamba, where girls may find safe and comfortable quarters. 


BRAZIL. 


MopEL prison.—‘‘ Work, discipline, and good will wipe out the 
offense committed and lead man again into social communion.” 
This is the legend above the door of the white marble administration 
building of the Sao Paulo State Penitentiary, near the city of that 
name. The wise administration of Sr. Franklin de Toledo Pisa has 
built up a remarkable penal and reformatory institution, to which a 
very small proportion of inmates returns for a second term. ‘Under 
no circumstance,” says a recent article in the Brazilian American, 
“Is a man ever humiliated in the presence of a fellow prisoner if he 
has violated a rule—and rules are rules here—he is summoned before 
the superintendent, corrected, some privilege for the time being 
denied him, and he shortly learns that privileges are earned and 
punishments self-inflicted. Discipline is definitely constructive 
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helpful, understanding, sympathetic and so planned as to be almost 
self-administered.”” Each cell is 9 by 12 feet, has ample window 
space to give light to the entire room, and is fitted with book shelves, 
a comfortable cot with wholesome sheets and blankets, and a private 
toilet and running water.” 

The account continues: 


Scores of the men incarcerated here are murderers, many of them ‘“‘sent up’’ for the 
limit Brazil imposes for such crimes—30 years; hundreds of others when they entered 
represented the dregs of society, being diseased in body and mind. The moment a 
man enters here he is put under the most rigid physical and mental inspection possible 
to administer—from the Wassermann test through the list of medical, dental, and - 
even to Freudian psychoanalytical examinations. The medical, dental, and chemical 
laboratories here would do credit to an up-to-date medical college. 

Thirty-two schoolrooms are distributed throughout the various buildings; the boy 
of 20 and the man of 60 can improve each shining hour—and must. 

Space prevents aught save passing mention of workshops, the cubic feet of allotment 
to each worker, the light, the ventilation, the electrically run Singer machines. The 
comfortable seating arrangement would give a congressional committee studying 
labor conditions something worth while to ponder. 

Twice a week the prisoner has his change of underwear, his tub, his soap, his towel, 
and shower bath. For exercise outside of shop work there are gymnasium drills in the 
courts, instruction in music, an excellent prison band, a library of the best Portuguese 
literature, and a shop turning out bookbindery that would cause the Roycroft shop to 
wince with envy. 


BRAzILIAN ANTITUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE.—This league has two 
dispensaries in Rio de Janeiro, where nearly 1,000 consultations were 
given last December; 378 visits were made to patients in thew homes, 
and 5,542 liters of milk furnished, besides 3,988 liters given to the 
National Health Department for tubercular patients under its care. 

WoMEN’S MAGAZINE.—Renascenca, a new magazine devoted to 
activities of women both in Brazil and abroad, appeared in February. 
Its editor is Sra. Maria Lacerda de Moura. 

Visir OF AMERICAN SURGEONS.—A party of 250, composed of 
members of the American College of Surgeons and their families, 
arrived in Rio de Janeiro on March 7 aboard the Vandyck, at the 
invitation of Dr. José de Mendonca, Dr. Carlos Chagas, Dr. Alves 
de Lima, and other Brazilian surgeons and scientists who have 
recently visited the United States. The same party was present at 
the dedication of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, in Panama. 
(See p. 522.) 

CHILE. 


Sr. Acustin EpwaRDS AND LABOR UNIONS.—Sefor Edwards, 
minister of Chile in Great Britain and president of the Third Assembly 
of the League of Nations, met with a most cordial reception from his 
fellow citizens on his recent return to Santiago, where he has been 
elected president of the Fifth International Conference of American 
States. At a meeting held by a group of labor unions in honor > 
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of Sefior Edwards, he made an address on the League of Nations 
and the International Labor Office, which was received with the 
deepest interest. A few salient paragraphs are quoted below: 

* * * Jn three of the four labor conferences, we have had the good fortune to be 
represented by one of the Chileans best versed in social legislation, Sr. Manuel Rivas 
Vicufia, and in the last also by Sr. Armando Quezada Acharan, our minister in France, 
a thorough student of this subject. Up to the present neither Chile nor any of the 
American countries have sent employers and workmen’s delegates as the European 
nations do. It is hardly necessary to point out the importance of thus completing our 
representation in the conference to be held next October. 


After mentioning the standards, such as the eight-hour day and 
the regulation of the labor of women and children, established by 
the four conferences, Sefior Edwards continued: 


* * * Without the International Labor Office created by the Versailles treaty, 
humanity would disperse in an infinite number of feeble, isolated initiatives the efforts 
which are now contributing to the formation of the common patrimony of the workers 
of the world. * * * 

Inshort,Geneva * * * to-day shelters two great parallel organizations in which 
are incorporated, as I have said, the greatest, most profound and transcendent mani- 
festations of human evolution: The League of Nations and the International Labor 
Office. In the first are the essentialeelements for arriving at the peaceful solution of 
all international differences, and in the second those for achieving complete harmony 
. among all social classes. The first seeks to attain what I may call horizontal peace 
across frontiers, and the second a vertical peace between the social strata. 

In taking part in both these institutions, our country is fulfilling the high mission 
which we who love her best most ardently desire for her; she is contributing to the 
consolidation of peace among nations and to the strengthening in the human heart of 
faith in social justice. In a word, Chile is living the international life to which the 
puissance of our race rightly entitles her, instead of merely existing, obscure and 
unknown, in a corner of the Pacific. * * * 


MopE. HousinG.—A practical example of Chilean interest in model 
housing is the group of seven cottages built by the State Railways in 
Valparaiso for some of their employees. Planned to form an attrac- 
tive architectural whole and set in their own gardens, the cottages 
have three or four rooms in addition to kitchen and bath and are 
equipped with electric ighting. As the ground slopes away at the 
rear there is space in the basement for storerooms. 

In Congress a bill is pending for an extensive model housing 
project to be carried out at the Government naval station at Tal- 
cahuano. It includes 238 houses, schools, a theater, drmking-water 
supply, and sewer system. 

INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CAMP.—A significant account of the 
seventh annual international university camp held under the auspices 
of the South American Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Piridpolis, Uruguay, which the BuLLETrN follows with interest from 
year to year, was given by the four young Chileans who attended. 
Delegations were also present from Brazil, Bolivia, Uruguay, Argen- 
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tina, and Paraguay, and all showed a common desire for a better 
mutual understanding between the nations of the continent and a 
deep preoccupation with social problems. President Brum, of 
Uruguay, who with the Minister of Foreign Affairs and a group of 
Senators and Deputies spent a day and a half at the camp, gave an 
address on Uruguayan labor legislation which created a deep impres- 
sion. A sympathetic response was also awakened by a note from 
Sr. Agustin Edwards, minister of Chile in Great Britain and president 
of the Third Assembly of the League of Nations, in which he urged 
the American students assembled at the camp to work ardent for 
the ideals of the League of Nations. 

VACATION CAMPS FOR CHILDREN.—Three of the vacation camps for 
children, held in January and February of the past summer, have come 
to the attention of the ButteTin. The School Charity Committee of 
Santiago organized those in the seaside towns of Pefiaflor and Apo- 
quindo, a group of 40 boys and girls going to the former for 25 days 
and two successive groups of about 25 each to the latter for a stay 
of several weeks. This year, as last, school buildings were used for 
housing. The Pefiaflor Red Cross gave its assistance to the camp, 
and Sr. Alberto Gallot kindly offered it the use of part of his estate. 

A camp for the children of Chilean railway workers was opened in _ 
Dichato, from which the young campers returned much improved 
by abundant nourishment and healthful outdoor life. 

Mes. Cart in CarLe.—In accordance with their traditions, San- 
tiago and other Chilean cities offered a most cordial reception to 
Mrs. Catt on the occasion of her recent visit. She was received by 
President Alessandri, a tea and dinner were given in her honor by 
Sr. Alberto Mackenna Subercaseaux, intendant of Santiago Province, 
and many women’s organizations were also among those entertaining 
her. Of the Santiago Women’s Club, Mrs. Catt said that it was 
more beautifully housed than similar organizations in New York, and 
that its hospitality was delightful. Mrs. Catt also praised Chilean 


welfare institutions. 
COSTA RICA. 


WorkMEN’s HOUSES.—Early in February construction was begun 
on workmen’s houses in the suburbs of San José. The houses are 
built in two sizes of first-class material. Houses valued at 4,000 
colones, for rent at 33 colones a month, have a living room, dining 
room, kitchen, three bedrooms, bath, toilet, sewer connections, and 
cement floors in the hall and dining room. These houses were built 
by the Government in order to solve the rent problem, and the press 
is urging continuing this temporary measure as a permanent law, so 
that every family may have its own home. 
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CUBA. 


First Natrona Women’s Coneress.—The First National 
Women’s Congress, organized by the Federacién Nacional y Asociacién 
Femenina, of Cuba, was opened on April 1, and held its closing ses- 
sion on the seventh. Its purpose was to unite Cuban women in 
work for the welfare of the nation, home, and family, all being 
considered eligible as members of the Congress. Papers prepared for 
the program were read during the day sessions and other questions 
discussed during the evening. 

QUARANTINE sTATION.—The station situated on Juan Claro Key, 
which was built by the Chaparra Sugar Co. for the quarantine of its 
laborers from the Antilles, consists of two large pavilions with 
modern equipment, including sanitary arrangements and a labo- 
ratory for blood tests. Doctors and assistants are employed by the 
company. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. — 


Mipwire’s sErvices.—The Health Department of Santiago 
employs a midwife whose services are given free to residents of that 
district. 

Leprosy ConerEss.—The Government is planning to send an 
official delegate to the Leprosy Congress to be held in Paris this year. 


ECUADOR. 


HospitraL IN Quiro.—The Charity Commission of Quito, under 
the direction of Dr. Humberto Albornoz, is constructing a modern 
hospital, which will have an imposing three-story administration 
building and eight two-story pavilions for patients, costing in all 
more than 200,000 sucres. Pictures of the two pavilions already in 
use show most attractive buildings with many windows and large 
verandas. 

MUNICIPAL HYGIENE sECTION.—On January 26, 1923, the new 
Municipal Hygiene Section of Guayaquil began the supervision of 
_ milk distribution and also of food sold in the markets, streets, and 
private shops; and the inspection of soft-drink shops, restaurants, 
hotels, and similar establishments. 

IpERO-AMERICAN SANITATION CoNGRESS.—Spain has invited 
EKeuador and all other Spanish-speaking countries to the first _Ibero- 
American Sanitation Congress and Sanitation and Hygiene Exposi- 
tion to be held in Madrid in October, 1923, under the presidency and 
patronage of King Alfonso and Dr. Ramon y Cajal. 

HEALTH REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAVELERS.—AIl Ecuadorean con- 
suls have been directed by orders of the Director of Public Health 
to inform travelers to Ecuador that in order to enter the country 
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they must present a health certificate and a vaccination certificate, 
viséed by a consul. The health certificate must be furnished by a 
physician, preferably chosen by the consul, or by an Ecuadorean 
physician, if there be any in the port. Upon the arrival of a vessel 
in any port of the Republic the physician of the Marine Public Health 
Service will require the presentation of these certificates by the pas- 
sengers. Those not provided with proper certificates of health will 
be treated as suspicious cases, and those without certificates of 
vaccination will immediately be vaccinated. 

Rep CROss AIDS EARTHQUAKE vicTims.—The Government of 
Ecuador commissioned the Central Committee of the Ecuadorean Red 
Cross to aid the victims of the earthquake which occurred on Feb- 
ruary 5, damaging houses in Machachi, Tambillo, and Aloag. In 
addition to a popular subscription raised for the purpose by the Red 
Cross, the Government advanced payment of the Red Cross subsidy. 

NATIONAL Sports LeEaGuE.—This association, recently formed in 
Quito by 20 smaller associations, is circularizing the Provinces for 
the formation of provincial leagues. The officers of the new national 


association are Drs. Rafael Alvarado, Guillermo Garcia, Pedro 


Velasco Ibarra, Captain Pirri, and Lieutenant Terdan. 

SANITATION FUNDS.—The funds allowed by the Government for 
the yellow fever section of the Bureau of Public: Health amount to 
40,000 sucres. 

SCHOOL VACATION COLONY.—See page 509. 


HONDURAS. 


ANTIHOOKWORM CAMPAIGN.—The fight against hookworm was 
begun in an organized manner in Honduras on June 5, 1922, by the 
new Antihookworm Section of the Department of Health. Since 
that date up to January, 1923, the Antihookworm Section has made 
20,031 examinations and given 12,245 treatments for intestinal para- 
sites. During the same period branch clinics of the Tegucigalpa 
Antihookworm Office were opened in Comayagiiela, Pespire, Naca- 
ome, San Lorenzo, Amapala, and Comayagua, and plans made for 
subclinics through other towns. In each instance the Antihook- 
worm Section has met with cooperation from the local and National 
Governments. The Comayagiiela antihookworm clinic was closed 
in December, due to the reduction in the number of persons coming 
for treatments. The few remaining cases are to be cared for by the 
Tegucigalpa clinic. 

MEXICO. 


Rep Cross.—The Mexican Red Cross, officially recognized Jan- 
uary 16, 1910, is now installed in a section of the Béistegui Hospital 
in Mexico City, where it has 200 beds. It conducts a school for 
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nurses whose courses are approved by the Government, and_ is 
devoting its best efforts to introducing visiting nurse service and the 
teaching of hygiene in the schools. Its monthly budget is 1,330 
pesos, the average monthly number of patients attended in 1922 
being 1,337. 

~The Sonora Labor Union has organized a Red Cross chapter, 
which in addition to giving routine assistance will lend its aid in cases 
of epidemics. 

JOURNALISTS’ HosprraL.—The three commodious adjoining houses 
for the Journalists’ Hospital in Mexico City, to which a fourth will 
be added, were opened on February 4. Men engaged in the mechan- 
ical processes in connection with publishing are eligible to its benefits 
as well as those of the editorial and administrative staff. There are 
private rooms for 24 patients, operating rooms, pharmacy, offices, 
sun rooms, nurses’ quarters, a central heating plant, and everything 
necessary in modern hospital installation. The total cost is about 
366,000 pesos. A corps of eight nurses is in attendance, under the 
direction of a staff of physicians and surgeons. The existence of 
the Casa de Salud del Periodista is due to the initiative of Sr. Felix 
Palavicini, editor of El Universal, of Mexico City. 

First VISITING NURSES IN Mexico Crry.—In the latter part of 
1922 the Department of Public Health opened a child health 
center in Mexico City, including on its staff the first two neighbor- 
hood visiting nurses. Due to their successful work an average 
number of 15 women come daily for prenatal instruction, while 20 
mothers who bring their infants for advice are taught proper meth- 
ods of feeding and care. Another center will soon be opened, the 
department planning one in each ward as a means of reducing infant 
mortality and promoting child health. 

Foop 1NsPEcTION.—The city health department of Guadalajara 
was active last year in inspecting milk and other foods offered for 
sale, many samples of which were examined in the municipal labora- 
tory. Of 3,814 samples of milk examined, 145 were found to be 
adulterated and 37 skimmed, while the rest were good; meat, coffee, 
fish, cheese, fruit, butter, and cider were also examined, 1,234 visits 
being made to stores selling milk and 2,435 to markets. 

CosT OF LIVING OF LABORER’S FAMILY.—Sr. Eliseo Garza, com- 
missioned by the Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor 
to investigate the cost of living of a laborer’s family, reports that 
4,100 families in the Federal District were found to consist on an 
average of 5 persons (4.85 according to the figures)—the father, 
mother, baby, a child of 9 or 10, and an aged person more or less 
dependent. Calculating the necessary number of calories at 11,200, 
the average daily cost of living for the family, including food, 
clothing, housing, baths, and soap, was taken to be 2.81 pesos. 
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CHILDREN’S CouRTS.—By a recent law the State of San Luis 
Potosi has taken the lead in the Republic in establishing children’s 
courts, a step suggested in the first Mexican Child Welfare Congress 


in 1922. 
PANAMA. 


GorGas MemorisaL Instirute.—At 4 o’clock on February 18, 
1923, in the presence of a large concourse of people, including the 
diplomatic corps and delegates of the American College of Surgeons, 
President Porras laid the corner stone of the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute of Research in Tropical Diseases and Preventive Medicine in 
the Exposition Grounds of Panama City. The ceremonies were wit- 
nessed by the widow of the famous and beloved sanitarian and by 
Panaman branches of organizations of which he was a member. 
President Porras in his speech paid a noble tribute to General Gorgas, 
whose friend he had been, saying in part: 

I experience profound satisfaction from the fact that it is my privilege to lay the 
corner stone of the Institute of Tropical Medicine which Panama dedicates to William 
Crawford Gorgas, to perpetuate his memory here * * * in close proximity to 
that thoroughfare which * * * has been used by men of every nationality for 
whom Gorgas cherished only the sentiments of deep humanity. * * * 

The monument which we will erect here will be an expression of Panama’s grati- 
tude to the man who proved beyond * * * doubt that the Tropics could be 
made habitable for all the races of the earth. We are indebted to Gorgas for the 
transformation of Panama from a fever-ridden land to the paradise we now live in, 
and the benefit of health, which engenders content, activity, clear-mindedness, 
energy, and even valor. Therefore we consider that Gorgas to a certain extent 
belongs to us also, because it was here that he saw his greatest effort to lighten the 
burden of suffering humanity crowned with success. 

It is the privilege of great men, sages, discoverers, heroes, and martyrs whose 
activities, teachings, and examples are not circumscribed to the narrow confines of 
the land of their birth, and whose achievements in the world have been beneficial 
to the majority * * * to be universally loved. Such men—and Gorgas was one 
of them—can not be citizens of one particular city, town, or village. Every city 
and every nation claim them; they are the real citizens of the world. * * * 


Dr. Agusto Boyd, honorary fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons, who is connected with the Santo Tomas Hospital of Panama, 
then made an address in which he praised President Porras for his 
plan for the Medical Institute Memorial to Gorgas and greeted the 
delegation of the American College of Surgeons. Next Dr. Franklin 
H. Martin, acting president of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, made 
an address. 

The Board of Directors of the Gorgas Memorial Institute is pre- 
sided over by Admiral Braisted, United States Navy, and the Board 
of Scientific Directors by Dr. Richard P. Strong, of Harvard, an 
eminent scientist in the field of tropical medicine. 

Coton Crirnic.—Health Officer J. L. Byrd reports that during 
January and February over 4,000 cases were handled by the Colén 
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Clinic and 4,068 free meals were served by the soup kitchen. Classi- 
fication of cases was as follows: Medical, 764; surgical, 860; eye, ear, 
nose, and throat, 1,347; infant care, 760; prenatal, 58; dental, 72; 
vaccinations, 855; vaccination cards issued, 269; referred to hospitals, 
68; Wassermann tests in laboratory, 23; specimens examined by 
laboratory, 16; sick babies visited in their homes, 15. 

INFANT MoRTALITY.—At the February meeting of the newly organ- 
ized national branch of the Pan American Association for the 
Advancement of Women, Miss Adams, head nurse at Santo Tomas 
Hospital, Panama City, read a paper on Infant Mortality. She said 
that the prenatal clinic established in Santo Tomas Hospital in March, 
1921, had done much to reduce the infant mortality rate of Panama 
City, but that a larger force of obstetricians was necessary and more 
prenatal clinics were needed. She spoke of the work of the Panaman 
Red Cross in feeding babies, saying that more milk stations and 
visiting nurses would aid in reducing infant mortality caused by 
improper feeding. 

FAMOUS WOMEN vVisiITors.-—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president 
of the Pan American Association for the Advancement of Women, 
visited Panama late in March. She was entertained by the newly 
formed national branch of the association, of which Sefiora Hster 
Niera de Calvo is president. Gabriela Mistral, the famous Chilean 
poet and educator, who has been some months in Mexico at the 
invitation of the Mexican Department of Education, was also received 
in Panama with great cordiality. 


PARAGUAY. 


Heattu campaten.—The public-health station established in the 
Department of Caucupé, where in the successful campaign conducted 
in 1922 against hookworm, 8,500 patients were completely cured, has 
been moved to Piribebuy. The campaign is under the direction of 
Dr. José V. Ynsfran. 

DarRIES AND STABLES.—The municipal council of Asuncién has 
published a resolution prohibiting the establishment of a dairy, or 
any place where cattle, sheep, goats, donkeys, or pigs are kept, in 
certain parts of the city. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO POOR CHILDREN.—The children in Rosario, 
Argentina, contributed 500 Argentine pesos to the poor children in 
Paraguay. The Paraguayan National Council of Education also 
deposited 785 pesos national currency per school in the Schools 
Savings Bank for the benefit of poor children. 


PERU. 


Pusiic patus.—In February the Otero public baths for the poor 
were opened in Lima by the District Council of the Rimac. 
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WomEN’s proGRESS.—On February 18 the members of the Club 
for Women’s Progress (Centro de Labor de Evolucién Feminina) held 
an interesting meeting, in which Sr. Paul Bernahart, secretary of the 
South American Temperance Propaganda Committee, made an 
address covering several phases of social progress—physical culture, 
sex education, and the fight against alcohol. Doctor Bernahart called 
special attention to the biological and social problems of life, advo- 
cating the single standard for men and women and their cooperation 
in furthering intellectual, esthetic, and civic ideals. 

Sports.—The National Congress has incorporated in the general 
budget as a permanent item an appropriation of 1,000 Peruvian 
pounds gold to increase the love of sports among Peruvians. 


SALVADOR. 


Visir or Doctor HeEtsErR, or ROCKEFELLER FouNnDATION.—Dr. 
Victor G. Heiser arrived in Salvador the latter part of January to 
inspect the branch offices of the Antihookworm Department. This 
scientist was in Salvador with General Gorgas in 1919 when both were 
engaged by the Rockefeller Foundation in the eradication of yellow 
fever from Central America. Doctor Heiser has received academic 
honors from the University of Salvador. 

DIsPENSARY AND VACCINATIONS.—The San Salvador Dispensary 
for the Poor issued 7,642 prescriptions and gave 6,743 consultations 
during December, 1922. During the week ended January 6, 857 
Salvadoreans were vaccinated, and in the week ended January 13, 
1,187. : 

UNITED STATES. 


NintH INTERNATIONAL SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE ConGREss.—The 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance has issued a call to its 28 
national auxiliaries and to the 20 new societies already affiliated or 
applying for affiliation to send to its Ninth Congress, to be held in 
Rome, May 12-19, 1923, their full quota of duly accredited delegates, 
and to the Governments of all nations to send official delegates. At 
Rome the alliance will celebrate the establishment of equal suffrage 
for women throughout the United States of America, in Ireland, and 
in Bombay, Madras, Travancore, Jahalwar, and Burma—the first 
eastern countries to give votes to women. 

In the call to the Congress, Mrs. Catt, the president, says: 

We shall rejoice with the women of Denmark on their new right to equal pay and 
equal work in the Government service; with the women of Japan on the right to attend 
political meetings; with the women of Australia that they can now return women to 
certain State parliaments; with the women of Germany, Belgium, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, Argentina, and India on the recent admission of women to the legal pro- 


fession; with the women of the United States of America, which has given the lead to 
other countries in giving to married women the right to their own nationality; with 
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the women of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Rumania, France, Great Britain, Uruguay, 
Australia, and Siam, the Governments of which have appointed women representa- 
tives to the assembly, the commissions or conferences of the League of Nations; and 
with the women of many countries on further steps taken toward our ultimate 
goal—the establishment of a real equality of liberties, status, and opportunities 


between men and women. 
* * * * + * * 


Come, therefore, all who care for the honor and freedom of women, lend your aid 
in the great campaign of the Latin women, and here, in the Eternal City, which saw 
the dawn of European civilization, affirm your belief in the greatness of women’s 
contribution to the ideal of a civilization, which shall be world-wide and founded on 
a basis of justice and equality. 

URUGUAY. 

HYGIENE CONFERENCE.—The Third Conference on Hygiene, 
Pathology, and Microbiology in Montevideo, which closed on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1923, was attended by delegates from various American 
countries and proved a great success. Important work was planned 
out for the advancement of science and the prevention of disease in 
the American Continent. By a unanimous vote, Argentina was 
chosen the seat of the next conference, to be held in May, 1925. 

FREE VACCINATION IN THE SCHOOLS.—In February, 1923, free 
vaccination service for children of the Montevideo public schools was 
opened in the dental clinics in conformity with a resolution of the 
Council of Education by which no child will be admitted to the 
schools without presenting a vaccination certificate. 

INDIVIDUAL TOWELS.—The Public Health Department of Monte- 
video has issued a regulation requiring the use of individual towels 
in public places. . 

VENEZUELA. 

VENEZUELAN Rep Cross.—Dr. 8S. Alvarez Michaud has succeeded 
Dr. F. A. Risquez, resigned, as President of the Venezuelan Red 
Cross. The activities of this organization, now three years old, are: 
The dispensary, in which up to December 31, 1922, 9,733 poor per- 
sons received medical treatment, prescriptions, injections and other 
services; the School for Trained Nurses, which has given two courses 
and graduated 13 nurses, and which continues to be under the direc- 
tion of Doctor Risquez; and the direction and formation of Red 
Cross chapters throughout the various States. 

Ciinic rn Caracas.—The Eye, Ear, and Throat Clinic, in connec- 
tion with the Gota de Leche, or milk station, of Caracas, during 1922 
treated over 450 patients and performed 103 operations. 

CaraBoso Rep Cross.—On January 15, 1922, a school of nursing 
was opened in the dispensary of the Carabobo Red Cross. The school, 
which is under the direction of Sefiora Concepcién Nieto de Celis, a 
graduate of the Caracas School for Trained Nurses, started with 12 
students. 
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THIRD LARGEST TELESCOPE.—The National Observatory of Cérdoba 
is soon to receive what is said to be the third largest telescope in 
the world, built by Warner & Swasey, of Cleveland. The tube is 
1.83 meters in width and 7.50 meters in length. It is calculated 
that some 150,000,000 astral bodies may be observed through this 
telescope as compared with the 5,000 seen by the naked eye, while 
the camera connected with the telescope is expected to show 50,000 
stars in a space equal to that occupied by the moon. The new 
telescope is of the reflector type, its principal mirror being 1.55 
meters in diameter, 22 centimeters thick in the center, and weighing 


about 1,000 kilograms. The instrument is to be mounted on the’ 


hills of Sierra Chica about 40 kilometers southwest of the observatory 
and 25 kilometers northeast of Alta Gracia, at 1,200 meters above 


sea level. 
‘ BOLIVIA. 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE.—The Government has published a decree 
reorganizing the diplomatic service, by which those who have held 
diplomatic positions and wish to continue in this career are required 
to register at the Office of Foreign Relations within three months from 
the date of its publication, and file a detailed account of the diplomatic 
services they have rendered. »They are also asked to present copies 
of monographs, studies, or reports which they. have written on 
international subjects. 

SocrETY OF ENGINEERS.—lIn the auditorium of Tihuanacu Palace, 
in the month of October, a society was formed under the name of 
Sociedad de Ingenieros de Bolivia, the members of which are Bolivian 


and foreign engineers. 
BRAZIL. 


IMPORTANT TREATISE ON LAW.—Dr. Pontes de Miranda has recently 
published an important work entitled “Sistema de Sciencia Positiva 
do Direito”’ (System of Positive Science of Law) which has attracted 
the attention and consideration of some of the world’s foremost 
jurists and scientists. Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law 
School, is to publish an article on Dr. Pontes de Miranda’s treatise. 

M. Francois Geny, dean of the University of France and a great 
jurisconsult, has written that in its scientific and philosophic aspects 
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Dr. Pontes de Miranda’s work is “clearer and more extensive than 
any with which I have hitherto been acquainted.”’ 

CENTENNIAL ExpPosITION.—It has been officially announced that 
the International Centennial Exposition will close July: 2, 1923, 
instead of March 31. 

Rio DE JANEIRO’S ANNIVERSARY.—On January 20, 1923, the city 
of Rio de Janeiro celebrated with appropriate ceremonies the three 
hundred and fifty-eighth anniversary of the founding of the city by 
Estacio de Sa. 

AMERICAN Nava Misston.—On December 21, 1922, the American 
Naval Mission engaged by the Brazilian Government to reorganize 
its Navy arrived in Rio de Janeiro. The mission is headed by Rear 
Admiral Carl I. Vogelgesang, who has with him 13 commissioned 
officers and 17 noncommissioned officers. Admiral Vogelgesang is 
already well known in Brazil, where he served some time ago as 
professor of strategy and tactics in the Naval School. He also 
accompanied Secretary Hughes on his special mission to the centenary 
celebrations in September, 1922. 

BUILDING FOR CHAMBER OF DeputTiEsS.—The Chamber of Deputies 
has requested the cooperation of the States, the Federal District, 
and the Territory of Acre in giving its new building a truly national 
character by the use of characteristic products of the various sections 
of the Republic. The building is in process of erection on the site in 
Rio de Janeiro where the Legislative Assembly met and where 
Tiradentes was imprisoned. 


‘ CHILE. 


M. Ferpinanp MontTeEssus DE BALLorE.—A great loss to science 
occurred on January 31 of this year when M. Ferdinand Montessus 
de Ballore, the world’s most eminent seismologist, died in Santiago. 
M. Montessus de Ballore, a Frenchman by birth and classmate of 

_Marshal Foch at Saumur, became interested in earthquake phe- 
nomena when in Salvador, between 1881 and 1885, as instructor of 
the troops of that Republic, thereafter devoting himself to seis- 
mology. Before going to Chile in 1907 to become director of the 
seismological seryice M. Montessus de Ballore published a great 
‘seismic catalogue, in which 170,000 earth tremors were chronologi- 
cally and geographically classified. He later wrote many important 
books and monographs, among which may be mentioned the Bulletins 
of the Chilean Seismological Service; Seismic History of the Southern 
Andes; and General Bibliography of Earthquakes and Tremors, in 
the course of his study formulating six laws in regard to the 
occurrence of earthquakes. 
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One of those who most deeply regretted the death of M. Montessus 
de Ballore was Dr. Bailey Willis, of Stanford University, sent by 
the Carnegie Corporation to Chile to investigate the recent earth- 
quake, as stated in the February Butietin. (See article ‘Can we 
diminish earthquake danger?”) Doctor Willis, who eagerly looked 
forward to the valuable cooperation of Dr. Montessus de Ballore, 
was only a short distance from Valparaiso when the latter’s death 
occurred. The scientist’s library on earthquakes, consisting of works 
in 21 languages, has been purchased for Stanford University. 

SreconpD Pan AMERICAN ConGress oF ARCHITECTS.—The execu- 
tive committee has issued the rules and regulations for the Second 
Pan Amerigan Congress of Architects, the first two articles being 
quoted below: 


Art. 1. The object of the Second Pan American Congress of Architects is in the 
first place to comply with the resolution passed in the closing session of the First 
Congress which met in Montevideo March 7, 1920, and which designated Santiago 
de Chile as the seat of this Second Congress. In the second place, the object is, as 
stated in the Regulations covering the First Congress: To contribute toward the 
advancement of architecture by stimulating the special studies and the artistic and 
scientific culture associated with the profession of architect; to bring about a better 
knowledge of all those architectural. problems the solution of which is of immediate 
interest to the American nations; to further in every possible way the adoption of 
measures which dignify and enhance the profession of architect; to create and main- 
tain bonds of unity between the architectural institutions, associations, and the 
individual architects of America, thus encouraging an intellectual exchange between 
these entities. 

Art. 2. This Congress will meet in Santiago de Chile from September 10 to 20, 1923, 
under the distinguished patronage of his Excellency the President of the Republic, 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Instruction and Public Works, of the mayor of Santiago, 
and of the rectors of the University of Chile and the Catholic University. 


COLOMBIA. 


CoMMISSION OF EXPERTS.—In fulfillment of a law passed by 
Congress, the Colombian Legation in Washington has engaged the 
services of a group of American experts in finance, accounting and 
statistics, banking, and legislation, for the purpose of reorganizing 
the Government service. The commission, which sailed from New 
York the latter part of January, is made up as follows: President 
of the commission, Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, professor of political 
economy and finance in the University of Yale; Prof. Fred R. Fair- 
child, of Yale; Mr. H. M. Jefferson, of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; Mr. Thomas R. Lill, of New York; and Mr. Federick B. 
Luquiens, of Yale, who will act as their secretary. 


COSTA RICA. 


POVEDANO PAINTINGS.—Sefior Povedano, director of the National 
School of Fine Arts at San José, is sending to the United States, for 
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exhibition, pictures showing phases of the national life of Costa 
Rica. There is also one called the Fiesta de la Cabeza, which depicts 
an Indian ceremonial feast. 


HAITI, 


HAITIAN DRAMA.—Caonobo, a drama in verse by M. R. P. Goré, takes 
its name from the last of the Indian chieftains subdued by the Spanish 
in Haiti, or Hispaniola, as it was named by Columbus. The recent 
presentation of Caonobo in Port au Prince met with great success. 


HONDURAS. 


New Minister to Unitep Statres.—Dr. don Salvador Cordova 
presented his credentials as Honduran Minister to the United States 
on April 13, to President Harding, being received with the custom- 
ary neutral exchange of expressions of good will. 


MEXICO. 


BENAVENTE.—On the occasion of his visit to Mexico in March, 
Sr. Jacinto Benavente, the great Spanish dramatist, was declared 
the guest of honor of Mexico City, where he was offered many 
attentions. 

MEXICAN ARTICLES IN THE Pan AMERICAN Unton.—Through the 
courtesy of the Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, the 
Pan American Union has received for exhibition in its building in 
Washington some beautiful modern examples of Mexican handicraft, 
which has existed from early times and is now being developed both 
artistically and commercially. They include examples of Talavera, 
Oaxaca, Uruapin, and Texcoco pottery, reproductions of Aztec 
relics, useful and artistic baskets, tooled leather articles, a very fine 
small Saltillo sarape, carved canes from Apizaco, feather work, 
miniature hats and dishes, and other interesting articles. 


NICARAGUA. 


GOVERNMENT TO EDUCATE Dario’s son.—The Government of 
Nicaragua is to provide an educational pension for young Rubén 
Dario Sanchez, son of the late Rubén Dario, the famous Nicaraguan 
poet, until he concludes his studies. é 


SALVADOR. 


NEW PRESIDENT AND CABINET.—Dr. Alfonso Quifionez Molina, 
President of El Salvador, and Dr. Pio Romero Bosque, Vice Presi- 
dent, took oath of office on March 1, 1923. The members of the 
President’s Cabinet are the following: Dr. Reyes Arrieta Rossi, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Public Instruction, and Justice; Dr. 
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Francisco A. Lima, Minister of Government Promotion, Agriculture, 
Health, and Charity; Sr. Calixto Velado, Minister of Finance and 
Public Credit; and Dr. Pio Romero Bosque, Minister of War and 
Navy. 

Deatu or Sr. ManuEeLt Detcapo.—sr. Manuel Delgado, former 
Foreign Minister of Salvador, died on March 4. He had previously 
served as Minister of the Interior and as diplomatic envoy of his 
country to several Latin American Republics. He was also rector of 
the university. 

VENEZUELA. 


HisTORICAL DOCUMENTS.—The President has authorized the com- 
pilation and printing of a book of hitherto unpublished documents 
on the work of Bolivar and Sucre in the creation of Bolivia and on 
the diplomatic relations of Bolivar with Chile and Argentina. An 
appropriation of 15,450 bolivars has been made for the work. 

VisiTi1ING AMERICAN SURGEONS.—On February 23, 1923, over 200 
members of the American College of Surgeons of Chicago visited 
Caracas. They are on a tour of several Latin American countries 
with a view to increasing the friendly and professional relations 
between North and South America, and to inviting medical students 
to do postgraduate work in hospitals in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and other cities which are plentifully provided with 
laboratories, museums, libraries, and other facilities for special 
training. (See pp. 516 and 522.) 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Complementos sanitarios que le faltan a la higiene ptblica por sus antecedentes para 
la profilaxis nacional con sus proyectos y fundamentos. Por el Dr. Manuel 
Ruibal Salaberry. Trabajo presentado al segundo congreso nacional de medicina 
(1-8 de octubre de 1922), Buenos Aires, La Semana Médica, 1922. 35 p. 8°. 

Estatutos de la Sociedad ‘‘Biblioteca del Consejo Nacional de Mujeres.’”? Buenos 
Aires, Imp. F. Vilanova, 1921. 14 p. 12°. 

Memoria presentado por la presidenta de la Biblioteca del Consejo Nacional de Mujeres 
de la Reptiblica Argentina. Comprendido desde el 1° de Enero de 1918 hasta 
el 14 de Octubre de 1920 y 14 de Octubre del afio 1920 hasta el 15 de Octubre del 
afio 1921. Buenos Aires, Imp. F. Vilanova, 1920-21. 12°. 2 pamps. 


BRAZIL. 


Addresses in Brazil delivered by the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State, 
September, 1922. Washington, Published by The Pan American Union, 1922. 
apes: 

Annuariodemographico. Seccio de estatistica demographico-sanitaria. Anno XXVI, 
1919. Volumes 1-2. Directoria do Servico Sanitario do Estado de Sao Paulo. 
Sao Paulo, Typ. do Diario Official, 1921. 4°. 2 vols. 

Boletim meteorologico anno de 1915. Directoria de Meteorologia. Rio de Janeiro, 
Officinas Graphicas da Escola de Aprendizes Artifices de Campos, 1922. map. 
157 p. 4°. 

Brasil en su primer centenario. Resumen de informes pasados a su gobierno. Por 
Miguel Cruchaga Tocornal. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. do Jornal do Commercio, 1922, 
S28 ps 87: 

Brazam guide to Rio de Janeiro. By Frank B. Ford. Rio de Janeiro, The Brazilian 
American, 1922. illus. 258 p. 12°. 

Indicador de madeiras e plantas uteis do Brasil. Por Eurico Teixeira da Fonseca. 
Rio de Janeiro, Officinas Graphicas Villas-Boas & C., 1922. v, 343 p. 8°. 

Mensagem apresentada a assembléa legislativa do estado do Rio de Janeiro no dia 1° 
de Agosto de 1919, 1°, de Agosto de 1920, 1° de Agosto de 1921, 1° de ae 
de 1922. 4°. 4 vols. 

Mensagem apresentada a assemblea legislativa, em 7 de setembro de 1922, ao 
installar-se a 3° sessiio ordinaria da 14° legislatura, papel, Imprensa Official, 
1922. tables. 74 p. 4°. 

Mercado de trabalho salarios, procuras, aviso aos trabalhadores, preco de terras, 
informacées sobre municipios, produccao média de café nas safras de 1910-911 a 
1919-920, etc. Departamento Estadual do Trabalho. 8. Paulo, Typ. Brasil de 
Rotschild & Cia., 1922. 155p. 8°. 

Revista da sociedade degeographiado Riode Janeiro. Tomos XXV-XXVI-XXVII, 
Annos de 1912-1922. Rio de Janeiro, Off. Typ. do Instituto Muniz Barreto, 1922. 
TEM OS tee 

Revista trimensal do instituto do Ceari. Sob a direccao do Bardo de Studart. Tomo 
35, 1922. Ceard-Fortaleza, Typ. Minerva, 1922. 519, ili p. 8°. 
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CHILE. 


Anuario meteorolégico de Chile de 1919. ‘Instituto Central Meteorolégico y Geofisico 
de Chile. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta La Industria Nacional, 1922. 146, 
(2) p. 8°. 

Conferencias de Washington. Antecedentes reunidos por orden del ministro de 
relaciones exteriores, Don Ernesto Barros Jarpa. 22 de agosto de 1922. Santiago 
de Chile, Imp. Lit. y Enc. ‘‘La Ilustracién,’’ 1922. 198, (1) p. 8°. 

Controversy over Tacna and Arica and the Washington conference. By Ethel M. 
Crampton. Reprinted from The Southwestern Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 
III, No. 2. September, 1922. Austin, Texas. 13 p. 8°. 

Cuerpo consular de Chile y cuerpo consular residente. Afio 1922 (hasta el 15 de 
junio). Ministerio de relaciones exteriores. Santiago de Chile, Imp. y Lit 
‘La Tlustracién,’”’ 1922, 62 p. 8°. 

Reportaje hecho as. e. el presidente de la reptiblica, sobre el protocolo de Washingtox. 
[Santiago], Publicado en ‘‘El Mercurio,’’ del 31 de julio de 1922. 18 p. 12°. 


COLOMBIA. 


Centenario de la universidad de Antioquia. 1822-1922. [Medellin], Imprenta Ofi- 
cial, 1922. 4°. pamp. 

Inspeccién de carnes. Estudio presentado por Carlos Ramirez R. Para obtener el 
grado de agronomo y medico veterinario. Mayo de 1922. Medellin, Imprensa 
Oficial, 1922. front. port. 55 p. 8°. 


CUBA. 


Anales del observatorio del colegio ‘‘Ntra. Sra. de Montserrat” No. 10. Observaciones 
meteorolégicas de 1920. Habana, Imprenta ‘‘La Universal,’’ 1922. tables. I4p. 
4°... 

Census of the Republic of Cuba. 1919. [Junta Nacional del Censo.] Havana, Maza, 
Arroyo y Caso [1922]. pls. xii, 968 p. 4°. 

Desenvolvimiento de la instruccién ptiblica y de las escuelas normales. Consecuen- 
cias. Discurso leido en la apertura del afio academico de 1922 a 1923. Por el 
Dr. Manuel A. de Carridn. Habana, Imprenta y Papeleria ‘‘La Propagandista,”’ 
1992) Sicp, Be 

‘Estudio de hacienda ptblica. Por José de J. Zarranz y SAnchez. Habana, Imprenta 
**El Silgo XX,” 1922. xiv, 178 p. 8°. 

Frente a la America imperialista. La America de Bolivar. Discurso pronunciado 
en la inauguracién del curso academico de 1922-1923 por el presidente de la 
academia Dr. José Manuel Carbonell. Memoria del curso academico de 1921- 
1923. Habana, Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo XX,’’ 1922. 23 p. 8°. 

Gufa-directorio de la Reptblica de Cuba... 1922. Barcelona, Bailly-Bailliére- 
riera, 1922. maps. 900 p. 4°. ; 

Memoria anual correspondiente al curso academico de 1921 a 1922. Escuela normal 
para maestros dela Habana. Habana, Imprenta y Papeleria ‘‘La Propagandista,”’ 
1922. illus. 61,(1) p. 8°. 

ECUADOR. 


Informe que presenta el director general de sanidad publica al sefior ministro de lo 
interior y sanidad sobre los trabajos sanitarios correspondientes afio 1920. Guaya- 
quil, Imprenta y Papeleria Garay, 1921. tables. 36 p. 4°. 


GUATEMALA. 


Ley de hidrocarburos. Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Guatemala, Tip. 
Nacional, 1922. 21 p. 12°. 
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MEXICO. 


Apendice de las leyes y disposiciones a que hace referencia la ley de ingresos que 
regira el afio de 1922. Estadode México. Toluca, Talleres Graficos de la Escuela 
Industrial y de A. y O., 1922. 47p. 8°. 

Atlas geogr4fico de la Reptiblica Mexicana. Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento. 
Direccién de Estudios Geogrdficos y Climatolégicos, 1919-1921. f°. [Contents: 
Political, Geological and Physical maps of each of the states in Mexico. 96 maps 
in all.] 

Cuenta del gobierno federal con el Gobierno del Estado de Michoacan de Ocampo 
hasta el 31 de agosto de 1919. 6p. 8°. 

Cuenta general del erario del Estado de Michoacén de Ocampo, correspondiente al 
51° ejercicio fiscal, corrido de 1° de Septiembre de 1918 a 31 de Diciembre de 1919. 
Morelia, Tip. de Francisco Antunez, 1920. tables. 15 p. 4°. 

Informe que rindio ante el H. Congreso de Guanajuato, el 15 de septiembre de 1922, el 
C. Gobernador Constitucional del Estado. Guanajuato, Talleres Tip. del Go- 
bierno, 1922. tables. 51 p. 4°. 

Informe rendido por el C. Gobernador Constitucional interino H. Congreso del Estado 
de San Luis Potosi y contestacién del C. Presidente del mismo 15 de Septiembre 
de 1921. ‘‘Benito Judrez,’’ Talleres GrAficos de la Escuela Industrial, 1921. 24, 
Cie 1228 

Ley de hacienda que debe regir en el Estado de Durango durante el afio de 1921. 
Durango, Imprenta del Gobierno, Penitenciaria del Estado, 1921. 50 p. 8°. 

Ley de ingresos. Presupuesto de egresos del Estado de Guanajuato para el afio de 
1922. Guanajuato, Talleres GrAficos del Gobierno del Estado de Guanajuato, 1922. 
128 p. 8°. 

Ley de ingresos 1922. Estado de Michoac4n de Ocampo. Morelia, Tip. de la Escuela 
de Artes y Oficios, 1922. 16p. 4°. 

Ley de ingresos que debera regir en el Estado de México, durante el ejercicio fiscal 
que principiara el 1° de Enero y terminara el 31 de Diciembre de 1922. Toluca, 
Talleres Grdficos de la Escuela Industrial y de Artes y Oficios, 1922. 57 p. 8°. 

Leyes y decretos relativos a impuestos. Estado de Hidalgo. Pachuca de Soto, 
Imprenta del Gobierno del Estado, 1921. 61 p. 8°. 

Presupuesto de egresos del Estado Michoac4n de Ocampo, que regira durante el periodo 

_ del 1° de enero al 31 de diciembre de 1922. Morelia, Tip. del Gobierno en la 
Escuela de Artes, 1922. 3lp. 4°. 

Some upper cretaceous shells of the rudistid group from Tamaulipas, Mexico. By L. 
W. Stephenson. Washington, G. P. O., 1922. pls. 13 p. 8°. 

Turquois mosaic art in ancient Mexico. By Marshall H. Saville. New York, Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1922. front. col. pl. pls. xviii, 
110 p. 4°. 

NICARAGUA. 

Ley castrillo. Drama en cuatro actos. Por M. Antonio Zepeda. Managua, Tip. 
Alemana de Carlos Heuberger. 46 p. 12°. 

Mitologia. Considerada como auxiliar de la historia. Por Manuel Antonio Zepeda. 
Managua, Tip. y Enc., Nacionales, 1922. 20p. 8°. 


PERU. 


Silent highways of the jungle. Being the adventures of an explorer in the Andes 
and reaches of the Upper Amazon. By G. M. Dyott, F. R. G.S. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’sSons,1922. front. illus. x,319,(1)p. 8°. 


UNITED STATES. 


Constitution of the United States of America and amendments. With historical 
introduction. In English and Spanish. New York, Chile-American Associa- 
tion, 1922. 48p. 8. 
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Foreign commerce and navigation of the United States for the calendar year 1921. 
Washington, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1922. Iviii, 941 p. 4°. 

Statistical abstract of the United States 1920. Washington, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 1921. xix, 874 p. 8°. 


URUGUAY, 


Analisis de tierras, aguas, abonos, forrajes, semillas, frutas, vinos y dem4s productos 
agropecuarios. Por Pompeo Pasquali y Samuel Moreira Acosta. Montevideo, 
Inspeccién Nacional de Ganaderia y Agricultura, Boletin No. 42. 1922. 38 p. 
Si. 

Anotaciones referentes a la estadistica sanitaria del Uruguay afios 1887-1921. Consejo 
Nacional de Higiene. Montevideo, Imprenta ‘‘E] Siglo Ilustrado,’’ 1922. 34 p. 
Se. 

Memoria y balance general Caja de jubilaciones y pensiones de empleados y obreros 
de servicios ptiblicos No. 1, afio 1920. Montevideo, Imp. Logomarsino Hermanos, 
1921. 94p. 8°. 

Uruguayans of to-day. By William Belmont Parker. New York, The Hispanic 
Society of America, 1921. front. ports, xvi, 575 p. 12°. 


VENEZUELA, 


Disertaciones acerca de la lepra. [Por] A. Benchetrit. (Primera serie.) Caracas, 
Tip. Vargas, 1922. xix,151p. 8°. 

Primer congreso de agricultores, ganaderos, industriales y comerciantes de Venezuela, 
Celebrado en Caracas del 2 al 23 de Juliode 1921. Trabajos del congreso—sesiones 
generales—trascripciones taquigrdficas, acuerdos, etc. Tomo 2. Caracas, Lito- 
grafia del Comercio, 1922. front. 157 p. 4°. 


GENERAL BOOKS, 


Acerca de la filosofia de balmes. Por Eustaquio Ugarte de Ercilla, 8. J. Madrid, 
Administracién de ‘‘Razén y Fe,’’ 1922. 196 p. 8°. 

All about coffee. By William H. Ukers, M. A. New York, The Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal Company, 1922. col. front. col. pls. illus, xxix, 796 p. 4°. 

Aritmética moderna. Libro I-II. Por Jorge Wenthworth y David Eugenio Smith. 
Boston, Ginn y Compafifa, 1916. illus. 8°. 2 vols. 

Balmes. Por Eustaquio Ugarte de Ercilla, S. J. I. Biografia, Madrid, Adminis- 
tracién de ‘‘Razén y Fe,’’ 1921, front. port. pl. 105, (1) p. 12°. 

Bibliography on the United States for foreign relations. New York, The Institute 
of International Education, 1922. 50, (1) p. 8°. 

Brief Spanish grammar. By M. A. DeVitis’ Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1922. front. 
illus. xxvii, 213, 44 p. 8°. 

Carnegie endowment for international peace. Year Book, 1922, Washington, Pub- 
lished by the Endowment, 1922, front, port. xvii, 249p,. 4°. 

Catalogue of geological maps of South America. By Henry B. Sullivan. With an 
index map. New York, American Geographical Society, 1922. map. iv, 191 p. 
8°. 

Cisneros, segtin sus intimos. Por Zacarias Garcia Villada, S. I, Madrid, Adminis- 
tracién de Razén y Fe, 1920. illus. 88, (7) p. 12°. 

Don Miguel Maya. Rasgos biogrdficos. Madrid, Tip. de la ‘‘Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos,’’ 1922. front. port. 30p. 8°. 

Elementos de Algebra. Por Jorge Wenthworth y David Eugenio Smith. Boston, 
Ginn y Compajifa, 1917. v,458p. 8°. 

Foreign bunkering stations. By H. C. Hawkins, Washington, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 1922. 80p. 8°. (Miscellaneous Series No. 111.) 
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Gates of the Caribbean. The story of a great white fleet Caribbean cruise. By Wil- 
liam McFee. [New York] United Fruit Company, Steamship Service, 1922. 
illus. 24p. 8°. 

Geometria plana y del espacio. Por Jorge Wenthworth y David Eugenio Smith, 
Boston, Ginn y Compajifa, 1915. illus. vi, 469 p. 8°. 

Gypsying through Central America. By Eugene Cunningham. With photographs 
by Norman Hartman. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1922. front. 
illus. 259 p. 8°. 

International labour directory 1922. Second year. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1922. 1038p. 8°. 

Jewelry and silverware in Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. By 8. W. Rosenthal. 
Washington, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1922.' pls. 1114p. 8°, 
(Special Agents Series No. 214.) i 

Libro Espafiol en América. Informe que emite el centro de la unién Ibero-Americana 
en Vizcaya sobre el comercio de libros en el extranjero particularmente en América 
y respecto a la creacién, en Bilboa, de la empresa ‘‘Ambos Mundos”’ editorial y 
de importacién y exportacién de Libreria, 1919. Bilboa, Imp. Lit. y Enc. Viuda 
e Hijos de Grijelmo. 194, (11) p. 8°. 

Libro primero de lectura. Por Herminia Acevedo y Manuela Dalmdu. Boston, 
Ginn y Compafia, 1921. front. illus. viii, 103 p. 8°. 

Magallanes. Por Constantine Bayle, S. I. Madrid, Administracién de Razén y Fe, 
1921. illus. 94, (2) p. 12°. 

Markets of the World. United States and Canada series. A compilation of com- 
mercial maps and statistical data. Prepared and published by The First National 
Bank of Boston. New York, General Drafting Co. Inc., 1922. [42] p. 42 maps. 
4°, 

Marqués de la ensenada. Segtin un confidente. Por el P. Constancio Eguia Ruiz, 
S.J. Madrid, Administracién de ‘‘Razén y Fe,’? 1922. pl. 114,(1)p. 12°. 

Proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the international association of public 
employment services held at Buffalo, New York, September 7-9, 1921. Wash- 
ington, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1922. v,78p. 8°. 

Recent economic developmentsin Russia. By K. Leites. Edited by Harald Wester- 
gaard. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1922. 240 p. 4°. (Publications of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division of Economics and 
History.) 

Recession of the last ice sheet in New England. By Ernst Antevs. With a preface 
and contributions by J. W. Goldthwait. New York, American Geographical 
Society, 1922. illus. map. diagrs. xiii, 120p. 8°. 

Segundo congreso Sudamericano de dermaitologia y sifilografia, celebrado en Monte- 
video del 9 al 16 de octubre de 1921. Tomo 1-2. Montevideo, Imprenta “EI 
Siglo Ilustrado,’’ 1922. 4°. 2 vols. 

Selected bibliography of foreign trade 1922. A carefully digested list of titles repre- 
senting the concensus of opinion among leading foreign trade economists, editors, 
educators and exporters. New York, Issued by the National Foreign Trade 
Council, 1922. [7] p. 8°. 

Trade of Canada with Asia, Oceania, Mexico and countries of Central and South 
America on the Pacific ocean. (Fiscal year ended March 31, 1922.) Specially 
compiled for use at the Pan-Pacific Commercial Conference, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
October 25, 1922. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1922. 49p. 8°. 

Tuberculosis como se puede evitar y curar esta enfermedad. Por Pio Arias Carvajal. 
Con un prologo del Excmo. Sr. Dr. D. Angel Pulido. Barcelona, Casa Editorial 
Maucci. front. port. 332 p. 8°. 

What the league of nations has done. By Arthur Sweetser. [New York], Bulletin 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 1922. 39p. 8°. 
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MAPS. 


Bartholomew’s general map of North America. Scale 1:10,000,000. Size 27 x 36 
inches. Edinburgh, John Bartholomew & Son, Ltd. [1922]. 


PERIODICALS. 
[Not heretofore listed.] 
ARGENTINA. 


Nueva Revista. Buenos Aires, 531 Brasil 588. Semimonthly. (Afio 1, N. 4, 15 de 
julio de 1922.) 

Revista de Ciencias Jurfdicas y Sociales. La Plata, Universidad de La Plata. 
Quarterly. (Afio 1, N. 1, septiembre, 1922.) 

La Revista Notarial. La Plata, Calle nim. 760 entre 47 y 48. Monthly. (Afio 28, 
N. 333, julio, 1922.) 

Riel y Fomento. Buenos Aires, Paseo Colén 1235. Monthly. (Afiol, N.1, mayode 


1922.) 
BOLIVIA. 


Arte y Trabajo. Cochabamba. Weekly. (Afio 2, N. 43, 25 de junio de 1922.) 
Revista de Propaganda Educacional. Cochabamba. Monthly. (Organo de la 
Asociacién de Maestros.) (Afio 1, Tomo 1, N. 2, 1° de mayo de 1922.) 


BRAZIL. 


Boletim Sanitario. Rio de Janeiro, Departamento Nacional de Satide Publica. 
Bimonthly. (Vol. 1, N. 1, junho de 1922.) 
Revista da Sociedade Rural Brasileira. Sio Paulo, Rua Libero Badaré, 119, 3° andar. 


Monthly. (N. 22, abril de 1922.) 
CHILE. 


Boletin de Correos y Telégrafos. Santiago. Monthly. (Afio 1, N. 1, enero de 1922.) 

Lectura. Santiago, Casilla 3160. Monthly. (Afio 1, N. 1, julio de 1922.) 

La Raza. Santiago de Chile, Casilla 2819. (Revista Internacional.) (Afio 1, N. 1, 
mayo, 1922.) : 

Revista de Politica Internacional. Santiago, Imprenta ‘‘El Mercurio.’’ Monthly. 
(Vol. 1, N. 1, julio, 1922.) (Publicacién destinada a promover la mejor inteli- 
gencia entre las naciones americanas y el estudio del derecho internacional, 


publico y privado.) 
COLOMBIA. 


El Dentista Colombiano. Bogoté, Apartado 122. Monthly. (Serie 4, N. 38, agosto, 
1922.) 

El Nuevo Diario. Bucaramanga, Calle Real Nos. 289 y 291. Daily. (Afio 1, 
Serie l—-a, N. 2, julio, 1922.) 

Revista de la C4mara de comercio de Bogoté. Bogotdé, La Comisién de la Mesa. 
Monthly. (Vol. 4, Nos. 18-19, mayo-junio, 1922.) 


CUBA. 


Anales de la Academia de la Historia. Habana, Calle de Cuba, Num. 24, altos. 
(Tomo 1, N. 1, julio-agosto, 1919.) 


ECUADOR, 


Atlantida. Quito, Casilla F. Monthly. (Ano 1, N. 1, mayo, 1922.) (Organo 
Federacion de estudiantes del Ecuador.) 

Proteo. Guayaquil, Velez Nu. 921, Plaza del Centenario. Monthly. (Arte y 
Letras.) 
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GUATEMALA, 


Cultura. Guatemala. Monthly. (Afio 1, N. 1, julio, 1922.) (Organo de la Socie- 
dad ‘‘El Derecho,’’ Asociacién de Estudiantes Universitarios de Guatemala.) 
Guatemala Tidings. Guatemala, 7a Av. Norte ni. 44. (3 times a month.) (lst 

year, No. 1, June 20, 1922.) 

Guia Oficial del Centro America. Guatemala, 6a Avenida Sur, Nu. 24. Monthly. 
(Tomo 1, N. 8, agosto, 1922.) (Ferrocarilles, Empresas Navieras, Casas Banca- 
rias de Comercio, Industriales, Profesionales, etc.) 

El Quetzal Ilustrado. Guatemala, 6a Av. Sur. 58, Calle Real. Weekly. (Afio 1, 


N. 1, 28 de octubre de 1922.) 
HONDURAS. 


Nuevas Ideas. La Ceiba. Weekly. (Afio1, N. 1, septiembre de 1922.) 
MEXICO. 


Boletin Comercial. Parral, Chihuahua, Calle Colegio nim. 11. Monthly. (Tomo 1, 
N. 1, 1 de agosto de 1922.) (Organo oficial de la Camara Nacional de Comercio.) 

Boletin de la Secretaria de Comunicaciones y Obras Publicas. Mexico, D. F. 
Monthly. (Departamento de Biblioteca y Trabajo Grafico.) (Septiembre de 
1921.) 

L’Echo Frangais de Mexico. Mexico, D. F., Uruguay 95. Semiweekly. (Année 
21, N. 1991, 4 novembre, 1922.) 

Mensajero del Salud. Mexico, D. F., Paseo de la Reforma 93. Semimonthly. 
(Tomo 1, N. 1, 15 de mayo de 1922.) (Organo del Servicio de Propaganda y 
Educacién Higienicas del Departamento de Salubridad Publicas.) 

Revista de Hacienda. Mexico, D. F., Secretaria de Hacienda. Weekly. (Tomol, 
N. 21, 25 de septiembre de 1922.) (Organo oficial de la Secretaria de Hacienda.) 

Revista Juridica de la Escuela Libre de Derecho. Mexico, D. F., Tacuba 33, Desp. 
45. (Tomo 1, Nos. 1 y 2, julio-agosto, 1921.) Monthly. 

El Siglo. Torreon, Coah. Daily. (Afio, Tomo 2, N. 155, 27 de agosto de 1922.) 


PANAMA, 


La Escuela. Panama, Apartado 558. Monthly. (Afio 1, N. 1, 1 de septiembrede 
1922.) 

Estudios. Panam4, Apartado 320. Monthly. (Afio 1, N. 1, julio-agosto de 1922.) 
(Organo del Instituto Nacional.) 


PARAGUAY, 


Boletin de la Sociedad Ganadera del Paraguay. Asuncidn. Monthly. (Afiol, N. 6, 
abril de 1922.) 

Thsoindih. Yaguarén. Monthly. (Afio 1, N. 6, diciembre de 1921.) (Organo de 
Protectora Educacional.) 

Revista del Comité Universitario. Asuncién, Coronel Martinez 126. Monthly. 
(Afio 1, Tomo 1, mayo, 1921.) (Ciencia, Literatura y Critica.) 


SALVADOR. 


Diario Latino. San Salvador. Daily. (Afio 23, No. 9461, 16 de septiembre de 
1922.) i 

Pensamiento y Accién. San Salvador. Monthly. (Afio 1, N. 1, 15 de julio de 
1922.) (Educacién, Actualidades, Difusién de Conocimientos Utiles y Todo lo 
que constituya Elemento de Cultura.) 


URU GUAY. 


Progreso. Montevideo, Calle Uruguay Nos. 1332, 1338 y 1340. Monthly. (Afio 11, 
N. 121, 15 de junio de 1922.) (Organo del Liceo Linares.) 
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VENEZUELA. 


Desde la Sierra. Merida. (3a epoca, Tomo 3, No. 57, 28 de febrero de 1922.) 

Revista de Medicina y Cirugfa. Caracas, Romualda a Mandica, 108. Monthly. 
(Afio 5, Mes 9, No. 52, 30 de junio de 1922.) (Organo de la Sociedad Medica de 
Caracas. ) 


PuBLICATIONS ADDED TO THE CoLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Deuda consolidada de la nacién y de la municipalidad de la capital. Por Carlos Bazo, 
Secretario-gerente del crédito ptblico nacional. Buenos Aires, Tip. Casa de 
Moneda, 1922. 100 p. 8°. 

Memoria de la sociedad fomento educacional. La Paz(Entre Rios). Correspondiente 
al XVIII ejercicio econdmico de 1921-1922. Parana, Talleres Graficos “La 
Accién,”’ 1922. 41 p. 12°. 

Mensajes y proyectos de leyes presentados a la hqnorable cimara de diputados desde 
el 15 de abril de 1920 hasta el 15 de abril de 22. Decretos principales. Pub- 
licacién oficial. Provincia de Santiago de Estero, 1922. 528 p. 4°. 

Ordenanzas de impuestos y decreto regulamentario para 1922. Municipalidad de 
Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires, Imprenta Guillermo Kraft, 1922. 131 p. 12°. 

Veinticuatro afios en la Reptiblica Argentina. [Por] J. Antonio King. Traduccion 
y notadeJuan Heller. [Buenos Aires] Administracién Vaccaro, 1921. 184p. 8°. 


BRAZIL, 


Boletim meteorologico anno de 1916. Directoria de Meteorologia. Rio de Janeiro, 
Officinas Graphicas da Escola de Aprendizes Artifices de Campos, 1922. maps. 
136 p. 4°. 

Brazilian literature. By Isaac Goldberg, Ph.D. With a foreword by J. D. M. Ford. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. xiv, 303 p. 8°. 

Memérias do Instituto de Butantan. 1918, Tomo 1, fasciculo 1 e 1918-19, Tomo 1, 
fasciculo 2. Sio Paulo, Instituto Soroterapico ‘‘Butantan.”’ 4°. 2 vols. 

Mensagem apresentada a assambléa geral legislativa. Pelo governador do estado 
da Bahia. 1918, 1919, 1920 e 1921. Bahia, Imprensa Official do Estado, 1918- 
1922. 8°. 3 vols. 1 pamp. 

Mensagem apresentada ao congresso representativo em 22 de julho de 1921 e 13 de 
agosto de 1922 . . . no exercicio do cargo de governador do Estado de Santa 
Catharina. 4°. 2 pamps. 

Mensagem dirigida pelo presidente do estado de Minas Geraes, ao congresso mineiro, 
em sua 3* sessio ordinaria da 8* legislatura no anno de 1921. [Bello Horizonte, 
Imprensa Official] 1921. 102 p. 4°. 

Mensagem enviada 4 assembléa dos representantes do Rio Grande do Sul pelo pre- 
sidente do estado em 20 de setembro de 1922. Porto Alegre, Officinas graphicas 
d’A Federac¢ao, 1922. 153 p. 4°. 

Orcamento da despesa e receita do Estado da Bahia para o exercicio de 1922. Lei N. 
1541 de 14 de outubro de 1921. Bahia, Imprensa Official do Estado, 1921. 
Tip. 8% 

Regulamento das feiras de gado. Decreto n. 5, 264, de 6 dedezembro de 1919. Estado 
de Minas Geraes. Bello Horizonte, Imprensa Official, 1922. ll p. 8°. 

Relatorio apresentado ao presidente do Estado de S. Paulo pelo secretario da fazenda 
edo thesouro. Exercicio de 1921. S. Paulo, Typ. Casa Garraux, 1922. tables. 
308, (1) p. 4°. 

Relatorio pelo secretario da fazenda, viacdo obras publicas e agricultura em 1° de maoi 
de1920. EstadodeSanta Catharina. Florianopolis, Imprensa Official, 1921. 366, 
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VALUES OF THE BASIC MONETARY 
UNITS OF THE COUNTRIES OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN 
UNITED STATES GOLD AND IN 
PANAMERICANOS! 












Country. Standard.| Unit. Mae aes U. vee a 
ARGENTINA. ...+:+-: G@Okel’5 | TREO 6c suc 4, 82 $0. 965 
TEXOWIOMUNE goa cabeiou ado oO Gold . . .| Boliviano. 1.95 0. 389 
RIDA, Gis. oboe Ono Gold. . -| Milreis - - Zao 0.546 
(Cistaviny Suid) -cuce elena G@lGl «6 ai) EEO 6 o 6 1. 83 0. 365 
COMOMBTA sso eke ree Gioldiew-ee nese. 4. 87 0.973 
GOSTASURIGAS = tects tue Goldie RCOLOTIcaa 2.33 0. 465 
GU Ansace tine cer mien ts unsure (Gio areas) ee CSOmem-nre 5.00 1. 000 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC @OG! son oll RESO 5 56 5. 00 1. 000 
IDCUPNDOMt a Gece ol O10) 0 Gold. . Sucre. . - 2. 43 0. 487 
GoATE WAT Atm cr epee) ale Silver Peso2. .. 2.39 0.479 
EDA epee pee ea La Gold. . .| Gourde. . 1.00 0. 200 
IRONDURAS fons co ichy isn Silver Peso*. .. 2.39 0.479 
IMffSRA(GL0) Sesh gO co vO GOO @a@Gl 5 5 si) 2680 676-6 2.49 0. 498 
INTGAUUAIG UAt cut aie-laii-tne tel Gold . . .| Cérdoba . 5.00 1. 000 
TIAINTAUNDAW us teopeatcerte Sereio meses Gold . . .| Balboa. . 5. 00 1. 000 
TATRING WpACYa ss) eee email Gioldiey eel ee CSO na 4, 82 0. 965 
TPinwoA oe GG clomonee 6 Goel 4 3 5) dblloweys oo 24. 33 4, 866 
QVATWNDONS 6 6-0 o- ohovd"s Gold. . .| Colén 2. 50 0. 500 
UNITED STATES ......- Gold] =) =|) Wollar: 5. 00 1. 000 
WHREWEAS 6 6 695 ob 6 5 (Giol deena eSOne 5.17 1. 034 
WariavAGIbNS 6) 65 oo 6 06 Glol dene eS Olivet eur 0. 97 0. 193 























1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-American High Commission at a 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
. 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. 
April 1, 1923. 

2 The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 
measures. 


Value given as of 











LENGTH. 
Centimeters. csr 0.39 inch 
MIDE Grand oo O1os Do DAO 3.28 feet 
Tahoe AG ood cho fb 0. 62 mile 
LiquipD MEASURE. 

BIGeTE ei eekeri abramher <hr 1.06 quarts 
Hectoliter......- 26.42 gallons 
WEIGHT—AVOIRDUPOIS. 

Ggguilea: GG glo S0k0 15. 42 grains 
Kilogram.....- 2.2 pounds 
Quinta eee 220. 46 pounds 
UNoleonee cova Ordo 2204.6 pounds 





SURFACE MEASURE. 


Square meter. ..-.-- 10. 26 sq. feet 
Hectare... 2. - s+ 2.47 acres 
Square kilometer... 0. 38sq. mile 


DRY MEASURE. 


WiGeraememrcntcr ssc mncate 0.91 quart 
Hectoliter. . . 2.84 bushels 
WEIGHT—TROY. 

Ghee Bog oe clu 0 15.42 grains 
Kilogram. ....-- 32.15 ounces 
Wilogram....--- 2. 68 pounds 
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By Epwin SHarpe BurRDELL. 


Recent Special Representative of the Bureau of Economic Research, Citizens’ National 
Bank, Los Angeles, California. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HE greater part of Hispano-America is situated between 23° 
north of the Equator and 23° south, which contains the 
tropical and subtropical regions of the world. That mate- 
rial progress is modified by the influence of latitude is 

manifest by the fact that no large and important cities appear in 
the tropical and subtropical regions, except where topographical and 
meteorological conditions greatly modify the climate. In the prox- 
imity of the Tropic of Cancer are the cities of Mexico, New Orleans, 
and Habana in the Western Hemisphere; Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Canton in the Eastern Hemisphere, with a large hinterland to the 
north. In the Tropic of Capricorn are Rio de Janeiro, and farther 
south Buenos Aires, Santiago and Valparaiso de Chile, Melbourne, 
and Capetown. Where material progress exists in the Tropics it is 
largely located in regions protected by their topography from water- 
laden winds blowing from the ocean and on high, sheltered plateaus. 
Hence, the development of the western coast of Central and South 
America, while the eastern coast, with its exposure to the winds from 
the Atlantic and the Caribbean, is still largely in primeval forest. 
The Spanish Conquest was one of the greatest achievements of 
civilization in history in having been able to assimilate the native 
541 
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races and establish western civilization in the tropical regions of 
America that have developed into the republican form of govern- 
ment with democratic ideals. The revolting Spanish colonies were the 
first to liberate their slaves; and while they gave the people political 
emancipation they were never able to achieve economic emancipa- 
tion on account of the low price levels of their products, which pre- 
vented the realization of a standard of life compatible with the polit- 
ical aims of their governments and the social aspirations of their 
people through public education. 

The casual observer is too inclined to judge tropical America by the 
lack of material progress, losing sight of the fact that the Spanish- 
American civilization rests on human rather than on material values. 

Its social organism is the great stabilizing force behind the 
constructive efforts of four centuries that has withstood the vicissi- 
tudes of the climate and the destructive forces of nature. The colo- 
nies were far removed from the mother country, with uncertain means 
of communication, largely dependent upon their own resources, under 
political régimes good, bad, and indifferent. Few people have demo- 
cratic principles so firmly rooted in their social organization and strive 
more earnestly to express these principles in their political institu- 
tions. In spite of almost unsurmountable ethnic difficulties in the way 
of their realization, regardless of repeated failures and disillusion, they 
cling tenaciously to the highest expression of democratic principle, 
with the same faith that the church upholds its ethical principles, in 
spite of the weakness of human nature. 

The price levels of tropical products have been determined in the 
mentality of the world by the cost of production during centuries 
of slavery, exploitation, and oppression that have been characteris- 
tic of the Tropics from time immemorial. Apart from the effect 
of slave labor in establishing a basis of cost value, the tropical pro- 
ducer has to contend with the low productivity of the soil, due 
to latitude, climatic conditions, and its impoverishment through 
erosion. 

In addition to economic and geographical difficulties, the climatic 
conditions of the Tropics are such as to retard mental and physical 
effort. One who has never lived in the Tropics can not conceive 
of the eternal warfare between man and nature. It is a common 
error in the north to consider the Tropics as the most fertile portion 
of the earth and attribute its lack of material development to the 
indolence of its inhabitants. Such is not the case. In the Tropics 
the human race has its greatest struggle for existence. Human 
labor and wealth are not cumulative to the same degree as in the 
Temperate Zones. The destructive forces of nature continually 
impinge on the constructive effort of man. 
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The advancement of Spanish America is retarded also by keen 
competition from the Eastern Hemisphere, where a still lower 
standard of living exists than in the Western. The creation of an 
increased market for American products in Spanish America is, 
therefore, inseparably connected with the destiny of the east. In 
the world’s policy with regard to the Tropics and subtropics of the 
east, as well as the west, lie the hope and despair of the industrial 
system of the north. The enormous increase of the productive 
power of man inaugurated by the use of labor-saving machinery has 
created commercial and political rivalries that led to the late war, 
which, after its enormous sacrifices, has left unsolved the grave 
social problems that existed at its beginning. 

Improvement in the social standards of the inhabitants of the 
Tropics, comprising hundreds of millions, would create an outlet 
for the increased industrial products of the world. The continuance 
of the Tropics as a region of exploitation of cheap labor and a source 
of acquisition of cheap raw materials could only accentuate the 
destructive forces now apparent in the industrial capitalistic system. 


COSTA RICA. 


Costa Rica has much in common with the other Spanish American 
Republics in the economic questions of the present. Sixty 
years ago, through the influence of the first English commercial 
traders, who financed their importation of merchandise by the 
exportation of coffee, the main energies of the country were devoted 
to coffee cultivation. The liberal economic theories of Great Britain, 
three-quarters of a ventury ago, appealed to their imagination, and 
they readily accepted the theory that the welfare of the country was 
best served by devoting their energies to the cultivation of its most 
profitable, exportable crop, and by importing the necessities of life 
that could be purchased cheaper abroad than produced at home. 

The changing customs of the people with the tendency to over- 
importation have been marked by periodic crises, which have been 
relieved from time to time by the creation of foreign debts and the 
importation of foreign capital, until the payment of tribute abroad 
has become an unbearable burden. This is more or less true of all 
agricultural countries, and the fact of this tendency is expressed 
to-day in terms of force in India and Mexico. 

In area and population Costa Rica is one of the smallest of the 
Spanish American Republics. In its development it has not had to 
face many of the great ethnic problems that its sister Republics have 
had to contend with, as they are a homogeneous people, a large part 
of its population descending from the old Spanish conquistadores, 
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the stock that brought western civilization to America and accom- 
plished one of the most amazing feats of colonization recorded in 
history. Innumerable savage tribes scattered over a vast con- 
tinent, which had only a rudimentary and crude agriculture, no 
knowledge of iron or steel, no work or milch animals—all funda- 
mental elements of progress in the economy of human labor. The 
conquistadores united these tribes under a common language, religion, 
and jurisprudence, giving them the arts, agriculture, and traditions 
of the mother country. 

Costa Rica, after acquiring its independence 100 years ago, in 
spite of its poverty sought to bring itself into closer contact with 
the outside world and establish a firm foundation for its interior 
development. In 1871 it began the construction of an interoceanic 
railway, now completed. It had already established the telegraph, 
also an admirable system of land registration, so good that litiga- 
tion over a title is a rare occurrence. It has built schoolhouses in 
almost every town and village in the Republic. Costa Rica was 
among the first of the Spanish American countries to realize the 
importance of sanitation, and commenced the sanitation of its prin- 
cipal port in 1893. Large sums have also been expended in the sani- 
tation of its towns and villages. This enthusiasm for the material 
expression of progress has been very costly and accounts for the 
heavy burden of debt that the country carries. 








Commerce.—Costa Rica has two major exports, bananas from the 
tropical jungle lowlands near the sea, and coffee from the subtropical 
highlands at from two to five thousand feet elevation. The banana 
crop is handled exclusively by the United Fruit Co. They have 
imported Negro labor from Jamaica, and the management of the 
plantations is in the hands of Americans, so that aside from the rey- 
enues derived from the export tax the banana crop is not of such 
vital importance to Costa Rica as a whole. 

The coffee crop, on the other hand, touches every man, woman, 
and child, for in good seasons the entire family is employed in some 
capacity at the coffee ‘“‘beneficio” or cleaning plant. The red coffee 
berries are picked from the bushes during the early weeks of Decem- 
ber. The berries are washed and the skins removed by hand or by 
machine. Then they are spread out on concrete floors or patios to 
dry. This drying period may take from 1 to 10 days. The coffee 
plantations or “fincas” vary in size according to the industry and 
good fortune of the farmer. Poor crops and low prices not only 
affect the farmer and his family but the sales fail to establish suffi- 
cient credits in the United States and Europe to take care of the 
large importations of merchandise. 
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In the fiscal year ending December 31, 1920, the total imports 
were valued at $48,107,500, while the total exports amounted to 
$32,115,200, of which $14,911,100 was derived from the coffee crop. 
Costa Rica is far too dependent on other countries for its means of 
subsistence. While it is too small to be entirely self-contained, yet 
if native capital and labor could be directed toward more diversified 
farming and development of manufactures the Government would 
not find it necessary to resort to foreign loans to make up the unfavor- 
able trade balances. The export values were at the rate of 2.15 
colones to the dollar. It is assumed that the import figures are at 
the same rate, but due to omissions in the annual statistical report 
this could not be verified. 


Export table. 





Weight in tons (1 kilogram= 


2.2 pounds) Value in millions of colones.1 








1919 1920 1921 2 1919 1920 1921 
COMO. Sue AE Ae et ees mera ata ners eee 153,593 | 153,978 | 146,696 25.1 14.9 (3) 
UP Ay ee Se Seren Sao een = eee ee Nabi 22, 473 56,177 30, 503 2 2.8 0.7 
Bam ands Seance in tee tc aan oa eon 7.2 8.7 4.3 (3) 8.6 6.4 
C(O) Ks eae a SS RI tet Fa ee Ce ae 2k te Reger pele ee 1S 21S eee 

















1 Average exchange value of the colon for the year forms basis for these figures. 
26 months. 

3 Not given. 

4 In millions of bunches. 





Imports —During the war and shortly after, all Central America 
bought heavily of the United States. The tendency now, however, is 
toward Europe, and the imports from the United States dropped last 
year by 25 per cent. This is due to a variety of unfavorable factors, 
some of which could be corrected on the part of the American exporter. 

In the first place dollar exchange is higher than pound, franc, or 
lira exchange. That, time alone can correct. The terms of sale 
demanded by American exporters, however, are far too stringent and 
must be modified to meet European competition. Where the 
American demands 30 to 60 days, the European allows 3 to 6 months. 
The Latin does not do business in a hurry any more than he does any- 
thing else in a hurry, and it is fatuous for us to think we can compel 
him to adopt our psychology of business. 

Faithfulness in complying with specifications concerning export 
goods is perhaps one of the most important factors in foreign trade, 
and yet there are thousands of instances on every hand where the 
American exporter has decided that ‘something else is just as good” 
and takes it upon himself to ship goods which likely as not are utterly 
unsuited to the trade for which they were intended. This is simply 
another instance of the Anglo-Saxon trying to force the Latin to 
adopt his way of thinking. Another feature of foreign trade with 
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Central America is satisfactory packing. This feature too many 
Americans fail to grasp. All dry goods and perishables should be 
placed in water-tight containers and in crates at least twice as strong 
as would be required in the United States. Just because there 
happens to be a dock and warehouse at the port does not signify that 
every shipment will be adequately protected. On the west coast of 
Central America and Mexico all freight is swung over the side of the 
vessel into a barge and the barge towed a mile or two to a small wharf, 
and there it is hoisted onto a dock, and the warehouse may or may 
not be near the dock. Add to these physical difficulties the torrential 
rains, against which nothing is safe, and also the native indolence and 
cael eens to which everything is subjected. 

Costa Rica is more fortunate in this respect for it outa ot two 
harbors, one on each coast, in which an ocean vessel may enter and 
tie up to a wharf. The Pacific port is Punta Arenas on the Gulf of 
Nicoya and the Atlantic port is Puerto Limon. 

In order to facilitate the importer, the instructions in regard to 
size of crates should be faithfully adhered to. Railroad transporta- 
tion is the exception rather than the rule. Pack animals are the 
usual means. Hence small packages capable of being strapped on 
a mule’s back are essential. Even though the importer may be on a 
railroad the points to which he distributes are usually reached only 
by trails. 


Source of imports and destination of exports in 1919 and 1920. 























Imports. Exports. 
Country. 
| 1919 1920 1919 1920 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Por cent. 

Cyamiay. 5 5b soesdacaseasesdu acon ebeososeescucssssseAesysacc 0. 2 13.4 ) 
GentralAcmenica ats) batts coos be cosine eee renee eee eet eee 4.6 6.6 
(Ohare eH ese g ets socio eae oaaEensamesoesn ness obeuEcEEnaed 78.4 52.1 
Sit iidlenee sobsasboceans apo SsosoeE se oonpORESssaboolcsaaseoaeeacth 1.4 1.5 
1 aH OL GT ee es ct Ne a Zacks eo eee ef pa mt oe See aN gl Amr ear eT ry nos 1.0 2.6 
ShayNe WGA ES wae eee tee 5s et poe a sabe aode sabsaqedeneeanes 5.4 3.4 
MiGalliv os seeese ets ate "7 SAN Ses ae oe Ae SA ese Pee eres 3) 2.°4 
oritedl Kingdom.....-%. COE Senay tea ates SER hoc cep ee moana see 7.6 14.2 
AIT OULS Meee eee ene ee MOE Deedee ee yan). eae oe ial 3.8 

if 0) Fea) Ue ae are te a re A ee ae eee cet lam 100.0 100. 0 
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One of the crying needs of the Republic is an adggjuate sta aa 
service. It is the lack of it that makes it impossible to give a compre- 
hensive list of imports. The report or “Informe ‘de la Direccion 
General de Estadistica” contains import figures seryed up in half 
a dozen. different ways as far as source and port of entrance is con- 
cerned, but no figures are given as to nature of the imports, with the 
one exception of animals, et constitute but 6 per cent in value 
of the total. The total imports in 1920 were $48,107,520. 
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There is a great opportunity in Costa Rica for investments in 
manufactures. There are unlimited power possibilities. The present 
rate is 1 colon, or about 20 cents, per month per hghting fixture 
regardless of power consumed. The same is true of motors; payment 
is made on rated horsepower regardless of actual power consumption. 

Another factor favorable to manufactures is low labor cost and low 
labor turnover. The working people are above the average intelli- 
gence of Central Americans, due to the comparative freedom from 
racial mixtures. Any number of young men and women can be 
had for $1 gold per day. There was an attempt at organizing labor 
afew years ago, but what few factory hands there were, were so much 
better paid than farm labor that the movement failed absolutely. 

Furthermore, the natives are not in the habit of moving from place 
to place. Transportation is scarce and for them expensive. The 
home is a very steadying factor in the lives of these people and tends 
to keep the family in one locality for generations. 

Another attractive feature of Costa Rica is the freedom of manu- 
factures from taxation. The Government is so anxious to develop 
the industrial possibilities of the country that anyone with a real 
business proposition can obtain a concession for a period of years 
which may not only give him freedom from taxation but may permit 
export of product or import of raw materials free of duty. 


Power and communications.—The unlimited water-power possibili- 
ties of Costa Rica can not be overemphasized. Three miles below 
San Jose on the Tiribi River there is a power station of the Costa 
Rica Power & Light Co. equipped with two 300 and one 150 k. v. a. 
generators. Another station, 14 miles from the city on the Virilla 
River, has four 500 k. v. a. units. The power is generated at 2,300 
volts, 60 cycles, stepped up for transmission to 17,000, and served 
to the city at 110 volts. Although these units are well loaded at 
present, they are capable of producing another 1,000 kilowatts. 

The Alvarado Telephone Co. has two 1,150 k. v. a. units which also 
serve the city. 

There are no steam auxiliary plants except a small direct-current 
oil-burning plant at Port Limon on the Caribbean coast. 

There are three other stations in Costa Rica of about the same size 
as the two above mentioned. They are at San Ramon, Miramar, and 
Abangarez. These plants supply the stamp mills at the gold mines 
in the Province of Guanacaste in the mountainous northwest section 
of Costa Rica. The Costa Rica Power & Light Co. operates a 9-mile 
single-line turnout street railway in and around San Jose. They 
have 16 cars and do all of their own repairing, and even build some of 
their own cars. The fare is two tickets for 25 centimos, which in 
American money would be about 3 cents a ride. 
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The meanest hovel in the city is equipped with electricity at the 
ridiculous rate of 1 colon, or 20 cents, per ight per month, regardless 
of use. As stated before, there are no meters even on power machin- 
ery. The general manager of the power company, Mr. Theodore 
Zinc, says that, in view of the absence of any specific laws regarding 
theft, a meter could be “bridged” and the company could do nothing 
but remove the service, hence an expensive meter installation would 
be worthless. 

The Government owns and operates the telegraph service of the 
Republic. Figures as of November, 1921, were as follows: Tele- 
graphic offices, 128; miles of line operated, 1,661; miles of telephone 
operated, 334; telephones in Government offices in San Jose, 110. 








HOME OF A WELL-TO-DO RESIDENT OF SAN JOSE. 


During 1920 telegrams were transmitted in the interior, togthe{number 
of 332,153, with revenue of about $48,200; 9,450 cablegrams, with 
revenue of about $56,300; and 15,765 telegrams to Central America, 
with revenue of about $2,300. 

At present there is no direct cable connection with Costa Rica. 
The All America Cables Co., however, is laying a cable from Colon, 
Canal Zone, to Port Limon, where overland telegraphic connection 
can be had with San Jose. At present all cables are wired up to the 
Nicaraguan frontier and repeated there to a cable station at San 
Juan del Norte. 

Wireless equipment is very limited. The United Fruit Co. main- 
tains a station at Port Limon which receives the daily news for tele- 
graphic transmission to the Government at San Jose. This news is 
then distributed to the newspapers. The eastern half of the inter- 
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oceanic railway, 110 miles, is operated by the Minor C. Keith interests. 
It was begun by the Government and completed by Mr. Keith about 
1888. The Pacific line, of about 60 miles, is owned and operated by 
the Government. With the exception of a few spur lines, these are 
the only railways of any consequence. 

Education.—Edueational equipment in Costa Rica is far above that 
in any other Central American Republic. Population of Republic, 
1920, 468,373; school children enrolled August, 1921, 136,324; school- 
teachers, August, 1921, 1,325; schools, August, 1921, 399. Popula- 
tion, city of San Jose, 38,930; school children enrolled, 4,405; 
schools, 15. 





COLEGIO DE SENORITAS, SAN JOSE. 


There are two high schools in San Jose. The one for girls is called 
the Colegio de Sefioritas. There are 422 pupils enrolled in the various 
grades corresponding to the American seventh and eighth grammar 
grades through high school and normal school. Of this enrollment 
123 are normal-school pupils. These girls, after a Government exam- 
ination, are sent throughout the Republic as teachers. It is interest- 
ing that girls of high and low social standing enter this field. There 
is little of the frivolous, “butterfly” type among Costa Rican young 
women. The daughters of the rich travel and study abroad, while 
those not so fortunate equip themselves at home for useful occupa- 
tions. There is another large normal school at Heredia, about 10 
miles from San Jose. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE REPUBLIC OF COSTA RICA, Dail 


The principal or director of the girls’ school is Dr. Fidel Tristan, 
an archeologist of some repute. He has done a great deal in the 
excavation of Indian ruins and relics. During the eruption of Ivatzu, 
the great volcano of Costa Rica, extinct for hundreds of years, Doctor 
Tristan, with true scientific fervor, made the journey from San Jose 
to the summit, some 25 miles, in showers of ashes and volcanic dust. 
He approached within 8 meters of the crater during the eruption, and 
the photographs he secured are considered among the finest of that 
nature in existence. Doctor Tristén, besides carrying on his scholastic 
duties, has undertaken to interest the boys and young men of the 
city in wireless telegraphy and telephony, with the result that there 
is an active amateur wireless club which at times supplements the 





DR. FIDEL TRISTAN EXCAVATING AN ANCIENT MAYA INDIAN GRAVE. 


inadequate Government plant. The boys’ high school is known as 
the Liceo de Costa Rica and has enrolled some 500 pupils. This 
school is well equipped with American-trained native teachers. 
There is a manual training department, a gymnasium, and a swim- 
ming pool, in addition to the ordinary school equipment. English 
is studied in both the boys’ and girls’ high schools, and although they 
are bashful in using it on an American, yet most of them can carry 
on a conversation fairly well. How many American school children 
can converse in any language other than their mother tongue ? 

Moving picture theater business.—The movies are gaining in popu- 
larity each year in Costa Rica. There are 18 in the Republic, 5 of 
which are in San Jose. Mr. Perry Girton is the distributer for all 
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American films in Costa Rica, and as he has been in the Tropics for 
four or five years he knows what the public wants. The society 
film is the favorite. Cowboy, Indian, and wild west stuff are not 
good attractions. 

There is a peculiar situation in the import film trade in Central 
America. English and French prints of American film negatives 
can be bought $200 to $300 cheaper from overseas than from the 
American producer. Furthermore, the Kuropean film‘’is thicker and 





NORMAL SCHOOL OF COSTA RICA, HEREDIA. 


more durable. Although there is a 100-per cent American projec- 
tion machine installation in Costa Rica, the English are putting on 
the market a new projector that is said to be cheaper and more sat- 
isfactory than the American machine. Obviously replacements 
will be made with English machines unless American exporters make 
more favorable terms. Then, too, the terms of credit of the European 
exporter are far more favorable than the American. Three to six 
months’ time on English and French films are the usual terms, while 
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the American demands gold on or before delivery. Panama is the 
distributing center for Universal and Paramount pictures. 

There are other objections to American films. Carelessness in 
filling orders is a serious obstacle to trade. The American exporter 
will oftentimes utterly disregard the selections of an importer who 
knows his Latin American public. Furthermore when Spanish 
titles are requested it is often found that they are not only poorly 
printed with a typewriter but the literal Spanish translation is utterly 
ridiculous. Such things as these discourage the picture distributer 
who would otherwise like to do business with the United States. 
These factors are important and the moving picture export industry 
in Los Angeles should give them the serious attention that they 
deserves S: ..-. 





ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL, SAN JOSE. 


San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica.—San Jose is ideally situated on a 
high plateau in the interior of Costa Rica at an elevation of about 
4,000 feet. The city is about 15 miles west of the Continental 
Divide and laid out on the high ground between two rivers, Rio 
Torres on the north and Rio Maria Aguilar on the south. The water 
supply comes in an open ditch from the mountains above the city. 
To the northeast is the famous volcano Iratzu. To the northwest is 
Poaz, in whose crater is the largest hot-water geyser in the world. 
To the south is a low range of volcanic hills in which there are some 
lignite coal deposits. The green cultivated mountain slopes of these 
highlands can be seen from every point in the city. 

The streets, although not payed, are clean and have deep gutters 
with stone or cement curbing. . . . 
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Interurban roads both electric and highway are greatly needed. 
There is one good road out of San Jose to the neighboring town of 
Heredia. Better communications would not only facilitate business 
but would provide more attraction to the tourist. 

Costa Rica needs capital and business initiative. The country 
native is content with a small farm or to work on some one else’s 
farm, while the urban native prefers to be a small shopkeeper or in the 
Government employ. There are almost no native industrial enter- 
prises. The sons of the well-to-do go in for banking, law, polities, 





HIGHWAY FROM SAN JOSE TO HEREDIA. 


medicine, and the church, much the same as they did in the United 
States 50 years ago. Those are the select professions. Industrial 
development is the crying need of Costa Rica and although cireum- 
stances are most auspicious, due to low labor and power cost and 
Government protection, yet little is being done by native capital 
or initiative. It has always been the foreigner who has taken the 
chance and established a business. All Central America and Costa 
Rica in particular might well adopt Mr. Harding’s slogan of less 
government in business and more business in government. 
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N AN extremely interesting interview published in the Mercurio 
of Santiago for January 30, Sr. Lautaro Ferrer, secretary general 
of the central committee of the Chilean Red Cross, gave an 
account of the valuable work performed by the latter in connec- 

tion with the earthquake disaster of last November, showing that 
both the central committee and the various chapters rose nobly to 
the exigencies of this great emergency, when many hundreds, injured 
and homeless, were enduring great suffering. The main facts, as 
set forth by Sr. Lautaro Ferrer, are as follows: 


Immediately after the catastrophe occurred, the provincial com- 
mittee of the Antofagasta Red Cross sent an emergency brigade in 
charge of Dr. Larrain Manchefio which rendered first aid of the great- 
est benefit. The American Red Cross, which was distinguished by 
the promptitude of its assistance, gave high praise to the services 
rendered by this brigade in spite of its limited resources. A few 
days later, the Valparaiso committee sent on its own account another 
splendid brigade composed of 20 nurses, men and women, in charge 
of a director and a physician. The ceiitral committee later aided 
this corps with 10,000 pesos, congratulating its president, Sr. Mario 
Vergara, for its achievement in all the earthquake-stricken towns. 

The central committee also sent 6,000 pesos as first aid to the Red 
Cross chapter at La Serena, whose president is Sr. Anibal Labra, 
and to the Coquimbo chapter, organized, at that time through the 
initiative of the La Serena chapter and Sr. Juan J. MacAuliffe. 

Nor was the women’s chapter found lacking in this crisis. With 
the assistance of the Santiago Fire Brigade it collected a great 
quantity of clothing and other gifts in kind, amounting to 130 
tons, which was dispatched to Copiapo and Vallenar by the national 
relief committee, of which Sr. Ismael Tocornal is chairman, at a cost 
of 12,000 pesos for packing and freight. 

In order not to duplicate effort and expense, the Red Cross made 
an agreement with the national relief committee of the Government 
by which the former bound itself to take charge of the temporary 
hospital service until reconstruction had normalized hospital condi- 
tions. In fulfillment of this engagement the central committee in 
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Santiago constructed two large wooden pavilions in such fashion 
that they could be transported in sections, ready to be set up at their 
destination. Each included a main room 85 by 20 feet, with a 
capacity for 30 beds and small treatment rooms, pharmacy, baths, 
toilets, etc., while in an adjoining wing were the dining room, kitchen, 
storerooms, and servants’ rooms. These two temporary hospitals, 
costing 24,000 pesos each, were sent to Copiapo and Vallenar, where 
they were set up on concrete piles. The respective foundations, 
with drainage and other necessary work, cost 3,000 pesos each, while 
the actual setting up and painting required an additional expenditure 
of 6,000 pesos. With the buildings went a complete outfit of cots, 
bedding, kitchen necessities, sanitary equipment, and medicines. 

In addition the central Red Cross committee had previously sent 
north large quantities of medical supplies for the dispensaries of the 
various Red Cross chapters, and has seen to it that these dispen- 
saries keep functioning properly. Our special representative, Sr. 
Inocencio Diaz Vasquez, is traveling about overseeing the work of 
the dispensaries, as well as organizing Red Cross chapters in towns 
where they do not already exist. He has, moreover, the highly 
important commission of taking an accurate census of the injured 
and of those who have and have not received assistance, receiving 
complaints, and making adjustments so that the work of the Red 
Cross shall run smoothly, serving the greatest possible number of 
sufferers. 
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NUCATION IN TH 


By H. O. NEvitxe. 


T IS a matter of history that Spain suffered seriously from the 
lack of general educational facilities, and it can not be expected 
that she would give better treatment to her colonies than she 
was giving to her own people. The result was that education 

in Cuba was subject to many ups and downs, mostly downs, during 
the early part of the colonial period. 

The history of education during the Spanish régime can be divided 
into two epochs, the first extending from the establishment of the 
colony to 1793, during which only the determined efforts and gener- 
osity of some of Cuba’s private citizens brought about the estab- 
lishment for limited periods of a very few schools. Thus we find 
that in 1689, upon the founding of the city of Santa Clara, known 
at that time as Villa Clara, a school was established in that town 
in which primary education was continuous. In 1712 Dr. Juan 
Congedo, a philanthropic citizen of Remedios, opened a free school 
there, and 45 years later another at Carmen, a third being opened 
two years thereafter at Arriaga, all in Santa Clara Province. These 
schools, however, were closed upon the death of Sr. Congedo, although 
through the beneficence of Don Juan Felix de Moya that at Carmen 
was reopened, being closed definitely in 1787. Some 78 years after 
the foundation of Matanzas—that is, in 1771—the city authorized 
its governor to engage a school-teacher in Habana, but history does 
not tell us whether this authorization was carried out. 

Education of a higher character received more attention, but 
accounts lead us to believe that more emphasis was placed on the 
form than on the substance, private schools of a very mediocre char- 
acter, which offered practically only primary education, receiving 
high-sounding names and holding out promises of preparation for 
the university. Latin was given preeminence in the courses offered 
by these schools, this being, of course, only natural, as among the 
clergy teachers having a knowledge of this language were numerous. 
In 1689 the College of San Ambrosio was established in Habana, 
ostensibly for the purpose of preparing young men for the church. 

As the population increased, the demands for higher education 
became greater, until Don Gregorio Diaz Angel, a citizen of Habana, 





1 From The Cuba Review, August, 1922. 
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made a contribution of $40,000 for the support of a college. This 
was in 1717, but the necessary permit was not obtained until 1721, 
and three years more passed in selecting and purchasing the ground 
for the institution, so that not until 1724 was the school opened 
under the name of San Ignacio. With this was then united the 
College of San Ambrosio. : 

University education was early thought of in Habana. [ven as 
early as 1688 the Habana city council applied to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment for a university at which young men could be educated, 
thus avoiding their having to leave Cuba for the mainland or Spain 
for this purpose. Many years, however, intervened before encour- 
agement was received, but finally a letter of Innocent the XIII of 
September 12, 1721, authorized the fathers of the Convent of San 
Juan de Letrin to found the institution which, after seven years of 
preparation, was opened in 1728, although the chairs of morals, 
philosophy, and canon law were previously filled by the Domini- 

ean friars. . . . The practical value of the institute, however, 
was insignificant. 

It sel be noted from the foregoing that schools in which free edu- 
cation was given were practically lacking, but during this long period 
of years the realization of the need of elementary public instruction 
was becoming more firmly fixed among the Cuban people, and the 
existence of this feeling was becoming more deeply impressed upon 
the Governors sent over from Spain. With the rule of one of these, 
Don Luis de las Casas, a name long remembered gratefully by all 
Cubans, began the second epoch in the educational history of Cuba. 
The first literary periodical was founded by him, as also the Socie- 
dad Econémica de la Habana, which ever since has been the prime 
mover in every advance in the material welfare and education of 
the island. . . . The influence of this society was such that a royal 
order soon gave it charge of education in Cuba. . . . Through the 
work of this society the first step in advance was made by found- 
ing in the city two free schools for the poor of both sexes. Diffi- 
culties and opposition were met and overcome, resulting in the estab- 
lishment, with the help of the religious orders, of the school of the 
Beneficencia in 1799 and the Ursulines in 1803. But outside the 
city of Habana public gratuitous instruction for the people was non- 
existent, except in a few cases where through individual effort, largely 
of the clergy, a few schools had been established. That advances in 
Habana occurred, however, was demonstrated by the second census 
taken by the society in the city, showing 71 schools to be in existence 
with 2,000 pupils, most of these schools, however, being uncontrolled 
by the Government and taught without regularization by ignorant 
colored women. The attempt on the part of the society to have 
these schools reformed and provided with proper teachers was with- 
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out result until 1816, when the Section of Education was formed and 
a grant of $32,000 for primary instruction was received from the 
Government, resulting in some improvements. These funds, 
however, notwithstanding individual contributions, were insufficient. 

The society by no means limited its endeavors to the improvement 
of primary instruction, secondary and superior education also 
feeling its activities. The foundation of a chair of chemistry was 
sought, the proposition being put forward in 1793, when a subscrip- 
tion of $24,615 was raised, but the chair was not filled until 1819, 
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SCHOOL OF SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF HABANA. 


previous to which the apparatus required had been brought from 
Europe and installed in the Hospital of San Ambrosio, where quarters 
for a laboratory were obtained. In 1794 the society drew up a plan 
of secondary instruction, remarkably modern in its nature, including 
as it did mathematics, drawing, physics, chemistry, natural history, 
botany, and anatomy. The course in the latter was opened in 1797. 
The old order of things was further changed by Caballero’s lectures 
on logic, delivered at the San Carlos Seminary, founded in 1773, in 
which modern thought replaced the old Aristotelian philosophy; and 
in 1811 the old system received its final blow when Felix Varela took 
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the chair of philosophy and gradually made the names of modern 
thinkers and their doctrines familiar to the students. Among his 
pupils was Don José de la Luz, remembered with gratitude by all 
Cuba on account of his activities as an educator. The same spirit of 
advance was shown also by a change in the law course of the univer- 
sity to the more complete study of Spanish law as distinct from the 
former limitation to the study of Roman law. At this period, how- 
ever, there was no chair of surgery, while chemistry and philosophy 
were 20 years behind the times. 

In the second period of this new epoch, between 1820 and 1842, 
the Sociedad Hconémica began to receive the beneficial assistance of 
the younger men who had profited by the facilities already existing. 
This resulted in 1830 in the formation within the society of a 
committee on history and another on literature. 

The political changes in Spain following 1820 were of assistance 
to the Sociedad Econémica, the Spanish Comemmant giving to the 
Society for the establishment of a normal school the chapel of one 
of the Augustine orders, also establishing a chair of constitutional 
law in the San Carlos Seminary and in the university. These 
advances, however, were soon counterbalanced by another political 
change in 1824, and the injury thus received was increased by the 
withdrawal of the $32,000 which had been received yearly from the 
municipality for elementary education, and a further withdrawal by 
royal order of February 8, 1825, of all other funds allotted, thus 
rendering it impossible longer to maintain the new free schools. 

During this period a great advance was made in the private schools 
existing in Cuba, the distinction between elementary and superior 
instruction being drawn. Between 1827 and 1830 five new colleges 
were established, the instruction in which was so fine that it was 
reported that there was no longer any need to send young men 
-abroad for their education. Free preliminary instruction, however, 
outside of Habana and Matanzas was in an exceedingly backward 
state. In 1833 the census showed only 9,082 pupils registered in 
the schools of the whole island, this figure, of course, being far 
ereater than those in actual attendance, and comparing very poorly 
with the total population under 15 years of age of between 190,000 
and 200,000 inhabitants. 5 

The period between 1840 and the date of the American occupation 
witnessed a general reform of public instruction throughout Cuba. 
This reform provided, in 1863, for the division of all education into 
primary, secondary, superior, and professional branches. A closer 
cooperation between the educational systems of Spain and Cuba was 
introduced, so that in 1878 a decree was issued by the Spanish Goy- 
ernment making the professorates in the colonies and the Peninsula 
one body, this following a decree in 1871 providing that professors 
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of the University of Havana were eligible for professorships in Spain. 
The validating in Spain of the titles conferred by the university in 
Cuba had already been approved. The various wars through which 
Cuba passed during this period were, of course, obstacles, but not- 
withstanding this a system of education excellent in theory was 
provided. By the decree of June 18, 1880, regulating superior and 
secondary instruction, these branches in Cuba were coordinated with 
the same grades in Spain; furthermore, the establishment of a Second- 
ary Institute in the capital of each Cuban Province was provided for, 
these institutions receiving a subvention from the Governor General, 
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Physical Laboratory and classroom. ] 


the remaining funds necessary for their support being provided by 
the Provinces or municipalities. By 1882 several of these institutes 
had already been established, and by 1886 the plan of study drawn 
up for various faculties of the University of Havana had so broadened 
in character that the courses were excellent. 

In 1883 there were in the island 535 public and 184 private schools. 
The teachers, however, were not punctually paid, and public instruc- 
tion was neglected. General supervision of public instruction was 
vested in the Governor General, and administered by him through a 
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Board of Public Instruction composed of a vice president and 12 
other members appointed by the Home Governor on the recommen- 
dation of the Governor General, its ex officio president. . . . The 
complete course of instruction included Christian doctrine, the out- 
lines of sacred history, reading, writing, the elements of Spanish 
grammar, spelling, arithmetic, and a brief outline of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, and the constitution of the State. Primary 
superior instruction embraced a reasonable extension of the subjects 
mentioned above, and also the principles of geometry, lineal drawing 
and surveying, the rudiments of history and geography, especially of 
Spain, and the elements of physics and natural history. Sewing, 
embroidery, and drawing, as applied to the latter, were included in 
the elementary instruction of girls, for whom the elements of domestic 
hygiene were substituted for arithmetic, industry, and commerce. 
The superior course of elementary instruction was by this same law 
provided free for those children whose parents were not able to pay 
for it. Taxes were provided for the support of the schools thus 
established, and the law required every town of 500 souls to maintain 
at least one elementary school for boys and another for girls, two 
schools for boys and two for girls being required for towns of 2,000 
inhabitants, three in towns of 4,000 inhabitants, the number of 
schools, including private schools, increasing by one for each sex 
for every increase of 2,000 inhabitants, one-third, however, of all 
schools to be public. Superior schools were provided by the law 
in each town of 10,000 inhabitants or more, though they could be 
established in towns of less population if thought advisable by the 
municipal authorities. Kindergarten and night and Sunday schools 
were also provided for in all towns of 10,000 inhabitants or more, and 
a normal school for the education of teachers in the capital of each 
Province, with at least one school in Habana for the education of the 
deaf, dumb, and blind. Secondary education was provided for by 
the Institutes already established, one in the capital of each 
Province. . . . The course in these Institutes covered five years, 
and included Spanish or Latin grammar, the elements of rhetoric 
and poetry, outlines of geography, of universal history, the history 
of Spain, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, plane trigonometry, elements 
of physics and chemistry, outlines of natural history, psychology, 
logic, moral philosophy, physiology, hygiene, and elements of agri- 
culture. . . . Special instruction was furnished in these insti- 
tutions in linear, topographic, ornamental, and figure drawing; in 
the outlines of theoretical and practical agriculture; in industrial 
mechanics and chemistry as applied to the arts, topography, measures 
of area, and construction of plans; in commercial arithmetic and 
bookkeeping, accounts and correspondence, commercial transactions, 
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outlines of political economy, commercial and industrial legislation, 
physical geography and commercial statistics, English, German, and 
Italian languages, and shorthand. Upon the completion of the 
general course of studies in these institutions the pupils were to 
receive the degree of A. B., and were eligible to the University of 
Habana. Those who had taken the special or scientific course were 
eligible to certificates of surveyors or mechanical or chemical experts, 
according to their proficiency in the special studies provided. 

Following the Institutes came the University of Habana with fac- 
ulties in law, medicine and pharmacy, philosophy and_ belles lettres, 
and the exact sciences, although no provision was made for the 
higher education of engineers in the industrial arts, belles lettres, and 
diplomacy, which the official schools of Spain were supposed to cover. 
The law also provided for a school of sculpture, painting, and engray- 
ing in Habana, one for the education of notaries, for an industrial 
college, a veterinary school, a commercial college, and a nautical 
school, and one for master workmen, overseers, and surveyors. Of 
these, however, only the art school, the professional school, the normal 
school, and the school of arts and trades were carried on. The law 
authorized all Spaniards to establish private schools, the privilege of 
inspecting the latter, however, being reserved by the Government. 
As a result of this, many private elementary schools and a number 
of colleges had been established, the latter being incorporated with 
the Institutes for which they prepared their pupils. In others of still 
higher grade, the students could qualify for the university. 

That the laws providing for instruction in Cuba were well intended 
there is no doubt, but the investigations carried on by the United 
States Government at the beginning of the period of the intervention 
in Cuba showed only too plainly that the laws had not been carried 
into effect. While beyond a doubt the 10 years of war and the War 
of Independence had seriously obstructed the carrying out of the 
educational program as defined in these laws, there is no doubt that 
the rural districts were still suffering seriously from a lack of educa- 
tional facilities, although in the cities and larger towns these had 
reached a point of much greater effectiveness than was the case 
during earlier periods. : 

That progress, however, was being made is shown by a comparison 
between the number of schools in existence in 1883, these being 535 
public and 184 private schools, and those on January 1, 1895, there 
being at this latter date 904 public schools employing 998 teachers, 
740 private schools, 70 so-called colleges, 6 Institutes of Secondary 
Instruction employing 64 teachers, 1 university with 58 professors, 
and professional, art, and normal schools, giving employment to 29 
teachers. The public schools were maintained at an expense of 
$768,920, the Institutes at $118,735, the university at an expense of 
$134,350, the professional school at that of $17,800, the art school at 
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$7,050, the normal school at $20,000, and one industrial school at 
$1,000, all these being State institutions, funds for which were pro- 
vided by taxation and Government grants. These figures also com- 
pare with those corresponding to the 12-month period preceding 
October 16, 1899, during which 1,510 schools were in operation 
throughout the island, 755 of these being public, 726 private, and 
29 religious. Their total seating capacity was 114,735 pupils, and 
87,935 children were reported as having attended school. 

The latest period of educational progress in Cuba began, of course, 
with the American intervention, and with the decree published June 
30, 1900, providing the details of the system placed in operation 
during General Wood’s period of government, reorganizing the public- 
school systems of Cuba and making it conform as closely as posible 
with that of the United States. According to the system established, 
a Commissioner of Public Schools was given supreme control of the 
educational facilities of the island. Under him acted a Board of 
Superintendents. The island was divided into school districts of 
three classes: “‘City districts of the first class,” including cities having 
a population of 30,000 or more; ‘City districts of the second class,” 
including those having populations between 10,000 and 30,000; and 
“Municipal districts,’ consisting of each organized municipality 
exclusive of any territory contained therein included in a city 
District. . . . All children between 6 and 14 years of age were 
obliged, according to this law, to attend school, and provisions for 
their reception, attention, and teaching were also compulsory on the 
part of the State. Free education was also provided for residents 
of any district between the ages of 6 and 18, though, as we have 
indicated, compulsory attendance was limited to those between 6 
and 14. Provision was also made by this law for the establishment of 
schools at children’s homes and orphan asylums, as also for evening 
schools in those districts where petition to this effect was received 
from the parents or guardians of a sufficient number of children to 
guarantee the average evening attendance at 12 or more. A school 
year beginning on the 1st day of September of each year and closing 
on the 31st of August of the succeeding year was provided, and the 
period of compulsory attendance either at public, private, or parochial 
schools of children between 6 and 14 was not less than 20 weeks 
during each school year, at least 10 weeks of which, commencing 
with the first 4 weeks of the year, should be consecutive. The proper 
regulations against the employment of children under 14 years of 
age were included in the law with the penalties prescribed for failure 
to obey these regulations. 

The law also provided for the establishment of a Teachers’ Institute 
to be held during the summer of each year, the attendance upon 
which on the part of all teachers was compulsory, the funds required 
for conducting such institutes to be furnished by an amount of $5 
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deposited by each teacher. Provision was also made for the con- 
tinuation of the Provincial Institutes, and also for the University of 
Habana with three faculties, those of letters and sciences, of medicine 
and pharmacy, and of law. The first was to include the schools of 
letters and philosophy, of pedagogy, of sciences, of engineers, elec- 
tricians, and architects, and of agriculture; the second was to include 
the school of medicine, that of pharmacy, of dental surgery, and of 
veterinarians; while the faculty of law was to include the school of 
civic law, that of public law, and that of notaries public. The proper 
provisions were made for the government of the university, and for 
the courses to be given therein. 

That progress under this system was rapid, and that those in 
immediate charge of the work had its success and the good of Cuba 
at heart is shown by the rapidity with which schools were established 
throughout the island, this being such that at the end of June, 1900, 
there were about 3,000 public schools giving employment to about 
3,500 teachers, instructing some 130,000 pupils at an estimated 
expense for the year of $4,000,000. Of course, a great deal yet 
remained to be done, but we believe that we can conservatively state 
that this department of the Government has been under the control 
of men truly interested in their work and conscious of the fact that 
the future of Cuba depended upon the efficiency with which educa- 
tional facilities were made available to the children. . . . No 
backward step has been taken, and at this writing we doubt if there 
is a single district in the island where educational facilities of some 
kind or another are not available to the inhabitants. d 

An idea of the progress that has been made since the island 
obtained its independence is shown by the following, these figures being 
taken from the census of the island of 1907: The number of children 
from 5 to 17, inclusive, was 54,445, or 26.4 per cent of the population, 
a figure much lower than appeared in the census of 1899. Of this 
number 171,017, or 31.6 per cent, attended school during the year 
ending the 30th of September, 1907. This compares very favorably 
with the 15.7 per cent shown by the census of 1899. Of the total of 
children of scholastic age 110,810 lived in cities of more than 25,000 
inhabitants, and of these 55,336, or about 50 per cent, attended 
school, this figure comparing with 33 per cent, while the proportion 
corresponding to the rest of the island, 26.9 per cent, shown in the 
census of 1907 compares with 11.5 per cent shown in that of 1899. 
This also is very favorable. With reference to the number of inhabit- 
ants of 10 years or more who could read, the results of this census 
show these to be 837,958, or 56.6 per cent of the 1,481,573 inhabit- 
ants of this age. Of the total inhabitants of the island 40.9 per cent 
were able to read, this figure comparing with 36 per cent in 1899, 
27.7 per cent in 1887, and 19.2 per cent in 1861. 
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Figures given out by President Zayas in his message to Congress 
delivered last November stated that public instruction was given 
in 5,839 classrooms by 5,932 teachers. The total rental paid by 
the Government was $529,640.00. . . . Eighty-nine traveling 
teachers gave instruction to pupils living in sparsely settled districts 
where the establishment of a regular school was not justified, their 
services being rendered in 102 districts to 212 groups of scholars 
made up of a total of 4,657 children. Night schools also have been 
held in 37 classrooms, instruction being given to a total of 2,443 
pupils. Private instruction was given in 884 classrooms by 1,127 
teachers to 25,147 pupils. During the last scholastic year 56 new 
classrooms in which public daily instruction was given, 8 in which 
night schools were held, and 5 devoted to kindergarten instruction 
were added to those existing at the end of the previous school year. 
Progress has also been made in the construction of the buildings 
destined to contain the Institutes of the Provinces of Havana and 
Santa Clara, while the new building for this purpose in Matanzas has 
been completed and everything installed ready for active work. 
The normal schools provided for are in operation in each Province, 
with the exception of Camagiiey. In Havana a domestic science 
school has been established, and the work carried on therein has 
received the most favorable comment from specialists from abroad 
who have examined it. 

The State also furnishes through the six agricultural schools, one 
established in each Province, special agricultural education to groups 
in each school consisting of about 14 or 15 scholars chosen by selec- 
tion of the fittest from among those applying for entry, and in these 
schools special and detailed knowledge of agriculture and of allied 
subjects is furnished. The buildings occupied by these schools are 
all the property of the State and are ample in size. 

The figures previously given regarding private schools show a con- 
tinuation in operation of a large number of these, and it can be said 
that among them are many whose system of instruction is first 
class, comparing favorably with that given in similar institutions 
in other countries. . . . Contact with the high officials of the 
Educational Department of Cuba rapidly convinces one of the fact 
that there is a heartfelt seriousness and earnestness among them, 
and that it is fully realized that Cuba’s hope lies in the improvement 
in the education of her people. In the words of one of these officials, 
who has occupied a high position in the Department of Agriculture 
during and ever since the American occupation, “The Cuban people 
are moving forward toward the attainment of their most cherished 
ideals in their desire to enjoy present stable government, in the cer- 
tainty that they may determine their own destiny in the future, 


and in the belief that they will attain this by means of venereal 
instruction.” 


THE PASSING OF RUY 


N MARCH 1, 1923, at his home in Petropolis, death claimed 

Ruy Barbosa, plunging all Brazil into mourning for the 

great statesman who for fifty years had labored for the 

progress of the nation. Famous the world over, of great 

intellect, an illustrious jurist, a powerful orator, and a patriot with 

the vision of the pure in heart, he labored always for Brazil, which 
now feels itself orphaned indeed. 

No honors were too great for the sorrowing nation to bestow upon 
her dead patriarch, who was buried in the Sao Jodo Batista Cemetery 
of Rio de Janeiro with all the solemn funeral pomp of a chief of state. 

Ruy Barbosa, the son of Dr. Joio José Barbosa de Oliveira and 
Dona Maria Adelia Barbosa de Oliveira, was born in Sao Salvador, 
State of Bahia, Brazil, on November 5, 1849. He began his education 
at between four and five years of age, showing very early in life his 
studious bent. His first oratorical efforts prompted a prophecy on 
the part of one of his teachers that he would be notable in the future 
courts of Bahia. This prophecy was reiterated by all the professors 
of the Gymnasio Bahiano, where he received his early training, as 
he displayed mature powers of concentration and application when 
but a school boy. In 1886 he entered the Law School of Recife, 
finishing his course in Sao Paulo University with companions of a 
brilliant generation. In 1869 Ruy Barbosa became a journalist on 
the staff of A Independencia, where he began his fight for the abolition 
of slavery. He finished his university studies in 1870, returning to 
his native city to practice law and in 1872 to write upon conscription, 
religious questions, the direct election, and other weighty problems. 
Five years later he became the managing editor of Diario do Bahia. 
In 1878-79 he was a member of the provincial assembly. In 1880 he 
was requested to draft a bill for direct elections, which he defended. 
When direct election was decreed, Ruy Barbosa was elected to rep- 
resent a district of Bahia. One of his works at this time was the 
preparation of two bills on primary and secondary education, which 
were not presented to Congress, but for which the Government 
rewarded him with the title of councillor. He also founded the Liga 
de Ensino or Education League, in the magazine of which he trans- 
lated works on education from English. In 1884 he drafted an 
abolitionist bill, and many abolitionist articles for the Journal do 
Commercio. In 1890 Ruy Barboso prepared a draft of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of Brazil. Three years later he was obliged 
to leave the country for political reasons but continued to write from 
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For 50 years one cf the most eminent figures in Brazilian national and international affairs. 
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Buenos Aires, Lisbon, and London articles for the Journal do Com- 
mercio. In 1895 he returned to Rio de Janeiro, being elected to the 
Senate from Bahia and made a recorder of the Civil Law Commission 
in 1902. In 1905 Ruy Barbosa was reelected senator and president 
of the Senate in 1907. 

In the same year he was appointed to represent Brazil at the 
second conference at the Hague, where he was eminently successful 
in upholding the principle of equal rights of small nations before the 
court and presenting a project for a permanent international court. 
The following year Yale University invited the distinguished jurist 
to give the first series of lectures on law ever delivered by a foreigner 
in that university. 

He was nominated for President on July 26, 1913, but withdrew 
his candidacy in December of the same year. During the presidency 
of Wenceslio Braz, Ruy Barbosa’s influence was felt when Brazil 
aligned herself with the Allies in 1914. His addresses as ambassador 
at the Argentine centennial celebration outlined Brazil’s position on 
the side of the Allies. 

In August, 1918, all Brazil celebrated the jubilee of this great 
jurist, statesman, and patriot. France, England, Portugal, Belgium, 
and Italy joined in paying tribute to the man who in half a century of 
intellectual and civic life had devoted his brilliant mind and untiring 
spirit to the service of his country. The President proclaimed a holi- 
day in honor of Ruy Barbosa, attending in person the open air mass 
celebrated that day. Two years later the people of Brazil in con- 
sideration of past services voted to give an annual honorarium of 
100 contos to Ruy Barbosa in addition to his salary as senator. He 
was also granted leave of absence, December 23, 1921, to attend as 
member, the Permanent Court of International Justice of the League 
of Nations. 

Ruy Barbosa in private life was a man of simple tastes, a loving 
husband and father, finding his greatest pleasure among his books, 
his friends, and his family. His death came on March 1, terminating 
a long and useful life devoted to the progress of his nation. His body 
was brought to le in state in the Bibliotheca Nacional, of which he 
had long been director, and there the citizenry of every class filed 
eravely and silently past the earthly remains of the Father of the 
Brazilian Constitution. Cabinet ministers, members of his family, 
and university students acted as pallbearers, while the diplomatic 
corps, government officials and delegations from innumerable societies 
and the entire university, as well as the crowds of citizens, accom- 
panied his body with its military escort to his last resting place. 
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N PURSUIT of one of the many definite plans of the Mexican 
department of public education for the spread of popular 
education in a practical and helpful manner, Srta. Eulalia 
Guzman, director of the committee for the campaign against 

illiteracy, organized under the department just mentioned, has 
issued a formal call upon all Mexican citizens, without distinction of 
sex, age, profession, religious or political belief, to take an active 
part in the second literacy campaign for the year 1923. 

In this call Srta. Guzman says: 


This committee appeals to the patriotism of all Mexicans and the altruistic and 
humanitarian sentiments of all residents of Mexico, that they may come to the aid 
of those who have already put their shoulders to the wheel in the great task of redeem- 
ing an entire country from illiteracy. 

The first crusade against illiteracy, waged last year with the utmost devotion by 
a small group of persons steadfast in their faith and unremitting in their efforts, 
resulted in 50,000 persons being taught to read and write Spanish, a result equivalent 
to the first school year’s work in those subjects. Excellent as this result was, the 
committee firmly believes that this year many more men and women, conscious of 
his social need and eager to be of service, will join the ranks of volunteer teachers, 
thus making it possible that the results of 1923 will be even more commendable. 

Those who undertake this transcendent task of teaching illiterates to read and 
write Spanish, in some cases even teaching their pupils to speak it too, may use half 
an hour a day, or every alternate day, of their leisure time, or Sundays and holidays 
if they prefer. The class may be held in the home, the garden, or some public place, 
and may consist of one or more illiterates wishful of acquiring the rudiments of 
education in the language of their country. 

The director of the campaign will be glad to provide all who generously offer their 
services in this work with material for instruction, if so desired. The request for 
teaching material should be accompanied by the names and addresses of the illiterates 
to be taught and the date when the class is to begin. Upon request, the department 
of public education grants a certificate as honorary teacher to anyone who undertakes 
this work. 

The committee is planning a national literacy day when, throughout the entire 
Republic, teachers and pupils will assemble in the centers of population. In this 
annual festival well-deserved recognition and honor will be given to those who have 
rendered this noble and truly patriotic service, not only to their own country but 
to the entire race, inspiring us with renewed courage to continue our crusade until 
its ultimate purpose—a literate Mexico—has been achieved. All who pledge them- 
selves to this transcendent task may be assured of the deep gratitude of the committee 
in charge of the work. 
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In a further statement Srta. Guzman pointed out eight methods 
by any one of which the public can help in this illiteracy campaign, 
as follows: 


1. By serving as volunteer teachers. 

2. By giving financial support to private educational institutions. 

3. By organizing educational societies. 

4. By founding schools for children or adults, principally in poverty-stricken 
villages in remote districts. 

5. By owners of large estates providing means for the education of their laborers 
and others, without distinction of sex; and by factory owners or managers facilitating 
the education of their respective workers and their children. Such action would 
be the fulfillment of that clause of the constitution which, referring to managers 
of industrial and agricultural enterprises, reads: 

““They should likewise establish schools, infirmaries, and other necessary institu- 
tions for community service. ” 

6. By aiding struggling schools in small towns distant from cities with school 
supplies, books, ete. 

7. By establishing or helping to establish public libraries. 

8. By becoming financially responsible for the education of a child or a young 
man or woman conspicuous for intelligence or a desire to contribute to the public 
welfare. 


Hardly more than a month after the first call was issued, Srta. 
Guzman was able to announce that 6,000 middle-class men and 
women, good citizens all, had responded by enrolling themselves as 
volunteer teachers, while more than 2,000 students had also mani- 
fested their desire to put into practice their ideals of social service. 
One young woman student has already taught 200 illiterates to read 
and write, a record of which all Hence, as well as the teacher, may 
indeed be justlyproud. 
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AN INNOVATION IN 
TOR BOATS ON THE 
MAGDALENA .. oY 








HE safe arrival recently of the sea sled Zuz in the port of 
Girardot, the head of navigation on the Magdalena River, 
after a magnificently successful maiden trip from the coast 
of the Atlantic, marks another great step forward in the 

constantly shortening itinerary in the navigation of that greatest 
but most uncertain and difficult of the waterways of Colombia. 

It was only last November that this new 50-foot type of sea sled 
boat was launched from the ways in the plant of the Sea Sled Co. at 
West Mystic, Connecticut, shattering, later, in its official trials all 
preconceived ideas as to the possible economic efficiency of the 
motor boat in the carrying of weight at great speed. 

To those who have been confronted with the problem of trans- 
porting any amount of weight at speed, in boats, particularly in 
shallow waters, and who are familiar with the inefficiencies of the 
conventional type of boats in this work, this sea sled came as a 
revelation. An increase in useful load carrying of 100 per cent 
showed a decrease in speed of only about 10 per cent, and the boat 
under this abnormal overload has proved much faster than even 
her guaranteed speed. 

Sea sleds in themselves are, of course, not absolutely new, having 
been built for the past eight years. The form of boat is entirely dif- 
ferent from any of the more commonly known types, such as round- 
bottom or V-bottom types. In short, a sea sled is a combination of 
three patents as originated by Mr. Albert Hickman, president of the 
Sea Sled Co. (Ltd.). These patents correspond to three main innova- 
tions: First, there is the shape of the hull itself, which is radically 
different from other types, inasmuch as its bottom sections are of the 
inverted V model rather than the regular V or round bottom; second, 
the propeller, instead of being the submerged screw propeller type, 
is a surface propeller; and third, the rudder is of the side plate 
type. 

In the hull itself, the inverted V sections of the bottom permit of 
no water being displaced sideways as is done in other forms and, 
therefore, a practically positive pressure is maintained beneath the 
bottom of the boat so that adhesion is reduced to a minimum. Itis a 
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type of hull that is exceptionally seaworthy and has shown great 
possibilities in its ability to carry weight at speed. 

The efficiencies of the surface propeller come from the fact that 
no shafts or struts are dragged through the water and that only 
those parts that are propulsion-generating members are submerged. 
Another great advantage with surface propellers lies in the fact that 
they are not bothered by any weed growths. 

The side plate rudders give still additional efficiency to the com- 
pleted sea sled inasmuch as, except when they are being used as 
rudders, they offer practically no resistance to the speed of the boat, 
as they are built on a line which is a prolongation of the side. They 
also are so designed as to not be bothered by weeds or damaged by 
submerged obstructions. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE SEA SLED “LUZ” AT THE PORT OF GIRARDOT, COLOMBIA. 


It has always been an established fact that a sea sled would carry 
more weight at speed than any other form of motor boat, but the 
exigencies of the work to be done by this new type made necessary 
the creating of an exceptional sea sled, one even more efficient than 
its predecessors. 

The Magdalena River, which is the main waterway of Colombia, 
the country in which this new type was to be used, is both wide and 
deep, yet in some places shallowing down to a depth of only 3 feet 
or less. Moreover, the current of this river is quite rapid. Because 
of its shallow passages, the use of boats of the type and speed seen 
in freight work in ordinary river navigation has not been practicable. 
So transportation is handled by fleets of stern-wheel river steamers, 
similar to those formerly used on our Mississippi River. These 
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steamers are wood burners and, as is true of all of this type, are slow 
and difficult to maneuver. The trip from Barranquilla, the seacoast 
town, inland to Girardot, the port of Bogota, a distance of approxi- 
mately 560 miles, has meant a journey on these steamers of from 
two to three weeks. 

The more prominent, enterprising Colombians have for the past 
10 or 12 years endeavored to establish some form of fast river trans- 
portation. For them were developed the original gliding boats and 
ricochets, but these proved unable to carry any great amount of 
freight and still maintain some speed. 

During last winter the Sea Sled Co. (Ltd.) was offered, through 
Sr. Gonzalo Mejia, of Medellin, Colombia, the opportunity of solving 
this problem, and the measure of success achieved is shown in the per- 
formance of this first sea sled Luz which has just completed her first 
trip on the Magdalena River. 

A great amount of experimenting has been necessary in the develop- 
ment of this new model. The boat itself has molded dimensions of 
47 feet in length with 12 feet of beam, its over-all length being 
approximately 50 feet. The contract called for the accommodation 
of 20 passengers in a protected forward compartment, the carrying 
of those passengers and their baggage, a total weight of 5,500 pounds, 
at a speed of 30 miles per hour, with very shallow draft, together 
with 500 gallons of gasoline. 

The construction of the boat is exceptionally strong; it is triple 
planked with mahogany, a layer of canvas being laid in marine glue 
between each layer of planking. It is very heavy and generously 
timbered with oak. 

There are four motors of the Sterling six-cylinder dolphin model, 
each of 200 horsepower and each connected to its own individual 
surface propeller. These four motors have been so installed as to 
permit of great accessibility. A Delco electric generating and 
lighting set with its batteries provides current for illumination and 
for the operation of motor-driven gasoline pumps and accessories. 

The pilot house is located above the forward compartment and 
the engine room. Mounted on top of the steering column are the 
four throttle controls, one set to each motor, the throttle controls 
being mounted on top of the quadrant. The controls to the reverse 
gears of the two wing motors are carried up to this pilot house, so 
that the pilot, by using the two wing motors, has a one-man control 
boat in its maneuvering around docks, ete. The controls to the 
reverse gears of the two center motors are left in the engine room 
and these motors are thrown in, once the boat has started on its 
journey in midstream. A crew of two men only are needed for the 
operation of the boat. In the engine room are provided benches and 
lockers for repair work and for the storage of parts. 
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Aft of the engine room there is also a space for the carrying of the 
baggage of the 20 passengers. 

Immediately following the launching of the boat the official trials 
were held. On the first run a total of 28 passengers was carried—a 
total passenger weight of 4,320 pounds. The four Sterling motors 
ran at 1,450 revolutions per minute with a result in speed of 34.61 
miles per hour. Driving the motors at the same number of revolu- 
tions in an endeavor to ascertain to what extent it could be overloaded 
without increasing the horsepower, 48 passengers were carried on 
the next run—a weight of 6,815 pounds—showing a speed of 32.93 
miles per hour. Going still further in the endeavor to overload the 
boat, 65 passengers were carried, a weight of 9,595 pounds, and using 
the same amount of horsepower the boat showed the remarkable 
speed of 31.03 miles per hour. In other words, by carrying this 
abnormal overload, of 122 per cent beyond a reasonable load, and 
with the use of no additional power, the speed of the boat fell off 
only 114 per cent. 

The average fuel consumption is remarkably low considering the 
great amount of weight carried. The first fuel consumption tests 
were made with a light passenger load at 30 miles per hour. Under 
these conditions the total fuel consumption was approximately 69 
gallons per hour. Increasing the number of passengers to 51 and 
maintaining the same boat speed of 30 miles per hour, the fuel con- 
sumption was only 78? gallons per hour, making an increase in fuel 
used of only 92 gallons while maintaining the same speed with the 
weight increased by 41 persons. 

After all, the fairest way of comparing efficiencies of boats is by 
fieuring it all down to the basis of weight per horsepower. 

The boat itself, with the amount of gasoline, weight, and equip- 
ment carried on these three trial runs referred to is 31,000 pounds. 
Therefore, on the first run with a passenger load of 4,320 pounds, a 
total weight of 35,320 pounds, there was shown a speed of 34.61 miles 
per hour with a total weight of boat and passengers of 44.25 pounds 
per horsepower. . 

The second run, carrying 48 people weighing 6,815 pounds, estab- 
lishing a total weight of 37,815 pounds, showed a speed of 32.93 miles 
per hour with a weight of 47.25 pounds per horsepower. 

The third run, carrying a load of 65 passengers, weighing 9,595 
pounds, making a total weight of 40,595 pounds, showed a speed of 
31.03 miles per hour with a weight of 50.75 pounds per horsepower. 

Comparing these speeds with their corresponding weights per 
horsepower, it will be seen that this new sea sled is running with just 
about twice the efficiency that has been shown hitherto in other types 
of boats of corresponding weights per horsepower. This statement 
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TYPES OF SEA SLEDS. 


Upper: The “Orlo III,”’ a 36-foot sea sled, equipped with 600 h. p. motor, which averaged 58 miles an hour 
in six runs under official test, thus winning the distinction of being the fastest boat in the world. Lower: 
i sea ae row boat .especially adapted for an out-board motor. Of this type, several sizes are manu- 

ctured. 
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regards the speed only; very probably any other type of boat with 
this abnormal overload would not keep afloat. 

Several very unusual points are noticed in the operation of this 
boat—it is exceedingly easy to maneuver, its turning radius is 
very short indeed, and there is an entire absence of vibration. At 
full speed there is hardly any wake in the form of waves. ‘This alone 
would indicate great possibilities in the use of such craft in canals and 
shallow rivers, where boats throwing the customary large waves wash 
away the banks. 

Among the many prominent Colombians who, in addition to Sr. 
Gonzalo Mejia, have evinced a keen interest in the evolution and 
success of the sled boat Luz, the pioneer of the fleet which it is con- 
fidently expected will soon be launched by the Compafia Colombo- 
Americana de Navegacion, may be mentioned the President of 
Colombia and Mme. Ospina, the latter being the distinguished sponsor 
of the Luz, and the Colombian Minister and Mme. Olaya. 





A STEAMER ON THE MAGDALENA RIVER 


MADEIRA ~ oo. 











By Freperick L. Horrman. 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J. 


AR AWAY, in the northeastern corner of the Brazilian Republic, 
where the turgid waters of the Beni River, in their long descent 
from the Bolivian highlands, combine with the Mamoré to 
form the great Madeira, nature for ages past has interposed 19 

impassable barriers toman’s easy progress across the vast expanse of the 
great Southern Continent. As yet an almost virgin territory, few eyes, 
save those of primitive man, have rested upon the matchless beauty 
of a scene to which only a Parkman or a Thoreau could do justice. 
Incredible must have been the toil and effort of those who, of neces- 
sity, made the journey through the untamed wilderness from Guayara 
Mirim, on the Mamoré, to San Antonio, at the head of navigation 
on the Madeira, before the building of the railway, which now makes 
easy the way of the traveler from the Andean plateau to the illimita- 
ble plains of the Atlantic seaboard. Not less toilsome, not less 
daring, not less deadly, than the story of the Isthmian waterway is 
the great achievement of the Madeira-Mamoré Railway, brought 
to a successful termination in 1912, when the dreams of men whose 
names are even now almost forgotten at last came true. 

So near, and yet so far, lie the falls of the Madeira to the line which 
connects Bolivia with Brazil. The forest hides the view, or a river 
bend deprives the traveler of a sight which, once seen, is never 
likely to be forgotten. But an extra day or two, a little trouble 
and some persistence, combined with a fixed determination not to 
take no for an answer, easily yield surprising results. There are 
no guide books and few guides to aid the traveler in search of the 
picturesque. As yet, an immense country, but a few miles from the 
railway, is an almost untouched wilderness! The falls, or rapids, 
almost within view from many of the stopping places, can only be 
reached by those who have the advantage of special facilities, readily 
secured, however, through the ever-courteous and considerate 
management at Porto Velho. The regular trains run only once a 
week, so that the ordinary means of travel are of no avail. But 
‘where there is a will, there is a way,’ and hardly more than a 
strong hint is needed to secure the assistance essential to the attain- 
ment of the wish for a glimpse into the wonderland of the Amazonian 
forest region. 
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Of the long series of rapids of the Madeira, the most beautiful and 
impressive is Theotonio, perhaps half a mile from the railway and 
possibly 25 kilometers from San Antonio. It was from this point, 
on an overcast Sunday morning, that I set forth on my journey of 
discovery, in a comfortable motor launch, with a small party of 
friends, each of whom contributed his share to make the trip a memo- 
rable one. San Antonio, from the river, has much the appearance 
of an Italian settlement on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. Some 
of the houses are built on piles, as a safeguard against a possibly 
abnormal rise in the ever-changing waters of the river. The aspect 
is one of surpassing picturesqueness. Near by, almost visible from 
the shore, are the falls of San Antonio, a worthy ending of the broiling 
masses of angry waters for more than 200 miles to Guayara Mirim. 





THE AUTHOR ON THE RIVER EDGE ABOVE THE FALLS. 


The village soon fades out of view, as the boatman steers for the 
placid lakelike expanse, past densely wooded islands and reeflike 
rock barriers. A flock of wild pigeons rises in fright at the churning 
of the motor, while occasionally the water is disturbed by a Bodo, a 
porpoiselike creature, in a playful mood. The waterside is singularly 
impressive, regardless of the apparent monotony of the shore line, 
fringed by tropical foliage of alien aspect to the wanderer from 
northern latitudes. Countless trees, with trunks of curious shapes, 
or giant roots supporting a majestic growth, often white, like ghostly 
birches, set off against a solid wall of darkest green. 

Along the banks, often 30 feet above the water level, le masses 
of large bowlders, seemingly out of place. A geologist would revel 
in speculations as to what mighty forces of nature have played with 
mankind’s destiny in the formation of the river’s course. Small 
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groves of ancient cedars recall the California shore at Monterey. 
Now and then shght rapids disturb the otherwise unruffled surface 
of the water. Passing logs and tree débris give to the river a strong 
resemblance to the lower Mississippi. 

At all times the strong current and hidden shoals suggest prudence 
in navigation. Wide sandy beaches are common and invariably the 
resting places of strange water fowl. Now and then, such a beach, 
or “playa,” bears evidence of cultivation for the raising of luscious 
melons and a fine variety of beans. The tropical wilderness yields 
little to sustain the life of man, and woe unto him who ventures too 
far from the faint trails that here and there suggest the nearness of a 
human habitation. Large-sized and hideous Urubé, or scavenger 
birds, seemingly watch the boat with cruel and eager eyes for the 
chance of a feast, if a floating tree trunk should wreck a native craft 
beyond the reach of help. Storks and cranelike birds give a more 
pleasing aspect to a scene of matchless grandeur, amidst a silence 
which is awe-inspiring. Two hours of such travel seem to lengthen 
into days of deathless memory. But now the stillness is broken by the 
first sounds of the distant roar of the falls. 

It is almost noon when a point is reached where a landing seems 
feasible. The shore is strewn with gigantic bowlders, which to climb 
for a vantage point from which to see the vast stretch of wild waters 
is no easy task. Some natives, with pronounced Indian features, 
approach the boat and the party, which is making preparations for 
luncheon. The natives stand by in silence and soon walk away 
to complete arrangements for a fishing trip to the foot of the falls. 
The landing place was a happy choice, though arduously made. Only 
a short distance inland, while seeking for a path into the jungle, I 
came across the remains of the old Collins road, the last remnant of an 
ill-fated expedition. Luck favored my efforts to secure a good photo- 
graph of this historic relic of bygone American enterprise in the 
Tropics, while later, at Porto Velho, I was shown the only remaining 
engine, the Col. Church, still in use on the Madeira-Mamoré Railway. 

I lingered long amid the shrubbery forming a junglelike wilderness, 
with here and there a trace of an overgrown trail. Who had not 
wandered over these rock-strewn river margins? What sufferings 
and deprivations had not been endured to blaze a path for others to 
follow and in time expand into a road of steel? As early as 1846 
Senor José Augustinus Palacios had placed on record his conviction 
that ‘This inconvenience [of passing around the falls] might easily 
be surmounted.”’ But it was no easy task to achieve this engineering 
success. Twenty-two years later another dreamer, Sefior Ignacio 
Arauz (the father of Sefior Rodolfo Arauz, delegado for the colonial 
territory of Bolivia), voiced like hopes, conditioned by peace and pros- 
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perity, courage and energy, still far from fulfillment. In the early 
fifties Lieutenant Gibbon, of the United States Navy, had surveyed the 
river for an overland route, describing the 19 falls and recommending 
a mule road, which later formed substantially the route chosen for 
the great railway. On September 30, 1851, he had paused at the 
falls of Theotonio, making record of the fact that he had been attacked 
with bilious fever, which left him worn out and haggard. My hands 





A REMNANT OF THE OLD COLLINS ROAD. 


held the time-stained second volume of the Exploration of the Valley 
of the Amazon, published by the Government in 1854. The quaint 
illustrations reveal aspects of native life long since changed to more 
civilized, but less picturesque, conditions. 

Describe the falls? As well attempt a painting of the sunset as the 
celestial ball of fire passes for the night behind the cloud of mist, 
characteristic of the river country. A German engineer, by the name 
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of Franz Keller, employed by the Brazilian Government in 1867-68 
to survey for a feasible route, happily has left behind a practical work 
of surpassing merit, published with commendable enterprise by 
Appleton & Co. in 1874, beautifully illustrated with rare steel 
engravings, including one of the the Theotonio Falls (opposite p. 47). 
He gives the width of the river here as 700 meters and the height of 
the falls as 10 meters. He writes: ‘Over a large shoal and some flat 
islands we could see the rising water spray of the mighty falls of 
Theotonio . . . seen from the foot of a projecting hill, crowned 
with the remnants of the Destacamento, the many breaks of the Theo- 
tonio cataract offered indeed a grand spectacle. It extends over the 
whole river and has a general angle of 45°. In the middle of it emerges 
a rocky cone, whose dark color contrasts sharply with the dazzling 





A VIEW OF THE RAPIDS. 


white foam and spray. Close to the right bank the waves rise to a 
height of 10 meters, and we saw here the gigantic trunk of a tree 
drifting as if it were a light reed.” 

There came back to me Kipling’s immortal lines, “If you can dream 
and not make dreams your master; if you can think and not make 
thoughts your aim.” One dreamer after another came away from 
this section of matchless suggestion to do and dare the seemingly 
hopeless, inspired to dare, but too feeble to do. Here stood Sefior 
Ignacio Arauz, to give utterance to the voice of hope, and one might 
paraphrase the words beneath the painting of the North West Passage 
by Millais and exclaim, “It might be done and Bolivia should do it!” 
But neither Bolivia nor Brazil, nor both combined, could at this early 
day have brought to a successful termination the Madeira-Mamoré 
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Railway, which since 1912 has connected the Atlantic seaboard with 
the Andean Mountains and the Pacific. 

For an unforgettable hour I rested on the shore of the river in view 
of the falls, undisturbed in my reveries by the never-ceasing roar of 
rushing waters. My mind drifted back to the eventful days of 
1878, when first the Mercedita, then the Metropolis, then the City of 
Richmond, and the tugs Juno and Brazil had left Philadelphia with 
shiploads of daring or desperate men, some destined never to reach 
their destination, others predestined never to return. I thought of 
the parties sent out to make the first surveys, their incredible suffer- 
ings, the poor food, the long line of sick and dying, with a memory of 
the desolate graveyard at Candelaria, where so many, known and 
unknown, lie at rest. There came to me a vision of Joe Byers, the 





AT THE FOOT OF THEOTONIO FALLS. 


dauntless, the man of ‘unceasing energy and unvarying fixedness of 
purpose’’; of Colonel Church, the man of farsighted vision; of 
Thomas Collins and Philip Collins, pride of American enterprise in 
foreign lands. For aught I knew, they all had rested where I was 
taking my siesta, and here had dreamed their dreams of what my 
eyes beheld as a now complete achievement, but by other minds and 
other hands than the pioneers of the ill-fated expedition of 1878. 

It was a place to dream of the mysterious past, when faith-inspired 
priests first penetrated this wilderness to convert the savage Cari- 
punas; of the crowded days when bold explorers, in search of an El 
Dorado, turned back in despair at the obstacles interposed by nature 
to easy progress over the Madeira waterway. In wonderment I 
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closed my eyes, while the warm rays of the sun brought home to me 
the reality of the Tropics, far from the haunts of men: 


At last my eager eyes behold 
The great Theotonio Falls, 

Another longed-for, youthful dream, 
One of my childhood calls; 

For wild adventure and strange sights, 
Through nature’s open door, 

My heart rejoices at the sound 
Of the Theotonio roar. 


A seething, broiling, lawless mass, 
No raft could pass through this, 

And yet I’d gladly brave the risk 
Of what I sadly miss; 

Theotonio Falls! In all the world 
No more inspiring sight 

Of nature’s powers, half-revealed, 
And God’s transcending might. 





KARIPUN INDIANS IN NATIVE CANOE IN THE MADEIRA RIVER. 


As the boat passed down the stream on her homeward voyage, a 
marvellous silvery sheen gave to the mist-hung waters a fairylike 
vista into an unknown world. The sun, near to the horizon, was 
half hid by banks of clouds, while a refreshing breeze relieved 
the humid heat of the long, warm day. No insects troubled me, where 
I had expected clouds of biting flies and other insects. Now and 
then a firefly would throw a golden flash into the blackness of the 
jungle vegetation. Downstream the journey was made in half the 
time, and soon the boat was back at San Antonio. To my joy, the 
steersman decided to risk the return to Porto Velho through the 
falls of San Antonio. It had not been done before with a motor boat, 
certainly not this year. The waters, at first as smooth as a millpond, 
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soon changed into a current of increasing force, carrying the boat 
swiftly into the cauldron of seething, foaming liquid, seemingly 
beyond man’s power to master by his utmost skill. Yet, the waters 
looked tame compared with Theotonio. What a joy it would be to 
pass through these whirlpools on a balsa, or raft, steered by silent 
river Indians from the Upper Beni! In less time than it takes to 
relate, the journey was made and the Indian helmsman laughs at the 
anxiety of the wanderer from far-off lands. To him, it’s all in the 
day’s work. 

Soon the pleasant shore lines of Porto Velho came in sight. Wist- 
fully I look back upon the placid waters of the Madeira, which I 
shall never see again. Happily, I recall other sights and scenes 
along the great railway, far down to Guayara Mirim in the Matto 
Grosso country. In humility I think of those who here achieved 
one of the greatest of engineering triumphs. They were men; they 
were brave; and—they were Americans. Through the tangled web 
of the memory of my wanderings, like a thread of gold runs this 
recollection of the Madeira-Mamoré Railway and of Theotonio 
falls. It was worth while and something would be wanting in my 
view of the world and its wonders if I had missed this. 
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T A MEETING of the representative American business men 
of Haiti, held at the American Consulate at Port au Prince 
on March 16, the American Chamber of Commerce of 
Haiti was organized. At the first executive session held 

on March 19, the secretary reported a membership of 38 active and 
31 associate members, and assurances were received of at least 15 
additional nonresident active members and 20 associate members. 
The adoption of a constitution and by-laws was suspended pending 
advices from the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, but a basis of organization was approved by the general 
meeting, which read as follows: 


The object of the American Chamber of Commerce of Haiti shall be to further 
the development of commerce between the United States and the Republic of Haiti, 
to collect and disseminate information, to examine questions pertaining to their 
commercial and industrial relations, to encourage and facilitate the transaction of 
business between them, and especially to promote American interests in the Republic 
of Haiti. 

The American Chamber of Commerce of Haiti is pledged to loyally support the 
convention between the Republic of Haiti and the United States and to aid in every 
way in the attainment of the expressed objects of this convention, but it 1s expressly 
provided that national and international politics are not a proper field for the chamber 
and that political discussions shall be definitely excluded. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Membership shall consist of three classes: 

1. Active members, who shall be— 

(a) American citizens, resident in Haiti. 

(b) American firms established in Haiti, which shall be represented by 
their respective resident agents. 

(c) American firms with commercial or industrial interests in Haiti, which 
may nominate a member or officer of the firm as its representative in 
the chamber. 

2. Associate members, who shall be individuals or firms of any nationality who 
represent American industries in Haiti, or who are engaged in commerce 
between Haiti and the United States. 

3. Honorary members, who shall be nominated by the membership committee. 

Active members only shall be entitled to a vote in the executive session of the 
chamber, but any member shall have the privilege of introducing resolutions and 
taking part in the discussions at the general meetings of the chamber. 

It is expressly provided that a majority of the officers elected shall be American 
citizens, resident in Haiti, who are actively connected with American business 
interests, and that the determination of matters of policy and amendments of the 
chamber’s statutes shall require the approval of a majority of the American members 
of the board of directors. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


The headquarters of the chamber shall be located at Port au Prince,but branches 
may be established at the discretion of the executive committee. The management 
shall be vested in an executive committee, composed of the president, vice president, 
and secretary, and two members of the board of directors, who shall be chosen by the 
board. 

Regular meetings of the board of directors shall be held monthly, and special 
meetings at the call of the executive committee. 

Regular meetings of the executive committee shall be held weekly, and special 
meetings at the call of the president, vice president, or secretary. 


OFFICERS. ~ 


The officers shall consist of a president, one or more vice presidents, a secretary, 
and a treasurer. The secretary may also act as treasurer. They shall be elected 
annually by the board of directors. The board of directors, chosen from the active 
members, shall at the time choose an executive committee. The board of directors 
shall consist of not more than 12 members, and will be elected by secret ballot at 
an annual executive session of the chamber. 


MAINTENANCE, 


Revenue for the maintenance of the chamber shall be secured by dues, payable 
before the 10th day of each month, as follows: Active members, (a), (b), and (c), $10 
monthly; associate members of all classes, $5 monthly. Active members shall pay 
an entrance fee of $25, and associate members $10, which shall be payable within 
15 days of notification of election. 


COMMITTEES. 


Continuous activities of the chamber shall be assigned to standing committees on 
by-laws, membership, publicity, entertainment, audits, relations, and such other 
committees as may be appointed by the executive committee. 

Special committees may be appointed by the president for specific purposes. Such 
committees should be discharged upon completion of service performed. 


It is felt that the field of service in Haiti for this chamber is 
practically unlimited. The peculiar relations existing between the 
United States and Haiti afford an unusual opporunity for effective 
service. The board of directors includes men of wide experience in 
Haiti, and the committees have been selected with great care for 
their particular knowledge of the matters which will come under 
their jurisdiction. The number of Americans in Haiti is, however, 
so limited, and at the present time their resources are so restricted 
that additional support from American firms who are interested in 
Haiti is highly desirable. 

The officers of the American Chamber of Commerce are as follows: 
President, Walter F. Voorhies, manager Banque Nationale de la 
Republique d’Haiti; Vice presidents, C. Edgar Elhott, president 
Haitian Corporation of America; and C. C. Woolard, importer and 
exporter agent Royal Netherlands West Indies Mail; Secretary, 
H. P. Davis, vice president United West Indies Corporation; Trea- 
surer, F. H. Berlin, president Compagnie Haitienne de Construction. 
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[Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. ] 





























Countries. Imports. Exports. Total. 

WI Web cr Cfa) s SEE he ie Le Sera dele Unrate en ae a Palsy $132, 087, 844 | $109, 884,917 | $241, 972,761 
Guuaibemnalass pais oie the ere eee 8, 783, 650 5, 459, 720 14, 243, 370 
alma Ones cer ene aoa ce Poe tae 2, 618, 716 4, 850, 781 7, 469, 497 
HOM GURAS=Hash sokyece Scns ee ee 5, 249, 268 9, 959, 284 15, 208, 552 
INdiana cies ee. Reeth THe ee ere 3, 174,117 4,116, 709 7, 290, 826 
Wostaghicaest7, 0h ae. ee aie 5, 495, 430 4, 040, 766 9, 536, 196 
IAM AM Asse eee hay ees eee eee 3, 607, 014 14, 517, 059 18, 124, 073 
Culbalcie: yess: oR ANY tate RS 267, 840, 867 | 127,873, 202 395, 714, 069 
Dominicanwnepublic=nees assesses 4, 842, 498 10, 234, 643 15, 077, 141 
Rati le eee oe mea Ye ae ene ee ae I A SY 9, 063, 370 10, 274, 532 

North American Republics.....- | 434,910.566 | 300, 000, 451 734, 911, 017 
UNE OI ULIN AN rs archaea la ad - ago e ee | 85, 677, 952 95, 542, 385 181, 220, 337 
Boliggnre sete A ot ee ener eee | 707, 778 2, 602, 096 3, 309, 874 
JS ee VNU pea Na SU are is aR Sep FO | 120, 382, 816 43, 246, 691 163, 629, 507 
Cait ee ae ne rk SES, gtle Tee ce, GA 59, 714, 457 22, 464, 102 82, 178, 559 
Golomb sete ses ee ere ck es tin ie ee 36, 064, 459 20, 136, 708 56, 201, 167 
NED (GAUTENG N 0 Og yee ee oR peop ae eg 7, 492, 460 4, 428, 814 11, 921, 274 
Baba CU ayer yee ear aiseoe eee Ome ale 1, 064, 332 388, 841 1, 453, 173 
eB Uer scene ts soe & eee es en es S 15, 872, 125 14, 036, 990 29, 909, 115 
1IS/s Lb pace eae Reet ra EE 16, 502, 049 11, 419, 076 27, 921, 125 
IGMEZUIC lak st aeetah  An eer ese ee 13, 929, 606 8, 664, 189 22, 593, 795 

South American Republics......| 357,408,034 | 222, 929, 892 580, 337, 926 

Total Latin America.........----| 792,318,600 | 522, 930, 343 | 1, 315, 248, 943 
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ARGENTINA. 
‘ 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON LIVE stocK.—Due to the depressed 
state of the live-stock market in Argentina the question has been 
placed before Congress. A congressional committee which studied 
the situation made the following recommendations, embodied in a bill: 
The sale of live stock by live weight; the formation of a committee to 
reculate the meat trade; the imposition of a tax on meat exports, 
refrigerated and frozen; the installation in Buenos.Aires of a Govern- 
ment packing house and distributing depot, costing 10,000,000 pesos 
national currency, under the direction of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Industry; the formation of a national pack- 
ing-house company with a capital of 50,000,000 gold pesos; and 
Government control of slaughterhouse concessions or licenses. 

OFFICIAL GRAIN ESTIMATE.—The director general of the Bureau of 
Rural Economy and Statistics of the Department of Agriculture on 
February 15 issued the first official estimate of future grain crops for 
1923, as follows: Total wheat crop, 5,281,719 tons; linseed, 1,175,575 
tons; oats, 793,484 tons; barley, 180,171 tons; and rye, 64,197 tons. 
This estimate is based on the questionnaires sent to 5,388 farms, 
where thrashing machines and thrashers and binders have been used, 
and on the reports from correspondents and agricultural inspectors. 

UNIFICATION OF ARGENTINE AND CHILEAN TRANSANDINE RAIL- 
wayrs.—The Argentine Government, which accepted the unification 
of the Argentine and Chilean transandine railway companies by a 
decree of December 2, 1919, and law No. 11174, approved in Janu- 
ary the definite plan of fusion. By this arrangement the individual 
companies retain their respective corporate independence, and the 
two Governments take a financial interest in the combined working. 
The improved service is expected to bring in larger receipts. The 
unification is to become effective under the control of a joint 
committee by July 1 next. 

SPECIAL LOCOMOTIVE.—The administration of the State railways 
has contracted with a Swedish firm in Stockholm for a Ljungstrom 
turbine condenser engine, which is said to run 800 kilometers without 
taking a fresh supply of water nor drawing upon its reserve tanks, by 
condensing its steam and thus keeping the boiler full. The engine its 
to be tested for one year in the dry sections, such as Afiatuya in 
Santiago de Estero. The manufacturing firm guarantees that during 
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the tests the maximum consumption of water will be 4,000 kilograms, 
with an allowance of 10 per cent, in each 20-hour trip. between Santa 
Fe and Tucumén, and that the engine will consume 40 to 50 per cent 
less fuel than any other engine on the State lines making the tests 
under the same conditions. 

PATAGONIAN RAILWAYS.—The system of so-called heavy Decau- 
ville railways in process of construction in Rio Negro territory will 
unite the railways of Buenos Aires Province with those of Patagonia. 
One line will extend from San Antonio Oeste to beautiful Lake 
Nahuel Huapi, which, as stated some time ago in the BULLETIN, has 
been set aside as a national park. The second will unite Puerto 
Deseado with Lake Buenos Aires. ‘Two branches from Viedma have 
already attained a length of 30 and 50 kilometers, respectively. The 
new lines will not-only facilitate tourist travel but will serve a rich 
grain-raising country, which also contains extensive forests of such 
woods as pine and cypress. 

BOLIVIA. 


New rRaArtLways.—lIn February, 1922, the total extension of the 
Bolivian railways was 2,261 kilometers—1,851 kilometers in opera- 
tion and 410 under construction—to which 1,879 kilometers were 
added during that year. 

Work on the Beni-Yungas ieee has been renewed. Due to a 
suggestion that its route be changed, the Government has engaged 
the services of an expert, who will make a comparative study of the 
topography of both routes before a decision is reached. 

The construction of the Atocha-Villazén railway, for which a con- 
cession was granted to the Ulen Contracting Corporation, progresses 
with laudable activity. It is expected that the Villazén-Tupiza 
section, 100 kilometers in length, will be completed so that trains 
will be running on January 1, 1924. If circumstances permit, this 
railway will be completed by August, 1925. (President’s message.) 

EXHIBITION OF CABINETWORK AND CARPENTRY.—During the latter 
part of February an exposition was opened in La Paz by the Cabinet- 

makers’ and Carpenters’ Union. Among the exhibits were elegant — 
suites of bedroom furniture, desks, upholstery and carving, suites of 
parlor and dining-room furniture, and many other articles, which 
showed the progress of these national industries. 

Eastern Botrvia.—According to a report from the Department 
of Promotion, more than 20 important foreign firms have requested 
information on the topography and natural resources of eastern 
Bolivia with a view to building railways in that zone. This infor- 
mation will be furnished them in the form of an illustrated pamphlet, 
the photogravures showing natural resources of this region to 
advantage. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT IN SANTA Cruz.—In the early part of 1923 
the American ‘holding a contract with the municipality of Santa Cruz 
for the installation of an electric plant in Santa Cruz arrived with 
the machinery and other equipment for the purpose. 

IXxXpoRT TAX ON SILVER.—See page 614. 


BRAZIL. 


RUBBER LATEX EXTRACTION UTENSILS.—The Minister of Agricul- 
ture has authorized the purchase of rubber latex extraction utensils 
in the capital to be furnished at cost to the rubber gatherers of 
the Territory of Acre, as requested by the bureau of agricultural 
inspection and promotion. 

SEED DISTRIBUTION.—During December, 1922, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Inspection and Promotion distributed to the agriculturists 
registered with the department 102,989,700 grams of various kinds 
of seeds. 

COLONIZATION IN Matto Grosso.—The Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Colonization Association of Matto Grosso has recently been 
formed in Sao Paulo with a capital of 1,800 contos, to colonize and 
cultivate 500,000 hectares of land on the River Paraguay and its 
affluents navigable for boats of 300 to 400 tons. Cotton, coconuts, 
hardwoods, medicinal and oleaginous plants, and many other products 
are to be found or can be raised on the land granted to the new 
association. 

BRAZIL’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1922.—Brazil’s foreign trade during 
1922 amounted to a total of 4,005,993,000 milreis (during 1922 the 
average exchange value of the milreis was approximately 13.5 cents) 
according to the figures of the Brazilian Bureau of Commercial 
Statistics. Of the total, 2,332,084,000 milreis represented the value 
of exports, while the imports were valued at 1,673,909,000 milreis, 
giving Brazil a favorable balance of 658,175,000 milreis, or approxi- 
mately $79,000,000. ‘This is the largest favorable balance Brazil has 
had since 1919 and the second largest in its history. In 1920 Brazil’s 
imports exceeded its exports by 338,222,000 milreis. In 1921 this 
condition was changed, however, Brazil’s exports amounting to 
1,709,722,000—a gain of 19,883,999 milreis—and its imports totaling 
1,689,839,000. 

The marked increase in exports during 1922 was due principally 
to the heavier movement of coffee, which brought better prices in 
1922 than in the years immediately preceding. Raw cotton, which 
probably ranked next to coffee among Brazil’s exports, figured more 
heavily in the trade than in any year since 1913, with prices almost 
as high as in 1920. The volume of sugar exported last year was 
considerably larger than in 1921, but prices were not so good. 
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Manganese, rubber, cacao, yerba mate, and hides and skins were 
exported in larger quantities than during the previous year. Frozen- 
beef exports were less than half of their 1921 total and rice exports 
decreased almost as badly. With the exception of these two articles 
and manganese, all other commodities figuring in Brazil’s export 
trade showed substantial increases in value in 1922, as compared 
with 1921. . . . (Commerce Reports.) 


CHILE. 


FORESTATION IN THE NorRTH.—<As the northern Provinces are 
sparsely wooded, the director of State railways has started tree 
planting on a large scale along the railway line and near the larger 
towns, in order to provide a future supply of wood for industry. 
Further forestation is to be carried out under Government auspices, 
and it is hoped that private owners will also plant many trees on 
their property. 

HONEYDEW MELONS.—A window exhibit placed in a Santiago shop 
by one of the Government agricultural stations attracted much 
attention. It showed honeydew melons, which are being success- 
fully grown in Chile, packed in the proper manner for export; Chile, 
with its seasons opposite to those of the Northern Hemisphere, being 
fitted to supply fruit for the winter markets here. 

IMPROVEMENTS ON THE TRANSANDINE RatLRoAD.—Improvements 
on the Transandine Railroad via Los Andes and Mendoza, under- 
taken with a view to uninterrupted service during the entire year, 
include 25 tunnels and sheds over the track, of a total length of 
1,200 meters. These have been placed so as to protect the track 
in the places most exposed to snowslides, and next year 17 more, 
of a total length of 1,765 meters, will be built. This work forms 
part of that planned in connection with the unified Argentine- 
Chilean administration. (See page 601.) 

HicHways AND Tourist TRAVEL.—Caminos y Turismo is the title 
of a new magazine published in Valparaiso and devoted to the inter- 
ests indicated: by its title. Its purpose is to study methods success- 
fully used in other countries for the construction and conservation 
of highways, suggest adequate laws, and promote the cause of 
good roads in general. It also serves as the official organ of the 
Automobile Association of Valparaiso and Vifia del Mar. 

The beautiful region of southern Chile, known as the ‘Chilean 
Switzerland”’ (see article in the July, 1922, BuLLETIN), was the objec- 
tive of a 10 days’. trip in March organized by the Chilean Switzerland 
Touring Society. Valdivia, Osorno, Puerto Montt, Lake Llanquihue, 
and the Gulf of Reloncavi are among the picturesque regions visited, 
where the towering peaks of the Andes add beauty to the scene. 

COMMERCIAL PARTNERSHIPS WITH LIMITED LIABILITY.—See page 615. 
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COLOMBIA. 


Air sERvIcE.—The Colombo-German Aerial Transportation Co. 
and the Aviation Co. of Santander are negotiating for the establish- 
ment of an air service, which it is hoped will be opened in July or 
August, between Bucaramanga and Barrancabermeja in connection 
with the hydroplane service on the Magdalena River. The Aviation 
Co. of Santander also proposes to extend this service in the future 
to Cicuta in the north and Girardot in the south, and another new 
route may be established on the Sint-River, with landing places at 
Lorica and Monteria. 

PuBLic wor«s.—The President has approved the contract signed 
by the municipality of Cartagena and an English company to build 
waterworks and install an electric plant. 

The Energia Eléctrica Municipal, of Manizales, Department of 
Caldas, has improved its service by the installation of new dynamos, 
thus increasing the power of its plant. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce has granted permission 
to the National Electric Co. to use the waters of the Bogota River in 
the installation of a hydroelectric plant, which it proposes to establish 
in the municipality of Soacha, Department of Cundinamarca. 

SPINNING AND WEAVING INDUSTRY.—The Franco-Belgian company, 
established in Suaita, Department of Santander, is cultivating at 
present great quantities of cotton, which is spun and woven, producing 
daily 6,000 yards of cloth. This company also owns sugar, flour, 
chocolate, and starch mills and well-equipped foundries and machine 
and carpenter shops. 

PLATINUM EXPLOITATION.—Exports of platinum in 1922 amounted 
to 244,231 castellanos (1 castellano=46 decigrams) and the tax to 
94,254 pesos. The Chocé platinum sold in New York was valued at 
2,042,000 pesos. 

COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION.—Sr. Carlos Echeverri Cortés, vice 
president of the Bogota Chamber of Commerce, was commissioned 
by the chamber to consult with the American Chamber of Commerce 
on arbitration as a means of settling commercial differences between 
the merchants of the two countries. The outcome of this conference 
was the decision to adopt, with slight modifications, an agreement 
similar to that between the United States and Argentina, and 
establish arbitration courts, appointed by the respective chambers of 
commerce. 

PLANT PARASITES.—See page 615. 


COSTA RICA. 


PETROLEUM EXPLORATION.—The Government has granted petro- 
leum exploration concessions of 100,000 hectares in the Provinces of 
Limon, Puntarenas, and Guanacaste to two companies. The length 
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of the concessions is 25 years, provided the concessionaries comply 
with the terms of the contract. 

ELECTRIC PLANT.—On February 21 the new electric plant of Barro 
Morado, Cartago, was opened for public use. 


CUBA. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH STATION.—The wireless telegraph station 
recently established in Trinidad, a city in the Province of Santa Clara 
near the port of Casilda, has towers built exactly like those on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. The modern 2-kilowatt high- 
frequency transmitter can change instantaneously from 300 to 1,400 
meter wave lengths and under normal conditions has an approximate 
range of 700 nautical miles by day and 1,200 by night. 

The southern coast of Cuba, which is the most dangerous for the 
coasting trade, is now almost entirely protected by wireless stations. 

TELEPHONE STATIONS.—During 1922 the telephone line was 
extended to Cuato, Limonar, Florida, Zaza del Modio, Antilla, 
Perico, Batabano, Gibara, and Esperanza, which are thus connected 
with the other stations in the Republic and with the United States 
and Canada as well. 

CATTLE INDUSTRY.—For the purpose of nee the farmers and 
cattle raisers to improve their stock, the Department of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor transported during 1922, free of charge, 14 
small herds of horses and donkeys to the principal cattle-raising 
districts in the Republic, where they remained three months. 

ANTIANTHRAX VACCINE.—In order to protect cattle from anthrax, 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce distributed gratuitously 
in 1922 480,312 doses of antianthrax vaccine. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Hicuways.—The highway between Puerto Plata and Santiago, 
named in honor of Luperén, a national hero, is being constructed 
partly by the help of volunteers from Puerto Plata, almost all the 
men of that town turning out one day. Numerous tools for the 
work have been given by interested citizens. The Puerto Plata- 
Navarete Highway is approaching completion. There is much 
popular enthusiasm for both roads, commissions of prominent men — 
and women having been formed in the cities named. 

Rice.—One of the instructors of the Department of Agriculture 
states in the Revista de Agricultura that along the Yuna River and 
Samané Bay there are more than 5,000 square kilometers of land 
well suited to the cultivation of rice and possessing an abundant 
water supply. He is endeavoring to introduce more scientific 
methods of rice cultivation. 
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ECUADOR. 


RaiLRoaD TO THE coast.—On March 3 the first locomotive for the 
railroad to the coast from Guayaquil was tested over several kilo- 
meters. The engine was stopped on the bridge over the Salado Strait 
as a test of the strength of the bridge. 

Cooperative Buyers’ Unton.—A cooperative Buyers’ Union with 
a capitalization of 275,000 sucres has recently been organized in 
Guayaquil with a membership of over 500 persons of all classes. 
The press account states that this association owes its formation to 
the favorable reports of Argentine cooperatives sent by Sr. Manuel 
Bustamante, consul of Ecuador in Buenos Aires. 

EcuADOREAN FILM.—A moving picture made by the Cine Ambos 
Mundos, of Guayaquil, presents scenes from the centenary of the 24th 
of May, showing parades, school Symnasium classes, and the garden 
party in the presidential palace, part of the festivities celebrating the 
centennial anniversary of the Battle of Pichincha last year. 

AGRICULTURAL STATION.—The agricultural station at Ambato is to 
have the following sections, in charge of an expert: Fruit-bearing 
trees, shrubs, and plants; ornamental plants, shrubs, and trees, and 
trees whose wood is useful; vegetables; and flowers. These sections 
will furnish information and selected plants at low prices to the agri- 
culturists of the Republic. 


GUATEMALA. 


Hote, Paracto.—The Excelsior of Guatemala City recently 
published some attractive photographs of the new Hotel Palacio in 
that city, built of reinforced concrete in earthquake-proof construc- 
tion. The plumbing was installed by the same firm that did the 
similar work in the Pennsylvania and Commodore Hotels, New York 
City. The hotel is two stories high, with a roof garden. Special 
tests have been made of the resistance of the floors, while more than 
the usual amount of ironwork was used in the construction. The 
water supply comes from a 200-foot well through two 42-inch filters 
at a maximum rate of 100 gallons per minute, while there are three 
reservoirs of 50,000-gallon capacity each in the cellar. The hotel has 
been built in anticipation of increased tourist travel to Guatemala. 

Om DEVELOPMENTS.—According to the President’s message deliv- 
ered March 1, 1923, 145 permits for oil prospecting have been issued 
since the establishment of the hydrocarbon section, December 23, 
1922. Two companies have been formed for the development of 


petroleum lands. 
HAITI. 


LASCAHOBAS ROAD.—Work is continuing on the road from Las- 
cahobas to Belladére near the frontier of the Dominican Republic. 
The engineers and all others engaged in the work are Haitians 
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PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION.—From part of the proceeds of the 
$16,000,000 loan, series A, an appropriation for various public works 
has been made to carry out work planned and suggestions set forth 
in the report of the Department of Public Works, of which a brief 
résumé was given in the April issue of the BuLLeTIn. The various 
items are as follows: 


1. Further construction on the Lascahobas-Hinche road............-.-.-.-- $50, 000 
2. Construction of Lascahobas-Belladére road (see preceding note) .......... 25, 000 
3. Completion of the bridge over the Artibonite River................-.-..- 25, 000 
4. Boat for maritime service, lighthouse inspection, etc...............------ 25, 000 
o} Bridge over‘the three rivers: 22.508 EA ee 30, 000 
6. Construction of new bridges and repair of old ones,,Jéremie district... .. - 25, 000 


HONDURAS. 


REPEALED TAX ON CocoNUTS.—To aid the coconut industry, Con- 
egress on March 1 repealed the export tax on that fruit. 

BANANA COMPANY.—A national banana company was established 
about a year ago in San Pedro Sula to enable small growers to sell 
their bananas to others than the large companies. This company 
now exports about 10,000 bunches in each steamer and is endeavor- 
ing to buy a large tract of land near the Sula Valleys to sell on 
long-term payments to national planters. 

Sugar crop.—On February 26 a central near San Pedro Sula 
began to grind the sugar crop at a rate of approximately 1,000 tons 
per day. Grinding is expected to continue six months. The cane 
gives 250 kilos of sugar per ton. If transportation were sufficient, 
the mill could grind 1,500 tons of cane daily. This plantation pays 
$1,500 daily to its 500 employees. 


MEXICO. 


FRAUDULENT LABELS.—A circular issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment is designed to stop the practice of labeling goods of domestic 
manufacture in such a manner as to imply foreign origin. It pro- 
vides that goods so labeled shall be considered as imported and 
therefore liable to import duties. Merchants selling such goods will 
be subject to penalties for smuggling unless they prove that corre- 
sponding import duties have been paid. This regulation went into 
effect May 15, 1923. 

OFFICIAL FILM OF Mexico.—The Secretary of Industry has had 
prepared for exhibition in foreign countries an official film of Mexico, 
which shows in interesting detail the modern life of the Republic as 
well as its magnificent scenery, ancient ruins, and beautiful colonial 
edifices. 

INTERNATIONAL USE OF COLORADO AND Rio GRANDE RIVERS.— 
Preparatory to attending a meeting with United States representatives 
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to be held in Santa Barbara, California, in June, Mexican engineers 
of various Government departments are making a careful survey of 
irrigation and other problems connected with the use of the waters 
of the Colorado and Rio Grande Rivers. At the meeting, which is 
held in consequence of the agreement signed last November by the 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of the United States, 
and the representatives of the seven interested States, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, the 
equitable distribution of the water between the States and between 
the two neighboring Republics will be discussed. 


PANAMA. 


NARROW-GAUGE RAILROAD.—A contract has been approved for a 
narrow-gauge railroad 30 miles long from Caledonia Bay on the 
Atlantic coast to a point between the Ucurganti and Sanson Rivers 
in the Chuncunaque Valley. The port terminal is to be provided 
with a dock to accommodate vessels of 1,000 tons. The contract 
is to run for 30 years, the contractor receiving a strip of land 25 
meters wide on each side of the railroad along its entire length as 
well as other land necessary for warehouses, branch lines, and other 
improvements. The contractor is also to receive 200 hectares of 
unoccupied land for each kilometer of railroad constructed, and is to 
be permitted to develop mines in any of the territory allotted to 
him by payment of the mining rights. The contractor will pay 
a percentage of profits to the Government and convey Government 
officials, supplies, and mails free, as well as school children with 
authorized passes. 

Nat4-PANAMA ROAD.—The good roads bond issue, amounting to 
$4,500,000, will be spent principally on the proposed road from 
Nata to Panama, according to a statement by Sr. Morales, Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is hoped to complete this road some time this 
year and thus connect the capital with the interior of the Republic 
across the canal. ‘To finish the highway construction in the vicinity 
of Agua Dulce and Santiago $250,000 will be expended. 


PARAGDAY. 





STATEMENT OF THE Banco AcricoLta.—According to the statement 
for 1922 submitted by the Banco Agricola to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the rise in the price of cotton in foreign markets has 
encouraged its cultivation in Paraguay and greatly increased produc- 
tion there, the amount of 56,255 kilos having been purchased by the 
bank in 1917-18 and 828,050 kilos in 1921-22, besides 500,000 kilos 
bought by individuals in the latter year, making a total of 1,328,050 
kilos grown. This statement also gives a list of departments where 


‘ 
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cotton is cultivated and the respective amounts produced, the most 
important being Carapegua, which produced 291,422 kilos, and Ita, 
where 126,978 kilos were grown. 


PERU. 


LIMA DRINKING WATER.—The Bureau of Sanitary Works has 
accepted the bid amounting to 360,224 Peruvian pounds presented 
by the Foundation Company for the construction of potable water 
works for the city of Lima. 

PETROLEUM ZONES.—The Ministry of Promotion has ordered the 
Mines and Waters Engineer Corps to make a survey showing the 
unoccupied oil zones offering the richest probabilities, so that they 
may be reserved for the State. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—In the first 10 months of 1922 Peru exported 
national products to the value of 14,579,344 Peruvian pounds which, 
with 102,110 Peruvian pounds worth of nationalized articles, made a 
total of 14,681,454 Peruvian pounds. Imports amounted to 8,441,891 
Peruvian pounds, thus showing a favorable trade balance of 6,000,000 
Peruvian pounds. (Heonomista Peruano, Jan. 31, 1923.) 

Huancayo-IzcucHaca RAILROAD.—This railroad was opened for 
passenger service on March 14, 1923. The section is 60 kilometers 
long. 

RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS.—See page 617. 


8 


SALVADOR. 


AIRPLANES FOR SAN SALVADOR.—Five airplanes arrived in Febru- 
ary consigned to the Sociedad Anénima de Aviacién of San Salvador 
for the development of commercial aerial service. Two more air- 
planes were shipped from the United States to the Government of 
Salvador, arriving on February 23. 

LOUDSPEAKER. —A loudspeaker has been installed in the upper 
part of the National Theater so that the public in the Parque Morazan 
may listen to the musical programs broadcast from the radio stations 
in Habana and other cities. 


URUGUAY - 


MONTEVIDEO PORT MOVEMENT, 1922.—During 1922, 2,682 steamers 
and 153 sailing vessels entered Montevideo from foreign ports. 
Coastwise ships entering the port in the same period totaled 291 
steamers and 602 sailing vessels, amounting in all to 3,728 port 
entries during the year, few of which were in ballast. Sailings from 
Montevideo for foreign ports during 1922 numbered 2,658 steamers 
and 252 sailing vessels, while for national ports there were 395 
steamers and 588 sailing vessels. 


t 
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Burnos Arres TO MONTEVIDEO AIR SERVICE..-On March 18 air 
passenger service was established between Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video by the Aéreos Servicios Sociedad Argentina with a triplane of 
the Caproni type, having a plane breadth of 30 meters, a length of 
14 meters, and a height of 64 meters. It has three 500-horsepower 
American Liberty motors with 2-blade propellers. The double- 
decked cabin, located in the center of the triplane, accommodates 
22 passengers and the crew. The triplane itself weighs 4,000 kilo- 
grams and has a carrying capacity of 3,500 kilograms, including 
fuel and passengers, for a 74-hour nonstop flight at 130 to 140 kilo- 
meters per hour. Another air route between Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo was established on December 17, 1921. (See Pawn 
AMERICAN BuLLETIN for June, 1922.) | 

FOREIGN TRADE AND CUSTOMS RECEIPTS.—The official value of the 
imports for 1922 was 43,036,859 pesos, while the cash value of exports 
during the same period was 77,458,046 pesos. The total public 
revenue for the period from July to December, 1922, amounted to 
15,081,117 pesos, the customs receipts being 6,091,818 pesos. 

AGRICULTURAL DEMONSTRATION CAR.—See page 625. 


VENEZUELA. 


HypropLaNnEes.—Two German hydroplanes owned by the company 
which expects to establish an aerial service in Venezuela similar to 
that established on the Magdalena River in Colombia, and between 
Berlin and Riga, Berlin and Geneva, Munich and Constance, Dantzig 
and Warsaw, and Moscow and Nijni, have arrived in La Guaira, 
after touching at the ports of Manzanillo, Santiago de Cuba, Port 
au Prince, and Santo Domingo, as mentioned in last month’s issue of 
the Buttetin. Each hydroplane contains an elegantly furnished 
cabin for six passengers, and another for baggage and correspondence. 
With its motor of 160 horsepower it can ascend to an altitude of 3,000 
meters in 40 minutes and maintain a speed of 170 kilometers an 
hour for six hours in a nonstop flight. 

NEw oil wWELLs.—The Maracaibo Oil Exploration Co. recently 
brought in a new oil well, 860 feet deep, which is said to have a 
capacity of 5,000 barrels a day. It is located in Sucre district, 
State of Zulia. 








ARGENTINA. 


Postat sAvines.—In the 1,188 postal savings agencies in the 
Republic during February there were 8,011 new accounts, 60,182 old 
accounts, and 13,642 withdrawals. The new deposits amounted to 
288,550 pesos, old deposits to 2,203,058 pesos, and withdrawals to 
1,749,187.58 pesos. The total net deposit from 1916 to the end of 
February, 1923, was 42,252,319.61 pesos. 

1924 BUDGET PREPARATION.—On February 22, 1923, the Secretary 
of the Treasury directed notes to his colleagues of the cabinet request- 
ing the preparation of estimates for appropriations |in their various — 
Government departments for the calculation of the national budget 
for 1924, recommending also the combination of bureaus performing 
similar tasks in each department in accordance with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of economy. The Treasury Department during the 
month of April coordinated these department appropriation estimates 
to be ready for presentation at the next session of Congress. 


COLOMBIA. 


NATIONAL REVENUE.—In December, 1922, and January, 1923, the 
national revenue amounted to 5,144,777 pesos, which shows a con- 
siderable increase over that -of previous months. Of this total, 
2,584,870 pesos was derived from customs duties, 352,602 pesos from 
the salt works, 259,555 pesos from port and consular fees, and 
221,629 pesos from the telegraph service. 

COMMERCIAL MORTGAGE BANK.—A contract signed by the Treasury 
and a Colombian syndicate provides for the establishment of a bank 
for exchange and discount operations under the name of Banco 
Comercial Hipotecario, with a capital of 1,000,000 pesos gold. It 
will also have a mortgage department. 


COSTA RICA. 


INTERNAL LOAN.—Internal bonds to the amount of $2,000,000 
United States currency and 6,000,000 colones at interest rates of 8 
and 9 per cent, respectively, have been authorized by Congress and 
approved by the President of the Republic. The gold bonds are 
guaranteed by the production tax on coffee and the colon issue by 
the income from commercial license taxes. (Commerce Reports.) 
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CUBA. 


NATIONAL REVENUE.—The national revenue for July, August, and 
September, 1922, the first three months of the fiscal year 1922-23, 
amounted to $13,887,687.65, distributed as follows: 


Se ToPMRE RRO? CUI GIES =. 0:0 ica, 232 Baro wcyaie sb ARAM cielara is Gio owing Baas Siar $7, 464, 323. 26 
Hormmprovyement fees... ..-..-- 22... cee ewer e ees stn: pdreethd oeaeay rd beat e 339, 332.37 
Clore? TGR Ss Stee is eae Ie aI RRS RT Ne SA RAY a ARR RD Dog eA eis 
MMMM VMON Seema son ccc ce tata sees erate aeee eo TSer ae seen 453, 201. 25 
NGCIE@R TA LGn eGo mm te testes cts. Wk o/slasjsisetersic < sieters Wines te iiecie ee aps esas 2, 617, 844.15 
Gomernment property and fees... 5-22. .2-tsec oes dee- wees ape eas 90, 902. 15 
Mascellaneous revenue.....--- 2.2662 eee ene eee Rees ei seie mice saree 380, 398. 55 
PO an Seema traces es: Zlchd fs! avebar aiid, Sje.ale liars owiehe eletete pense) erckisiprs 3/o0 1, 042, 612. 52 
INeacriareel Ike Haag a2 eee pe SEA ge A en 1, 261, 835. 67 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Inter American HicH Commisston.—The members of the Domuini- 
can section of the Inter American High Commission are: Sr. Hladio 
Sanchez, Secretary of Finance and Commerce; Sr. Angel Morales, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Sr. Mario Abreu; Sr. Rafael J. Castillo; 
Sr. Ricardo Pifieyro; Sr. Manuel de J. Troncoso de la Concha; 
Sr. Tulio M. Cestero; Sr. Francisco J. Peynado; Dr. Horacio V. 
Vicioso; and Sr. Alfredo Ricart Olives. 


ECUADOR. 


CONSULTING ECONOMIC ComMission.—On February 14 the Presi- 
dent increased the consulting economic commission to five by the 
addition of two new members, Sefiores José J. de Ycaza Noboa and 
Aurelio Carrera. This commission has charge of exchange opera- 
tions, as described in the March and April, 1923, issues of the BULLETIN. 

BUDGET FOR 1922.—The estimated expenditures for the six months 
ending June 30, 1922, were 9,997,830 sucres, while the amount 
actually expended in that period was 10,924,797.24 sucres. The 
receipts were 9,322,542.86 sucres, against an estimated revenue of 
10,132,830 sucres. 
Mexico. 


SOLE BANK OF EMISSION.—See page 616. 
URUGUAY. 


Pusiic pEBT.—From the Bulletin of the Ministry of Finance La 
Mafiana of March 11, 1923, quotes a table showing the state of the 
public debt on December 31, 1922: 


INTERNAL DEBT. Pesos. 
Guaranty debt-.--.----.---- See hae oe ee | eee See ee eee 2, 630, 200. 00 
iropaaiton debts) e560 I hea at or aloe ee a le 2 en 202, 874. 95 
Arnone olks Gkelork, Oro stereos ooo te eS bee Sas sep oseeeseceoe cosemee 5, 876. 11 
Debio thelstabedmsunance) bamikeea see ae eee eee eile ote iia 2, 921, 200. 00 
Redemption of public lands debt (1912)...--.--.--.----------------- 1, 293, 156. 05 
Mimostizaple certinientes Gebije: aa ean no eee ae eno eres actsia ees 8, 900. 00 
State eleetricsplamidel te) 5 seek ayes esi Jc cle) ote ae yc at ny 4, 454, 500. 00 
Debt for port nationalization, Monteyideo.......-.------------------- 1, 135, 100. 00 


64 per cent internal conversion debt (1916).......---.---------------- 15, 342, 427. 50 
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Pesos. 


Internal, conversion debt, 2d\seriesciii6.- 2 occas 2 alee (ee 2, 883, 100. 00 
Colonization Loans [3 bis 4e. Lf s2s eee tae eee Eee ee 500, 000. 00 
Public works and conversion (1918) 25... Meee Sen oe ee Aes 5, 676, 586. 96 
Paplic works; 6) percent (1908) oo 7. cee eee ee a 1, 200, 000. 00 
Bonds for construction, legislative palace...-......-....-.-.----+---- 4, 153, 200. 00 
Neationgl sanitation debt... ie. 22s Ji Sasta ee ee eee 3, 809, 238. 70 
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BOLIVIA. 


EXPORT TAX ON SILVER.—By a presidential decree of February 
1, 1923, an export duty will be levied on silver, which will be graded 
according to the price of silver as quoted by the London markets. 

Beginning on February 15, 1923, the duty will be levied on silver 
as follows: 
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In order to obtain the export license, a declaration of the fineness 
of the silver must be submitted by the exporter, together with four 
samples for assay of the product. If it is found that the silver is 
finer than declared, the exporter is required to pay in addition the 
duty on the difference. 

CHILE. 


COMMERCIAL PARTNERSHIPS WITH LIMITED LIABILITY.—In February 
Congress passed a law according to whose provisions commercial 
partnerships may be formed in which each partner is responsible only 
in proportion to the amount of capital he invests. Such partner- 
ships may be formed without taking the legal steps imposed for the 
establishment of corporations, thus simplifying the procedure which 
has hitherto been in force. 


COLOMBIA. 


PLANT PARASITES.—By law 11 of 1923 the Government is author- 
ized to engage the services of one or more foreign experts of recog- 
nized efficiency to make a special study of plant parasites harmful 
to agriculture and the industries derived therefrom, publishing 
information on this subject for the benefit of the farmers. 

LIQUOR RESTRICTIONS.—By law 12 of 1923 departmental assemblies 
are authorized to restrict the production, sale, and consumption of 
distilled and fermented liquors in the interests of public health, 
safety, and morals, and collect the taxes imposed. 

DENOUNCEMENT OF MINING PROPERTY.—By decree No. 112, of 
1923, denouncers of mining property are entitled to the following 
percentage of the value of. the property: 


Tf valued at— Per cent. 
WOOO SEROSGES bee Baie Ak SEN Se Ae eee enn ee en 50 
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OOO EOS OONCKMDETESOR Stain”. ook 2 Mat oe eh Sat pies erale lave tie Sawelee os 25 
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Aamyamount (iatexceeds 400,000 pesos. .<o.<26 5-6 -c--0ce sens 0 deere ereep cee 20 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION.—See page 605. 
GUATEMALA. 


PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN, AND AGED PERSONS.—Decree 
No. 818, issued February 13, 1923, states that the Public Charity 
Department is to embrace Government protection and aid for children, 
women, and aged persons. In consequence, all charitable institu- 
tions and establishments are under the authority and inspection of 
the Government in regard to their general purpose, especially those 
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having to do with women and children. All charitable institutions 
maintained by State funds, as well as those receiving subsidies.from 
the Government, are to be considered lay institutions and free from 


any religious distinction. 
HAITI. 


KmicRatTion LAW.—A law of February 21, 1923, establishes the 
provisions for the emigration of Haitian laborers engaged by an emi- 
gration agent to be employed in a factory, agricultural enterprise, or 
other work. All agents must be provided with a license, for which 
25,000 gourdes is charged. They are responsible for the emigrant’s 
round-trip expenses, proper treatment in his employment, and wages 
not less than those current for similar work in the place where he is 
engaged. Emigrants may not be landed at a foreign port where 
there is no Haitian consul. . 

A further decree names Port au Prince, Caye, and Port de Paix as 


the only ports from which emigrants of this class may leave. 
| 


MEXICO. 


SOLE BANK OF EmIssioNn.—The law authorizing the Executive to 
organize the Bank of Mexico, sole bank of emission, provides that: 


Tt shall have an initial capital of 25,000,000 pesos, which may be increased to 
100,000,000 pesos; the Federal Government shall contribute 51 per cent of the capital 
and receive the same share of the profits; the board of directors shall be elected by the 
49 per cent stockholders, the Secretary of Finance always being president of the board 
and the managers being appointed by the Federal Government, which also has the 
veto power on certain operations; the Federal Government may acquire the other 49 
per cent of the shares at the end of 15 years; the circulation of Bank of Mexico notes 
shall be purely voluntary; the total amount of notes issued, plus the deposits at sight 
and three days’ sight, shall never exceed twice the stock of gold coin and bars; as com- 
pensation for the privilege of emission, the Federal Government shall receive interest 
on the daily balances of productive circulation at one-third of the discount rate fixed 
by the bank, provided this does not exceed 12 per cent, but if it does exceed, it shall 
receive in addition one-third of the profits obtained at this rate; the Bank of Mexico is 
obligated to pay to the National Government the value of notes not presented by the 
public, the Government being responsible for the payment of the notes; and the Bank 
of Mexico will take charge of the national funds without compensation. 


INCOME TAX FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION.—The State of Chihuahua, by 
a law of February 15, 1923, has established a tax on the income of all 
residents of the State, whether Mexicans or foreigners, over 18 years 
of age, the proceeds to be used for public education. Those receiving 
less than 500 pesos a year will pay 1 peso; and those whose income 
exceeds that amount, one-half of 1 per cent of their income. 


NICARAGUA. 


Tax pEcREES.—Additional import taxes of 14 centavos per kilo 
of flour and 1 centavo per kilo of rice were imposed by a decree of 


! 
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February 10. The sale price of first and second grade tobacco has 
been raised 20 centavos per kilo, and of third and fourth grade 10 
centavos per kilo. The surcharge of 10 centavos per liter of brandy 
and alcohol imposed on March 9, 1922, is maintained. The revenue 
from the foregoing taxes is to be used for the school funds. The 
surcharges on brandy and tobacco are to be in force for one year. 
The decree containing these provisions became effective when 
published, February 12, 1923. 

EMIGRANT LABOR LAW.—By a decree signed February 8, 1923, it is 
prohibited to hire Nicaraguan labor for work outside the national 
territory except with the authorization of the President, under 
the penalty of 3 to 6 months’ imprisonment. Authorization will 
not be granted unless the following conditions are fulfilled: The 
contractor is to make written application to the Ministry of 
Government stating all the conditions to which Nicaraguan laborers 
will be subject; and must deposit 20 cordobas for each laborer taken 
from the country, the money to be used by the national treasury as 
a fund for laborers’ claims for violation of contract. The contractor 
must guarantee by the indorsement of a bank or banker that he 
will repatriate all laborers when the term of the contract of labor 
is ended. It is forbidden to hire women and children for labor 
outside the country, and also married men, unless the contract 
provides for monthly or fortnightly remittances to the family. 
Nicaraguan consuls in the countries to which Nicaraguan labor is 
taken are charged with protecting the rights of the latter. 


PANAMA. 


Lasor orrice.—The Legislative Assembly had before it in 
March a bill creating a labor office to protect employees as to 
working conditions, compensation for injuries, and related matters. 


PERU. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT.—The National Congress 
passed a law on March 20, 1923, approving the contract between 
the Government and Mr. Robert Dunsmuir for the construction of 
various railroad lines in different parts of the country, also for the 
construction and operation of docks and warehouses in sea and 
river port terminals of these railroads. If the concessionary does 
not deposit with the Government within three months after the 
promulgation of the contract the sum of 1,245,000 Peruvian pounds, 
as required thereby, the contract will be considered null and void. 
The complete text of the law was published in the Tiempo, of Lima, 
March 22, 1923. 
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URUGUAY. 


PURE FOOD REGULATIONS.—The National Council of Administra- 
tion, upon the urgent recommendation of the National Council of 
Hygiene, has approved the regulation governing the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of foodstuffs. The sale of all food substances 
not prepared in accordance with the conditions laid down in the 
regulations is prohibited. The regulations cover the treatment of 
imitations and frauds, and define the duties of the offices of inspec- 
_ tion. The full text is published in the Boletin del Consejo de Higiene, 
October, 1922. 









“INTERNATIONAL 
ak TREATIES a A 


BOLIVIA-COLOMBIA. 


TREATY OF ARBITRATION.—Ratifications of the treaty of arbitra- 
tion between Colombia and Bolivia, signed in 1918, were exchanged © 
on February 21, 1923, in La Paz. (Diario Nacional, Colomhia, 
February 22, 1923.) 


COSTA RICA-GREAT BRITAIN. 


RATIFICATIONS EXCHANGED.—Sir Auckland Geddes, British Ambas- 
sador in the United States, and Sr. J. Rafael Oreamuno, Costa 
Rican minister in the United States, on March 7 exchanged in Wash- 
ington the ratifications of the convention between Costa Rica and 
Great Britain, which provides that the controversy on the Amory 
petroleum concession in Costa Rica shall be submitted to the arbi- 
tration of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Sr. Gonzélez Flores, who headed the Costa Rican delegation 
to the Central American conference, is to present the case of Costa 
Rica. (La Prensa, New York, March 9, 1923.) 


MEXICO. 


Pan AMERICAN PARCEL POST AND POSTAL CONVENTIONS.—By 
decrees of March 9 and 10, 1923, the president approved the Pan 
American parcel post and postal conventions, with their final pro- 
tocols, signed in Buenos Aires September 15, 1921. (Diario Oficial, 
March 17, 1923.) 
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PERU-VENEZUELA. 


ARBITRATION TREATY.—On March 14 an arbitration treaty 
between Peru and Venezuela was signed in Lima by the Peruvian 
Minister of Foreign Relations and the Venezuelan minister pleni- 
potentiary in Peru. A protocol for the exchange of diplomatic 
pouches was also signed by the representatives of the two countries. 
(El Tiempo, Lima, March 15, 1923.) 





ARGENTINA. 


SCHOOL OF WEAVING.—The Buenos Aires Municipal School of 
Hand Weaving in the middle of March graduated a large class, 
many of the students being school-teachers who will pass on their 
art to young pupils in the public schools. 


BOLIVIA. 


SCHOOL FOR INDIGENES.—The Department of Public Instruetion 
has authorized two indigene representatives of the reservation of 
Hirpa-Grande to establish a free primary school for boys and girls, 
the Government furnishing books, furniture, and other equipment, 
and the indigenes the funds for maintenance. 

NEW PRIMARY SCHOOL.—On account of elementary schools. No. 1 
and No. 2 for girls being too crowded, a‘third school has been opened 
in La Paz for the surplus pupils. 

SCHOLARSHIP BESTOWED ON BoriviAN Artist.—The Minister of 
Public Instruction has chosen an artist named Cecilio Guzman to 
be the recipient of the free scholarship which the Spanish Govern- 
ment has offered to a Bolivian student. 

TEACHERS’ REGISTER.—A register has been opened by the Minister 
of Public Instruction in which each teacher in a public or private 
school must inscribe his name, degrees or diplomas, number of 
years of pen cHEe and any poles details referring to his educational 


career. 
BRAZIL. 


INFORMATION REGARDING Brazit IN ITaLy AND FRaNncE.—The 
Brazilian Ambassador in Rome has notified the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs that in the Popular University recently established in that 
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city, a course in Portuguese has been opened, and that others will 
be offered in the 70 universities belonging to the Federation of 
Italian Secondary Education. To these institutions are to be sent 
Brazilian primary and secondary textbooks on all subjects, as well 
as photographs and motion pictures. 

The Brazilian Academy of Letters has given a subsidy of 6,000 
francs to the University of Paris for a course of lectures on Brazil. 

TECHNICAL EXPERTS.—The Minister of Agriculture has notified the 
governors of the various States of Brazil that competitive examina- 
tions are to be held for the selection of technical experts to serve in the 
School of Mines, the Advanced School of Agriculture, the Biological 
Institute, the Geological Service, and the live stock and agricultural 


promotion services. 
COLOMBIA. 


ScHOOL oF AGRICULTURE.—The Government has recently opened 
the Advanced Agricultural School on the Quinta de La Granja, one 
of the Government properties in the municipality of Madrid. The 
faculty and staff of the school will consist of a principal, a secretary, 
three professors, an assistant, and the necessary laborers. The 
curriculum contains 34 courses, which will take four years of study. 

New INSTITUTE IN MepELLin.—A preparatory school will soon be 
established in Medellin under the direction of Swiss teachers. Instruc- 
tion will be given according to the methods of the modern high school 
in Bogota, which recently sent a group of well-prepared students 


to the university. 
CUBA. 


ScHoois.—The Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Estado published 
the following statistics: 


The number of schoolhouses open-during the school year 1921-22 was 3,337, which 
contained 6,000 classes. Of these buildings, 200 were owned by the State, 44 by 
municipalities, and 1,294 by individuals, who loaned them to the Government for 
school purposes, $556,546.26 having been paid for the rent of the remaining 1,799. 

The registration was 344,331 children, 173,418 boys and 170,918 girls, 252,861 of 
whom were white and 91,470 colored, or an average of 57.39 pupils per class. 

The average daily attendance was 183,672, 53.34 per cent of the total registration. 
Comparing statistics of the school year 1921-22 with those of 1920-21, the former show 
an increase of 23,116 pupils in total registration, and 25,485 in average daily 
attendance. 

The number of teachers employed daily was 6,075, 934 of whom were men and 
5,141 women; 5,176 white and 899 colored. Seventy-seven traveling teachers were 
put in charge of 34 sparsely populated districts, where they gave instruction in 187 
school centers. Children to the number of 3,639 were registered in these centers, 
2,209 being boys and 1,430 girls, 3,266 white and 373 colored—an average of 19 children 
per center. 

There were also 67 night schools open, with a registration of 6,179 students, 3,673 
white and 2,506 colored, ‘and an average attendance of 2,055 scholars, or 67.55 per cent 
of the registration. © 
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Four classes of primary instruction were also conducted in the prisons of the Repub- 
lic, with a registration of 499 students, 243 white and 246 colored, and an average 
attendance of 126 students, or 25.75 per cent of the total registration. 

Special classes were given under the direction of 375 teachers and assistants as 


follows: 
Teachers. Assistants. 
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According to data obtained from the 116 boards of education in the Republic, 416 
private schools, containing 1,040 rooms, were in session on June 1, 1922, under the 
direction of 1,166 teachers, 436 of whom were men and 730 women; 1,133. white and 
33 colored; 699 Cubans and 467 foreigners; 660 laymen and 606 members of religious 
orders. The total registration in May, 1922, was 27,890 pupils, 14,977 of whom were 
boys and 12,918 girls, 25,660 white and 2,230 colored, while the average attendance 
was 20,539. (President’s message.) 


ECUADOR. 


Honor To EcuaDOREAN STUDENT.—The Carnegie endowment for 
international peace has just granted a fellowship in international 
law for the academic year 1923-24 to Francisco Banda C., of Quito, 
at present connected with the legation of Ecuador in Washington. 
This is the first time in the history of that institution that a fellow- 
ship has been awarded to a Latin American student or to any other 
foreigner, it was stated. Mr. Banda’s record during his three years 
of attendance in the school of foreign service of Georgetown Univer- 
sity and his work in promoting friendly relations among the countries 
of this continent as president of the Pan-American Students’ Associa- 
tion were taken into consideration by the Carnegie endowment in 
making the award. 

Mr. Banda will receive his master’s degree next June. 

ALAUS{ SCHOOL VACATION COLONY.—The children from the Alausi 
vacation colony near Guayaquil, mentioned in the May BuLLetin, 
enjoyed an interesting excursion to the farm of El Olimpo Boarding 
School. Here they received instruction in the growing of vegetables, 
grain, and alfalfa, as well as flowers. 


GUATEMALA. 


ScHOOL Facts.—In his message read before Congress on March 1, 
1923, the President stated that: 


During the year 142 new primary schools were opened. The total number of 
national schools was 2,393 which, added to the 373 private schools, made a total of 
2,766 establishments offering elementary courses. The total number of pupils was 
82,997, of whom 4,715 were taking secondary courses or commercial, normal or voca- 
tional training, while there were 482 students in the university. 

The salaries of the teachers have been increased, so that these self-sacrificing public 
servants may dedicate their entire energies to the mission of education. 
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For the acquisition, construction, and repair of school buildings the sums of — 


4,133,547.65 pesos in national currency, and $2,862.65 American gold have been 
appropriated. The National Institute for Young Women has been entirely rebuilt, 
and 157,897 pesos and $24,941 expended on its equipment. 

The General Bureau of Archeology, with a National Museum of Ethnology and 
History, has been established under the Department of Public Instruction. 

Several vocational schools have been reorganized. The National Conservatory of 
Music is contributing to the aesthetic training of the country. 

The Agricultural School, under the Department of Agriculture, has been reorganized 
and provided with a new building, and the curriculum of the School of Agriculture 
of Quezaltenango has been approved. This school will now teach agriculture to 
students of the western section of the Republic. 


HONDURAS. 


1922 scHoot racts.—The following data are taken from the 1923 
report of public instruction: 

Of the 850 grade schools 484 were city schools and 366 rural schools. The total 
registration was 21,784 and the average attendance 16,977 pupils. 

There were 484 students registered in the four normal schools and four normal 
sections of secondary schools. The total number of normal scholarships for the past 
year was 230, 54 being added to the 176 existing the previous year. 

There were five public secondary schools, located in Tegucigalpa, Santa Barbara, 
Comayagua, and Juticalpa, and two private institutions of the same rank, in Olanchito 
and Ocotepeque. The registration was 224 students, of whom two were girls. Eighty- 
seven teachers were engaged in this branch of education. iF 

In the three schools of commerce, of which one was public, there were 240 students, 
168 young men and 72 young women. 

The university, which has schools of law; medicine, surgery, and pharmacy; and 
engineering, was attended by 107 students, the number of professors being 36. Forty- 
five students were granted foreign scholarships to study college preparatory work, 
medicine and surgery, engineering, agriculture, commerce, painting, law, sculpture, 
dentistry, and industrial chemistry. 


MEXICO. 


VOCATIONAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS.—Instead of the required 
pedagogy courses, teachers may elect one or more of the following 
classes given in the vocational schools for their benefit: Manual train- 
ing for primary schools; carpentry; forging and foundry work; elec- 
tricity; drawing; machine-shop work; sign making; plumbing; 
painting; photography and its applications; soap making; tanning; 
perfume making; child training; sewing and dressmaking; cookery; 
household management; millinery; artificial flowers; bookbinding; 
embroidery; dyeing; fruit preserving; weaving; national industries; 
typewriting and shorthand. 

EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF MExico.—The 1923 education budget 
for the State of Mexico has been fixed at 190,000 pesos. There are 
7,000 children registered in the schools, which are taught by 176 
primary teachers and 18 principals and 15 assistants in upper-grade 
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schools. Special attention will be given to agriculture and school 
gardens, as well as to industry and domestic occupations. 

Hanpwork IN scHoots.—The Department of Public Education 
has requested all elementary schools to include handwork for pupils 
in their courses. Work in metal, wood, and fibers, weaving, fruit 
and vegetable canning, cooking, soap making, and other occupations 
are suggested. 

Mr. Jonn Hays. HAMMOND Gives SCHOLARSHIP.—Mr. John Hays 
Hammond, the well-known American mining engineer and chairman 
of the Federal Coal Commission, has offered a four-year scholarship in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University to the Mexican 
student obtaining the highest marks in the Yale entrance exami- 
nations to be given in Mexico City in June. The scholarship covers all 
necessary expenses, including railroad fare from the Mexican border. 

INCOME TAX FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION.—See page 616. 
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112 students in the normal section of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, a French school in Granada. 
TAX DECREE.—See page 616. 
PARAGUAY. 


Latin AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP.—Under a resolution dictated by the 
National Council of Education, 19 schools in different parts of the 
Republic have been named after Latin American Republics. The 
principals will observe the historical anniversaries of the respective 
Republics by appropriate addresses and ceremonies and establish cor- 
respondence between the pupils of these schools and children in the 
Republic for which the school is named. 

As mentioned in a former issue of the BuLietrn, the National 
Council of Education of Argentina has taken a similar step, i token 
of friendship to her sister Republics. 


PERU. 


RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY.—Dr. Manuel Vicente Villaran was 
reelected rector of the University of San Marcos in Lima for a four- 
year term beginning March 20, 1923. The faculty of science of this 
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university, on March 1, elected Dr. Wenceslao Molina dean of sci- 
ence. San Marcos, as is well known, is the oldest university in the 
Western Hemisphere, having been founded in 1551. 

AMERICAN EDUCATOR IN PrrRu.—The BuLuetin takes pleasure in 
extracting from the columns of an esteemed contemporary, La Prensa 
of Lima, the following paragraphs in regard to the plans and 
accomplishment of Dr. Glenn W. Caulkins, a member of the American 
educational mission in Peru, who made such an excellent record in 
educational work in the Philippines and Porto Rico: 

Under Doctor Caulkins’s able supervision much progress has been made in reorgan- 
izing the school system in southern Peru, which enjoys a high reputation. Doctor 
Caulkins speaks enthusiastically of the improvements that would further education, 
one of them being the erection of suitable school buildings in the 39 Provinces that 
come under this jurisdiction, which would be a saving in rent. When asked how he 
expected to carry out all these plans without expense to the State, he stated that by 
a law sanctioned by the municipal congress in the south, 170,000 pesos had been 
appropriated for building schools in the Department of Puno; 40,000 pesos had been 
raised in Cuzco by levying a municipal tax; and in Arequipa an excise tax would be 
levied for the same purpose. He believes that in 15 or 20 years all the necessary schools 
can be built in the south. 

The Department of Education has greatly improved school administration by the 
appointment of a school commissioner or inspector in each province. A teacher or 
principal of a provincial school is chosen for this purpose, his duty being to visit the 
schools in the province to which he is assigned and instruct the teachers in preparing 
the lessons they teach their pupils, thus serving as a teacher of teachers. 

Many plans have been made to reorganize the schools for indigenes, one being the 
establishment of a vocational school, where instruction will be given in agriculture, 
cattle breeding, mining, pottery, weaving, etc. 

Like all good educators, Doctor Caulkins is also very anxious to establish classes of 
physical training. 

SALVADOR. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION.—The Ministry of Public Instruction has 
authorized the following schools to include secondary education 
courses in their curricula: First class: San Luis Liceo, Santa Ana, 
through the fifth year; second class: Salvadorean Liceo, San Salva- 
dor, through the third year; Franco-Salvadorean Liceo, San Salvador, 
through the third year; Ahuachapan Liceo, Ahuachapan, through 
the third year; third class: Eastern School, San Miguel, through the 
first year; Sonsonate Liceo, Sonsonate, through the second year; 
Municipal School, San Vicente, through the second year; José Simeén 
Cajias School, Tnbateecha ra: anes year; aud the San Carlos School, La 
Union, first year. 

OPENING OF VASCONCELOS LipRARY.—The Vasconcelos Library 
was recently opened in San Salvador, special honor being paid to 
Mexico. The opening number of the program was the Mexican 
hymn, and an honored guest the Mexican minister. The poet Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle, as envoy of the Mexican Department of Education, 
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made the presentation of the library, the gift of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to the Liceo Moderno. The library was named after the Mexi- 
can Minister of Education, Sr. José Vasconcelos, one of the most 
outstanding figures in America’s fight against illiteracy. 


URUGUAY. 


INSPECTION OF PRIMARY -INSTRUCTION.—The report presented to 
the council of primary and normal instruction by the woman school 
inspector of the department of Montevideo states that during 1922 
1,034 visits were made, averaging 2} hours each. There were 1,093 
teachers, of whom 946 were women and 147 men, and there were also 
76 men and 148 women substitute teachers. There;are 112 men 
and 706 women teachers holding first-class certificates; 29 men and 
219 women with second-class certificates; and 6 men and 21 women 
teachers with third-class certificates. There were 1,055 teachers 
conducting classes. 

Reading rooms have been established in some of the schools under 
the management of a progress committee, which has provided ency- 
clopedias and other books. Although the funds formerly used to 
pay the cost of school children’s visits to factories and industrial 
plants are not now provided, the teachers have continued to con- 
duct such visits, defraying the expenses with funds collected from 
other sources, as these visits quickened the understanding and 
interest of the children. 

VOCATIONAL scHooLts.—On December 25, 1922, the industrial 
schools of Canalones, San José, and Paysandt opened exhibitions of 
school work done during the year. The exhibits included designing 
and ornamental composition, women’s handicraft, mlay, modeling, 
bookbinding, printing, basketry, wood carving, mural decoration, 
ceramics, electrical mechanics, wrought iron and foundry work, and 
products of carpentry and cabinetmaking. 

The upper council of vocational instruction of Montevideo in 1923 
opened a practical course for women in lace making, carpet weaving, 
glove making, repoussé work in leather and metals, and jewelry. 
These courses are given in the evening sessions of the women’s 
professional training classes. 

AGRICULTURAL DEMONSTRATION CAR.—The upper council of voca- 
tional instruction of Canelones has sent out, under the direction of 
an agricultural demonstrator who is to deliver lectures illustrated by 
practical demonstrations to the farmers, a freight car equipped with 
implements for agriculture, vineyard cultivation, cheese making and 
the manufacture of other milk by-products, fruit preserving and 
similar work. 
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ARGENTINA. 


MATERNITY 
opened in the city of Rio Cuarto, Province of Cérdoba, on March 3, 
was presented to the city by Sr. Carlos Kowalk and his wife, Hortensia 
Gardey de Kowalk. The hospital was received in the name of the 
city by the mayor, Sr. Vicente Méjica. The building, which cost 
200,000 pesos, has 3 free wards with 16 beds, a pay ward with 12 
beds, an isolation ward with 4 beds, 2 operating rooms, a ward for 
expectant mothers, 2 sterilizing rooms, a pharmacy, an out-patient 
consultation office, administration offices, a gynecological depart- 
ment, quarters for sisters of charity, physicians’ quarters, patients’ 
dining room and terrace, nurses’ rooms, disinfection room, service 
rooms, kitchen, laundry, garden and central patio. The donors are to 
bear the expense of maintenance until the hospital can run 
independently. 

Rep Cross AIDS SUMMER CAMPS.—The Junior Red Cross of Argen- 
tina has aided various summer camps for young people and children 
started by different organizations. That of the Hogar José Elordi, 
under the patronage of the Argentine Antituberculosis League, at 
Banfield, received from the Red Cross tents, -cots, mattresses, 
other necessities, and the services of an instructor in physical exer- 
cise. The Junior Red Cross also helped with camping outfits the 
Boy Scouts’ camp at Avellaneda organized by the Salvation Army, 
the camp in Mar del Plata organized by the Argentine Camping Club, 
and the Punta Alta camp of the Asociacién General Mitre. 

CHILDREN’S BATHS.—The municipality of Buenos Aires in the 
middle of March opened children’s baths as part of the equipment of 
the colony for underdeveloped children in Parque Avellaneda, Buenos 
Aires. (See illustrations in the April Buttetin.) The baths are in 
a handsome reinforced-concrete building and include a swimming 
pool of 160 square meters varying from a depth of 50 centimeters to 2 
meters, showers, dressing rooms, offices, and gymnasium equipment 
for exercise. The baths are for sei ees Glee one side of the hauleme 
being for boys and the other for girls. 





BRAZIL. 


ROCKEFELLER FouNDATION IN Brazit.—In March a banquet was 
given in Rio de Janeiro by the Brazilian Government to the retiring 
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chief of the Rockefeller Foundation in Brazil, Dr. Lewis Wendell 
Hackett, in honor of his six and a half years of valuable service in 
promoting the health of the country. Dr. Carlos Chagas, director of 
the National Department of Health, made an address in which he 
warmly expressed the affection and esteem felt by Brazilian sani- 
tarians for Doctor Hackett and the generous institution which he 
represents. Doctor Hackett in reply gave a résumé of the accom- 
plishments of the Rockefeller Foundation in Brazil. The Founda- 
tion had taken up five branches of public health work, he said: 
First, antihookworm treatment and prophylaxis, which by December 
31, 1922, had been turned over to the Government rural prophylaxis 
department; the initiation of a municipal sanitation service for towns 
in the States, financed in the beginning by the Foundation; the estab- 
lishment as a part of the national health department of a school for 
nurses (some of whom become public health nurses) by the joint 
efforts of the Foundation and the Brazilian Government upon the 
suggestion of Dr. Carlos Chagas; the financing of a fight against 
malaria in the State of Rio de Janeiro; and the sending of young 
medical students to the United States or Europe to study public 
health measures and sanitation, in addition to the aid given to the 
Sao Paulo School of Medicine for a school of public health. Doctor 
Hackett concluded his remarks with words of appreciation for his 
Brazilian colleagues and his very cordial relations with Doctor Chagas. 


CHILE. 


CHILEAN Rep Cross.—From time to time the BULLETIN has 
commented with pleasure upon the steady increase in Chilean Red 
Cross chapters, which now have reached a total of 68. Their excel- 
lent program of social welfare work, including dispensaries; clinics; 
vaccination and obstetrical service; child-welfare stations; protection 
to mothers; prevention and cure of social diseases, alcoholism, and 
tuberculosis; and health education, is being rapidly extended through 
the country. 

The Junior Red Cross movement is growing in both elementary 
and secondary schools, public and private, under the authorization 
of a decree issued by the Minister of Public Instruction. 

ROCKEFELLER Founpation.—The Government has accepted the 
offer of the Rockefeller Foundation for cooperation in general health 
work throughout the Republic, and especially in the eradication of 
hookworm in the mining regions. A specialist has already been 
appointed by the Foundation for the latter task. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE.—Dissatisfaction with the methods of labor 
contractors led the Labor Association to establish an employment 
service, which in January placed 1,500 men in the nitrate plants. 
All men registered are given a physical examination, and both they 
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and their families are vaccinated. The laborers have expressed great 
satisfaction with the service. 

TEACHERS’ ANTITUBERCULOSIS SocreTy.—A group of Santiaen 
teachers has organized a society for the prevention of tuberculosis 
among members of their professions and for the aid of those already 
suffering from this disease. The society, of which Sr. Guillermo 
Martinez was elected president, plans to establish a sanitarium. . 

Lasor Bureau Buitietin.—The valuable bulletin of the Labor 
Bureau for the year 1922 contains a series of studies made during 
1921 by the international section of the bureau, with especial rela- 
tion to the investigations of the international labor office of the 
League of Nations. They discuss immigration, condition of the agri- 
cultural laborer, weekly rest, and conditions of ~employees. The 
important memoir by Sr. Manuel Rivas Vicufia, the delegate of Chile 
to the third general conference of the international labor office, is 
also in this volume. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN THE NoRTH.—A commission from Vallenar 
has been consulting with the President of the Republic as to the defi- 
nite location for the reconstruction of the city, destroyed by the 
earthquake of last November. The opening of schools, under the 
best conditions possible, has also been taken up with the Depar leas 
of Education, the preliminary plans for rebuilding with the technical — 
‘commission Ae other necessary measures for the reestablishment of 
normal city life with various authorities. 

The Copiapé Red Cross has been granted land by the city for the - 
installation of a temporary hospital, for which there is great need. 
A Junior Red Cross and workers’ chapters are being organized in the 
Province. 

Representatives of the central relief committee, of which Sr. Ismael 
Tocornal is chairman, have been visiting the devastated regions in 
order to plan for the temporary assistance needed by the sufferers in 
the approaching winter season and for permanent relief measures. 


COLOMBIA. 
LIQUOR RESTRICTIONS.—See page 615. 


COSTA RICA. 


CLARA BARTON MEMORIAL TREE.—The Costa Rican Red Cross has 
requested the President for permission to plant in the Parque Central, 
San José, a tree in memory of Clara Barton, first president of the 


American Red Cross. 
CUBA. 


First NationaL ConGress or CuBANn WomeEn.—This congress, 
mentioned in last month’s BULLETIN, was held in Habana with great 
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success early in April, under the presidency of Sra. Pilar Morlén de 
Menéndez. Some of the important subjects discussed were the fol- 
lowing: Labor, suffrage, sex education, the illegitimate child, protec- 
tion of the child, social diseases, woman and the economic struggle, 
woman and the teaching profession, and vocational and physical 
education. 

SCHOOL FOR NURSES.—In accordance with a recent law, the direc- 
tor of the department of health and charity has created the position 
of supervisor of schools for nurses. An applicant for this position 
must be an experienced graduate of the National University of 
Habana, must have received training in some foreign country, and 
must have held the position of superintendent of the School of Nurses. 

PROTECTION OF MOTHERHOOD.—The committee of national defense 
has requested the House of Representatives to pass laws for the pro- 
tection of mothers, among them being the so-called chair law for 
adequate seating arrangements, the widows’ pension law, and that 
providing for leave and the payment of three months’ wages before 
and one month’s pay after childbirth to a working woman. All the 
national labor associations and women’s societies are supporting this 


measure. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


ANTIHOOKWORM CAMPAIGN.—The chief of the tenth sanitary dis- 
trict has requested the cooperation of the superintendent of public 
education in the Department of the North in the antihookworm 
campaign. It is hoped that the schools will urge the use of proper 
sanitary arrangements and the wearing of shoes, and that they will 
disseminate information regarding this disease among the country 
people, urging those afflicted with it to avail themselves of the free 
treatment offered by the sanitary officers. 


ECUADOR. 


ANTINARCOTIC CAMPAIGN.—The provincial government of Guaya- 
quil and the public charity commission have jomed forces for an 
intensive campaign against illicit trade in narcotic drugs. Vendors 
and users of these drugs are to be prosecuted. 

Junior Rep Cross.—The children of Machachi, one of the towns 
suffering from the recent earthquake in Ecuador, have formed a 
Junior Red Cross chapter and have sent a call to all other school 
children in the country to form similar organizations. The Machachi 
_chapter is called the Sociedad Infantil Mejia de la Cruz Roja. 

PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD.—The Society for the Protection of 
Childhood in Quito has installed its asylum and day nursery for 
children between the ages of 4 and 7 in the building recently donated 
for this purpose by the legislature. Here 70 children are bathed, 
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dressed, and fed, as well as given kindergarten training while their 
.parents are absent at their daily labors. The Gota de Leche and the 
public charity commission of Quito both contribute funds toward 
the maintenance of the institution, and charitable persons aid in the 
good work. The building to which the asylum has been moved has 
a garden where the children help to raise the vegetables which are 
part of their daily fare. They enjoy the swimming pool and showers, 
the shade trees and flowers, and the work in the junior and advanced 
kindergarten classes, and have the opportunity to live a normal 


child life. 
GUATEMALA. 


LEGAL PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN, AND AGED PERSONS.— 
See page 615. 
HONDURAS. 


LABOR FEDERATION RECEIVES GIrT.—Rafael Heliodoro Valle, who 
is traveling through Central America as a representative of the 
Mexican Department of Education, has presented 100 books to the 
Tegucigalpa Labor Federation. 


MEXICO. 


PUBLIC HEALTH COURSES.—On March 31 the department of public 
health opened, for the second year, courses for 30 physicians wishing 
to perfect themselves in public health subjects. These subjects include 
general hygiene, epidemiology, practical bacteriology, inspection of 
foods and beverages, disinfection, sanitary engineering, sanitary 
administration, sanitation law, and vital statistics. Auditors will 
also be admitted to some classes. In addition, special courses will 
be given in sanitary service at ports and frontiers; yellow fever; 
bubonic plague; malaria; and hookworm. All who pass the courses 
will receive special consideration for appointment as State or 
Government public health officials. 

Pan AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN.— 
The Mexican branch of this association made elaborate plans for 


its first national convention, held in Mexico City May 20-30 of | 


this year. Early in March the governors of 20 States had promised 
their aid. Woman in industry will be discussed as to her contribu- 
tions to the economic maintenance of the home, her economic inde- 
pendence, whether the woman is married or unmarried, and as home 
keeper. Many aspects of woman’s connection with social problems 
are included on the program, among the topics being child labor, 
playgrounds, child health stations, day nurseries, employment 
agencies, white-slave traffic, trade-unions, and sex hygiene. Such 
political and international subjects as the following will also be 
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treated: Civil rights of women, the common marriage law, abolition 
of war, nationalism and internationalism, and methods of keeping in 
touch with the thought of women in other countries. 

Tuirp MunicrpaL Coneress.—The third congress of Mexican 
municipalities met in the capital from May 20 to 30, 1923. The chief 
object of the discussion was to mark out, if possible, for future 
legislation, the division between State and municipal jurisdiction 
in municipal affairs. 

LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE DEPARTMENT.—The labor and social 
welfare department of Mexico City was opened in March. Three 
inspectors have been appointed to serve under the chief of the 
department, Sr. Francisco Serrano Ortiz. 

VIsITING NURSES.—The Department of Public Health has invited 
Mexican nurses to apply for appointment to four visiting-nurse 
scholarships in the United States, two being offered by the inter- 
national health board of the Rockefeller Foundation and two by the 
department. To be eligible for appoitment nurses must have a 
diploma from the school of medicine of the University of Mexico 
and must pass examinations in English and in hygiene in its 
relation to children, industry, or tuberculosis. 


4 


PANAMA. f 


Mrs. Catt 1x PanamMa.—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt arrived in 
Panama on March 8, from South America, being met by Sra. Ester 
Niera de Calvo, Srta. Nicolle Garay, and Sra. Otilia Jiménez. On 
March 13 Mrs. Catt, introduced by the secretary of public instruc- . 
tion, Sr. Méndez Pereira, addressed an audience of Panamans and 
Americans at the National Institute. During her stay she was 
entertained by the wife of the American minister to Panama, by 
the Panama National Association for the Advancement of Women, 
by the Cristobal Women’s Club, and by individuals. Mrs. Catt, 
who is an apostle of Pan Americanism, believes that the wives of 
American business men living in Latin America should make more of 
their opportunity to associate with the women of the country in 
which they are living. 3 

LABOR OFFICE.—See page 617. 


PARAGUAY. 


Gota DE LrcHE In Asuncion.—A report submitted by Dr. 
Eliodoro Arbo, director of the children’s clinic and milk station, 
established in 1918, shows that 201 mothers and 5,035 children 
received attention in 1922. Only 32 deaths among the children 
were recorded. The director hopes that the milk station will again 
have its own dairy herd, as it did at first, in order to insure the purity 
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of the milk distributed; 6,808 liters were used last year. He also 
wishes to hold a baby week, and to add visiting nurses to his staff. 

ANTIHOOKWORM CAMPAIGN.—As mentioned in the May number 
of the BULLETIN, an active campaign is being conducted against 
hookworm in the Department of Piribebuy; it commenced in 
February under the direction of Dr. José V. Ynsfran. 

Clinics have been established in nine towns, in addition to the 
principal clinic in Piribebuy, and public lectures given, illustrated 


with films. During the month of February 2,425 patients received 


the first treatment, 1,693 the second, and 1,188 the third. 

For the purpose of spreading information on the prevention of 
hookworm and other diseases the director of lands and colonies has 
published a pamphlet which will be distributed gratuitously among the 
rural residents. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL.—The President has empowered the National 
Department of Hygiene and Public Health to expend 200,000 pesos 
in completing the operating room and ward of the national hospital. 


PERU. 


LIMA PUBLIC CHARITY.—The President has established under the 
Ministry of Government a Department of Public Charity, which will 
have as a basis for its work the Lima office of public charity, the 
syphilis clinics of Lima and Callao, and other similar organizations 
to be organized later in other cities. 

The President has also established a medical bureau of criminology 
with 15 members, to handle surgical, medical, chemical, biological, 
psychiatric, and similar phases of criminal court cases. The bureau 
is located in Lima. 

LEAGUE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN.—Dr. Pedro de Osma, 
president of this association, founded in 1922, in his report states that: 

As the two Gotas de Leche, or free milk stations, were insufficient to attend to all 
the children in need of assistance, the committee resolved to reopen the Gota de Leche 
del Prado and establish one in Victoria, the most populous and needy sections of Lima. 
The two new stations have visiting nurses and all the equipment necessary. In the 


four Gotas de Leche there were 1,200 to 1,300 babies registered, 4,000 to 5,000 consul- 
tations were given monthly, and 4,100 liters of milk and prepared foods distributed. 


The day nurseries and asylums established by private charity attended daily to about 


250 children of the 542 registered. These nurseries received subsidies amounting to 
2,280 Peruvian pounds for Sra. Dammert’s nursery and asylum and to 1,560 pounds 
for the market nursery. Upon the Government’s suggestion the committee used the 
Chosica sanitarium as a convalescent home for children in need of a high altitude. 
This establishment, whose maintenance cost 1,440 Peruvian pounds, housed 40 chil- 
dren under the care of the Salesian Sisters. The total number of children reached by 
the services of the Gotas de Leche, day nurseries, and the Chosica convalescent home 
was 1,540. 
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NationaL LeaGurE or HyGienr AND SociaL PRopHyLAxts.—On 
March 4, in the assembly hall of the medical school, the national 
league above mentioned was formed for the purpose of fighting social 
and other preventable diseases, reducing infant mortality, and pre- 
venting the degeneration of the race, and encouraging by scientific 
lectures, films, study, and propaganda the social welfare of the nation. 

TUBERCULAR PATIENTS.—The Antituberculosis League of Women 
has contributed 2,500 Peruvian pounds for the construction of a 
ward for 40 tubercular patients in the Olavegoya de Jauja Sanatorium, 
Lima. The league will also pay for the care of the patients. 


SALVADOR. 


ScHOOL LUNCHES.—The executive committee of the Society for the 
Maintenance of School Lunches, San Salvador, met on February 5 
to give more definite organization to the institution, which is to serve 
lunches in all the public schools. 

MiLx stations.—During January, 1923, the Gota de Leche or milk 
station of San Salvador furnished 2,647 bottles of milk; had on the 
list 117 children; registered 18 more during the month, while 4 were - 
taken off the list. The station also reported an average daily attend- 
ance of 95; 131 children on the list for February; and 7 lectures given. 

The Gota de Leche of Santa Ana during January aided 68 infants, 
and treated in the free clinic 873 sick children and 433 sick adults. 
During the same month the Gota de Leche of Sonsonate had on its 
register 38 children, 8 being added and 8 withdrawn from the clinic’s 
care. The Gota de Leche of San Vicente in the same period aided 
41 children and 93 adults. 

URUGUAY. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—From the opening of the old-age pension 
office in March, 1919, to December 31, 1922, it registered 8,734 
applicants in the city, and 19,763 in the country, making a total of 
28,497. Of this number 3,995 are invalids under 60 years of age. 
The total number of pensions granted throughout the Republic to 
December 31, 1922, was 20,339, payments by that date having 
amounted to 2,816,569.64 pesos. The revenue from taxes collected 
for the old-age pension fund amounted to 4,881,198.50 pesos. Pen- 
sions have also been granted to persons of other nationalities than 
Uruguayan. 

PURE FOOD REGULATIONS.—See page 618. 
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BRAZIL. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION.—The French, Belgian, Scandinavian, and 
Czechoslovakian Government buildings at the Centennial Exposition 
were closed on March 31, but the American Industrial Building is to 
remain open to the end of the Exposition on July 2, 1923. (Com- 
merce Reports.) 

BRAZILIAN-MEXICAN RELATIONS.—The Mexican Government has 
invited Senhor Ronald de Carvalho to go to Mexico City for the pur- 
pose of delivering a series of lectures on Brazil, in accordance with a 
plan of Sefior Vasconcelos, Mexican Minister of Public Education, 
approved by President Obregén, to contribute to a better acquaintance 
between the two countries. 

BRAZILIAN PIANIST.—The press of Buenos Aires has carried notices 
of the successful concert given in that city on March 17 by the 
Brazilian pianist, Joaio Octaviano. 

MoNnvUMENT TO Santos Dumont.—In the French Pavilion of Honor 
at the Exposition in Rio de Janeiro a replica of the life-size statue of 
Santos Dumont in the Park of St. Cloud, Paris, has been erected by 
the Aero Club of Paris, as a tribute to the brilliant Brazilian aviator, 
who was present at the unveiling ceremony. 


CHILE. 


Sr. Cantos Newman.—The death, on February 19, of Sr. Carlos 
Newman, scientist and former professor of chemistry in the naval 
academy, called forth many expressions showing the high esteem in 
which he was held for his learning, his devotion to the advancement 
of science through assistance to students and scientific magazines, and 
his unostentatious beneficence to many other persons and causes. 

TouRIsT SEASON.—Among the many tourists visiting Chile in Feb- 
ruary were Mrs. Herbert Votaw and Miss Abigail Harding, sisters of 
President Harding, who crossed from Buenos Aires after a brief stay 
in Rio de Janeiro and, Montevideo. In Santiago, as in the other 
capitals, they were the recipients of official hospitality. 

A large party of Americans made the trip to the Juan Fernandez 
Islands, where Alexander Selkirk had the adventures which gave 
rise to the story of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” Santiago also gave a cordial 
welcome to a group’ of members of the Uruguayan Touring Club and 
their families. : 
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COSTA RICA. 


’ New American Lecation.—The Government of the United States 
has purchased for its legation the ‘Castillo Azul,” a handsome 
residence in San Jose, built in 1912-13 by Sr. Méximo Fernandez 
and at one time used as the presidential residence. 
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CUBA. 


TriBpuTE TO Dr. Raimundo CaBreRA.—Last March an impressive 
ceremony took place in the National University of Habana when 
the President crowned Dr. Raimundo Cabrera, distinguished states- 
man and author, with a golden wreath presented by the Cuban 
nation as a tribute not only to a famous writer but to a venerable 
citizen, who has devoted his long life to his country and honored 
Cuban traditions. 

Among his writings may be mentioned “Cuba y sus Jueces”’ 
(Cuba and Her Judges), a work of great intellectuality. 


ECUADOR. 


Girt FROM EcuADORIAN COLONY IN Paris.—Fternal Struggle, the 
work of sculpture presented to the city of Quito by the Ecuadorian 
colony resident in Paris, was exhibited in the Parque de Mayo in 
March. The civic improvement commission is to erect a suitable 


pedestal for the group. 
PARAGUAY. 


Crramics.—Sr. Andrés Campos Cervera, a Paraguayan artist, 
recently exhibited an interesting collection of ceramics in Asuncion. 
Sefior Campos Cervera lived a long time in Valencia, where he studied 
this art, later visiting France, England, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, cultivating his talent and acquiring an excellent art 


education. 
NICARAGUA. 


Darfo MEMORIAL.—The treasury recently presented a check for 
$1,000, half of the Government contribution toward the bronze 
memorial to Rubén Dario, the famous Nicaraguan poet, which is to 
be erected in the Parque Rubén Dario in Managua. 


URUGUAY. 


Monument TO ArticAs.—On February 28 the President of 
Uruguay unveiled a monument in the Plaza de La Independencia, 
Montevideo, to José Artigas, who has been called “‘the Moses of 
Uruguayan history—lost in a cloud to reappear transfigured by time 
and legend, which watch over the destinies of great men.” Delega- 
tions from foreign countries jomed with Uruguayan representatives 
in placing wreaths on the monument. 
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Subject. Date. 
ARGENTINA. 
1923. 
First Argentine National Good Roads Congress........| Mar. 
Destination of Argentina’s principal exports, Jan.1to | Mar. 12 
Mar. 2, 1923. 
Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Steamship Line..........-..- Mar. 13 
Publication on Argentine foreign trade in 1919 and 1920.| Mar. 27 
BRAZIL. 
Films censored in Rio de Janeiro in 1922...... Sate ee Feb. 19 
Rice industry in the State of Rio Grande do Sul....... Bee 0 Comer 
Report on the beef industry of Rio Grande do Sul...... Feb. 21 
Commerce and industries of Pernambuco for 1922... ... Feb. -23 
Newgiannery ine Bravil] s.2 2h. eo.) be astesee seceeees 2 Feb. 28 
The motion-picture industry in Sao Paulo............- Mar. - 5 
Brazil’s foreign trade in1922. 22). 262i. oe eek ss Mar. 6 
Cotton motes sesokec see sce ske esas ome ee cee me eee Mar. 7 
Weekly report on shipping in Pernambuco...........- Mar. 10 
Exports of rubber from Para for February, 1923......- Mar. 13 
Cargo movement at Bahia during 1922....... se states oe Mar. 14 
Report on the Coquilho, and Oticia or Oiticica nuts...| Mar. 15 
Annual message of the Governor of Pernambuco to | Mar. 17 
State Congress on Mar. 6, 1923. 
Brazilian cotton crop tor, 1922-2359. 4 oc eon eee seca cees else G@::t25 
Coal imports at Rio de Janeiro for January, 1923.......|... (Oueee 
City-parks and ‘Civic progress:......--:..------c2-2.2e Mar. 26 
Sales of products at Rio de Janeiro free fairs during 1922.) Mar. 27 
Brazilian trade im freshyirmits- "= .-.cce eases eee: ce Apr. 3 
CHILE. 
Bolivian commerce through the port of Arica.......... Feb. 28 
Ocean freight traffic to the United States during Feb- | Mar. 7 
ruary, 1923. 
Foreign trade of Taleahuano during 1922.............. Mar. 12 
Articles imported at Antofagasta, February, 1923...... Mar. 15 
‘Improving conditions in Chile..................-.----- Mar. 21 
COLOMBIA. 
Exportation for last 6 months of 1922................. Feb. 17 
Report on commerce and industries for February, 1923.| Mar. 8 
Cofteeecropifor thetyear 1923. s2ees- cease see ceeeetmenete Mar. 26 
COSTA RICA 
ae on the commerce and industries for February, | Mar. 9 
Coffee shipments for the season of 1922-23.............. Mar. 14 
Ocean freight traffic to the United States from the port | Mar. 15 
of Puntarenas for January and February, 1923. 
Drilling foriowliin' Costa Rica-.us2ssseceesseceeee ese eee Mar. 17 
Cacao growing ‘in:Costa Ricai-..5.0--+ asses ee eee FAiprieyS 
CUBA. 
Chambers of Commerce in Cienfuegos consular district | Mar. 14 
Agricultural instruction in Cuba.............-..1...-- Mar. 17 
Market and manufacture of corsets in Cuba...........- Mar. 20 
Pienient for second fiscal year of the Habana Clearing | Mar. 26 
ouse. 
Imports of petroleum and petroleum products........ Apr. 4 
Exports of sugar through the ports of Matanzas and |...do....- 
Cardenas for the quarter ending Mar. 31, 1923. 





at Buenos Aires. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


A. T. Haeberle, consul in charge, Rio 
de Janeiro. 


-| Samuel T. Lee, consul at Porto Alegre. 


Do. 
C. R. Cameron, consul at Pernambuco. 
A. T. Haeberle. 
E. M. Lawton, consul at Sao Paulo. 
A. ae Haeberle. 


0. 
C. R. Cameron. 

Geo. H. Pickerell, consul at Para. 
Thos. H. Bevan, consul at Bahia. 


0. 
C. R. Cameron. 


A. Gaulin, consul general at Rio de 
Janeiro. 
Do. 
E. M. Lawton. 
A. Gaulin. 
Do. 


Egmont C. Von Tresckow, consul at 
Arica. 

C. F. Deichman, consul general at 
Valparaiso. 

S. Reid Thompson, consul at Con- 


cepcion. 

Stewart E. McMillin, consul at Anto- 
fagasta. 

Homer Brett, consul at Iquique. 


Thomas McEnelly, 

Buenaventura. 
Leroy R. Sawyer, consul at Cartagena. 
Thomas McEnelly. 


vice consul at 


Henry S. Waterman, consul at San 
Jose. 
Do. 
Do. 
John James Meily, consul at Port 
qaRTAOE 
0. 


Frank Bohr, consul at Cienfuegos. 
Carlton Bailey Hurst, consul general 
at Habana. 
Do. 
Do. 


Charles Forman, consul at Nueva 
Gerona. 

James V. Whitfield, consul at Ma- 
tanzas.. 
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Reports received to April 26, 1928—Continued. 





Subject. Date. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. i 
Reduction in the Dominican Central railway rates. . . -| vebs 1s 
TSSCOMOMN CHAO LESH e sere sen sac oe yey me Ens | Mar. 14 
ECUADOR 
Mere di Crosson HCUad Ofee. ace ser cece see ese cis Jan. 15 
February review of the market........................ | Mar. 13 


GUATEMALA. 


Report on commerce and industries for February, 1923.) Mar. 


| 
| 





HAITI. 
| 
Establishment of an American Chamber of Commerce | Jan. 
in Haiti. | 
‘New steamship service making calls at Cape Haitien...; Mar. 
Traffic regulations of the Republic of Haiti..... eta Apr. 
Annual report on commerce and industries of the | Mar. 
Republic of Haiti for 1922. 
HONDURAS. 
Mexican moving-picture films shown in Honduras..... Mar. 
Wireless station to be erected in Bay Islands.......... Mar. 
Interest in silkworm culture in Honduras....-.......- Mar. 
Whanfesmm customs tariite:es-- een eters access esse | Mar. 
MEXICO. | 
Alfalfa a valuable crop in Yaqui Valley. -.............. Mar. 
Railroad development in Mexico................-..--. Mar. 
Exports of coffee from Salina Cruz for March, ES Sara Apr. 
Duty on catalogues entering Mexico.....-.......-.—.. Apr. 
NICARAGUA. 
The Cuyamel Fruit Co., willinaugurate a weekly serv- | Mar. 
ice from New York to Bluefields, also weekly service 
from New Orleans. 
February report on commerce and industries.......... Mar. 
SALVADOR. 
Decree announcing the legal holidays of the Republic..| Mar. 
Inaugural address of Mr. Alfonso Quifionez-Molina, Mar. 
upon taking the oath of office on Mar. 1, 1923. 
URUGUAY. 
Market for textbooks in Uruguay-.......--.-....------ Feb 
Index table of commodity prices for Uruguay......-.-. Feb 
Trade between Uruguay and Cuba, 1918-1921.......... Mar 


Excerpts from commerce and industries for Feb., 1923. Mar. 


VENEZUELA. 


Five leading products of export from Maracaibo, seven- 
year period, 1915-1921. 


Mar. 


20 
20 


12 
31 


15 


30 


. 10 
£523 


19 


30 








Author. 


Charles Bridham Hosmer, consul at 
Santo Domingo City. 


| W. A. Bickers, consul at Puerta Plata. 


Frederic W. Goding, 
Guayaquil. 
Do. 


consul general at 


| Arthur C. Frost, consul at Gautemala 


City. 


Robert Dudley Lo 
Port au Prince. 
Damon C. Woods, consul at Cape 

Haitien. 
Robert Dudley Longyear. 
0. 


ongyear, consul at 


Robert L. Keiser, consul at Teguci- 
galpa. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bartley F. Yost, consul at Guaymas. 
Henry C. A. Damm, consul at Nogales. 
GoatEe E. Seltzer, vice consul at Salina 
Tuz. 
Claude I. Dawson, consul general at 
Mexico City. 


William W. 
fields. 


Harold Playter, consul at Corinto. 


Heard, consul at Blue- 


Lynn W. Franklin, consul at San Sal- 
wader: 
oO. 


David J. D. Myers, consul at Monte- 
video. 
Do. 
Do. 
_ Do. 


John O. Sanders, consul at Maracaibo. 











PUBLICATIONS ADDED TO THE CoLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


(Continued from May.) 


BRAZIL, 


Relatorio pelo secretario das financas do Estado de Minas Geraes, 1917, 1918, Volumes 
1-2, 1919 e 1920-1921. Bello Horizonte, Imprensa Official. 4°. 4vols. lpamp. 

Revista do Instituto Georgaphico e Historico da Bahia, 1921-1922. Bahia, Imprensa 
Official do Estado, 1922. pls. 606, (1) p. 8°. 


CHILE. 


Memoria del bienio 1920-1922. Sociedad Nacional de Profesores. Santiago de Chile, 
Imp. i Enc., El Globo, 1922. 31 p. 12°. 

Negociaciones Chileno-Peruanas de Washington. Discurso del Senador de Valdivia, 
Sefior Don Eliodoro Yafiez, iniciado en la sesién del Senado de 26 de julio de 
1922. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta ‘‘La Nacién,’”? 1922. front. port. 90p. 8°. 


COLOMBIA. 


La civilizacién Chibcha. Por Miguel Triana. Bogoté, Escuela Tipografica Salesiana, 
1922. allus.., xxiid, 222, '(1) p. .8°. 

Memoria del ministro de obras piblicas al congreso de 1922. Tomo 2, Informes y 
documentos. Bogotdé, Casa Editorial Minerva, 1922. pls. maps. 557 p. 4°. 


COSTA RICA. 


Memoria de fomento, 1921. San José, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. xv, 242 p. 8°. 

Para los gorriones. Por Ruben Coto. San José, J. Garcia Monge, 1922. 133, (5) p. 
Gr 

Précer inmortal de 1811. Ofendacivica. Por T. Dols. Corpefio. San José, Imprenta 
Maria v. de Lines, 1922. 58 p. 12°. 


CUBA. 


Biblioteca histérica Cubana. Por Carlos M. Trelles. Tomo 1. Matanzas, Imprenta 
de Juan F. Oliver, 1922. pls. 535 p. 4°. 

Colegios organizados militarmente. Su necesidad en Cuba y su beneficiosa influencia 
en el caracter del hombre del mafiana. Por Coronel Eugenio Silva, 1922. Habana, 
Imprenta y Papeleria de Rambla, Bouza y Ca., 1922. pls. Sl p. 8°. 

Comercio exterior. Segundo semestre del afio 1920 y afio natural de 1920. pies bac 
de Hacienda. Seccién de estadistica. Habana, Imprenta ‘‘La Propagandista,”’ 
1922. tables. xviii, 436 p. 4°. 

Memoria de la zafra realizada en el afio de 1920 a 1921. Secretaria de agricultura, 
comercio y trabajo. Direccién de comercio e industria. Oficina de estadistica. 
Habana, Imprenta y Papeleria de Rambla, Bouza y Ca., 1922. 149 p, 4°. 


ECUADOR. 


Hoy, ayer y mafiana. Pieza en un acto y en prosa. Original de: Victor M. Rendén. 
Guayaquil, Empresa Periodistica ‘‘Pressa Ecuatoriana,’’? 1922. 35p. 8°. 
— Segunda edicién. Quito, Imp. y Encuadernacién de Julio Saenz R. 1922, 
Solparmas 
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Informe anual que el subdirector de sanidad de las provincias de Pichincha, Imbabura 
y Carchi eleva al ministro y al director del ramo acerca de las labores durante 
el afio 1921-1922. Quito, Imprenta Municipal, 1922. tables. 57 p. 4°. 

Informe del ministro de la guerra y marina, 1922. Quito, Talleres Tip. Nacionales, 
1922. es xlyii,239.p. 82. 

Informe que el ministro de instruccién ptiblica, justicia, beneficencia, etc., 1922, 
Quito, Imprenta y Enc., Nacionales, 1922. tables. 196, (2) p. 8°. 

Informe que el ministerio de lo interior, policia, municipalidades, obras ptblicas, 
correos, telégrafos, teléfonos, etc., 1922. Quito, Talleres Tip. Nacionales, 1922, 
192, 76, (2) p. 18°. 

Loja en la batalla del Pichincha 1822-1922. [Consejo municipal de Loja.] Loja, 
Tip. El Heraldo, 1922. 53 p. 8°. 

Report of the president to the stockholders and bondholders of the Guayquil and 
Quito Railway Company for the year ended December 31, 1920. Quito. 13 p. 
4°, 

GUATEMALA, 

Orientaciones para el porvenir (20 meses de gobierno conservador). Memorias 28 
parte de 1920 a 1921. [Por] Adrian Vidaurre. Guatemala, Imprenta ‘‘Casa 
Colorada,” 1922. pls. 172 yp. 4°. 

MEXICO, 


Anfora sedienta. Poemas ilustraciones y vifietas de Gabriel Fernéndez Ledesma. 
[Por] Rafael Heliodoro Valle. México, Manuel Leén Sanchez, 1922. 176, (3) p. 
Se. 

Apuntes acerca de un nuevo manual de arqueologia Mexicana. Critica cientifica. 
Por Hermann Beyer. LEditores: Servicio de Informaciones Alemanas en México. 
HOU albus 30 p: 82. 

_ Breve noticia histérico-descriptiva del Museo Nacional de México que escribe Jestis 
Galindo y Villa. México, Imprenta del Museo Nacional, 1896. 22 p. 8°. 
Celestial plan of Teotihuacan. By Stansbury Hagar. México, Imp. del Museo 

Nacional de Argueologia, Historia y Etnologia, 1912. 15 p. 8°. 

Como era Iturbide. Por Rafael Heliodoro Valle. México, Imprenta del Museo 
Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnografia, 1922. front. 115 p. 8°. 
Conquista de México efectuada por Hernan Cortés segun el codice jeroglifico troano- 
americano edicién especial que con preliminares de la clave jeroglifica, dedica al 
sefior presidente de la reptblica Mexicana General Don Porfirio Diaz el presbi- 
tero Damas Sotomayor. México, Tip. de la Oficina Impresora del Timbre, 1897. 

pls. 40p. 4°. 

Corte de Agustin I Emperador de Méxito. Por D. Manuel Romero de Terreros. 
México, Imprenta del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia, 1921. 
front. pls. 60} 32;.(1)p. 8°. 

Educacién ptblica en México. Secretaria de Educacién Publica, México, Talleres 
Graficos de la Nacién, 1922. pls. 69 p. 8°. 

El Gral. Obregon y la guerra. Derechos asegurados. [Por]J.A.Tamayo. Tampico, 
Tall. Linotipograficos de El Mundo [1922]. 296 p. 12°. 

Escudo de armas de México ante el arte. Por Manuel F. Alvarez. México, Depto. 
Universitario y de Bellas Artes, Direccidn de Talleres Graficos, 1921. pls. 15p. 
8°, 

Fachadas de los edificios y la belleza de las ciudades. Por Manuel Francisco Alvarez. 
México, Depto. Universitario y de Bellas Artes, Direccién de Talleres Graficos, 
1921. maps. pls..diagrs. 122 p. 8°. 

Hidalgo. United States of Mexico, 1921-1922. Special edition. Facts about Mex- 
ico. Blue book of Mexico. Published by Pan American Publicity Corporation. 
Mexico, D. F., Printing done by Compaiila Litografia y Tipografia, S. A., 1922. 
illus. 128, (2) p. 4°. Text in English and Spanish. 
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Historia del congreso constituyente de 1857. Edici¢n acordada en Veracruz. [Por] 
Francisco Zarco. México, Imprenta I. Escalante, 8. A., 1916. 1044p. 8°. 
Introduction, synthesis and conclusicns of the work the population of the valley of 

Teotihuacan. By Manuel Gamio. Reprint of the same work published by the 


department of anthropology. Mexico, Talleres graficcs dela Nacién, 1922. Maps. . ~ 


illus. xevilip. 4°. 

Memoria para servir 4 la carta general del Imperio Mexicano y demas naciones descu- 

biertas y conquistadas por los Espafioles durante el siglo xvi en el territorio perte- 
_neciente hoy 4 la reptblica Mexicana. Por Antonio Garcia Cubas. México, 
Oficina Tip. de la Secretaria de Fomento, 1892. 57 p. 4°. 

México en su momento critico. Por el Dr. E. J. Dillon. México, Herrero Hermanos 
Sucesores, 1922. 281, (1) p. 8°. 

Morfologia y origen de la mesa central de Mexico. Por el Dr. Ernesto Wittich. Edi- 
tores: Servicio de Informaciones Alemanas en México, 1918. 16 p. 8°. 

Notions de la langue Nahuatl. Indispensables 4 la parfaite compréhension de la 
partie Mexicaine des ouvrages ot l’étymologie des noms géographiques indigénes 
est expliquée. Par Cecilio A. Robelo. México, Imp. del Museo N. de Arqueo- 
logia, Historia y Etnologia, 1912. 34 p. 4°. 

Poblacién del Valle de Teotihuacan el medio en que ce ha desarrollado, su evolucién 
etnica y social iniciativas para procurar su mejoramiento. Por la Direccién de 
Antropologia siendo director de las investigaciones Manuel Gamio. Mexico, 
Direccién de talleres gréficos dependiente de la Secretaria de Educacion Ptblica, 
1922. maps. plates. col. plates. diagrs. 4°. 3 vols. 

Restitucién y dotacién de ejidos. El problema agrario en México. Leyes, decretos, 
circulares y disposiciones expedidas tltimamente en la materia. [Por] Antonio 
Villareal Mufioz. Mexico, Publicadas con autorizacién de la Comisién Nacional 
Agraria; 1921. ix, 199 p. 8°. 

Versos de juventud. Por Benito Javier Perez Verdia. Prologo de José Lépez Portillo 
y Rojas. Guadalajara, Imprenta y Casa Editorial de Fortino Jaime, 1922. 122, 
(4) p. 12°. 

PERU. 


Legislacién del trabajo. Discursos parlamentarios de J. M. Manzanilla. Segunda 
edicién. Lima, Imprenta Malatesta-Rivas Berrio [1922]. xix, 573, vp. 8°. 


SALVADOR, 


Directorio comercial agricola e industrial Centroamericano, sessidn de El Salvador, 
1922. Editores: Daniel S. Meléndez & Co., San Salvador, Imprenta Nacional, 
1922. map. xvi, 153-428 p. 8°. 3 

Sanidad Salvadorefia. Memoria presentada al sexto congreso médico Latino-Ameri- 
cano. Por la direccidn general de sanidad de El Salvador, Habana, Cuba, novi- 
embre 19-26 de 1922. San Salvador, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. 27p. 8°. 


UNITED STATES. 


Annual report of the Governor of the Panama Canal for the fiscal year ended June 30 
1922. Washington, G. P. O., 1922. vi, 94p. 8°. 

Annual report of the hydrographic office for the fiscal year 1922. Washington, 1922, 
46 p. 8°. 

Annual reports of the Navy Department for the fiscal years 1920 and 1921. Washing- 
ton, 1921 and 1922, 4°. 2 vols. 

Annual report of the surgeon general of the public health service of the United States 
for the fiscal year 1922. Washington, G. P. O., 1922.- 330 p. 8°. 
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Archeological investigations. I. Cave explorations in the Ozark region of Central 
Missouri. II. Cave explorations in other states. III. Explorations along the 
Missouri river bluffs in Kansas and Nebraska. IV. Aboriginal house mounds. 
V. Archeological work in Hawaii. By Gerard Fowke. Washington, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1922. pls. illus. 204 p. 8°. 

Financial statistics of cities having a population of over 30,000, 1921. Washington, 
Bureau of the Census, 1922. 157 p. 4°. 

Financial statistics of states, 1921. Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1922. 41 p. 
4°. 

Foreign commerce handbook, 1922-1923. [Washington] Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1923. 31 p. 8°. 

Foreign tariff notes, No. 42. July-December,-1921. Washington, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 1922. 204 p. 8°. 

Memorial services held in honor of Major General William Crawford Gorgas. By the 
Southern Society of Washington, D.C., Pan American Building, January 16, 1921. 
Washington, G. P. O., 1921. 65 p. 8°. 

Proceedings of the first national conference on infant mortality and public welfare. 
Organized and conducted by the office of the public welfare commissioner and held 
under the patronage of his excellency Leonard Wood. Manila, P. I., December 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 1921. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1922. pls. 267 p. 8°. 

Report of the American scenic and historic preservation society, 1921-22. Trans- 
mitted to the legislature March 16, 1922. Albany, J. B. Lyon Company, 1922. 
pls. vi,194p. 8°. . 

Report of the Philadelphia museums. The Commercial Museum, 1921. Philadel- 
phia. illus. 32p. 4°. 

Report on the statistical work of the United States government submitted to congress 
in pursuance to the acts of March 1, 1919, and November 4, 1919. Washington, 
Bureau of Efficiency, 1922. tables. xv, 405 p. 8°. 

Sixth annual report to Congress of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1922. 
Washington, G. P. O., 1922. xiii, 405 p. 8°. 

Thirty-ninth meeting of the modern languages association of America will be held at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on the invitation of the university of Pennsylvania Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, December 28, 29, 30, 1922. 15 p. 8°. (Program of 


sessions. ) 
URUGUAY. 


Forrajes secos 0 henos. Indicaciones para su preparacidn y conservacion. Por 
Pompeo Pasquali. Inspeccién nacional de ganaderia y agricultura. Boletin 
No. 43. Montevideo, Talleres Graficos A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1922. illus. 33 p. 
SS. 

VENEZUELA. 

Historia del estado Falcon. Por el Doctor Pedro Manuel Arcaya. Tomo primero. 
(Desde las origenes hasta 1600.) Caracas, Tip. ‘‘Cosmos,’’? 1920. 327, (5)p. 8°. 

Ley de vias publicas del estado de Carabobo. Valencia, 1922. 20 p. 12°. 

Memoria que presentada el secretario general del estado Lara a la asamblea legislativa 
en su reunion constitucional de 1922. Barquisimeto, Tip. Barquisimeto, 1922. 


4°" vol. 
_ GENERAL BOOKS. 


Application of the three-shift system to the iron and steel industry. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1922. 156 p. 8°. 

Bibliographical survey of contemporary sources for the economic and social history 
of the war. By M. E. Bulkley, B. A., B. Sc. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1922. xvi, 648, 9 p. 4°. [Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Division of Economics and History.] 
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Cactaceae. Description and illustrations of plants of the cactus family. By N. L. 
Britton and J. N. Rose. Volumes 1-3. Washington, The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1919-1922. col. pls. pls. illus. 4°. 3 vols, 

Christophe Colomb drame en vers cate (2 tableaux). Fernand Clerget. Paris, 
Bibliotheque de 1’Association, 1922. 68 p. 12°. 

Commercial travelers’ guide to Latin America. By Ernst B. Filsinger. Revised 
edition. Washington, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1922. map. 
Xli, 734 p. 8°. (Miscellaneous series No. 89.) 

Contributions to the geology and paleontology of the West Indies. Prepared under 
the direction of Thomas Wayland Vaughan. Washington, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1919. pls. 184p. 4°. 

Cooperative movement in Jugoslavia, Rumania and North Italy. During and after 
the world war. By Diarmid Coffey. New York, Oxford University Press, 1922. 
vi, 99 p. 4°. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Preliminary 
Economic Studies of the War, No. 21.) 

Descriptive catalogue of the documents relating to the history of the United States 
in the papeles procedentes de Cuba deposited in the Archivo General de Indias 
at Seville. By Roscoe R. Hill. Washington, The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1916. xliii, 594 p. 4°. 

Easter Island. The Rapanui speech and the peopling of Southeast Polynesia. By 
William Churchill. Washington, The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1912. 
340 p. 4°. 

Emigration and immigration. Legislation and treaties. Geneva, International 
Labour Office,°1922. xv, 439 p. 8°. 

Estudio relativo al punto XI del programa de los trabajos de la quinta conferencia 
Panamericana, que’se reunira en la ciudad de Santiago, capital de la Republica 
de, Chile, en marzo de 1923. [Por] Juan Francisco Paredes. San Salvador, Tip. 
La Nacién, 1922. 48p. 8°. 

Guide to materials for the history of the United States in the principal archives of 
Mexico. By Herbert E. Boleton, Ph. D. Washington, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1913. xv, 553p. 4°. 


Guide to the archives of the government of the United States in Washington. By . 


Claude Halstead Van Tyne and Waldo Gifford Leland. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged by W. G. Leland. Washington, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, 1907. xiii, 327 p. 4°. 

Guide to the materials for American history in Cuban archives. By Luis Marino 
Pérez. Washington, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1907. ix, 1442p. 4°. 

Guide to the materials for the history of the United States in Spanish archives. 
(Simancas, the Archivo Histérico Nacional and Seville.) By William R. Shep- 
herd. Washington, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1907. 107 p. 4°. 

Historia de Espafia y su influencia en la historia universal. Por D, Antonio Ballesteros 
y Beretta. Tomo 3. Barcelona, Casa Editorial P. Salvat, 1922, illus. pls. 
col. pls. 935, (1) p. 4°. 

Inscriptions at Copan. By Sylvanus Griswold Morley. Washington, The Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1920. front. folds. pls. Illus, xii, 643 p. 4°. 

Libro Espafiol. Ciclo de conferencias (15-23 de marzo de 1922). Barcelona, Editado 
por la Camara Oficial del Libro de Barcelona, 1922. pls. 182, (1) p. 8°. 

Servicio de correos entre Espafia y América. Por Bienvemido Calvo Hernandez 
Barcelona, CAmara Oficial del Libro de Barcelona [1922]. 120p. 8°. 

List of documents in Spanish archives relating to the history of the United States, 
which have been printed or of which transcripts are preserved in American 
libraries. By James Alexander Robertson. Washington, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1910. xv, 8368p. 4°. 
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List of periodicals abstracted by chemical abstracts. (With information given as to 
official abbreviations, frequencies of appearance, 1922 volume numbers, prices, 
publishers, and libraries which receive the various journals.) Columbus, O., 
Published by The American Chemical Society, Ohio State University, 1922. 
pe wor. 

Literatura hispanoamericana. Estudios criticos. [Por] Isaac Goldberg, Ph. D. 
Versién castellana de R. Cansinos-Assens. Prélogo de E. Diez-Canedo, Madrid, 
Editorial—América, 414, (1) p. 8°. 

Memoria de la Cémara Oficial del Libro de Barcelona correspondiente al ejercicio de 
1921-22. Barcelona, Oliva de Vilanova, Impresor, 1922. 207 p. 8°. 

Methods of compiling emigration and immigration statistics. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1922. 57p. 8°. ‘ 

Methods of compiling statistics of unemployment. Replies of the governments. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1922. 101 p. 8°. 

Nociones de agricultura tropical. Para las escuelas rurales. Por Samuel D. W. Mills 
y Antonio Dominguez Nieves . . . con la ayuda editorial de José Parin. Boston, 
D. C. Heath y Compafiia, 1922. illus. xxv, 373p. 8°. 

Obras de arquitectura en la América Latina y en los Estados Unidos de América. 
Por Manuel Francisco Alvarez. México, Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, 1921. 
pis.2 s0'p. 78>. 

Paix des peuples ou essai d’une confédération internationale. Par Louis Eichner, 
Paris, Librairie des Sciences Politiques et Sociales, Marcel Riviere, 1922. xii, 
US. | A 

Proposed plan for collection of the foreign debt of the United States settlement of 
German reparations and establishment of an international gold currency. By 
Frank D. Pavey, New York, Revised and reprinted for the National Security 
League, 1922. 37p. 8°. 

Remedies for unemployment. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1922. 141 p. 
8% 

Trade mark laws of the world. Compiled and edited by John H. Ruege and W. B. 
Graham. From the library and records of Wm. Wallace White. New York, 
Trade Mark Law Publishing Co., 1922. xi, 1007p. 4°. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 


Ante-proyecto de ley general de impuestos internos. Segunda edicién. Administra- 
cién de impuestos internos. Buenos Aires, L. J. Rosso y Cia., Editores, 1922. 
4381p. 4°. 

Banco de la provincia de Buenos Aires en la exposicién internacional de Rio de 
Janeiro de 1922. [Report] Julio 1922. Impreso en los Talleres Graficos del 
Banco de la Provincia de Buenos Aires. pls. illus. maps. 72, (2) p. 8°. 

Banco de la provincia de Buenos Aires en su primer centenario 1822-1922. Por 
Nicolas Casarino. Buenos Aires, Talleres S. A. Casa Jacobo Peuser, Ltda. 1922, 
pls. maps. diagrs. 351p. 4°. 

Cuenca de marayes. Porel Dr. Juan Rassmuss. Buenos Aires, Direccién General de 
Minas, Geologia e Hidrologia, Boletin No. 32, serie B. Geologia. pls. map. 
diagrs. 21 p. 4°. 

Gaucho. Suorijenyevolucién. [Por] Vicente Rossi. Cérdoba, Imprenta Argentina 
1920 Epler Ivins 4o) 

Informacién estadistica sobre el comercio de carnes. Primera parte: El mercado 
Briténico. Por Rail Prebisch, Director, Sociedad Rural Argentina. Buenos 
Aires, Imp. ‘‘Gadola.”? diagrs. 1922. 75p. 8°. 

Informe sobre estudios geolédgico-econémicos en la provincia de Catamarca. Por el 
Dr. Roberto Reder. Buenos Aires, Direccién General de Minas, Geologia e 
Hidrologia, Boletin No. 31, serie B. Geolédgia. pls. maps. 50p. 4°. 
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Ley de presupuesto general de la provincia de Buenos Aires. Afio 1922. La Plata, 
Taller de Impresiones Oficiales, 1922. 160 p. 4°. * 

Leyes de impuestos y decretos reglamentarios de las mismas para el ejercicio de 1921. 
Santiago del Estero, Tip. R. Ribas, 1921. 177, (2) p. 8°. 

Leyes de impuestos en vigencia para 1921-1922. Direccién general derentas. Santa 
Fe, Imp. de la Provincia, 1922. 123 p., 12°. ; 

Memoria del departamento de hacienda. Provincia de Buenos Aires. 23 de Mayo 
de 1921-30 de Abril de 1922. La Plata, Taller de Impresiones Oficiales, 1922. 
372, (3) p. 4°. 

Memoria del movimiento rentistico de la provincia correspondiente al ejercicio- de 
1920. Por el director general de rentas. Santiago del Estero, Tip. R. Ribas, 
1920. 54p. 8°. 

Mensaje de 8S. E. el Sefior Gobernador. Provincia de Santa Fe, 1918, 1920, 1921 y 
1922. Santa Fe, Imp. de la Provincia. 4°. 4 vols. 

Mensaje del gobernador de la provincia de Santiago del Estero, 1922. Santiago del 
Estero. 36, (9) p. 4°. 

Nevado de famatina (Provincia de La Rioja). Por el Dr. Guillermo Bondenbender. 
Buenos Aires, Anales del Ministerio de Agricultura, Seccién Geologia, Mine- 
ralogia y Mineria. Tomo 16, No.1. 1922. map. pls. 68. (1) p. 4°. 

Ordenanza general de impuestos. Municipalidad de Cérdoba. 1914 y 1922. Cér- 
doba, 1914 y 1922. 8°. 2 folletos. 

Presupuesto general de gastos para los afios de 1916 y 1922. Municipalidad de Cérdoba. 
Cérdoba, 1916 y 1922. 8°. 2 folletos. 

Proyecto de emprestito de 1922. $35,000,000 destinados a obras ptiblicas en toda la 
provincia de Santa Fe. Mensaje y fundamentos. Publicacién oficial. Santa 
Fe, Imp. de la Provincia, 1922. 13 p. 8°. 


BOLIVIA. 


Bosquejo biografico de Don Manuel Vicente Ballivian. Homenaje de la Sociedad 
Geografica de La Paz. [Por] Arthur Posnansky. 1922. pls. 58 p. 8°. 

Litoral de Bolivia ante Chile y el Pert. [Por] Vicente Mendoza Lépez. La Paz, 
Imp. Velarde, 1922. 19p. 12°. 


BRAZIL. 


Boletim annual de 1920-1921. Instituto Astronomico e Meteorologico. Porto Alegre, 
Officinas Graphicas da Escola de Engenharia, 1922. maps. 108 p. 4°. 

Boletim meteorologico annos de 1911, 1917, 1918. Rio de Janeiro, Directoria de Me- 
teorologia, 1922. 4°. 3 vols. 

O album do “O Indio’. (Annuario do sertao de Alagéas. Directores: Padre 
Francisco X. Macedo, Deputado Moreno Brandio do 1° centenario da inde- 
pendencia politica do Brazil. Palmeira-Alagéas, 1922. Typ. Indiana, 1922. 
piss 1995) (4)/p.. 87. 

Lei n. 915 de 30 de junho de 1921. Fixa a despeza e orca a receita do Estado de 
AlagGéas para o exercicio de 1922 e dé outras providencias. Maceio, Imprensa 
Official, 1921. table. 32p. 8°. 

Mensagem apresentada ao congresso legislativo, Estado do Rio Grande do Norte, 19195 
1920, 1921 e 1922. Natal, 1919-1922. 8°. 4 pamps. 

Moneapern apresentada pelo prefeito do Districto Federal na sessiio do conselho munici- 
pal de 1° de Junho de 1919, 1° de Junho de 1920, 1° de Junho de 1921, 1° de 
Junho de 1922. Riode Janeiro. 4°. 3 vols. 1 pamp. 

Mensagens dirigida pelo presidente do Estado de Minas Geraes, 1894 a 1922. Bello 
Horizonte. 4°. 4 vols. 

Recenseamento do Brazil. Realizado em 1° de Setembro de 1920. Volume 1, Intro- 
duccaio e Annexos. Rio de Janeiro, Directoria Geral de Estatistica, 1922. 4°. 
2 vols. 
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e 
Relatorio dos trabalhos realisados pela prefeitura de Campinas, durante 0 exercicio 
de 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 e 1921. Campinas, Camara Municipal de Campinas. 
8°. 5 pamps. 
CHILE. 


Caja de ahorros de Santiago. Establecida por la caja de crédito hipotecario. Memoria 
‘1920 y 1921. Santiago de Chile, Imp. y Encuadernacién Universidad, 1921-1922. 
4°, 2 pamps. 

Itinerarios de los trenes de la Red Central Norte. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta de 
los Ferrocarriles del Estado, 1922. 39 p. 8°. 

Lista de las publicaciones periddicas Chilenas 1921. Biblioteca Nacional. Santiago 
de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 1922. 13 p. 8°. 

-Memoria de la caja nacional de ahorros. 1920 y 1921. Inspeccién General de la Caja 
Nacional de Ahorros. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Cervantes, 1921-1922. 4°. 
2 pamps. 

Monetary and banking policy of Chile. By Guillermo Subercaseaux. Edited by 
David Kinley. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1922. 
2 ps CAP k 

COLOMBIA. 


Colombianos ilustres. (Estudios y biografias.) Por Rafael M. Mesa Ortiz. Tomo IV. 
Bogota, Imp. San Bernardo, 1922. ports. xvi, 412, (2) p. 4°. 

Informe del presidente del consejo municipal de Bogota. Ante la misma corporacién 
sobre las tareas de ésta en su periodo de 1° de noviembre de 1919 a 31 de octubre 
de 1921. Bogoté, Imprenta Municipal, 1921. fold. tables. pls. 185,(1)p. 8°. 


COSTA RICA. 


Fuente sonora. Por Ciana Valdés Roig. San José, J. Garcia Monge, editor. 1922. 
Ti, @)\ ie ee. 
Memoria de instruccién ptblica, afio de 1921. San José, Imprenta Maria v. de Lines, 
19222) xix, 440 p. 8°: 
CUBA. 


Ayuntamiento de la Habana. VI. Congreso médico Latino-Americano, 19 de noviem- 
bre de 1922. Habana, Imp. Paulino Solés y Compafifa, 1922. pls. 95 p. 8°. 

Enmienda Platt; estudio de su alcance e interpretacién y doctrina sobre su aplicacién. 
Por Luis Machado y Ortega con un prélogo del Dr. Rafael Montoro. La Habana, 
Imprenta ‘‘E] Siglo XX,’’ 1922. 150,(1)p. 8°. 

Estudio de la bibliograffa Cubana sobre la doctrina de Monroe. Por Carlos M. Trelles. 
Trabajo presentado a la Sociedad Cubana de Derecho Internacional en la sesién 
celebrada el 4 de Marzo de 1922 y publicado en la ‘“‘Revista de Derecho Inter- 
nacional,’’ ntimeros de Marzo y Junio de 1922. Habana, Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo 
NOG 1927S 0340(8)p i 4° 

_ Mensaje del presidente Alfredo Zayas y Alfonso al congreso de la reptiblica de Cuba, 
referente a los actos de la administracién y demonstrativo del estado general de la 
republica en 6 de noviembre de 1922. Habana, Imprenta y Papeleria de Rambla, 
Bouza y Ca., 1922. 126 p. 8°. 

Patriotismo cuentos de guerra. Traducidos del Francés. Por Gonzalo de Quesada. 
New York, Imprenta ‘‘América,’’ S. Figueroa, editor, 1893. illus. 212p. 16°. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Memoria que al jefe del gobierno militar de la Reptiblica Dominicana presenta el 
oficial encargado de la secretaria de estado de fomento y comunicaciones 1921-1922. 
Santo Domingo, Imp. E. M. Casanova N., 1922. pls. 172 p. 4°. 
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ECUADOR. 


Ankylostomiasis. I. Noticias sobre su existencia en el Ecuador. IJ. Algunas con- 
sideraciones sobre la patologia 1 la biologia del pardsito. III. Tratamiento i 
diotética. Trabajo presentado al 6° Congreso médico Latino-Americano reunido 
en la Habana del 19 al 26 de noviembre de 1922. Por A.J. Valenzuela. Guaya- 
quil, Librerfa e Imprenta La Reforma, 1922. 24 p. 8°. 

Beriberi. I. Noticias sobre el Beriberi en el Ecuador. II. Contribucién al estudio 
de la funcién renal en los pacientes. III. Sugestiones acerca de la patogenia de 
losedemas. Trabajo presentado al 6° Congreso médico Latino-Americano reunido 
en la Habana de 19 al 26 de noviembre de 1922. Por A. J. Valenzuela. Guaya- 
quil, Libreria e Imprenta La Reforma, 1922. 31 p. 8°. 

Monografia ilustrada de la provincia de Pinchincha. 1922. map. illus. pls. 4°. 
1 vol. 

Myiasis cutdinea. Trabajo presentado al 6° Congreso médico Latino-Americano 
reunido en la Habana del 19 al 26 de noviembre de 1922. Por A. J. Valen- 
zuela... Guayaquil, Librerfa e Imprenta La Reforma, 1922. 8p. 8°. 


HAITI. 


Annual report of the engineer in chief to the secretary of state of public works exercise, 
1921-1922. Pert au Prince, 1922. map. tables. 47 p. 4°. 
Samein French. 61 p. 8°. 





MEXICO. 


Apuntes sobre la duracién de la vida de las larvas de aedes calopus sin el oxigeno del 
aire y en el agua alcalina. Por los doctores M. E. Connor y W. M. Monroe. 
Mexico, Talleres Linotipograficos ‘‘El Modelo,” 1922. 8°. pamp. 


NICARAGUA. 


Mensaje del Sefior Presidente de la Reptiblica de Nicaragua dirigido al congreso 
nacional, Diciembre de 1922. Managua, Tip. y Encuad., Nacionales, 1922. 
56 p. 4°. 

Palabras del camino. Por AndresM. Zufiiga. Ledén, Tip. El Istmo, 1922. 143, (2)p. 
12°. 

Problemas de ensefianza. Por Andres M. Zufiiga. Ledén, Tip. La Prensa, 1922. 
x, 112, (5) p. 12°. : 

PERU. 


Estadisticas de importacién y exportacién de la Reptblica del Perti en el afio 1921. 
Callao, Superintendencia General de Aduanas, 1922. 22 p. 8°. 

Indian tribes of eastern Peru. By William Curtis Farabee. Introduction by Louis 
John de Milhau. Cambridge, Mass., Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University. Papers Vol. X. 1922. pls. map. illus. 
xiv, 194p. 8°. 

Nomenclador alfabético del mapa del Peri. Por Raimondi. Lima, Publicaciones 
de la Sociedad Geograffa de Lima. H. Hope Jones. 1920. 159, (1)p. 8°. 


SALVADOR. 


' Memoria de hacienda, crédito ptiblico y beneficencia . . . de 1921, . . . San Salva- 
dor, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. 189p. 4°. 


UNITED STATES. 


Annals of the Carnegie Museum. Vol. XIV, October, 1922. Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Museum, 1922. col. pls. illus.map. 611 p. 8°. 
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Guidebook for foreign students in the United States. New York, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1921. map. 97 p. 8°. 

Its history, activities and organization. Bureau of Labor Statistics. By Gustavus A. 
Weber. Washington, 1922. 59,iv.p. 8°. 

Mines and quarries, 1919. Fourteenth census of the United States taken in the 
year 1920, Vol. II. Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1922. 443 p. 4°. 
Navy Directory. ... November 1,1922. Washington, Bureau of Navigation, Navy 

Department, 1922. 2385p. 8°. 

Postal system of the United States and the New York general post office. By Thomas 
C. Jefferies. New York, Manufacturers Trust Company, 1922. illus. 88p. 8°. 

Practical questions and answers on the federal tax laws. Affecting individuals, 
partnerships and corporations. Irving Bank, New York, 1923. 144 p. 8°. 

Report of the director of the Carnegie Museum for the year ending June 30, 1922. 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute, 1922. front. port. 104 p. 8°. 

Report of the Governor General, Philippine Islands. Message from the President of 
the United States transmitting report of the Governor of the Philippine Islands, 
together with reports of the heads of the various departments of the Philippine 
Government, for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1921. Washington, G. P. O., 
1922; map. 255 p. 8°. 

Report of the Librarian of Congress and report of the Siperiitendent of the Library 
Building and Grounds for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. Washington, 
Gabe On 9225 iront..200sps 1 Se. 

Report of the United States Tariff Commission, 1922. Washington, G. P. O., 1923. 
W, GO, See 

Report on the progress and condition of the United States National Museum for the 
year ending June 30, 1922. Washington, 1922. front. 210p. 8°. 

Second annual report of the federal power commission. Fiscal] year ended June 30, 
1922. Washington, 1922. iii, 316p. 8°. 


URUGUAY. 


Algunos libros que pueden servir para establecer una biblioteca infantil. . Lista 
formada por Antero Urioste. Montevideo, Talleres Graficos A. Barreiro y Ramos. 
1923. 74, (1)p. 12°. 

Biblioteca de los maestros. Montevideo, 1922. 21 p. 12°. 

Bibliotecas escolares populares. Informe sobre el tema que sirve de titulo, recoman- 
dado por la comision organizadora del tercer Congreso Americano del nifio, Rio de 
Janeiro 27 de Agosto—-5 de Septiembre de 1922. Montevideo, Talleres Grdficos A. 
Barreiro y Ramos, 1923. 15 p. 12°. 

Fichero universal (sistema sintético universal.) Organizacién de archivos médicos y 
hospitalarios. Organizacién de bibliotecas. Por Miguel Becerro de Bengoa. 
Montevideo, Imp. El Siglo Ilustrado, 1922. 10p. 8°. 

Report of the directors to the proprietors, with statement of the revenue and capital 
accounts for the year ended 30th June, 1922. 37p. 8°. 


VENEZUELA. 


Mensaje que presenta el presidente constitucional de Estado de Trujillo, 1918, 
1919, 1920, 1921, y 1922. ‘Trujillo, Imp. Oficial. 8°. 5 pamps. 

Recuerdo del primer aniversario de la gota de leche de Maracaibo. Octubre 12 de 
1922. Maracaibo, Tip. ‘‘E] Sol,’ 1922. front. 67, (4) p. 8°. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


América y de Espafia. Problemas y orientaciones (de 1920 a 1922). Por Rafael 
Hernandez-Usera. Prélogo del Conde de Romanones. Madrid, Libreria y 
Editorial Rivadeneyra, 1922. 196, (1) p. 8°. 
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America’s debt to the West Indies. [By] Samuel Guy Inman. New York, Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin America. 12 p. 12°. 
Botanical gardens of Jamaica. By William.R. Maxon. From the Smithsonian 
report for 1920, pages 523-536. pls. 8°. 

Conference on the limitation of armament, Washington, November 12, 1921-Feb- 
ruary 6, 1922. Washington, G. P. O., 1922. 1757p. 4°. [Text in English and 
French. Minutes of meetings, and texts of resolutions and treaties. ] 


Curso de derecho internacional privado. Por José Matos. Guatemala, Impreso en 


los Talleres Sanchez & De Guide, 1922. 567, (1) p. 8°. 

Dates of political events and treaties during the year ending June 1, 1922. British 
Institute of International Affairs. Bungay, Suffolk, Richard Clay & Sons, 
Peta; M8220 ASB op.) SX : 

Daturas of the old world and new. An account of their narcotic properties and their 
use in oracular and initiatory ceremonies. By William E. Safford. From the 
Smithsonian report for 1920. pages 537-567. Washington, 1922. pls. 8°. , 

Fishes of western South America, part 1. The fresh-water fishes of northwestern 
South America, including Colombia, Panama, and the Pacific slopes of Ecuador 
and Peru, together with an appendix upon the fishes of the Rio Meta in Colombia. 
By C. H. Eigenmann. In: Memoirs of the Carnegie Museum, Vol. IX, No. 1. 
p. 1-346. map. pls. 4°. 

Higiene social. Por el Dr. Miguel Becerro de Bengoa. Montevideo, Imp. El Siglo 
Tlustrado, 1919. 61, (1) p. 8°. , 

Por la Union Latino Americana. Discurso pronunciado el 11 de Octubre de 1922 
ofreciendo el banquete de los escritores Argentinos en honor de José Vasconcelos. 
[Por] José Ingenieros. Buenos Aires, Imp. L. J. Rosso y Cia., 1922. l4p. 8°. 

Problems and methods of vocational guidance. By Dr. Edouard Claparéde. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1922. 76, (2) p. 8°. 

Progressive road to silent reading. By William L. Ettinger, Edgar Dubs Shimer 
[and] James J. O’Regan. Fourth year. New York, Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, 1922. illus. xi, 240, xix p. 8°. 

Real South America. By Charles Domville-Fife. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1922, -plss\ fama, 299: p:) 8°; 

Reign of rubber. By William C. Geer. New York, The Century Co., 1922. pls. 
(9), 344 p. 8°. 

Spanish and French books. Spanish catalogue No. 2. 1922-1923. New York, 
Zabala & Maurin, 1923. illus. 115, (5) p. 4°. 

Tratados internacionales de tipo social. Las convenciones sobre emigracién y traba- 
jo; perspectivas que representan para los paises Sudamericanos y especialmente 
para la reptiblica Argentina; conferencias de Washington y Ginebra. Por el Dr. 
Carlos Saavedra Lamas. Buenos Aires, Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, 
1922. 461L:p. 8°. 


Twentieth conference of the interparliamentary union, Vienna, Austria, August, | 


1922. By Arthur Deerin Call. Reprinted from Advocate of Peace, September, 
1922. Washington, American Peace Society, 1922. 35 p. 8°. 
Verbatim records and texts relating to the convention on the régime of navigable 

waterways of international concern and to the declaration recognising the right 

to a flag of states having no sea-coast. Geneva, League of Nations, Barcelona 

Conference, 1921. 460, xix p. 4°. 
Versailles treaty. By Berthold Singer, LL. D. Chicago, 1923. 44 p. 8°. 


MAPS. 

Mapa de la Reptblica de Colombia. Destinado a la instruccién publica. Con- 
struido con base en un levantamiento por la oficina de longitudes. Bogota, 1920. 
Escala 1:1,000,000. Size 79 x 80 inches. Berne, Sociedad de Mapas Geograficos, 
Kummerly & Frey. & 













VALUES OF THE BASIC MONETARY 
UNITS OF THE COUNTRIES OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN 
UNITED STATES GOLD AND IN 























PANAMERICANOS! 
| 
Country. Standard. - Unit. Ries U eee 
Hes ie 
FAUR GIGNIDTINIAWen tee pelereircee CObl go Si Isthoy 5 6 4, 82 $0. 965 
TBO AAU ares ald sepia 8-6 ..| Gold. . .| Boliviano. 1.95 0. 389 
BIQWAIL 66m oeeeauo;576 | Gold. . .| Milreis. . 2.73} 0. 546 
(CHNTG oe G0. A osn5-0 9 | Gold. ..| Peso... SSF | 0. 365 
(COHOMETAG antes e-aer nen | Gold PeSOmenens 4, 87 0. 973 
COSTADRIC APs siicimcnren emer: | Gold Col6n. . . 2. 33 0. 465 
| CUBA oie oie fae orertes| Gold - Peso... 2: % 5. 00 1.000 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC | Gold lEeSOlencn 5. 00 1. 000 
WEWADOS, sin 6) S66 ao SI Gold Sucre 2. 43 0. 487 
GUAT EMAL AG So 4 ae Silver Peso?. . . 2.39 0. 479 
TEAST TS en 38 neh clos ape es | Gold -| Gourde. . 1.00 0. 200 
ETON DUIR/AS ater tae oe Silver ..| Peso2. . . 2.39 0.479 
IMEEXTCOmsacre ierese cs. ears Gold. ..| Peso... 2.49 0. 498 
INTONDNG DING Skok o 6S le | Gold . . .| Cérdoba . 5.00 1. 000 
TURNTARMIA S| (heat Panes eee Gold. . .| Balboa. . 5.00 1. 000 
IBAARIAG UAE Scenes oceanic Gold . . .| Peso . 4, 82 0. 965 
BER Ulsan ecm ee es leGholdieses 4) sli brarsesn. 24, 33 4. 866 
PAL VAD © Rsuweti etnies icici ae Gold. . .} Colén 2. 50 0. 500 
WNYTED STATES —. 42>. 2 inG Older. OOllat en. 5. 00 1. 000 
(URUGUAY. ome cena 1G.Ol Gime eSOmertcas 5.17 1. 034 
Wades OVA GL OIWNNS Guigea mani ptsate | (Goldie. .| Bolivar. . 0. 97 0. 193 











1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-\merican High Commission at a 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
- 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. 
April 1, 1923. 

3 The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 
measures. 


Value given as of 





LENGTH | SURFACE MEASURE. 
Centimeterssis en sees 0.39 inch Square meter. .... 10. 26 sq. feet 
Meter ei acke Matra) Nata ch tectie Ms 3.28 feet | ELCCTATCrmictesein ea erie 2.47 acres 
iKalometerstarss) } ies aes 0. 62 mile Square kilometer . . . 0.38sq. mile 


DRY MEASURE. 








ISUESe og Go of 8g 4S ISOS -Gheeiams || ALS Gp Ge oe oe 0.91 quart 
HTC CCOlte rem acne sei 26.42 gallons Hectoliter. ..... . 2.84 bushels 
WEIGHT—AVOIRDUPOIS. WEIGHT—TROY. 
Grammer ct abrece 15. 42 grains Crea SS so oalcine ce owe 15, 42 grains 
Keilogram. 9.) sos 2 | 2.2 pounds HSGHTOBTATNIGS jiu = en 32.15 ounces 
Quintalo es «0. 220. 46 pounds iRallotaPaninne 4 ate co 2. 68 pounds 
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[The index to illustrations will be found on p. XXVI.] 
(Special articles indicated by black-faced type.) 
Page. 
Ackerman, Ralph H.: Commercial aspects of Fifth Pan American Con- 

OMG TEC Cynrecisy cima B ss 105) 1 eC ap haNeR RMS SEMIS) CMS a ete a nie itor veka aed ae cee 174 
Address of His Excellency Arturo Alessandri, President of Chile........ 120 
Agricultural instruction in Cuba (Hurst) ..........-.....22.........---- 52 
Pm eemeA GTI CHICA TPO LES ys) 42 Mapes ewan Oe Rs ea Vubasbrihs NORM CU ao SN 57, 179, 273, 502, 607 
Alessandri, Arturo: 

Address, International Conference of American States.................. 120 
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HE fiftieth anniversary of the National Conference of Social 

Workers, which was celebrated in Washington May 16 to 

23, was not only the greatest conference in the history of that 

association but, from several viewpoints, the most remark- 

able gathering on record of organized groups devoted to the con- 

sideration and interpretation of human aspiration and endeavor in 
making this a better world. 

It was remarkable in the first place in the extraordinary number 
who took part, amounting to somewhat less than 5,000, between 
delegates and other interested persons, drawn from practically every 
State and Territory in the Union—including Alaska, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, and Hawaii. Nor did foreign nations lack participation, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Uruguay, Peru, Nicaragua, England, France, 
Belgium, Poland, Austria, India, and China all being represented by a 
number of nationally and internationally distinguished exponents of 
various phases of social welfare work. And it may be said, paren- 
thetically, that the glimpses afiorded by the foreign representatives 
of the problems affecting the life of their respective peoples, and the 
courage and high purpose with which, under almost inconceivably 
adverse circumstances their solution is being sought, was not the 
least of the many informing and heartening experiences obtained in 
this conference. 

The conference was also remarkable for a singular unanimity and 
solidarity of spirit and purpose which permeated and informed the 
entire proceedings—a comradeship of service in which the deeply 
rooted and inexorably universal traits of our common humanity 
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excluded, for the time at least, those minor and accidental differences 
of tradition, color, speech, religion, and politics which too orten 
figure as impassible gulfs. 

The general sessions were held in the Memorial Continental Hail of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, with the exception of 
the opening session which, because of greater seating capacity, was 
held in Poli’s Theater—the various group meetings being held simul- 
taneously in a number of official and other public buildings placed at 
the disposal of the conference for that purpose. 

The general theme for discussion before the conference as a whole 
was: What place does social welfare occupy in the life of to-day, and 
how important is 1t in law and government, in the church, industry, 
the school, health matters, and the home. To each of the seven con- 
ference days was allotted one of these seven aspects of human actiy- 
ity, the resulting programs in each case including a plenary morning 
and evening session, open to the public, and six parallel group 
sessions devoted to discussion which practically filled all the time 
between not needed for meals and sleep. 

It was a particularly happy idea which led more than 30 other 
national organizations, committees, and groups of kindred workers 
to assemble in Washington coincidentally with the social workers’ 
conference, thus facilitating interconsultation and comparison with 
regard to method and action, literally mvaluable, and otherwise 
impossible of achievement between widely separated groups of workers. 

Among the many distinguished speakers brief mention may be 
made of: Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State of the 
United States; Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States; Right Rev. Mer. J. L. Reilly; Homer Folks, president 
of the National Conference of Social Work; Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
president of Cornell University; Rev. John A. Ryan, director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council; Dean Roscoe Pound of law 
school of Harvard University; Rev. Shailer Mathews, D. D., dean of 
divinity school, University of Chicago; Ex-Gov. Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois; Dr. John H. Finley, formerly commissioner of educa- 
tion of New York State; Dr. John Dewey, Columbia University; 
Dr. René Sand, secretary general, League of Red Cross Societies, Paris, 
France; Julia Lathrop, first Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, now retired; James T. Mallon, 
head warden, Toynbee Hall, London, England; Mary Anderson, 
Chief of the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C.; Paul U. Kellogg, editor The Survey, 
New York; Grace Abbott, present Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Charles T. Hastings, commissioner of health, Toronto, Canada; 
Dr. Robert R. Moton, president Tuskegee Institute; Dr. Allen Free- 
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man, Johns Hopkins University; Surg. George W. McCoy, United 
States Public Health Service; Abbé Viollet, editor of L’ Assistance 
Educative, Paris, France; Dr. Ludwik Rajchman of Poland, execu- 
tive officer of health division of League of Nations; Mlle. Marguerite 
Noufflard, Paris, France; Dr. Alice Salomon, director of School for 
Social Workers, Berlin, Germany; and a host of others representing 
every field and angle of human activity in the direction of social 
betterment and progress. 

Merely to suggest the extent of the field and the range of topics 
covered by this conference a fraction only may be mentioned: 

Hospital Service and Health, The Theory of Health Demonstra- 
tions, Social Aspects of Medical Research, Practical Aspects of 
Research Findings, Growth of Social Point of View, Social Problems 
in the Rural Community, The Negro’s Struggle for Health, Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Importance of Health, Minimum Standards 
for Health in Industry, Health and International Relations, Social 
Standards in Industry, Child Labor, Labor Legislation for Women, 
Social Insurance, Recent Industrial Investigations, Legal Aid Service 
and Social Work, Relation of Church to Social Work, Industry and 
the Home, Human Aspects of Housing, Programs for Physical 
Health in Schools, Medical Inspection in Schools, Provision in 
Schools for Physically Handicapped Children, Vocational Guidance 
in Schools, The Visiting Teacher Movement, Children’s Organiza- 
tions and Social Ideas, Community Center Work, Social Programs 
and Public Support, Public Opinion and Social Progress. 

In such a setting as Washington affords, with such themes and 
speakers as those provided, the individual delegate undoubtedly 
returned to his home town with a larger view of life as a whole, a 
clearer comprehension of social work in its relations to other fields of 
human activity and, above all, of his relation to his own individual 
task, which can hardly fail to be conducive of greater harmony 
and economy of effort, as well as better and more abiding results. 


ECHOES OF INSPIRING CONFERENCE SPEECHES. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SPEAKS. 


We can not fail to realize that the basis for all social betterment must be found in 
peace and productivity, the one affording the essential condition and the other the 
necessary means for improving the standards of living. Whatever may have been 
possible in primitive times, to-day, with the complexity of our relations, social wel- 
fare can not be attained by any policy of negation and destruction but only as the 
fruitage of the civilization which rests on the opportunities and understandings of 
peace. I am fond of speaking of the department of the Government with which I 
have the privilege of being associated as the Department of Peace. No one can 
question the primary aims of American foreign policy in maintaining the national 
security, in protecting the rights and in safeguarding the fair opportunities of our 
citizens; but in the happy phrase of Bryce, ‘‘these legitimate aims can be pursued 
in a spirit of justice and friendliness” to all peoples. We seek thus to pursue them 
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and, with respect to the ultimate aim, our whole effort is to provide a sound basis 
for what you are striving to do, that is, to protect, to foster, and to make human life 
more secure and wholesome. : 

The more we reflect upon the essential conditions of peace the more clearly it 
appears that they are not to be found in any artificial arrangements, important as 
these may be as facilities; that it is the disposition of peoples that counts. Any 
sort of contrivance will fail if peoples are not disposed to peace or are not able to 
find ground for belief in each other. It is idle to talk of proscribing war unless the 
peoples are intent on maintaining peace. You can not maintain peace by force, 
for who will supply, who will control, who will direct the force? Great nations 
may indeed discipline a weak power, provided they are united in policy and pro- 
vided always that the weak power is not a necessary weight in some contrived bal- 
ance of power. But when great nations do not agree among themselves, who shall 
guard the guardians? In that case all the arrangements which are made to depend 
upon their harmony of view are bound to fail. If those who are keenly desirous of 
enduring peace will descend to the contemplation of realities, it will be seen that 
there is only one way to the goal—a long and difficult way—that is, by the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit of friendship and good will among the peoples through which alone 
the sources of dangerous strife can be dried up. If you find anywhere in the world, 
as, for example, we happily find in the case of our relations to our neighbor to the 
north, a complete assurance of lasting peace, it is not because of treaties or political 
arrangements of any sort; it is simply because the roots of amity strike deep in the 
thoughts and convictions of both peoples. 

It is the commonplace of diplomats and statesmen, in their confidential intercourse, 
that they would like to do many things, which are reasonable in themselves, in order 
to remove differences and to settle disputes, but that public opinion in their respective 
countries will not permit them to act in the way in which they would like to act. This, 
in all negotiations to adjust differences, is found to be the last refuge of unreasonable- 
ness. ‘We hear much of the intrigues of diplomats, and they are accountable for much, 
but far worse offenders are those who create a public sentiment which makes it difficult 
for honorable statesmen to find ways of practical adjustment. I do not minimize the 
opportunity and responsibility of political leaders in rushing nations into war, or in 
keeping controversies alive, relying upon an aroused patriotism and sense of national 
danger to support them. But the desire and purpose to promote the peaceful settle- 
ment of controversies from which serious trouble may ultimately arise is quite as 
often, if not more often, the desire and purpose of conscientious statesmen rather than 
the will of their constituencies. Responsible leaders are harried by their opponents, 
ambitious rivals are ready to take their places, editors and oratorsare quick to excoriate 
those who would seem to make any national sacrifice in the interest of a reasonable 
adjustment, and thus an atmosphere is created which renders futile the agencies of 
peace, however admirably contrived they seem to be. Thus, in the longrun the hope 
of world peace lies in those quiet humane efforts by which peoples come to understand 
and to trust each other until they reach the point that war between them becomes 
unthinkable, and with that sentiment any difference can be composed by direct 
approaches and the processes of reason. Looking beyond immediate exigencies, I 
believe that if there is a powerful and continuous influence at work to bring humanity 
to the desired goal it is to be found in the manifold humanitarian activities in which 
you are engaged. 

Peace must have its heroism no less than war, and your achievements of 50 years 
are replete with the finest heroic endeavor. We are somewhat disposed of late to 
wonder for what we have won liberty and defended democracy. The victories of war 
have given us opportunity, but we can use it only through the victories of peace. 
These are the victories of science, with its conquest of disease, its manifold inventions, 
its discovery of new applications of natural forces for the protection and enrichment of 
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human life. They are the victories of a discriminating judgment which give us the 
better organization, the more perfect methods, the intelligent utilization of power. 
Social welfare becomes impossible, however good the motive, in a community which 
has not sense enough to conserve the bases of productive effort and to avoid the waste 
and folly of wild schemes of the enthusiasts who, after all, are the most dangerous ene- 
mies of society, because they not only dissipate social energy but would destroy its 
sources. There are finally the victories of sacrifice, of the painstaking self-denying 
individual effort without which all organization becomes a mockery. 

You are celebrating the accomplishment of 50 years, but you are at the threshold 
of achievement, and not only the future well-being of individuals but the assurances of 
peace itself as the essential condition of social welfare are largely within your keeping. 

—Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State of the United States. 


THE VOICE OF THE SOCIAL WORKER. 


The cure of sickness and poverty and the reform of criminals is, as a rule, uncertain, 
incomplete, temporary, expensive, and long. The prevention of these evils has been 
proven to be relatively certain, complete, permanent, cheap, and quick. 

Two decades ago the best citizens and the leading public officials were highly pleased 
with their hospitals, orphanages, reformatories, and rescue missions. They had no 
misgivings as to the success of such agencies. At that time the prevention of sickness, 
distress, and crime was a theory, an article of faith. To substantial citizens it was in 
the nature of a speculation—worth trying—people spoke well of it, but at best un- 
certain in its results, probably very expensive, and to be realized only in the distant 
future. Twenty years has seen a complete reversal in the positions of cure and pre- 
vention in these respects. 

We are not nearly so sure of the complete success of curative agencies as we were. 
We find that tuberculous patients cured in sanitoria have a bad habit of relapsing. 
Reformatories reform only occasionally. Not all patients leaving hospitals by the 
front door are cured, and the morgue is an important factor in every hospital. How 
often we find that some disease in middle life, which diminishes usefulness and short- 
ens life, dates back to an acute illness decades before. To say that a man may be 
“down” but never ‘“‘out”’ is true only in a theological or philosophical sense; practi- 
cally the majority of those who reach the level of the ‘‘down and outs” do not come 
back. 

As to jails and prisons, I have reached the conclusion that we shall never learn how 
to manage them. The demoralizing effect upon human beings of being placed in 
charge of other human beings, deprived of their liberty and civil rights, is too great a 
strain. I do not think we shall ever reform our prisons, but I have every confidence 
that we shall outgrow them. 

Meantime, prevention, instead of being simply a pious hope or a tolerated specula- 
tion, has become a recognized success. The biggest fact of all is that in 50 years 
the average lifetime in this country has increased from 41 years to 56 years, a gain of 
15 years. This means the saving of half a million lives each year; a reduction in mor- 
tality of 40 per cent. The average number of sick people in the United States is 
probably a million less than it would be at the sickness rate of 50 years ago. Tuber- 
culosis has been cut in half; formerly at the head of the class, it has fallen to fifth place, 
and falls steadily toward the bottom of the list. We now know how to wipe out diph- 
theria at once, and it has already dropped toasmall percentage. In the last few years 
infant mortality has fallen as much as we have thought it would do in as many decades. 

These tremendous gains are measured by mortality rates simply because we have 
no other yardstick. If we had any accurate method of measuring sickness, poverty, 
and distress, we would find the results surprising. I will not say that these striking 
improvements in the saving of life are to be compared to, or will lead to, similar 
improvements in regard to poverty and family welfare—they are the same thing. 
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Every untimely death prevented and every case of illness prevented means less waste, 
more income, better standards of living, more human happiness and well-being. The 
reduction in tuberculosis means fewer children forming well-beaten paths from their 
homes to the poormaster’s office; fewer families whose standards of education and 
health are smashed by a struggle against hopeless odds; fewer widows applying for 
pensions; fewer half orphans sent to institutions or who become wayward through lack 
of parental care. Improvements in health and in well-being are not separate or even 
different; they are the same thing. 

The conditions of life have improved in America vastly more than we ordinarily 
think. Even the look of things has changed. Theslums have gone. They now exist 
only in fiction and in the motion pictures. The standards of living have risen every- 
where. Education is more general and more practical; wages have increased; hours 
and conditions of work have improved; people are happier, healthier, more useful, and 
live longer. But unfortunately most of them don’t know it. They have no means 
of comparison. We quickly forget the evils from which we have been rescued, and, 
being stronger and more vigorous, we demand relief, even more loudly, from the 
evils which still exist. 

We ought to expect prevention to be practicable. It is in line with the accumulated 
wisdom and mature judgment of mankind; the twig is easily bent, but the tree can not 
be straightened; the stitch in time can be taken more quickly than the nine; a pound 
of cure is less useful than an ounce of prevention; the child who is trained in the way 
he should go will not, when he is grown, depart therefrom. 

We are only on the threshold of a preventive program. We have devised and 
sharpened our tools; we have worked out methods. It is now time to develop our 
fragmentary program into one that is comprehensive and definite. The conservative 
American Public Health Association declares by formal resolution, after serious 
consideration, that another 20 years can be added to the average lifetime simply by 
the application of present knowledge. That is objective number one. The school, 
the place where every child becomes a member of the community, is our great opportu- 
nity for discovering and correcting troubles, for teaching health, and for developing 
the will to health and community service. This is objective number two. 

Recreation is the best antidote for wrong doing; probation is better than prisons, but 
it gets into action too late when much damage has been done. The 12-hour day and 
the 7-day week must pass away before industry will be safe for democracy. 

Our knowledge is woefully incomplete in the field of mental disturbance. We must 
devote our best efforts and all the resources needed to find out the facts. We don’t 
know enough about the causes and conditions that bring huge numbers of people 
into the hospitals for the insane. We do not straighten the bent twigs in the mental 
hygiene field, because we do not see that they are bent until they are half grown. 

We are only at the threshold of constructive achievements in human welfare. By 
applying what we now know, by using tried and tested methods, by doing on a larger 
scale what we are now doing successfully in a small way, and by shifting our chief 
devotion from agencies of cure to those of prevention, the average human life can be 
made not only longer, but better, and community life, as well as individual life, will 
realize benefits which it is now beyond our power to express.—Homer Folks, president 
of National Conference Social Workers. 


THE CHURCH SPEAKS FOR FRANCE, 


There are certain social problems that seem to me characteristic of contemporary 
society. The foremost of these is the education of the modern citizen. Society has 
conferred new rights on him, and consequently has necessarily awakened new temp- 
tations in him. It has given him at one and the same time knowledge, the right to 
vote, and liberty of conscience. 
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But knowledge is not education as we understand it—that is the formation of 
character and conscience. Now, it is a fact that the greater the knowledge of a man 
the better should he know and realize his moral and his social responsibilities. When 
modern society gave each man the right to vote, it entrusted to him the destinies of 
his country, with an influence in the general marc h of affairs. Finally, when modern 
society decided that every citizen had aright to liberty of conscience, it thereby 
proclaimed that, as a society it had no concern with the religious or philosophical 
ideas each might turn to, in seeking a solution of the problem of his destiny. Under 
these circumstances, how is the social conscience to be aroused in such manner that 
the citizens may use their voting power only forthe public good? How is their polit- 
ical action to be freed from the personal interests that are so often prejudicial to the 
public good? If they do not vote properly, will they not disturb social economy, 
promote discord, and multiply injustice? That is a problem for which there is no 
solution except that of the thorough moral education of the masses. 

I say the same as regards liberty of conscience. This liberty becomes a danger 
whenever the citizens see in it a means of freeing themselves from all moral con- 
straint and of allowing themselves to be led by their selfish passions. Liberty of 
conscience must not be taken to mean liberty for each one to do as he likes and to 
think what he chooses. Every man is morally bound to seek for truth with all the 
strength and power of his being. 

The organization of modern society otiers another problem, which is as important 
as that of the social training of the citizen, and that is the defense and preservation 
of the family. It is in the bosom of the family that the virtues which are essential 
to the life of the nation are formed and developed. It is through and in the family 
that the child learns to obey and to sacrifice himself, that the parents practice a wise 
and self-sacrificing authority, that both parents and children serve their apprentice- 
ship, as it were, in the spirit of solidarity and social responsibility. . . 

Now, the normal development of the family is seriously endangered in our days by 
numerous causes, chief of which seem to be the following: The demands of industry; 
the love of luxury and of comfort; the unquenchable thirst for pleasure and enjoy- 
ment; the exaggerated development of the rights of the individual, who easily comes 
to believe that he has no duty except that claimed by his own personality, without 
any regard for the duty he owes the community of founding a family or of devoting 
himself to the families of others. 

This family crisis is due also to a conception of human love which is making great 
headway in the world and which it seems necessary to define. There are many who 
preach ‘‘the right to love” exactly as they preach ‘‘the right to live.’’ In their eyes, 
human love is merely a means of personal enjoyment, carrying with it practically 
no special responsibility. They think of human love without any reference to the 
child, its natural fruit, and they consider that they can take it up and drop it at the 
beck and call ot caprice and circumstances. It is easy to see that such a conception 
can only lead to the destruction of the family. It thwarts the establishment of the 
home. It opens the door to dissoluteness and debauchery. 

In consequence of the weakening of religious belie in our days, 1t would seem that 
material interests have taken on a prevailing and almost exclusive importance, to the 
detriment of moral and religious ideas. The result has been the letting loose of desire 
and a wild race for material goods. This leads to economic conflicts which, alas, too 
often become sanguinary, and also to merciless class strife. 

The tendency of paternal and workmen’s syndicates is to take into account only 
the particular interests of the class they represent. They forget that the interests 
of every corporation demand an understanding between capital and labor and a spirit 
of mutual self-sacrifice. Unfortunately, the syndicates are too often indifferent to 
national and international interests. 
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Modern nations must realize once more that the Christian idea of work is the only 
remedy to be found for this great evil. Employers and workmen must be fully con- 
vinced of their social responsibilities, and understand that work is first of all service 
rendered to the community and only secondarily a source of gain for one’s self. 

The different points I have touched will allow you to understand clearly the position 
taken by the church in France toward social action. She has no intention of mo- 
nopolizing this action for her own benefit. On the contrary, she asks the faithful to 
take their share in all the social endeavors of the nation as long as they do not imply 
the giving up of the essential principles of Christian morality. She encourages initia- 
tive and brings to them the help of Catholics trained by her moral and educational 
organizations. . . .—Abbé Jean Viollet, Editor of ‘‘L’Assistance Educative” of 
Paris, France, and president of the Society for the Improvement of Workingmen’s Dwellings. 


LABOR SPEAKS. 


Labor conditions over a wide area of modern industry are intolerable to a free man 
and inconsistent with his human dignity. Social workers must declare war upon 
them and upon the motive of gain from which these conditions spring. The function 
of industry is not to fill the pockets of employers and financiers; it is to minister to the 
high purposes of life. 

The social worker has a vision of a society in which men and women will not any 
longer be bruised or overthrown, in which children will be cared for, and the good 
things of this life more evenly shared than they are to-day. He sees a society in which 
there will be no overwork, no underpayment, no denial of the facilities which human 
beings need for their reasonable expansion and happiness, no ignorance, no pain. 
He has a vision of a world in which there shall be freedom and beauty; where men 
will be associated in augmenting the happiness and blessedness of all. 

How can this dream be realized if, as is the case to-day, industry is disordered by 
feuds between employers who hire men when there is profit to be made out of them 
and discard them when there is none, and employees who object to being hired and 
discarded, and as long as they are so treated will give to industry only such service as 
necessity compels? The answer of the social worker is plain. If industry is in the 
future to hurt and throw down none; if it is to remember the humanity of the worker, 
respect his personality, safeguard his strength, develop his intelligence, enlarge his 
status and dignity, its motive must be transmuted. It must aim not at making a 
profit but at serving mankind. 

The social worker, with the ideals which he cherishes and with his long, practical 
experience in the combat of social ills, is forced by the nature of his task more and 
more to take a leading part in this reorientation of our industrial life.—James J. Mal- 
lon, honorary-secretary of the Advisory Council of British Trade Boards, London, England. 


ALSO, PUBLIC OPINION. 


Ours is not the simple task of choosing between the white symbol of sacrifice, the 
red star of revolution, or the black shirt of reaction. 

The technique of industry thus far developed is a materialistic and nonhuman 
mode of life. We live in a dual system of ethics because we take our industrial and 
commercial standards from the machine while we still seek for human, ethical stand- 
ards within the personality of man. Ours is an essentially dishonest civilization. 

Nothing is so typical of modern life and particularly of western civilization as the 
increasing number of group conflicts. We have no social ethic because we have no 
method of dealing with group relations. The remedies, and they must be remedies 
which go to the roots, are not easy to find. Sentimental altruism expressed in so-called 
welfare work is not a solution. Revolution of force by the proletariat is not the solu- 
tion. Force exerted by the group in control of economic processes is not the solution. 
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Stockholders, directors, management, workers, courts, and governmental bodies 
must ultimately work out a community of interrelations which will produce a practical 
form of ethical procedure. This can only be accomplished by utilizing the scientific 
method. Industrial technique must be made ethical, and social ethics must be 
made technical. Either industry will conform to an evolving social ethic of the 
community or it will in the end be swept aside by the resentment of divine discontent. 
The way out is the scientific and not the emotional way. The real radical is the 
scientist, since he goes to the “roots.’’ Good will and straight thinking, character 
and science are destined to be our chief tools, and we must use them well, for our 
civilization has nothing else upon which to stand or go forward.—E. C. Lindeman, 
editorial staff of The Survey. 


GERMANY ADDS HER VOICE. 


There has been a tendency in some of the European countriés during the last 20 years 
to replace not only the poor law, but also private charities, by a system of insurance 
providing the wage-earning classes with assistance in times of need, which is based 
ona legal claim. Under these circumstances, social agencies would take charge only 
of exceptional cases and deal with the very poor, the special needs of juvenile 
delinquency, health work of an educational character, and so on. 

The last few years, however, have brought a rapid and complete change in social 
work as under the unstable conditions of a political upheaval the strength and influence 
of the political groups are naturally reflected in the organization of social work. 

Immediately after the war there was a tendency to nationalize all social work, 
which would have meant the replacing of case work by a public administration of 
relief based on legal claims. The German National Conference of Social Work then 
began a campaign to prevent such nationalization, as the leading social workers were 
of the opinion that the power for good represented by private bodies—their impulses, 
their inspiration, could not be spared. The result which this brought about was most 
surprising. The attitude of the working class changed; they started organizations for 
social work of their own, first aid societies, and for the protection of children. 

But very soon a new phase and a new change was brought about by the financial 
collapse of the German Republic. All private agencies which had objected to 
nationalization a few years ago are now compelled to give their work up unless it is 
taken over by the municipalities, or unless a cooperative arrangement between 
private agencies and public bodies is brought about, through which they are mainly 
financed by the public authorities. The multitude of cases with which social work 
in Germany has to deal is entirely out of proportion with private means. Out of 
60,000,000 inhabitants more than 9,000,000 at present receive public relief. 

This fact brings about a new attitude, not only on the part of the leading social 
workers, but also on the part of public authorities and government officials. It is 
suggested that the system of form claims, as it was worked out by insurance acts and 
several other relief acts, can not be maintained, but that case work, with a thorough 
investigation into the needs of the individual case, should again be developed. No 
definite decisions have been arrived at as yet, but the need for a uniform welfare 
bill is being discussed in all responsible quarters. 

Another new development which has been brought about, partly by the economic 
difficulties, but partly from other deeper considerations, is the tendency to replace 
the work of different specialistic agencies dealing with various needs of individuals, 
or with the different spheres of life, of preventive health work, child welfare, delin- 
quency, and so on, by family case work. In this way the social worker connected 
with one district, can become a real friend and do work of an educational character— 
not only give advice, but make people accept it. She can get nearer to the hearts of 
the people.—Dr. Alice Salamon, director School for Social Workers, Berlin, Germany. 





A RED-LETTER DAY IN 
THE HISTORY OF CHIL- 


N MONDAY, April 16, the first section of the Chilean State 
railway to be electrified was inaugurated by the President 
of the Republic, Sr. Arturo Alessandri. A passenger train 
of some 250 tons weight was drawn by one of the new electric 

locomotives from the Mapocho Station, Santiago, to Tiltil, a run 
which includes the foothills of the coast Cordillera. During a part 
of the distance the locomotive was driven by President Alessandri. 
Including the presidential coaches, there were eight cars in all, 
Mr. Henry Wolleter standing by His Excellency while the latter 
acted as engineer. His Excellency seemed very much amused at 
his new occupation, remarking. cheerfully to some of his friends: 
“Tf I am ever out of work, I have now another post which I ean fill.” 

The passengers were able to appreciate the advantage obtained 
by the absence of smoke and dust and the elimination of vibration. 
The locomotive used, it should be noted, was one of those destined 
for the freight trains, those for the passenger trains not having yet 
arrived. This type of engine weighs about 105 tons, developing 
1,650 horsepower, with a maximum speed of 80 kilometers per hour, 
and a hauling capacity of 600 tons. 

The cost of power for the run is stated to be 35 pesos as compared 
with 140 pesos for a coal-driven train. It is estimated that the 
adoption of electricity will represent an economy of 75 per cent, 
and that a saving will be obtained of 8,000,000 pesos per annum. 

Among the many invited guests were Mr.. William Collier, 
Ambassador from the United States to Chile; Don Cornelio Saavedra, 
Minister of the Interior; Don Luis Izquierdo, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Generals Brieba and Cabrera; Sr. Jaramillo, director of 
railways; Sr. Ismael Vargas Salcedo, manager of the first zone of 
State railways; Sr. Francisco Mardones, inspector in chief of rail- 
way construction; and Sr. Rafael Edwards, engineer in chief of 
electrification; and many others. 

The first section inaugurated, it will not be long before the electrifi- 
cation will be completed to Valparaiso and, then perhaps, extended 
southward to Talea. 

















1 Compiled from South Pacific Mail, Valparaiso, Chile, Apr. 19, 1923. 
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HE establishment of constitutional government upon a firm 
basis took such heavy toll of the lives and pecuniary 
resources of the Republic of Chile during the first years of 
its independent existence that toward the end of the year 

1854 the depletion of the public treasury, together with the critical 
financial condition of the mines, industries, and agriculture during 
this formative period of the Government, was such as to menace 
the future of the nation. Without capital with which to stimulate 
production, geographically isolated from the rest of the world, its 
population decimated, and a vast territory to be brought under 
cultivation, the country was plunging rapidly toward bankruptcy, 
and toward what was worse—being discredited. 

What was to be done? How was the country to be lifted from 
this economic depression? <A public official who had come to the 
front in Chile after its independence, a farseeing scholar whose 
memory stands perpetuated in bronze, planned with Sr. Don Manuel 
Montt the establishment of the Mortgage Loan Bank. This insti- 
tution, as its name indicates, grants long-term loans at a low rate of 
interest, repayable in small amounts, through the issuance of credit 
certificates guaranteed by urban or rural real estate. Loans are 
not made with the purpose of speculation. 

On August 29, 1855, the bill drawn by Mr. Antonio Varas, the 
public-spirited citizen to whom reference has been made, for the 
creation of such a bank was approved by the National Congress, and 
in the same year, during Sr. Varas’s term of office as Minister of the 
Interior, he organized the institution which was destined to be such 
a valuable factor in the progress of his country. 

“The operations of this bank’’—so runs the essential part of the decree signed by 
President Montt and Minister Varas—‘‘shall consist, first, in issuing mortgage obli- 
gations in its favor; second, in collecting the annual payments due from the mort- 
gagors to the bank; and third, in paying the proper amount of interest due to the 
holders of the credit certificates in accordance with the amounts set aside for the 
sinking fund.”’ 

“The certificates’’—it goes on—‘‘shall be issued in the names of individuals or to 
bearer, as desired by the mortgagor, and shall be transferable or negotiable. The 
certificates issued in the names of individuals shall be transferable by indorsement, 


but the indorsement shall only guarantee the existence of the credit at the time the 
transfer is made unless the contrary is stipulated. 





1 From Riely Fomento, Buenos Aires, Febrero de 1923. 
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“The bank may not issue credit certificates in excess of the total amount of the 
mortgages in its favor, and the issuance thereof shall be recorded in a register to be 
kept by the federal treasury department. Such registration shall be made upon the 
presentation of a certified copy of the mortgage in favor of the bank for an amount 
equal to the face value of the credit certificates.”’ 

This is a general outline of the provisions of the law of 1855 which 
created the first and largest credit institution which the nation now 
possesses. To simplify this description, the paragraphs which pre- 
seribe the manner of handling the various operations, the drawings 
by lot of the certificates to be redeemed, the form and manner of 
cancellation, office regulations, etc., will be omitted, as they are 
details familiar to all financiers. 

The satisfactory results of the work of this new economic factor 
were soon felt under the personal directorship of Sr. Varas, a position 
which, notwithstanding his important political interests, he held 
until his death, in June, 1886. 

However, an institution created 66 years ago, although a truly 
gigantic one for its time, could not stand still, and so we have seen 
it grow and develop into the immense organization to which Chile 
owes a large part of her financial and social progress to-day. In 
1884 Sr. Varas founded, as a part of the bank, the Santiago Savings 
Bank, for the purpose of aiding the poorer classes, and in August, 
1910, the National Savings Bank was established for the same 
purpose, its field of service comprising the entire Republic. 

Until 1910 the directors had limited themselves to carrying on Sr. 
Varas’s plans, but in September of that year Sr. Luis Barros Borgono 
became head of the organization, and a few months later its opera- 
tions began to be extended to meet the needs of Chile’s increasing 
progress. 

Sr. Barros Borgono, an efficient organizer, a statesman gifted with 
broad and clear vision, as well as a thorough knowledge of economic 
problems and social necessities, began his work by increasing the 
activities of the existing departments, creating, later, important new 
branches, the original regulations being sufficiently modified to admit 
the new administrative plans without, however, abandoning the ideals 
of the founder. 

Before going into the work of the Mortgage Loan Bank during 
recent years, let us take up that of the Santiago Savings Bank and 
the National Savings Bank, both of them being dependencies, as has 
been stated, of the Loan Bank. The funds of both savings banks 
are invested in the securities of the parent bank, and a part of their 
profits are used for social welfare work. Sr. Barros has devoted 
much attention and well-directed efforts to the promotion of thrift 
among all social classes, and in order to encourage savings accounts 
and secure uniform methods in the work he called the entire per- 
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sonnel of his organization together in 1915 in a thrift conference. 
This was held at the university and from it resulted important and 
valuable changes, both in service and development. In the first 
place, there was organized a department of publicity, which edits 
and publishes two attractive monthly magazines. It also prepares 
the lectures which are given almost daily in the various industrial 
plants and educational institutions throughout its field. To work 
with this branch there was then organized a statistical department, 
which keeps a daily record of the work of each branch office in the 
Republic, including not only the deposits and the status of depositors, 
but the administrative expenses of every office, thus enabling the 
management to know at any moment the exact condition of every 
branch of its work. 

At the present time, and occupying the important place it deserves, 
there is a school savings service, encouraged by prizes and festivals 
organized periodically in the schools by the bank, a service which, 
by a recently passed law, has been made obligatory. 

A clear proof of the excellent results attained in the savings service 
is the fact that the 12 offices of the National Savings Bank existing 
at the time of its establishment have increased to 22 with 59 branches, 
and a total of 168,123,556.36 pesos on deposit in 755,618 accounts; 
and that the Santiago Savings Bank, opening with one office in the 
capital, has gradually extended throughout the whole Province of 
Santiago until now, besides the head office, it includes 6 branches 
and 14 agencies, with a total of 73,944,074.36 pesos on deposit in 
395,785 accounts. In other words, taking the total of the offices, 
deposits, and accounts of both banks, we find that there are 138 
offices, with funds on deposit amounting to 242,067,630.72 pesos in 
more than 1,095,403 accounts, belonging for the most part to work- 
men and people of small means. This is a very good showing, 
when one considers the population of Chile, its economic condition, 
its geographic extension, and the racial habits of its people. 

Paralleling the growth of the savings bank work—the welfare side 
of which will be discussed later—the Mortgage Loan Bank has 
grown appreciably. Its operations began in 1856 with credit cer- 
tificates at 8 per cent and 2 per cent for the sinking fund, redeemable 
in 21 years. Next were issued the certificates at 8 per cent and 1 
per cent, respectively, and successively those of 5 per cent and 2 per 
cent, of 5 per cent and 1 per cent (the latter created in 1911 for an 
issue of 25,000,000 francs, taken by French bankers, and running 
for 364 years), of 7 per cent and 2 per cent, of 7 per cent and 1 per 
cent, of 6 per cent and 2 per cent, of 6 per cent and 1 per cent, the 
last issue being at 8 per cent and 4 per cent, authorized in 1920 by 
Sr. Barros Borgonio to facilitate in every way possible the operations 
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of the borrowers by maintaining the interest rate of 8 per cent for 
the client, reducing the sinking fund to 4 per cent on the capital 
and charging no commission. At the present time the total issue 
of these bonds in circulation is 153,738,500.00 pesos. 

In keeping with the principle of conservatism in statements, Sr. 
Barros Borgofio’s achievement may be stated as follows: He has 
promoted the issue of two series of bonds highly advantageous to 
the public; by an issue in frances, pounds sterling, and marks he 
linked the securities of the bank with the foreign markets, and at 
the same time was able, owing to the differences in rates of exchange, 
to serve the interests of the borrower who wanted to convert his 
obligations. This also aided in stiffening the value of the paper 
currency which, as we have seen, has been the cause of large invest- 
ments of European and North American capital. Lastly, he has 
worked out a system of small loans, establishing offices which 
arrange promptly and without charge loans for the small borrower 
who until then had been prevented from making profitable use of his 
small holding or industry for lack of funds. 

But Sr. Barros Borgofio’s most notable achievement, and one 
where his public spirit and constructive genius are at their best, 
is in the field of social welfare work undertaken by the organizations 
under his charge. 

A decade ago it was held that the mission of banking institutions 
was merely to accumulate wealth, to multiply wealth without putting 
it to use. Sr. Barrios Borgoftio with commendable independence 
holds exactly the opposite opinion. To make the banks, as a whole, 
a useful, helpful organization, to contribute to national and social — 
progress, to rescue the poverty stricken, and to encourage the growth 
of the many philanthropical institutions, were the purposes he had 
in view when he authorized the use of a considerable part of the bank’s 
profits arising from investments, or from penalty interest collections, 
in the great social welfare work of the country. 

To this end there has been established a building and loan service 
which enables even the poorest to acquire a comfortable, sanitary 
home; there has been built a workingmen’s settlement in the Huemul 
district; there has been organized a pure milk service for children, 
and day nurseries where hundreds of children are cared for. More- 
over, to promote agricultural development, the bank acquired a large 
estate near Santiago which, divided into small holdings on which 
were erected good buildings, is now the farming colony of Graneros. 
In the same way there have been built for people of moderate means 
a.large number of homes, in groups, on the Avenida dela Paz, on the 
Avenida Miguel Claro, and in Ovalle. 

The administrative council—a body constituted under a law 
recommended by Sr. Barros Borgofio to the public authorities— 
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frequently donates considerable sums of money for the support of 
charitable societies and in a modest way extends its protection to the 
widows of former employees. All this has given the organization 
a prestige which, backed by a reserve fund of 28,000,000 pesos, has 
made its name the pride of every Chilean. 

And lastly, in accordance with the general welfare plans formulated 
by Sr. Barros Borgofio, this institution has constructed an entire 
block of dwellings in a central location in Santiago for the housing 
of its employees. The latter are permitted to select the type that 
best suits their individual needs and aspirations, the homes being 
turned over to them to be paid for in small installments over a long 
period. 

A department established this year to care in various ways for 
the future welfare of employees completes the plans of the manage- 
ment for the benefit of their subordinates. For this purpose they 
have established obligatory life insurance, with a maximum of 50,000 
and a minimum of 5,000 pesos, the premiums for which are deducted 
from salaries in very small amounts, monthly, the bank contributing 
to the fund in an amount fixed at 10 per cent of all salaries. Parallel 
with the life insurance service are the employees’ savings accounts 
and pension fund. The first is based on a bonus deposited by the 
bank to the credit of each employee on the completion of 5 years of 
service, fixed at 5 per cent of his annual salary, with additional bonuses 
at the same rate deposited to his credit at the end of each additional 
10 years of service. The pension fund consists of 5 per cent deducted 
from the monthly salary of each employee, to which the bank con- 
tributes an amount equal to 24 per cent. This department also 
provides medical and dental service, arranges loans for employees, 
pays hospital and clinical fees, disburses the pension fund, arranges 
for pay during sick leave, and provides a medical service. Recently 
the management has opened in Quilqué—a location admirably suited 
for treatment of diseases of the lungs—a sanatorium where employees 
may easily obtain inexpensive treatment. This department has also 
constructed a model stadium in Santiago and another near Valparaiso, 
fully equipped for the recreation and enjoyment of all, from the most 
minor employee to his chief. 

The foregoing is but a brief sketch of the patriotic work of the 
largest credit organization in Chile, and of the philanthropic and con- 
structive plans carried out in a most democratic spirit by a man of 
great heart and able brain, which have made that work possible. 
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By Dr. Ernesto LONGOBARDI. 


Y PETROLEUM reserves we do not refer to those which have 
been set apart in Bolivia and Argentina by virtue of special 
laws, but those well-known oil-bearing regions which, although 
they are now being widely developed, have attracted the 

attention of such prominent companies as the Standard Oil, among 
others, and which, as a result of the work now under way, will 
doubtless be opened to the consumers’ markets in the near future. 

Because of the intimate connection which must necessarily exist 
between the development of these regions and the State railroads 
of Argentina, we shall discuss in this article the conditions obtaining 
in that extensive sub-Andine region which, extending from Salta 
and Jujuy to Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and even farther, have been 
the object of geological research and study during the past 15 years, 
and the results of which are very favorable toward development 
such as we have in mind. 

Some of these conditions are, of course, directly due to the geog- 
raphy and topography of this region and to its natural resources, 
while others, geological and geo-chemical in character, not only 
gauge its promise as a petroleum-bearing zone, but make it possible 
to appraise more or less approximately its yield as such. 

In the following paragraphs we shall consider the most important 
phases of the various conditions mentioned with particular reference 
to the Quemado region, in which a number of contracts are now 
under way under the auspices of the State Railroad Administration. 
Among them is included the drilling of a well with a view to ascer- 
taining the petroleum wealth of this region and thus determining the 
advisability of developing it on a large scale, with the immediate 
object of supplying the State locomotives with combustible oil. 


GENERAL ASPECT OF THE QUEMADO SECTION. 


This region is largely made up of hills and mountains densely 
covered wath a fester vegetation which makes it particularly 
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attractive. Magnificent and almost impenetrable forests of a sub- 
tropical character extend from the Great Chaco to the very summits 
of the mountains, the only breaks being at the foot of the mountain 
where cultivated pastures and fields alternate with small forests of 


palm. 
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GEOLOGICAL MAP OF THE PETROLEUM-BEARING LANDS IN NORTHWESTERN 
ARGENTINA AND EASTERN BOLIVIA. 
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Travelers who are familiar with certain Alpine regions find much 
similarity with this region, especially during the summer when the 
valleys are traversed by large streams, interrupted here and there 
by picturesque waterfalls. 
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Construction timber is found in large quantities, of various grades 
and very good quality. Among the many varieties may be men- 
tioned palo blanco, palo borracho, palo santo (tree of life), palo 
amarillo, quebracho blanco and colorado, lapacho, espinillo, algarrobo 
(carob tree), palo metaco, and palmeras de caranday. 

In this region, sugar cane, barley, corn, peanuts, fruit, vegetables, 
and garden plants are very successfully cultivated. 

Cattle are raised at a relatively low cost in the uplands and moun- 
tain valleys, flesh meat occupying a prominent place in the menu 
of the inhabitants of this region. Cattle are also exported to Chile 
in large numbers. 

This is a well-watered region, the water from the rivers and creeks 
which abound being utilized for domestic purposes. Most of these 
streams are torrential in character, the volume of water varying 
greatly with the season. Certain streams, such as that which 
descends from the Aguarague Mountains, carry water in the dry season 
(winter) only as far as the foot of the mountains, the territory beyond, 
toward the Chaco, being then absolutely dry. But what is more 
important is the fact that the principal ravines, to which the search 
for petroleum will be limited, are supplied with water in sufficient 
quantity during almost the entire year—thus providing for the needs 
of exploration work, troops, camp, and other needs. 

Neither does this section lack fuel material. Wood, as has been 
stated, abounds, it being about the only kind of fuel used here, not 
only because of its low price, but because of the high heating power 
of some of the timber, notably quebracho, both blanco and colorado, 
the carob tree, and others which abound. Nevertheless, since the 
use of wood as combustible has its weak points, it is hoped to replace 
it with petroleum. 

CLIMATE AND HEALTH. 


The climate of the Quemado is excellent from March to November, 
but hot and rainy during the remaining months. During the rainy 
season the lower and marshy sections swarm with insects of all kinds, 
the most dreaded of which are the anopheles mosquitoes. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising to find that malaria of a par- 
ticularly stubborn sort is endemic in this region. However, this 
undesirable feature will be eliminated as soon as the soil is developed 
and an antimalarial campaign is waged against the anopheles mos- 
quitoes, thus making this region healthfully habitable all the year 
round. In such a campaign petroleum would naturally prove a 
strong ally, either as a direct agent for spraying the marshes or 
through the economic and industrial activity which its development 
would inevitably bring about. 
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The geological conditions of this region have been studied by both 
official and private technical experts. According to the unanimous 
opinion of these men, among whom may be mentioned Anderson, 
Bonarelli, Hunter, and Schiller, there is not the least doubt but that 
important results in the way of petroleum yields may be expected 
from this field. 

The Governments of Bolivia and Argentina are so little in doubt as 
to the truth of this assertion that they have been engaged during 
the past few years in making detailed studies of various parts of the 
field with the object of linking up the numerous superficial seepages 
and percolations of petroleum with the actual deposits of that 
mineral, 

It was the geologist Bonarelli who made the most complete study 
of this region and who gave the name sub-Andine to that stretch of 
hills of medium height running from north to south in line with 
the Great Chaco and extending from Tucuman to Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, and beyond, along the Andine chain. 

Before attempting to deal with the geological composition and 
structure of this zone, it will be well to establish its limitations, 
laterally, and to state that this sub-Andine system of simple structure 
is interposed between two very different geological structures, namely, 
the uniform, horizontal structure of the Chaco on the east, and the 
highly complex structure of the Cordillera on the west. These and 
other geological data will be found in the table, also by Bonarelli, 
which appears a little further on. 

Geologically the ‘“ petroliferous formation,” so called by Bracke- 
bushe, which is believed to be composed entirely of cretaceous sedi- 
ment, should, according to Bonarelli, now be divided into at least 
five ‘horizons,’ which are, beginning with the earliest, as follows: 

~ (a) Devonian. 
(b) Early sandstone. 
(c) Calecareous dolomitic. 
(d) Later sandstone. 
(e) Sub-Andine Tertiary. 

The total depth of this series of strata is more than 5,000 meters, 
and it is made up of (a) schists, slates, and micas; (b) early sand- 
stone and conglomerates; (c) lHmestones and dolomites; (d) hard 
sandstones; and (e) soft sandstone, both gray and red, and sandy 
clays in regular layers. Fossils have been encountered only in the 
Devonian and dolomite layers. 

This ‘ Petroliferous Formation” is the result of a simple folding 
process caused by a unilateral thrust which resulted in the formation 
of well-defined anticlinals and synclinals. Practically all the hills 


) 
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and lesser heights of this entire region are but the wings and axes of 
so many anticlinals, the dominant direction of which is north to 
north-northeast. 

Some of these anticlinals are somewhat complex in character, due 
to the presence of faults and overlapping, while others, on the 
contrary, are extremely simple, showing well-defined dome structures. 
Among the latter is to be found the anticlinal of the Quemado region, 
in the axis of which the drill of the State Railway Department has 
been hard at work—a fact which in itself is of sufficient importance 
to call for some characteristic data. 

The anticlinal in question was discovered by Campbell Hunter 
about 12 years ago, when this eminent expert was conducting explor- 
ing operations on behalf of Messrs. Holder Brothers and Company 
in certain petroleum-bearing lands near Aibal, which is located 
about 20 kilometers west-northwest of Quemado Station. Subse- 
quently Bonarelli also made a detailed study throughout the length 
and breadth of this anticlinal and advised the State Railway Depart- 
ment to bore in the exact spot in which drilling is now being carried 
on—that is, in the vicinity of Puerto Moralito, which is halfway— 
15 kilometers—between the stations of EK] Quemado and San Pedro 
de Jujuy. It is precisely here where it is expected that petroleum 
will be found, in commercial quantity, since the depth of the sub- 
Andine Tertiary strata is relatively small. In spite of this favorable 
condition it should be noted that every preparation has been made to 
drill:to great depth, if necessary. 

Bonarelli’s conclusions with regard to mining prospects in various 
sections of this region were exceedingly favorable, (1) because of the 
structural conditions of the land, mainly in the form of anticlinals 
free from faults, due to a gentle folding action; (2) because of the 
existence of numerous and extensive indications of petroleum (more 
than 70) discovered, to date; and (3) because of the physical and 
chemical qualities of the petroleum springs and seeps which, in spite 
of local variations, possess marked genetic affinities. With regard 
to the first of these three conclusions, it has been observed recently 
that the structural formation is not quite so simple as at first supposed. 
Nevertheless it will be interesting to prospective explorers to note 
that there are sections in this region of undoubted structural sim- 
plicity, and to record that in many other countries exploring opera- 
tions have been successfully undertaken in regions much less favorable 
than those in question. 

Identical conclusions, both geologic and economic, have been 
reached from the geological surveys, of a more general character 
undertaken from time to time, as to the prospects of finding petroleum 
in commercial quantity in the sub-Andine section of which the Quemado 
zone is a part. . 
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It is therefore reasonably clear that at least a portion of the terri- 
tory in question will produce petroleum, and that the yield of this 
fraction will be sufficiently remunerative to warrant full development. 
Moreover, the amount of remaining territory which may reasonably 
be expected to prove productive can now be approximately estimated 
and this amount is believed to be not less than 5 per cent of the 
total extension. 

The extent of the upward thrust and folding process throughout 
the Tertiary strata of this zone may be placed, approximately, at 
700 kilometers. Of this amount 600 kilometers may prove non- 
productive of oil, partly because the uplifted layers are not anti- 
clinal, because some of the anticlinals are either broken or too much 
compressed, because the oil itself tends to move from the lower 
sections toward the domes, or, finally, because some of the folds 
are so low that the oil beds are at too great a depth to be reached 
by the drill of the prospector. 

The average width of the oi] deposits probably does not exceed 1 
to 2 kilometers on the slopes of the anticlinals, these slopes being 
generally very steep. Because of this fact the depth of the oil- 
bearing strata beyond a short distance from the axis is too great to 
be profitably worked. The drilling, therefore, should be located 
in the axis of the anticlinal, as has been done in the drilling under 
way in Quemado. Furthermore, this steep inclination of the folds 
ereatly favors the accumulation of oil in the axis in the case of the 
heavier grades. 

Shaw, of the Geological Survey, to whom is due, in part, the fore- 
going statements, and who made a detailed study of this region on 
behalf of the Bolivia-Argentine Exploration Company, has calculated 
that the field explored by this company will produce from 50,000,000 
to 200,000,000 barrels of petroleum, this calculation being based 
upon the structure, porosity and grade of sand, surface indications, 
and other details already verified. 


QUALITY OF PETROLEUM FOUND. 


From the numerous investigations and analyses made by the 
writer, it is evident that in the sub-Andine region at least two grades 
of petroleum will be found: One clear and free-flowing, rich in the 
volatile essences and illuminating oils, as also in those darker and 
denser asphalt oils used as fuel. It should be noted that both types 
are almost entirely free from sulphur. 

To the first class belong the oils produced in Salta and in Bolivia, 
of which a typical well is that at Mandiyuti, near Cuevo, Bolivia. 
Here the oil, which is obtained from a boring 154 meters deep made 
by Thompson & Hunter of London for the Farquhar Syndicate, 
has the following characteristics: 
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This type of petroleum is found also in Argentina; that, for 
instance, from Desecho Chico, in the Department of Oran which, in 
spite of being obtained from surface seepage and_percolations, 
which necessarily alter the original character, shows the following 
characteristics: 
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The second type of oil abounds in the Province of Jujuy, those of 
Garrapatal and Laguna being asphaltic and almost black, with a 
lesser content of volatile essences. There are in this Province true 
asphaltic indications, also. 

By a careful comparison of the chemical data with the geological 
it has been possible to establish that the clearer and less dense 
petroleums originate in the earlier strata (Devonian) composed of 
schists, slates, and micas; while the darker and denser oils are 
obtained from the later limestones, dolomite and marly strata, such 
as those it is expected will be found in the drillings in the Quemado 
field. 

This is a circumstance which can not fail to react favorably upon 
the interests of the State Railways, which very possibly from the 
outset, in the event of successful drilling, may be able to count upon 
a combustible oil which will need little or no refining—at most the 
extraction of the most volatile constituents by simple distillation 
or ‘‘topping.” This, in addition to raising the flash point of the 
fuel oil, thus lessening the danger of explosion, will make possible 
the obtaining of a supply of naphtha and kerosene, so necessary in 
railway service. 


ACTIVITY OF THE STATE RAILWAYS. 


Keeping in mind the natural conditions and resources of the zone 
in question, it has been possible to outline in a general way, upon the 
basis of the work already effected and the technical and economic 
reports, a general plan of exploitation, in which is included as a 
factor the distance between the fields of production and the centers 
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of consumption. This plan presupposes the construction of a rail- 
way from Formosa to Chaco Sub-Andino, with an extension line to 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra passing through Yacuiba. The construction 
of this line is now under consideration by the Department of 
State Railways, and it is obvious to all that it should be carried 
through in that cooperative spirit which will place the development 
of petroleum in this region as the first and foremost consideration. 

A part of this railway is already constructed and a length of 300 
kilometers already in traffic use. Although according to plan this 
section will have Embarcaci6n as its terminal, there can be no doubt 
whatever that the plan of the last section will be so modified or 
supplemented as to permit of its reaching those points in the proy- 
ince of Salta where the most successful explorations for oil are being 
conducted, particularly as such modification would practically not 
increase the total length of the road projected. 

The following pertinent extracts are taken from recent official data 
relative to the construction of ‘Section Formosa—Kilometer 293”’: 

The Formosa section of the railway now under way has proved the 
most difficult of the entire project, due to the number of bridges and 
culverts required to span the numerous streams and the heavy 
amount of filling required in the extensive tracts of marshy and 
inundated ground, this work alone having cost the Government 
10,000,000 pesos. The crossing of the Pirané Creek (150 kilometers) 
alone represents a very heavy outlay, due to the initial need of costly 
surveys by scientific experts. Impartial travelers have compared 
this section with parts of the Trans-Siberian route because of the 
similarity of configuration and the technical methods and kind of 
work and material necessarily employed. On masonry and grading 
operations, alone, more than two years were spent. 

The location of this railroad traversing, as it does, a remote and 
almost unpopulated territory, where during certain seasons of the 
year life is almost impossible for the unacclimated, probably accounts 
for the fact that this important undertaking is so little known to the 
rest of Argentina. But of this region it can nevertheless be said 
that it is one of the most picturesque and important of the Republic. 
Throughout its entire length this railroad, which is narrow gauge, 
passes through pampas covered with green pastures, interrupted 
from time to time by the dense, umbrageous wall of the tropical forest. 

The construction of the Embarcacién-Yacuiba section is at the 
peak of activity, the rails having been laid for a distance of 15 kilo- 
meters and advance clearings and levelings completed for a distance 
of 40 more kilometers, so that the extension from Yacuiba to Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra may be confidently expected before long. Indeed, 
we understand that the bases for this extension have already been 
laid down by the Argentine and Bolivian Governments. 
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In view of the many problems to which this road is the solution, 
the Argentine Government is keenly interested in the completion of 
this railroad with the least possible delay, and also because this 
railroad is the only method which will enable Argentina to obtain 
the agricultural products (coffee, chocolate, sugar, corn, cotton, etc.), 
forest products (lumber, rubber and other gums), cattle and related 
products, and mineral products from eastern Bolivia and, in turn, 
export the products of northwest Argentina. 

There is no reason, moreover, to doubt that the Government of 
Bolivia would favor this undertaking to the complete extent of its 
ability, in view of the advantages which a road such as this offers 
that country. 

From the point of view of petroleum exploitation—which is the 
most important to Argentina—this railroad is absolutely indis- 
pensable in order to facilitate transportation, to reduce the freight 
costs of labor materials required for the development of the petro- 
leum fields, and as the forerunner of the parallel pipe-lines which, 
throughout its entire length, will carry the crude oil from the wells to 
Formosa, or other convenient port. | 

Formosa is a port which by reason of its favorable topography 
might well become a center for the distribution of sub-Andine petro- 
leum. Situated upon the Paraguay River, which from the estuary 
northward has sufficient depth the year round to permit the passage 
of ships of medium tonnage—river-boats with flat bottoms—Formosa 
would seem destined from the very nature of things to be the principal 
outlet for products going to Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, and 
ultracontinental lands. 

From the foregoing it is clear how important a réle will be played 
by the State railways in the development of the petroleum-bearing 
lands in northwestern Argentina and eastern Bolivia, and how great 
a responsibility it entails. 
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N THE quest of that world-sought fluid —petroleam—probably 
$30,000,000 is spent yearly in the United States in drilling opera- 
tions which result only in dry holes in the ground, states the 
Bureau of Mines, which has just completed a general study of 

methods of prospecting for oil and gas. In a period of two years 
5,814 dry holes were drilled in this country at an average cost of at 
least $10,000 per hole. California and New York show the lowest 
percentage of dry holes of all the oil-producing States. Texas shows 
the highest percentage of dry holes, undoubtedly because of wildcat 
drilling. Oil and gas have been found in at least 23 States and Alaska. 

The commercial development of petroleum and natural-gas fields 
has reached its present status within 60 years, and it is still considered 
by some operators to be “100 per cent wildcatting”’ declares the 
Bureau. A tendency to drill for gusher production, the production 
that yields big returns in spite of any mechanical defects in drilling 
methods, has frequently caused drillers to pass by oil-bearing strata 
of comparatively small yield and actually to overlook rich oil zones 
in proved fields; in addition, whole fields have been ruined by water, 
because development methods were never carried beyond a hole-in- 
the-ground stage. 

Unfortunately, the petroleum industry has no mine dumps or 
tailing piles, as at metal mines, to yield fortunes through later and 
better methods of treatment. The wasted oil and gas are gone, as 
are the time, money, and effort wasted in ill-advised or haphazard 
drilling. Probably as production costs increase less oil will be 
wasted, but the need to develop and produce from sands of low 
yield will become more urgent with the increase in consumption of 
oil and the decrease in supply. 

Oil and gas are usually found in sedimentary rocks, limestone, 
sandstone, or shale, which differ greatly in mineralogic composition. 
As a reservoir rock, limestone usually holds the oil in crevices or 
small cavities or in porous sandy parts. Many oil men believe that 
production from limestone reservoirs declines rapidly. 

Sandstone is the most common reservoir for oil and gas in the 
States of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, and is 
common in many other States. The productive sandstone strata 
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have been given distinctive names, many of which are firmly estab- 
lished over areas of thousands of square miles. Oil fields in Louisiana, 
Texas, and California furnish examples of sand reservoirs. 

Indicators are those rocks or minerals that may be or are considered 
indicators or signs of oil or gas. They may outcrop or be found in 
drill holes at considerable depth. Indicators include asphaltum, 
some gases, ozokerite, sulphur, salt, coal, and waters having a 
certain mineral content. 

The most common gases that arise from the earth in gas blows and 
springs and which may be deemed, correctly or not, as signs of oil or 
other hydrocarbons, are petroleum gas, marsh gas, hydrogen sulphide 
gas, carbonic acid gas, and air. Petroleum gas, the natural gas of 





Photograph by Carib Syndicate, Ltd. 
AN OIL SEEPAGE IN COLOMBIA. 


This is said to be the largest natural seepage of high-grade petroleum in the world. 


commerce, is, the Bureau of Mines considers, the only reliable in- 
dicator of the group. <A seepage of natural gas may lead to the 
discovery of a gas field or a pool of oil and gas. Gas blows are not 
as easily seen as oil seepages and are, therefore, often overlooked in 
the search for surface signs. <A definite showing of natural gas in a 
drilling well encourages further prospecting, but small tools have 
been blown out of a hole by marsh gas, which is not a sign of the 
proximity of oil. 

In prospecting for oil, the theory that gas comes from oil is not 
reliable without corroborating evidence. Fields yielding no oil pro- 
duce gas in large volume. The Monroe gas field of Louisiana, the 
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largest gas field in the United States, has produced no oil, although 
the gasoline content of the gas is 100 gallons to a million cubic feet. 
In other fields gas is found in a reservoir separate from the oil. 
Frequently, as in parts of the Midway field, California, the gas occurs 
at different stratigraphic depths over a given area, and efforts to 
correlate these gas sands in well cross sections are fruitless. Again, 
a sand may yield oil and gas in one part of a field and give gas only 
in another part. However, a gas well may lead to further prospecting 
and the development of producing oil wells. 

Marsh gas is not associated with petroliferous deposits, but is 
found most often in areas where masses of vegetation have been 
buried under sediments, in streams, lakes, or marshes, and have 
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AN OIL POOL DISCOVERED IN COLOMBIA. 


Débris has been removed from the pit. The natural gas is shown breaking through the oil. 


decayed with air excluded. It burns as freely as natural gas. As 
marsh gas has no relation to accumulations of oil, it does not indicate 
the existence of petroleum at equal or greater depths. 

Hydrogen sulphide gas is a colorless gas with characteristic odor, 
very poisonous, 1 part in 200 being fatal to mammals. This gas is 
commonly, if not universally, present where oil is associated with 
salt domes. The gas in the oil rock of the Spindle Top field, Texas, 
is poisonous. Enormous flows of this gas have come from many 
salt-dome wells. A flow of 6,000,000 cubic feet daily came from 
seven wells in the Bryan Heights dome, Texas. 

Carbonic-acid gas, sometimes called damp or choke damp, is 
heavier than air. It escapes from the ground in many places, bubbles 
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up in some mineral springs, and may show as bubbles in the rotary 
ditch or the bailed fluid. It will not burn nor support combustion, 
and will put out a candle flame in a confined space. It is in no way 
related to the occurrence of hydrocarbons. 

Bubbles of air rising to the surface of a spring or pond are some- 
times thought to be natural gas. All ground water contains air which 
may escape as bubbles in consequence of higher temperature or lower 
pressure. 

The so-called paraffin, or sour dirt, of the Gulf coast country is a 
yellow, waxy substance resembling paraffin or beeswax. It is popu- 
larly deemed an unfailing indication of the proximity of an oil and 
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PUTTING HOOD ON A GAS WELL PREPARATORY TO PIPING. 


gas reservoir and is supposed to be the result of natural gas emanations. 

The presence of ammonia in a formation penetrated by the drill 
may, in a way, be an indicator of the presence of oil or gas. 

In a drilling well petroléum may be found in any quantity, from 
a whirling iridescent film on the water in the ditch to a sudden and 
perhaps unexpected gusher flow, but all showings of oil are not neces- 
sarily signs of oil. Grease from tool joints can easily be mistaken 
for a sign of oil, and holes in the ground have been “salted” with oil. 
Failure to find oil is not conclusive proof of its nonexistence unless 
the presumably favorable reservoir has been thoroughly tested. 
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Strata containing asphaltum or tar are found in the higher levels 
of many wells during drilling and may be a sign of oil and gas at 
greater depth. 

The areal intimacy between known coal deposits and oil and gas 
pools in the United States, the Bureau of Mines declares, may be 
superficially explained as a coincidence of geologic segregation. Coal 
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AN OIL GUSHER ON FIRE. 


Wasted oil and gas are gone, as, also, time, money, and effort. 


can occur together with oil or gas, especially the latter, only under 
certain limited conditions in sedimentary rocks. 

Nowhere can the development of salt in a drilling well be consid- 
ered as an indicator of the existence of petroleum, except in the 
salines of Louisiana and Texas, where salt domes or plugs form the 
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cores about which oil has accumulated. Salt is an indicator of a 
favorable structural condition, but not a sign of oil. 

Petroleum is rarely free from sulphur, but the quantity present is 
usually very small. Sulphur is abundant in the saline-dome areas 
of Louisiana and Texas and may be considered to be an indirect 
indicator of oil and gas. 

In popular opinion, the presence of fossil sea shells in rocks is a sign 
of oil or gas, probably because engineers and geologists when examin- 
ing lands for oil nearly always inquire of the residents if they know of 
any fossil-shell outcrops. Except that they indicate the presence of 
sedimentary strata, which is necessary for oil accumulation, fossils 
are not an indicator. 

In prospecting for oil and gas, the chemical composition of the 
waters found in drilling may furnish important clues to the proximity 
of oil and gas. 

Approximately 100,000 of the 109,000 oil wells completed in the 
United States during 1914-1918 were drilled by the cable-tool system, 
in which formations are broken and the hole is made by the pounding 
of a heavy bit. The three deepest wells in the United ‘States, two of 
these the deepest in the world, were drilled with cable tools. These 
are the Lake well, 8 miles southeast of Fairmont, W. Va., depth, 
7,579 feet; the Goff well, 8 miles northeast of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
depth, 7,386 feet; and the Geary well, 20 miles southeast of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., depth, 7,248 feet. 

The Bureau of Mines considers that the responsibility for many dry 
holes may be laid to the use of instruments such as the forked stick, 
electric boxes, and other variations of the divining rod idea, in the 
determination of drilling locations. Oil operators are advised to 
spend no money for the services of a ‘‘water witch”’ or for the use 
or purchase of any machinery or instrument devised for locating 
underground oil deposits. 

The results of the studies of the Bureau of Mines are given in 
Bulletin 201, ‘‘ Prospecting and Testing for Oil and Gas,” by R. E. 
Collom, petroleum technologist, which may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Honduras to the United States. 


Dr. Cordova was educated in the United States as a physician, later returning to his native country where 
he practiced for anumber of years. In 1921 he was appointed Minister Resident of Honduras in Salvador. 
In December, 1922, he was a delegate to the Conference on Central American Affairs, in Washington. 
Dr. Cordova presented his credentials to President Harding April 13, 1923. 
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HE Bttierin of the Pan American Union has recently had 
the pleasure of welcoming a new and interesting colleague, 
the Bulletin of the National Red Cross of Colombia, the 
official organ of an association which is rendering services of 

the highest order in the cause of social welfare in that country. 

The first number of this magazine, issued in January, 1923, con- 
tains a detailed history of the formation of the Colombian National 
Red Cross, in which Dr. Adriano Perdomo, a member of the central 
committee, recounts the successive steps from 1913, when the Second 
National Medical Congress unanimously recommended its organiza- 
tion, to its official recognition by the National Government on March 
10, 1922. The same number of the Bulletin contains a list of the 
charter members; the text of the presidential decree recognizing the 
Red Cross as auxiliary to the sanitary service of the army, under the 
Ministry of War (this being an absolute requisite for affiliation with 
the International Red Cross): the text of the international Red Cross 
committee recognizing the Colombian society; the statutes of the 
Colombian Red Cross; and an article on the Pan American Conference, 
proposed by the League of Red Cross Societies. 

In the second issue of the Colombian Bulletin the leading article 
was the inspiring address on the Red Cross given by Dr. Laureano 
Garcia Ortiz, at the request of the central committee of the Colombian 
National Red Cross, in the health center of Bogota. Dr. Garcia 
Ortiz eloquently recalls some of the noble deeds of the international 
Red Cross: 

Solicitous and efficient, it hastens not only to succor the wounded on the field, to 
care for the sick in hospitals, to provide shelter for the orphaned, but to feed and 
comfort millions of the hungry and destitute with food, clothing, and coal brought 
from far continents and over distant seas; to prevent the destruction and disintegration, 
not only of families, of tribes, and of multitudes brought together by the hazard of 
circumstance, but of nations and empires; to envisage and repair the havoc wrought 
by natural forces, and to check the scourge of pestilence, which formerly laid whole 
countries waste and annihilated entire armies. 

Later, in speaking of the duties and ideals of the Colombian Red 
Cross, this speaker said: 

The Colombian Red Cross, in addition to the general international work in which 
it shares, has before it special spheres of activity, such as leprosy, malaria, and tropical 
anemia; but, above all, we are irresistibly drawn to what must be considered our 
fundamental work, the field which includes all others, the labor which will balance 
our accounts with the past and assure our future—the work involving the care, 


protection, and education of the child, 
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The Colombian child is the incarnation of our nation in the coming years; the 

Colombian child is the Colombia of the future; to protect and strengthen the child is 
to protect and strengthen our beloved country. 


This same issue also contains an article on infant care by the emi- 
nent Dr. Jorge Bejarano; an account of the founding of the Red 
Cross chapter in Manizales; the report of the Bogota health station; 
and suggestions for new activities by Dr. Agustin Nieto Caballero. 

Dr. Nieto Caballero warmly advocates the establishment in 
Colombia of the Junior Red Cross, citing his experience in connection 
with the World War: 


In the midst of the war it fell to my lot to see in the United States and some 
European countries the enrollment in various sections of the Red Cross of thousands 
of children who lent their aid to further the work of their elders; assembling in cheer- 
ful groups, they made furniture to be used in hospitals, bandages and garments for the 
wounded, prepared boxes of food for the prisoners, and served as correspondents 
between soldiers and their families. 

He continues by enumerating the many beneficial results arising 
from this cooperation, even after the war. In the case of Colombia, 
Dr. Nieto Caballero goes on to say that the establishment of the 
Junior Red Cross does not mean the initiation of activities which 
are entirely new or unknown to Colombians: 

In Bogota such work as that of the Junior Red Cross has been under way for some 
time. In the Misericordia Hospital the children of the rich maintain beds for poor 
children; to the school aid fund, which supplies breakfasts and clothes to needy 
public-school children, many girls and boys of well-to-do families contribute; the 
youngest pupils in one of the schools go to play with the children in the orphan asylum, 
carrying with them toys and candy; the older pupils in the same school have offered 
to organize sports among the children of the workingmen, and not long ago the lepro- 
sarium received a gift of hundreds of garments sent by the children of Bogota. As 
for the part to be played by the university students, one has only to read the inspiring 
program of the students’ assembly to know how many Red Cross ideals are already 
included in its purposes. 

In fact, all the articles published by this new exchange indicate 
the daily increasing prestige of the Colombian Red Cross and the 
innumerable benefits which its enlightened humanitarian spirit will 
be able to bring about in the alleviation of suffering. 

The honorary presidents of the Colombian Red Cross are His 
Excellency, Gen. Pedro Nel Ospina, President of the Republic, and 
His Grace, Archbishop Dr. Bernardo Herrera Restrepo, while the 
president of the national committee is Dr. Hipélito Machado, Sra. 
Teresa Tanco de Herrera serving as president of the women’s 
committee. 

The Bulletin of the Pan American Union will follow with deep 
interest the growing activities of the Colombian Red Cross, as set 
forth from time to time in its valued contemporary, the Bulletin of 
the National Red Cross, and awaits with interest the report to be 
presented at the sectional conference of the League of Red Cross 
Societies which is expected to meet in Montevideo toward the end 
of this year. 
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By Emimio Mourit1o. 


T HAS long been recognized that most countries, both ancient and 
modern, have had their characteristic music, or have at least 
attempted to give a national stamp to this art. The Republic 
of Colombia is fortunate in possessing some exceedingly inter- 

esting musical themes of a strange and haunting quality, which have 
recently been embodied in a musical composition t by Emilio Murillo, 
with full orchestration by Andrés Martinez Montoya, both composers 
being well-known artists of the Republic named. 

The motives used in this composition may be divided into three 
classes: Bambuco, torbellino, and pasillo. The melodies of the first 
were, it is thought, brought to Colombia and Cuba by the negroes 
imported from Africa to labor in mines and on the great agricultural 
estates. Like all members of their race, these negroes were intensely 
musical; it is well known that in the United States the most melodious 
songs are those of the South. But the Colombian bambuco has an 
originality which sets it apart from other musical types; perhaps the 
remoteness of Colombia from the great centers of civilization accounts 
for the fact that no skilled musician has hitherto made use of it, or 
adapted it to a more cultivated and less monotonous form than 
that sung and played by the natives.” It may be stated that this 
composition marks the first such adaptation of the bambuco. 

In the island of Cuba there exist ‘some musical motives which, 
although somewhat different from the bambuco, still exhibit a marked 
similarity which points to their common origin. For many years 
negroes from the same region in Africa were brought into both 
Colombia and Cuba, and hence these two countries possess this 
unique motive in common. It is to be hoped that musical experts 
will take a greater interest in Colombian music, for hitherto these 
folk melodies, sung for generations by an untutored race, have not 
received the attention which they well merit. 

The composition referred to offers a simple development of these 
motives, drawn from regions to which until the present century 
modern civilization had not penetrated. They were collected in 


1 Through the courtesy of the Legation of Colombia in Washington, an authentic copy of this notable 
work has been received in the Pan American Union, where it may be consulted by musicians and others 
interested in musical matters, including publishers of music. 
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Guateque Valley, a beautiful district 250 leagues from the sea, 
planted with fruit trees and blessed with a mild and delightful 
climate. There is no other means of travel in the valley save riding 
muleback. The inhabitants belong to an Indian race of rather more 
than average height; they are intelligent and very much given to 
playing upon primitive instruments made of cane, and on small 
guitars with swine-, calf-, or deer-gut strings. It will be noticed that 
in the composition under discussion the native themes offer considera- 
ble difficulty to the pianist, especially as to their tempo, the execution 
being far more intricate than would be expected. This fact may 
possibly account for the indifference with which they have hitherto 
been regarded. 

It is possible that the negroes brought to Colombian shores came 
into contact with the natives of the interior and transmitted to them 
the bambuco motive. Musically it is of greater importance than the 
tango, for example, which has been so skillfully developed in Argen- 
tina, and moreover, it is far more interesting than the regional music 
of the countries once embraced in the great Inca civilization—part of 
Kcuador, Peru, and Bolivia. Hence the chief object of this article is 
to invite all who are interested in the cultural development of the 
tropical countries of the Americas to join in the collection and study 
of their indigenous melodies and also of those imported airs which 
have gone through evolutionary changes which have given them 
new and original characteristics, as in the case of Colombian music. 

As to the torbellino and pasillo, the remaining motives employed in 
the composition under discussion, it may be said that the former is 
derived from the bambuco and was apparently developed by the same 
negroes who imported that motive, but changed by the use of different 
instruments. The torbellino is found in high, cold regions where the 
inhabitants are engaged in making charcoal and carrying on a pre- 
carious agricultural existence. The cadences in the composition are 
reproduced exactly from the melodies played on the indigenous 
instruments already described, used in the warm and cold regions 
alike. In these melodies there is a vivid reflection of the home- 
sickness and suffering of the native races from the time of the Spanish 
domination onward and, therefore, as in all autochthonous themes 
found in South America, the music is melancholy and lacking in 
variety. The task of the modern composer who presents these folk 
motives is to modify their inherent monotony and sadness without 
destroying their distinctive character. 

In the composition already mentioned an effort has been made to 
truly present these indigene motives, but it should be judged only 
as a first attempt to make known to the musical world a series of 
hitherto unknown melodies, novel and interesting, especially perhaps 
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to those of the Old World desiring to become better acquainted with 
the little known musical culture of the world of Columbus. 

The so-called pasillo is, as its name indicates, a shortened waltz 
movement. This was possibly imported by the Spanish musicians 
who came to Colombia in colonial times but, if so, it disappeared 
in Spain, where it is now nowhere found set down. Although 
apparently of Spanish origin, it does not lack an indigenous stamp. 
This theme was disseminated throughout the countries once parts of 
Greater Colombia, now Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. Known 
in no other part of South America, this movement is extremely 
difficult of execution by any one not a native of one of these three 
countries, a fact which adds to its musical importance. 

In Venezuela the pasillo is played at a slightly faster tempo than 
in Colombia, being there called joropo. It is fairly well known 
there, while in Colombia, like native Colombian music in general, 
it has had little currency. In Ecuador, where it is played more 
slowly, only the composers Sixto Duaran and Pedro Ortiz have 
made use of it. 

In comparison with Inca music, the Colombian themes used in 
the composition referred to have greater originality, because the 
former is apparently an inheritance of the Incas from the ancient 
Phoenicians or Egyptians, from whom it has been conjectured the 
Incas were descended. Eminent scientists base this assertion on the 
similarity of Inca themes to those found among the Egyptians, 
some even suggesting the idea of the migration to South America 
of Asiatic races who crossed Lake Baikal long before Columbus dis- 
covered the New World. This idea is borne out by the fact that 
all Incaic music seems to have been as saturated with religious 
motives as was the Egyptian. Colombian music, however, as already 
said, appears to have only one point of contact with a foreign race, 
perceived in the wake or passing of negro immigrants, the traces of 
which are now lost or forgotten in both Cuba and Colombia. 

My enthusiasm for making Colombian music more widely known 
was greatly increased by the commentary of Signor Alfredo Padovani, 
director of the Bracale Opera Co. When he heard the composition 
to which reference has been made he was so greatly attracted by 
the haunting, exotic quality of the themes that he insisted that 
copies be made so that he might introduce in foreign lands music 
which he described as “‘absolutely new in the history of the world, 
material from which an opera should take Europe by surprise.”’ 

It is hoped, in any case, that Colombian representatives throughout 
the world will cause this composition to be performed on national 
anniversaries and other suitable occasions, when the thoughts of all 
true Colombians turn homeward to the beloved motherland. 
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HE Pan American International Committee of Women, 
created by the Women’s Auxiliary Committee of the 
United States of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress, will, for the first time, hold simultaneous meetings 
of its national sections in the various capitals of North, Central, and 
South America on Columbus Day, October 12, 1923. When the 
conferences were originally convoked and the suggested program 
dispatched from Washington by the Women’s Auxiliary Committee, 
of which Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes is chairman, Columbus Day, 
1922, was the date fixed. It was, however, found necessary later to 
set this date forward to 1923 on account of the postponement of the 
Third Pan American Scientific Congress. 

Falling as it does between the close of the Fifth International 
Conference of American States in Chile and the opening of the Third 
Pan American Scientific Congress in Lima, Peru, the new date would 
seem to be a particularly advantageous time to celebrate the national 
conferences referred to, as they can hardly fail to profit by the 
enthusiastic Pan American spirit inherent in both these inter-Ameri- 
can congresses. The genuine and increasingly important contri- 
bution of women in each of the American Republics along economic, 
intellectual, and cultural lines constitutes an acceptable basis for 
increasing friendship and cooperation. 

In addition to the speeches and discussions which will occur at these 
national sessions, the publication later of the proceedings and the 
abstracts of the papers presented will provide concrete information, 
not now available, on women’s activities and aims, not cnly to the 
members of the various national committees, but to the public in 
general. It has been abundantly proved during the calamitous years 
of the war and these hardly less calamitous postwar years that each 
country has a definite although different contributicn to make 
toward the world’s welfare and progress, and thinking men and 
women, everywhere to-day, are interested in every opportunity 
which will enable them to better envisage the actual problems and 
so to shape and direct their united efforts that the solution will be 


reached with the least waste of time, effort, and money. 
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The Pan American ideal of human interdependence and mutual 
cooperation and service will be strengthened by these Columbus 
Day conferences, and their common program can not fail to be instru- 
mental in creating that ‘‘disarmament of thought’? which, as Secre- 
tary Hughes said in a recent speech in Washington, must be the 
preliminary to that better understanding and larger sympathy 
between nations for which the world is suffering to-day. 


RUBBER IN AMAZONA 











By Raymunno Nonnato PrInneEiro. 


HE press reports that Senhor Rego Monteiro, the governor of 
Amazonas, has cabled to the Pan American Union offering 
guarantees and favors to such persons and enterprises as may 
desire to exploit the rubber industry and the other native 

resources of Amazonas. 

If itis true that such a cable has been sent, and should the gov- 
ernor’s act be welcomed on the part of American financiers in the 
spirit of sincerity by which it was inspired . . . we Brazilians, and 
more particularly those of the State of Amazonas, will certainly 
not withhold our applause, and we shall do everything in our power 
to back the governor in his efforts to guide the ship of state to a 
harbor of safety and prosperity. The financial crisis in the rubber 
industry is a matter of common knowledge. 

The birthplace of rubber is the Amazon Valley. Discovered in 
1753 by La Condamine, it was not until 1820, 1823, 1839, and 1842 
that its applications and properties were demonstrated by Hancock, 
Mackintosh, Goodyear, and others; upon which its importance as an 
economical factor soon attracted the savant, the naturalist, and the 
immigrant, who, with the aid and cooperation of the Brazilians of the 
northeast, and by dint of great sacrifices of life and energy, suc- 
ceeded before long in peopling the Amazon Basin. At first the 
ways of communication were confined to the rivers, those great 
moving roads, as Pascal called them, but later their trading posts 
were established in shacks on the banks of the rivers, to become the 
starting points for the winding paths known as estradas das serin- 
gueiras or rubber lanes. In this manner arose a new commerce, a 
second California rooted in Brazilian Guiana, with no lack of mate- 
rial comfort for the pioneers or of crimes, and with an abundance of 
black gold, extracted from the depths of the virgin forests. 





1 Translated from Gazetta da Tarde, March 17, 1923. 
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On the appearance of the new product, a median substance between 
wood and iron, industry entered upon a period of wonderful develop- 
ment. Rubber was obtained at any or all hazards and prices. From 
being a drug on the home market, it began to sell at 12 milreis per 
arroba (32 pounds), rising later to one pound sterling per kilogram, 
when it began to be known as caoutchouc in the French and Dutch 
markets, respectively. This period was one of wonderful develop- 
ment, an idea of which can be gained from a single illustration. 

At the advent of the Brazilian Republic there existed a remote 
village of Baré Indians, a thousand miles inland from the Atlantic, 
on the banks of the Rio Negro, still almost in the primitive con- 
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FRESHLY CUT RUBBER IN MANAOS. 


Rubber awaiting sorting and packing for exportation. 


dition described by Macoy in 1848, which, over night as it were, was 
converted as if by magic, into what is now Mafiaos, until very recently 
the most modern and wealthy city in Brazil. 

Foreign manufacturers and capitalists, foreseemg that the pro- 
duction of rubber would not be sufficient to satisfy the future economic 
needs of industry, which in that event would be in serious danger, 
undertook to promote and extend plantations of the rubber-producing 
tree known as Hevea Brasiliensis. But how were they to put so 
gigantic a scheme into practice ¢ 

Their attention was naturally directed to the region which was the 
original cradle of rubber, its true habitat, the Amazon Valley. And 
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without doubt or hesitation they set to work to carry out plans which 
bid fair to reach proportions far beyond those of the Orient, plans 
which were not realized simply for lack of practical encouragement on 
the part of Brazil. Owing to this lack of interest the capitalists, disap- 
pointed and disillusioned in view of the unexpected and unreasonable 
obstacles which they had to meet, were forced to withdraw their sup- 
port, the various representatives of powerful companies who visited 
us on four different occasions being met with deaf ears and closed 
doors: 

And so it was that, after this disaster, the great capitalists bidding 
us farewell turned their steps toward the Orient, where they have 





Courtesy of John F. Barry. 


A RUBBER ESTATE IN AMAZONAS. 


Located on the Amazon River, 1,200 miles from its mouth. 


labored with great tenacity of purpose, isolated from the rest of the 
world, and where they have developed one of the most amazing and 
gigantic enterprises of the age. Meanwhile we, on this side of the 
world, apparently have never even heard of their doings except 
through hear-say reports. .. . 

The initiative of Gov. Rego Monteiro deserves general praise. 
Should he succeed in realizing his project he will have made a fitting 
amende to an historic blunder in the economic life of Amazonas, and 
with justice will have earned the gratitude of future generations. 
The prophecy of Humboldt on the brilliant future of Brazil still holds, 
and its confirmation will constitute for the Amazon Valley a hopeful 
slogan in the dawn of a new era. 
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By Forrest B. SPAuLpIne, 
Recently Director de Bibliotecas y Museos Escolares, Lima, Peru. 


N THESE days of express steamships and agency-planned tours, 
books and articles about South America are increasing to a most 
unfortunate extent. Unfortunate, because by far the greater 
number of such publications are written by hurried travelers 

who speed from place to place, according to a ‘tour’ schedule, 
and indeed in some instances write about countries and cities remote 
from their routes and concerning which they have been unable to 
make even the superficial first-hand observations that the “tour” 
makes possible in the countries. visited. 

For this reason we begin this short article with an apology. That 
part of it which concerns the Republic of Peru is written from personal 
observation during a year’s residence as an official of the Peruvian 
Government. That which concerns Chile was gleaned in the course 
of conversation with Chilean friends whose names are well known in 
Santiago literary circles and who are, without exception, deeply 
interested in the future development of libraries in their progressive 
country. That which concerns other countries is based merely on 
hearsay and reading. 

In Peru, and the same is doubtless true of all other South American 
countries, there is a most intense interest in literature as well as in 
all the creative arts. Bookstores abound, magazines and newspapers 
enjoy large sales, the most popular being those which contain literary 
features which in the United States would be considered too 
“highbrow” to enjoy general popularity. 

The Government recognizes the importance of education in the 
national program by the appointment of a minister of education or 
instruction in the cabinet, a precedent which the United States may 
soon follow. Upon this ministry depend all the universities, schools, 
libraries, and museums in the Republic, as well as a score of learned, 
scientific, and literary societies which enjoy financial aid from the 
State. 





‘From the Library Journal, New York City, Apr. 15, 1922 
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We in the northern of the American Continents sometimes fail 
to realize the inheritances which the Republics of the Southern 
Continent enjoy. Spain did not fail to endow her colonies with books 
and institutions for learning, however greedy she may have been in 
other ways. Both Mexico City and Lima, then the Spanish capitals 
in the Americas, had printing presses many years before the English 
colonists settled in the north. There is a record of a press in Mexico 
City in 1544, and in Lima in 1584, the first book printed in South 
America being published in the latter year. The date of the founding 
of the first South American library is difficult to determine, though 
it is certain that collections of books existed in various monasteries 
and schools long prior to the coming of the Pilgrims to Massachusetts. 





THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, LIMA, PERU. 


This library, the most important in the Republic, was founded in 1922, the year following 
Peru’s independence. 


The first university in the New World, that of San Marcos in Lima, 
dates from 1551. 

The peoples of the Spanish American countries have retained an 
affection for the mother country of Spain, in no way lessened by the 
series of revolutions which, a century more or less ago, finally brought 
independence to all her former colonies. It was the Spanish yoke of 
Government which was then thrown off, all the manners and customs, 
especially the intellectual traditions of old Spain being zealously 
retained. Scarcely an important Spanish book is published to-day 
which is not immediately to be found on sale in Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santiago, Lima, or Bogota, most of them being published 
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simultaneously in the two continents. Similarly do these cities 
enjoy the art and the drama of what was formerly, and is now in 
effect, the mother country of Spain. 

It is not to be wondered at that such peoples should view with 
high favor an institution so essential to education and general culture 
as the library. But although libraries are so favored in theory, their 
potential service is scarcely envisaged by those who until recent 
years may be said to have retained culture somewhat at the expense 
of national progress. The public library, open at convenient hours, 
lending books on all subjects to any who wish them, is still practi- 
cally unknown in the greater part of South America. Public libraries 
exist in Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Argentina, Colombia, and the other 
countries, but measured by North American standards of service, 
they are still in the formative period. 

For an example, let us visit the library of San Marcos University, 
generally considered to be the most progressive of Peruvian libraries. 
The 20,000 volumes will be found divided in four special rooms or 
departments, the first containing the books acquired for the general 
library of the university, and the remaining three each containing a 
special collection (not on one single subject) given or bequeathed to 
the university. Among these is the collection of about 3,000 volumes 
given by the American Association for International Conciliation. 

With the exception of the books in one of these special halls, the 
entire library is catalogued, overcatalogued, one might say, though 
not classified by subjects. There is a subject-card catalogue only of 
the American collection already referred to. First, there is what 
corresponds to an accession record of the entire library, in which 
each book is given its number in consecutive order. Printed author 
catalogues in book form exist for the books in the main hall and for 
one of the special halls, but there is no method of keeping these up 
to date. Fifty separate subject catalogues cover the books in the 
main hall. All but eight of these contain, in alphabetical order by 
authors, sheets listing the books, roughly classified under broad 
subject headings. The remaining eight contain the entire list of 
pamphlets, arranged alphabetically by authors, making it extremely 
difficult to locate any pamphlet material on a given subject. It 
should here be added that during the lifetime of the present cus- 
todians any pamphlet of the present date is likely to be remembered 
and found. The memory of a Peruvian for such details is astound- 
ing. I know one instance of a man who has had charge of the 
archives of a large Government department who can unerringly recall 
from memory a letter filed, under date of receipt, five or ten years 
back. 

To borrow a book from the San Marcos University library is not 
difficult, providing one can prove that one is entitled to the privilege. 

49730—23—Bull. 1——4 
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Merely a signature written in a book kept for that purpose is required. 
Card records of any sort do not yet meet with favor in Peru. All 
library records, including catalogues, circulation records, etc., are 
from choice kept in books. Similarly, large books, specially ruled 
and printed, are everywhere to be found in Government and busi- 
ness offices. Correspondence is almost invariably kept in binders in 
chronological order, each sheet being perforated to fit a mechanical 
binding contrivance. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CUZCO, PERU. 


This ancient educational institution possesses a fine library, especially rich in 
Latin works. 


The most important library in Lima is, of course, the Biblioteca 
Nacional. Founded in 1822, the year following Peru’s independence, 
it had grown to a total of about 60,000 volumes in 1880. Many rare 
and even priceless early American books and manuscripts were in the 
collection. But during the year 1881 this wonderful collection was 
greatly depleted, books being destroyed, stolen, sold, and otherwise 
scattered, and the library reduced to a mere skeleton of its former 
greatness. The rebuilding of the collection was undertaken, after the 
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treaty of peace of Ancon, by Don Ricardo Palma, a librarian, writer, 
and historian whose name is famous wherever the Spanish language is 
spoken. Through his large circle of friends in every Spanish-speaking 
land, through appeals to foreign Governments, and to a smaller extent 
by purchase, the library was again built up to a collection numbering 
about 50,000 volumes. 

There is no one who knows just what treasures the national library 
now contains. The stupendous task of cataloguing the collection is 





NATIONAL LIBRARY, BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 


slowly proceeding, having been courageously undertaken by the 
present librarian, Dr. A. B. Deustua. But until the Peruvian Goy- 
ernment appropriates money for this task it seems likely never to 
be completed. One dauntless cataloguer is now at work making an 
author record of the collection on specially printed and ruled slips. 
Learned societies in South America generally possess libraries of 
considerable importance. Of some of these there are printed author 
catalogues, but of the majority the memory of the honorary librarian 
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is the main clue to the books. In Lima the collection of the Sociedad 
de Ingenieros (about 18,000 volumes) and the library of the Sociedad 
Geografica de Lima (8,000 volumes) are especially noteworthy. 
The librarian of the latter society, Sr. Carlos Arellano Ibanez, is 
now at work on an adaptation of the Dewey decimal classification 
in Spanish, also serving as classifier of the Biblioteca Escolar y 
Admuinistrativa del Perd. 

The Biblioteca Escolar y Administrativa del Peru was created by 
decree of President A. B. Leguia, April 9, 1921, and provides for 
grouping under one central administration all libraries in the schools 
and colleges of Peru, as well as all of the separate libraries in the 
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various offices of the Government. By the preparation of a joint or 
union catalogue of the books in these separate libraries, and arranging 
for the interchange of volumes, it was thought, and rightly so, that 
the book resources of the Government could be easily manipulated 
and made to serve to a degree impossible under the present system 
of uncatalogued and uncorrelated separate libraries. Unfortunately, 
due to the present financial conditions, but little has been accom- 
plished to the end desired. But this library plan, existing now only 
on paper, may some day be developed, as there are many people of 
influence in Peru who heartily believe in it. Peru will also have the 
nucleus of a traveling library system when the American colony, which 
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has been raising funds for the purpose, finally makes its gift of 16,000 
books to the Government, in commemoration of the centenary of 
Peruvian independence, in accordance with plans decided upon in 
May, 1921. 

The ancient University of Cuzco, of which a North American, 
Dr. Albert Giesecke, has been the rector for 10 years past, also 
possesses a fine library especially rich in Latin works. This library 
is at present uncatalogued. During the past few years many small 
public libraries have been started, due to local initiative, in various 
parts of Peru distant from the capital. Though these are small, not 
too well selected, and generally uncatalogued, the interest in them 
is great, and time and money are all that*arejneeded for their devel- 





PUBLIC LIBRARY, MANAOS, BRAZIL. 


opment. ‘That such local initiative exists in the Republic is an 
encouraging sign. 

The spirit of competition among South American nations is keen. 
And it is this spirit which may do more for the development of 
public libraries than local initiative can ever do when not thus 
spurred on. In 1910 a national board of public libraries was formed 
in Argentina, and shortly thereafter a comprehensive report was 
issued showing the feasibility of traveling library systems based 
upon practice in the United States. Public libraries in Argentina 
now number about 200, and Buenos Aires boasts a national library 
comparable in contents and in its edifice to the splendid Biblioteca 
Nacional of Rio de Janeiro, with its 330,000 volumes and _ its 
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$1,500,000 building, built in 1910. Similarly Brazil boasts two 
hundred or so public libraries. 

In the year 19138 a course in library management for women high- 
school teachers was inaugurated in Santiago, the capital of Chile, 
under the direction of Sr. L. Ignacio Silva Arriagada, assistant librarian 
of the national institute. In the librarian of her national library, 
Sr. Carlos Silva Cruz, Chile boasts one of the leaders in library prog- 
ress on the South American Continent. Sr. Silva Cruz, librarian of 
the Biblioteca Nacional of Santiago since 1911, has instituted many 
reforms, including several for which the ideas were brought back 
from a visit to the United States, when he had the opportunity to 
inspect many of the leading libraries in the northern Republic. 

Mention of Chile’s library progress would be incomplete without the 
name of Dr. José Toribio Medina, not a librarian, but undoubtedly 
one of the world’s foremost bibliographers. His works include more 
than 300 titles, and his fame, like that of Don Ricardo Palma, his 
former friend, extends to every Spanish-speaking land. 

The national library most recently established is that of Paraguay, 
at Asuncion, founded in 1915. So library progress in South America 
goes on. South America wants libraries and is going to have them. 
North America can encourage her and help her, not by sending 
librarians to her countries, but by opening her library schools, 
calling the attention of the ministers of instruction to these schools, 
and inviting the librarians of sister republics to encourage the 
attendance at these schools. 

In the United States, library progress is said to have commenced 
in 1876, the year of her centenary of independence. Only in the 
last decade have most South American Republics reached their 
one-hundredth birthdays. They are now about to proceed with 
their library extension and development, but slowly and comfortably, 
as is their custom. 
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By Carton Baitey Hurst, 


United States Consul General, Habana, Cuba. 


N MARCH 19, 1923, at the Quinta de los Molinos, Habana, 

a short, practical course in agriculture was inaugurated for 

the school inspectors and teachers of the Province of 

Habana. The classes are held every Saturday morning 

from 8 to 10 o’clock until the end of the school year. On the open- 

ing day the attendance numbered 105 pupils, 19 of them being 

inspectors, while the remainder comprised rural and city school 
teachers, the majority of whom are women 

This course was organized under the direct supervision of the in- 
spector of education for the Province of Habana, Sr. Gaston de la 
Vega, and instruction is given by the head of the agronomical school 
of the university, Sr. José L. Concepcién. Last August the schoo] 
inspectors of the six Provinces of Cuba took a course in agricultural 
theory and practice at the Quinta de los Molinos, under professors of 
the school of agronomical engineers of the university,-and the suc- 
cess of this course led to the question of offering a similar opportu- 
nity to teachers. ... It is recognized that a practical course in 
agriculture will tend to increase the efficiency of school teachers in 
carrying out the provisions of the Cuban educational requirements 
in rural schools and to stimulate interest in this branch of public 
instruction. 

Since the year 1914, agriculture has been included in the curricu- 
lum of the rural schools of Cuba, with the object of imparting to 
children in rural districts a fundamental knowledge of farming and 
preparing them to become intelligent agriculturists. In 1915 a cir- 
cular issued by the Board of Public School Superintendents of Cuba, 
prescribing courses of elementary instruction in agriculture for the 
rural schools of Cuba, became the basis of the present courses, which 
since then have been amplified and improved. ‘The purpose of these 
courses as outlined in the circular is: To teach the pupils to what 
sources of information an agriculturist may turn for knowledge, 
advice, or public aid; to foment and stimulate broad lines of rural 
economy; to increase the love of country life, animals, and plants. 
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Photograph by American Photo Co. 
QUINTA DE LOS MOLINOS, HABANA. 





A practical course in agriculture has recently been inaugurated here for school inspectors and teachers. 
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While it is not intended that the instruction should be professional 
in character, it must none the less be complete and comprise a mini- 
mum of fundamental principles which will permit pupils to develop 
ultimately into intelligent agronomists. They must be taught that 
by using selected seeds better crops are obtained; that the physical 
conditions of land have an influence on crops; that the cultivator 
must understand that proper fertilizers are indispensable to supply 
any deficiency in the soil; and that particular care is required for the 
improvement of the cattle and stock. Especial stress is laid on the 
necessity of science as well as experience in farming; on the eco- 
nomic value of producing fruits and vegetables rather than buying 
them; and the advantage of cooperation among farmers in the 
development of domestic resources. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION AT SANTIAGO DE LAS VEGAS, CUBA. 


Each rural school is required to have a field devoted to agricultural 
experiments which the school children shall cultivate themselves 
under the instruction of the school-teachers, and this program 
naturally necessitates the possession of considerable practical 
knowledge of agriculture by the teachers. 

It was not until the year 1921, upon the reorganization of the rural 
schools, that noteworthy improvement was made in elementary 
courses in agriculture. The aim of the course being to give practical 
demonstration of modern methods of cultivation, gardens were 
provided in which the scholars should work, and each one is supplied 
with a set of hght-weight garden implements, consisting of a spade, 
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rake, hoe, and fork. According to the latest statistics, the school 
gardens now under cultivation number 396, distributed as follows: 


Province oteHabanatsatec ce os nos ee eee eee ee ee ee 109 
Brovancesot bamarkclels loves: 2: e nc eee ee es a ee 102 
Rrovince.o: Matanzasesss 225. 8 mee ee eee 73 
Provancerob Santa Olarae sa.5,ss5. eee ea ee eee eee SomeAG 
ProvanceroiOnente se. 2.2 sob2 sco: 5. oo oan ean 2 oe ee Eee 43 
IProvaneezob, Camague yas cs. 0. ate ee ck ee oe 10 


Since 1921, when provision was made for improvement in the 
agricultural sections of the schools, naturally awakening public 
interest in Cuba in this branch of instruction, plans have been 
approved for constructing houses for lodging teachers, with all the 
necessary conveniences for demonstrating the principles of gardening. 
The course at the Quinta de los Molinos is primarily intended to 
better fit teachers for this work. Small plots of ground are assigned 
to groups composed of the teachers and inspectors of each respective 
district, and the members of the class are provided with the neces- 
sary tools. Hach group will prepare the ground assigned to it, plant 
the seed, and cultivate the product desired. While various crops 
will be grown, study will be devoted chiefly to plants adapted to 
truck gardening. The inspectors of the various districts are to aid 
the teachers in every way, and enable them to obtain the greatest 
benefit possible from the classes, while a careful record will be kept 
of the attendance. The inspectors are requested to see that 
the teachers taking the course wear clothing suitable to the 
work. 2 

Although the study of agriculture forms only a part of the program 
of the rural schools, and has also been included in the courses of the 
city public schools, it is considered a subject of growing importance 
in the education of the children physically, practically, and economi- 
cally. The course now inaugurated at the Quinta de los Molinos is a 
part of the development of this branch of education in Cuba from 
which valuable and far-reaching results are confidently awaited. 








ARGENTINA. 


Corron LANDs.—The press states that about 25,000 hectares in 
northern Argentina are now under cultivation to cotton and that 
this area will soon be increased to 35,000 hectares. 

TRELEW-RAWSON RAILROAD.—The railroad from Trelew to the port 
of Rawson, in the Territory of Chubut, Patagonia, was inaugurated 
in March. It is about 30 kilometers in length. 

RADIO INFORMATION SERVICE.—In the middle of March, 1923, the 
Department of Agriculture began the broadcasting of market and 
weather reports by radio. The Prensa of Buenos Aires nightly 
delivers to the Radio Sud América a news bulletin of United Press 
reports received by wire from abroad, which the broadcasting 
station transmits in the course of the concert program. 

CHILEAN RAILROAD COMMISSION.—A visiting commission of repre- 
sentatives of the State railroads of Chile has been in Argentina to 
view the management and works of the Argentine State railways, on 
which they will report to their Government upon their return. 

BRAZILIAN-ARGENTINE FRUIT TRADE.— Bananas imported by Argen- 
tina from the Brazilian port of Santos during the months of January 
and February, 1923, were valued at more than 1,042 contos. During 
1922 Argentina bought from Brazil fruit to the value of 8,179 contos, 
of which sum 5,478 contos represented the bananas imported and 
1,722 contos the oranges, while Brazil bought from Argentina 5,580 
contos worth of fruit, of which 2,890 contos represented grapes. 

SUGAR COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION.—The Province of Tucumén 
has lent 2,000,000 pesos to the sugar-cane growers in the Montero 
district for the erection and equipment of a central. For lack of a 
near-by mill they have been obliged to ship their cane by rail to other 
parts of the Province, thereby incurring an annual loss estimated at 
400,000 pesos. Until the loan is paid off, the Province will have the 
right to inspect the operation and finances of the central. 


BOLIVIA. 


NEW MINING COMPANIES.—Two companies have been formed in 
Santiago, Chile, for the purpose of exploiting the tin mines in Bolivia; 
the Gran Poder de Colabi Co., with a capital of £55,000, will exploit 
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those in Potosi, spending £10,000 in exploration, machinery, build- 
ings and labor; and La Victoria, with a capital of £150,000, will 
work the Chacaltaya mine situated in the Province of Murillo, Depart- 
ment of La Paz, building a mill which will produce 5,000 quintals 


of tin bars, 66 per cent fine, per month. 
IXXPORTATION OF MINERALS 


AND RUBBER DURING 1922.—The 


exportation of minerals and rubber during 1922 was as follows: 





Countries. 


Commodity. 


Kilograms. 





Great Britain 
United States... 
France 


EAT CO a ey Pee ee iE nee tee nL EEN ONS ce i re RD ler pe 


Great Britain 
United States 


Great Britain 
Switzerland 

















34, 135, 534 
17, 750, 449 
1) 407, 876 
180, 582 
45, 201 

18, 451 

750 


53, 538, 843 


25, 934, 567 
875, 000 
272, 327 
197, 655 


27, 279, 549 

Se Se SSS 
16, 889, 242 

2) 462, 941 

167, 210 

12) 522 

8,970 

6, 604 

31 


19, 547, 520 


4, 537 
3, 069 


7, 606 


461, 424 
31, 625 
3. 227 
2, 248 


498. 524 


1, 646, 437 
158, 705 
126, 480 

42’ 809 
5,319 
£024 





1, 983, 774 





Exports of copper for December were not included in this report, 
data not having been received from the Charafia customhouse. 


BRAZIL. 


FoREIGN TRADE.—The statistical bureau of the Ministry of Finance 
publishes the following figures on the foreign trade of Brazil, with a 
note that the figures for 1922 are subject to rectification: 
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Quantity. Contos of reis, paper. Raut vetous wes 
£1,000. 
Merchandise. Unit. ‘2 Sat = es aes 
1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 
Crass I. 
Animals and their products: 
UST arora ee ere, te iste eisiare Met.ton. 5,198 1, 966 9,731 3,891 348 102 
Preserved meat......... SaHteK) aaa 1, 283 745 2,353 1, 636 78 49 
Frozen and chilled meat |...do.... 61, 934 32, 308 65, 305 33, 300 2,376 983 
TRICKS ae ee an, Osea 42, 443 47,990 52, 415 71, 726 1,767 2,140 
WW Gal eae eee sacs 3, 233 3, 61 13, 164. 14, 244 448 406 
Sins See meses concen Midor 2,911 3, 303 22, 536 33, 310 749 988 
Wl da scoussupseoudee dos 4,788 2, 528 4,124 2, 687 136 80 
Jerked beefs 3.2.8 ec22: edo 4, 333 3,730 6, 284 754 211 199 
SUMBLRY 5555 sonssbsSn00% dome 13, 407 11, 837 10, 176 21,311 346 451 
TO Galak ys iserascateieel cea cetsieis 139, 530 107, 968 186, 088 182, 769 6, 459 5, 398 
Crass IT. 
Minerals and their products: 
Manganese.............- Moneaeee 275, 694 340, 706 22,917 22, 269 828 673 
SinnGliwensesoooasboacees Eedoe 1, 350 2,000 9, 811 13, 091 338 387 
ANGIE Ea ssaacso soos see ese neeeces 277, 044 342, 706 32, 728 39, 360 1, 166 1,060 
Crass IIL. 
Vegetables and their prod- 
ucts: 
Rawsecoutonhes--sses= se Met. ton. 19, 607 33, 947 45, 944 103, 663 1, 556 3, 059 
Riiccwmmen nee se Nueiay Pion 56, 605 37, 865 32,617 22, 506 1,079 680 
SUC ATR eres ee Seis do....| 172,094 252, 111 94, 169 115, 249 3, 292 3, 323 
IRWDIO DOR Socesasesoscdee Pdomeee 17, 439 19, 855 35, 904 48, 760 1, 231 1,408 
Wocoal (aw) peeeeeeeenee 1,000'bags| 42, 883 45, 279 47, 549 68, 281 1, 682 1,979 
Coffeenaw)) = eeeeeeeese: Met.ton- 12, 369 12,673 | 1,019,065 | 1, 504, 166 34, 694 44, 242 
Carnauba wax.-........ soIOssc 6 3, 906 5, 005 10, 395 14, 138 356 423 
Manioc meal...........-|..- do. 15, 048 12, 367 5, 046 3, 710 171 112 
Haricot beans. ........- .-do- 390 | 162 183 92 7 3 
Fruits and nuts (edible).|...do... 40, 342 55, 215 5, 136 9, 570 172 268 
Oil-producing seeds ...|...do- 70, 332 92,039 39, 202 60, 428 1,345 1, 834 
MNODACCO Mee ae ali do. 32, 920 44,708 55, 110 48,115 1, 933 1,391 
Mat ORES Saronic we seer _.do. 71, 899 82, 346 43, 436 53, 579 1, 492 1, 564 
IUD Ye Boece sane eae see Se -do. 100, 499 130, 956 17,977 22,117 619 659 
UB WIAS Berean See e ete eel ae donee 35, 967 12,734 7,183 2, 629 247 76 
Vegetable oil. ...-...... .-do. 5, 703 2, 569 7, 833 3, 522 268 i09 
SuIMnGlAy: jsacsoansos seus .-do-. 62, 704 70, 716 24, 157 33, 430 818 989 
aR Ota mes eesee Aare asec sane ee 1, 502, 847 | 1,670,928 | 1,490,906 | 2,113, 955 50, 962 62,120 
Total 26 articles of merchan- | 
GIS 5 cc ong EO ub eke eNeEe |Soaaseaas 1, 841,960 | 2,037,049 | 1,665,578 | 2,264,252 | 57, 085 66, 751 
eR OtaSun dye ser eats eel acce ances 77, 461 84, 553 44,144 67, 832 1, 502 1, 827 
Motaltotexportse ss. |eeeessscee 1,919,421 | 2,121,602 | 1,709,722 | 2, 332,084 58, 587 68.578 
EXPORTS. 
Value in Value in 
Year. Metric tons. contos pounds 
(paper). sterling. 
| 
| 
TENG} es Sets SA IS tS aN Ee ee ed eer te ee eae 1,382, 072 981, 767 | 65, 451, 000 
Ii). 6 seat as eee Hen eee ae C ECO Gee po ocoee por onoecodencnerssacr 1, 967, 688 2,178,719 | 130,085, 000 
1.920) Mle ee naa Moyne WLS aati rat nenieye eM anti) a menu cetal dn Somes 2,101, 380 1,752,411 | 107, 521,000 
TNC, 2s ies ee eR eR ee ee pe SS eee 1,919, 421 1,709,722 | 58, 587, 000 
IGP: Sag ageSe ee age nn Tose ene aanenosone as pacanocerancpnerccsad 2,121, 602 2, 332, 084 | 68, 578, 000 
IMPORTS. 
LOLs Pape mls cs kere ce a Pr rs ae RR ciay ates eens eee 5, 922, 306 1, 007, 495 67, 166, 000 
IG) Se Ca ase EOC RE SE RAGE TC AO emactoOo ree cetera arama mma crae 2,779, 850 1,331, 259 78, 177, 000 
FUSED ese ce es ry RN ae CIS eres a EAE DEEN 3, 275, 854 2,090,633 | 125,005, 000 
TGA a Ge 5 2 as een ea oT re oes Se Sey aT ae EO 2,578, 210 1, 689, 939 60, 468, 000 
TUDE 2 Behe Eales itn ne deh Chg anne tg oes eee CRC a 3, 263, 523 1, 873, 909 49,192, 000 
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NATIONAL MACHINERY PAVILION.—Brazil is justly proud of the 
exhibits of national machinery and other metal manufactures shown 
in the pavilion opened at the centenary exposition April 2. Among 
the important exhibits were the following: Coffee-cleaning machines, 
machines for hulling and polishing rice, a high-power cotton press, 
electric motors, enormous saws, a tile-making machine, machinery for 
manufacturing paper, a maritime kerosene or crude oil motor, a 
locomotive, agricultural machinery, fireproof safes, and hydraulic 
pumps. 

BuLast FURNACE.—A few months ago the Brazilian Electrometal- 
lurgical Co. installed at Ribeirao Preto a blast furnace 16 meters high, 
said by the Brazil Ferro Carril to be the first of its kind in South 
America. Ore will be brought from the company’s mines at Sao 
Sebastiao do Paraiso, in the State of Minas Geraes, and from 
Altinopolis, Sao Paulo. 

HIGHWAYS IN SOME NORTHERN Srates.—The Brazil Ferro Carril 
gives the following data regarding highways in some of the northern 
States: . 

Piauhy: In use, 5 highways, whose total length is 185 kilometers; 
the longest, from Floriano to Picos, measures 118 kilometers. Under 
construction, 24 kilometers; planned, 209 kilometers. 

Rio Grande do Norte: In use, 3 highways, whose total length is 
148 kilometers. Under construction, 97 kilometers; planned, 109 
kilometers. . 

Pernambuco: In use, 27 highways, whose total length is 1,429 
kilometers; the longest, from Algodées to Sao José do Egypto, 
measures 204 kilometers. Planned, 11 highways, 410 kilometers in 
length. 

Bahia: In use, 380 kilometers of highways; the longest, from Sao 
Salvador to Freira de Sant’ Anna, measures 144 kilometers. Planned, 
211 kilometers. 

Alagoas: In use, 6 highways, whose total length is 701 kilo- 
meters; the longest, from Cachoeira to Suebrangulcs, measures 230 
kilometers. 

Sergipe: In use, 2 highways, whose total length is 10 kilometers. 
Under construction, 37 kilometers; planned, 103 kilometers. 

Espirito Santo: In use, 2 highways. Under construction, 3. 

RusBer.—The ambassador of Brazil in the United States has 
informed the Minister of Foreign Affairs that the Department of 
Commerce of the United States is completing plans for sending to 
Brazil a technical commission to study the prospects of the rubber 
industry in the State of Para and the rest of the Amazonian region. 
The commission expects to become acquainted with the work of the 
Service for the Protection of Brazilian Rubber, and will work with 
the commercial attaché of the United States. Mr. Harry N. Whit- 
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ford, professor of tropical forestry, Yale University, is executive in 
charge of the investigation of sources of crude rubber and the possi- 
bilities of developing rubber plantations in Latin America and the 
Philippine Islands. 

RONDON COMMISSION IN THE CENTENARY EXPOSITION.—The event 
of the day at the centenary exposition on April 14 was the inaugura- 
tion of the exhibits of the Rondon commission, representing, as 
General Rondon said, 32 years of unremitting toil in the interior, in 
the service of a cause—an ideal, an ardent desire to contribute to the 
greatness of the Brazilian nation. The motto of the commission has 
always been: “Face peril, even to death, but never kill.” Through 
the application of this principle the commission has been able to win 
the friendship of many tribes of Indians, and thus make the explora- 
tions on which the great new map of Matto Grosso and those of other 
districts are based, stretch many kilometers of telegraph lines, and 
collect valuable ethnographic data. All these achievements were 
vepresented in the exhibitions displayed at the centenary exposition. 


CHILE. 


RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION.—March 29 was an important day 
in the history of Chilean railroads, for on that date the first electric 
locomotive for the Santiago-Valparaiso zone of the State railway 
was set in motion by electric power from the falls at Maitenes, 40 
‘ylometers distant, operating through the Quilicura station. Power 
from the great Maitenes plant, already fully described in the 
BULLETIN, will also be available for lighting and industrial use. 

REGIONAL EXPOSITIONS.—The regional fruit exposition at Ran- 
cagua in March, open to growers of O’ Higgins and Colchagua Prov- 
inces, was successful in showing the great possibilities for fruit 
growing in this region, although varieties suitable for export are not 
yet extensively planted. One exhibitor displayed oranges, prickly 
pears, peaches, apples, pears, figs, quinces, plums, chestnuts, English 
walnuts, filberts, and small coconuts. Melons and grapes of many 
varieties, including the Malaga and Tokay, were also to be seen, as 
well as prunes and preserved fruits. 

1920-21 statistics showed that of 86,719 hectares under irri- 
gation in O’Higgins Province only 1,259 hectares were planted to 
fruit, exclusive of grapes, while in Colchagua Province 1,554 
hectares of the 125,851 hectares of irrigated land were devoted to 
fruit, exclusive of grapes. It is therefore evident that fruit culture 
in these Provinces is susceptible of great development, especially as 
the climate is very favorable. 

In Concepcién the exposition included not only fruit, fresh and pre- 
served, but also flowers, trees, and poultry. In both cities machinery 
and tools for use in fruit culture were on exhibition. 
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IRRIGATION CANAL.~-The Maule irrigation canal, 190 kilometers 
long, which with its complementary parts forms the most important 
irrigation works in Chile, has now been completed. Starting from the 
Maule River about 70 kilometers east of Talca, it divides into two 
branches, one of which also divides again. The water carried in the 
canal will irrigate 41,832 hectares. 

VALPARA{sO PORT WoRKS.—Four hundred meters of the wharf in 
front of the four four-story reinforced concrete customs warehouses, 
50 by 60 meters, and two sheds, 130 by 25 meters, have been com- 
pleted and put into service. When the extensive project is completed 
the port works and equipment will include: A breakwater 288 meters 
long on Punta Duprat; a 630-meter wharf along a depth of 12 meters 
between Punta Duprat and the northern end of the old Government 
wharf; the repair and extension of the latter for 370 meters; a 
wharf 210 meters long, opposite the old Prat wharf; a pier 250 
meters long and 100 meters wide at the end, with berths for ships 
along each, side and at the end; the broadening of the present 
Esplanade; the warehouses already mentioned; and 25 electric cranes 
of various capacities, from 750 kilos to 80 metric tons. Merchandise 
will be taken directly from boats by the cranes and placed on the 
bridges leading to the third floor of the warehouses, thus expediting 
their passage through the customs. 

WEIGHT OF PRODUCTS IN SACKS.—See page 76. 


COLOMBIA. 


WIRELESS COMMUNICATION WITH NEw OrLEANS.—On April 13, 
1923, the President of the Republic inaugurated the wireless service 
which has been established between Colombia and New Orleans by 
means of a powerful wireless station built by the Marconi Co. Dur- 
ing the ceremony the President exchanged wireless messages with 
President Harding, King George of England, Guglielmo Marconi, and 
the governors of the Departments of Colombia. 

LIGHTHOUSE IN RrioHAcHA.—A new lighthouse recently built at 
the port of Riohacha has a steel tower rising 75 feet above sea level. 
The light is produced by acetylene gas and flashes one second every 
nine seconds, illuminating a radius of 15 miles. An automatic 
valve turns off the light when the sun rises and turns it on at 
nightfall. 

MINERAL WEALTH OF THE PutTumayro.—A mission of English 
geologists who, starting from Manaos, explored the basin of the 
upper Amazon in Colombia, report that they found great wealth in 
gold, silver, platinum, copper, iron, and other metals in the Putu- 
mayo and Caqueta regions, where they believe the topography also 
indicates the existence of valuable hydrocarbon deposits. 
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SaLtr works.—The national revenue derived from the maritime 
salt works during the last half of 1922 amounted to 384,859.50 pesos, 
and in January and February, 1923, to 204,627 pesos. 


COSTA RICA. 


Roaps.—The road from San Francisco to San Joaquin de Heredia 
has been macadamized. This new route is more direct to Alajuela 
than the old wagon road from San Francisco. The road from Ala- 
juelas west to San Ramon is progressing rapidly and it is hoped that 
it will be open to the public within a year. 

New post orrice.—On April 1, 1928, a new telegraph and post 
office was opened in the town of Venecia, Province of Alajuela. 
The town has a population of 1,000. 


CUBA. 


NEw ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR SANTIAGO LIGHTHOUSE.—The Depart- 
ment of Public Works has contracted for the installation of a modern 
lighting system for the Morro Lighthouse, Santiago. _ 

New Sevitra-Bitrmorrt Horer.—The Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel is 
erecting an addition to the present structure, 10 stories high and 
covering an area of 12,000 square feet, the first skyscraper built in 
Habana. It will be open to visitors by January, 1924, it is expected. 
From a standpoint of accommodation, this is the largest hotel in the 
Antilles, containing 352 guest rooms with every modern convenience. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Metta Hicgnhway.—On April 1 took place the formal opening of 
the Santo Domingo-San Pedro de Macoris section of the Mella High- 
way, 62 kilometers in length. As stated two months ago in the 
BULLETIN, this highway will later be extended to Higiiey. 

Sr. Juan B. Vicini Burgos, Provisional President of the Republic, 
speaking on this occasion, sha an eloquent picture of the benefits 
derived from good roads, saying: 

I know that when an army of engineers invades mountains and plains and by its 


achievements triumphantly unites city to city peace and order are more adequately 
assured than if the territory of the Republic were covered with soldiers. 


The Listin Diario said in an editorial: 


We are full of enthusiasm when it is announced that on a certain date the A or B 
highway will be opened. How happy we are! What applause in honor of those who 
have brought this great work of progress to pass! A few days later, the road isas much 
a matter of course as the sunrise. It is so natural to have good roads. 


ECUADOR. 


Limit ON SUGAR EXxPORT.—Owing to the high price of sugar in 
foreign markets the President has put limitations on the exportation 
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of sugar from March 8 to July 15, when the new crop begins to come 
in. Exporters are required to have licenses stating the quantity of 
each shipment. During this time monthly statistics will be compiled 
on the amount of sugar consumed in the-Republic, the stocks on hand, 
and the exportable surplus. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND RURAL CREDIT COMPANY.—A number of prom- 
inent business men have formed a 100,000 sucre company, with main 
offices in Quito, to handle foreign trade and rural credit business. 
The Congress of Agriculturists have already approved the establish- 
ment of an institution of this type. The prospectus states that the 
company will undertake the exportation of national products and 
the study of foreign markets through its foreign agencies; the importa- 
tion of agricultural machinery and tools; the establishment of rural 
credit; the sale of coastal products in the interior of Ecuador; and the 
sale of interior and mountain products in the coastal markets. 

PorT ENTRANCE FORMALITIES.—To prevent the entrance into 
Ecuador of undesirable aliens, a police detachment has been estab- 
lished at Puna to board steamers bound for Guayaquil and examine 
passports and other documents before landing the passengers in port. 
This not only prevents the entrance of undesirables but facilitates 
the landing of passengers whose papers are all in order without 
causing delay at the port. 

extn FACTORY.—The new textile factory being built in Quito 
by the Sociedad de Crédito Internacional has received the first ship- 
ment of 50 tons of machinery and equipment. More machines are 
expected within a short time. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION.—The Agricultural Progress Commis- 
sion of Ibarra has decided to hold an agricultural exposition in honor 
of the centenary of Ibarra, July 12, 1923. The whole Province is to 
contribute exhibits. 

WarTER supPLY.—The towns of Licto and Pungala in the canton of 
Riobamba are to have drinking water supplies provided by the 
canton. ; 

_EcuapoRIAN PRODUCTS IN THE Pan AMERICAN Buitpine.—The 
exhibition of samples of Ecuadorian manufactured and natural 
products collected by Sr. Juan Francisco Rojas, director of the 
Kcuadorian magazine Comercio Internacional, as reported in the 
BULLETIN for May, 1923, is now on view in the Pan American Union 
Building. The exhibit contains samples of red, white, and brown 
beans; first quality coffee; dried peas; Machala cacao (cocoa beans) ; 
lentils; ordinary and fine quality corn; tortoise shell articles, includ- 
ing combs, earrings, necklaces, and bracelets, and others of mother 
of pearl; minerals; tagua (vegetable ivory) novelties, such as minia- 
ture sets of chessmen and ollas, or native jars, artistically colored; 
samples of cloth, serapes, a rug, and also a hammock woven of a 
smooth grass. 
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BANANAS TO SAN Francisco.—The first shipment of bananas from 
San José, a Pacific port, to San Francisco, Calif., was recently made 
as an experiment. It is believed that a successful trade can be 
built up between the two cities, thus causing the development of 
the southern coast of Guatemala. 

GUATEMALA-SALVADOR HigHway.—Work is progressing rapidly on 
the road which is to unite Guatemala with El Salvador. President 
Orellana recently visited the part of the highway under construction 
and made provisions for its early termination. 

ZACAPA RAILROAD TO SALvapoR.—A proposed contract for con- 
structing the Zacapa railroad, which would unite Guatemala with El 
Salvador and give a trade outlet on the Atlantic to the latter 
Republic, was laid before the National Assembly in March. 

AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTATION SERVICE.—Owing to the good con- 
dition of the road from Guatemala to Jutiapa the Castillo Lara Co. 
has decided to establish a new automobile passenger transport service 
with American cars. Trips are arranged by the agency in Guatemala. 


HAITI. 


MEETING OF PUBLIC WORKS ENGINEERS.—In March all the engi- 
neers of the Department of Public Works assembled in Port au 
Prince for a two days’ meeting, in order to hear reports and exchange 
views. They also visited the national warehouses and shops 
maintained by the department. 

In one report it was stated that $250 a year per kilometer had 
been allowed for the upkeep of the paved roads. The new road along 
the Artibonite River is nearly finished, while that from Useradins 
to Hinche was started in January. The Mont Rouis. bridge, 150 
feet long, will be completed by July, while one 300 feet in length 
over the Artibonite on the Lascahobas-Hinche road was recently 
commenced. 

HONDURAS. 


TRUXILLO-JUTICALPA RAILROAD.—The Aguan branch of the rail- 
road under construction from Truxillo to Juticalpa has reached the 
town of Olanchito, which is showing increased activity on account of 
the new means of communication. 

QuimisTAN ROoAD.—The new road being built from Quimistan near 
the Guatemalan border through the mountainous region toward the 
northern coast is rousing enthusiasm in the rich departments through 
which it passes. It is thought that commerce with El Salvador also 
will receive an extra impetus from direct communication with San 
Pedro Sula and northern coast towns. 
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New FRuir company.—The Pan American-Honduras Develop- 
ment Co. of Baltimore has opened offices in San Pedro Sula with 
branch offices in Puerto Cortés, Tegucigalpa, and other points. The 
company has six steamers making 18 knots an hour, which will 
run on a weekly schedule, or twice weekly if necessary, to carry fruit 
from Cortés, Micos Laguna, Colorado, Esparta, Rio Estéban, Bal- 
fate, and the Islas de la Bahia. The Baltimore market, which is a 
new one for Honduran bananas, promises success. 


MEXICO. 


HENEQUEN.—An inspector of the Department of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor, who has been making an investigation of the hene- 
quen industry in Yucatan, reported in part as follows: 


The production for 1920 was 936,186 bales; for 1921, 565,424 bales; and for 1922, 
461,515 bales, each bale averaging 160 to 180 kilograms. The area planted has de- 
creased from 4,250,000 mecates (1 mecate equals 400 square meters) in production or 
under cultivation in 1918 to 3,250,000 mecates at present. The labor supply, how- 
ever, is thought to be adequate for hardly half this area. 

The Comisién Exportadora de Yucat4n, organized in January, 1922, under the aus- 
pices of the State government, has practically replaced the Comisién Reguladora del 
Mercado de Henequén. Since the former began to function the price of henequen 
has increased. The Comisién Exportadora has organized squads of laborers for weed- 
ing, 94,282 mecates having thus been cleared, a process necessary at least once a year. 
Henequen plantations do not come into bearing until they are 7 years old, except 
under the most favorable conditions, when the time is reduced 1 or 2 years. 

The Liga de Accién Social, which has been extremely successful in its efforts to 
promote small industries using henequen, has founded a school for this purpose. 
Hammocks, hats, chairs, furniture, slippers, fans, purses, machinery belting, book 
covers, and mats are among the articles made. 

One of the most important factories making sacks, twine, and rope has recently 
been turned into a cooperative undertaking. 


PrerrRoLeuM.—The following figures are taken from the Revista de 
Hacienda for March 19, 1923: 








Production 
Year. Production. | Exportation. tax on Export tax. 
exports. 
Cubic meters. | Cubic meters. Pesos. Pesos. 
URS ANS ON SP, Sa SRD AR ae. Oe a 30, 962, 752 27, 393, 377 50, 604, 049 12, 280, 911 
O22 NS SEEN aia Ste eee CLUDE ee alee MIAN MR 29, 420, 867 28, 753, 933 58, 374, 156 27, 605, 989 














In 1922, 259 wells were drilled, of which 153 were productive, 
their total daily production at the beginning being 225,507 cubic 
meters, or 1,418,439 barrels. Between January 1 and March 13 of 
this year 39 productive wells were brought in; 20,579 cubic meters, 
or 129,442 barrels, were obtained as the initial daily production. 

ForEIGN TRADE.—Official figures for the first six months of 1922 
give the value of imports as 146,059,096 pesos, and that of exports, 
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excluding petroleum, as 97,157,810 pesos. The value of petroleum 
exports was more than 150,000,000 pesos, the balance of trade, 
therefore, being favorable. 

Woop anv Gas.—The director of the Forestry Bureau has called 
attention to the need for a new forestry law, as the trees of the 
Republic are rapidly being felled to supply the demand for 20,000,000 
kilos of wood (approximately 1,000,000 trees) a day, used for 
domestic and industrial purposes. He hopes that gas factories will 
soon be erected to furnish part of the fuel. 

FARMS FOR SMALL LANDOWNERS.—The Governor of the State of 
Durango has arranged that owners of_large properties in the State 
pay their arrears of taxes since 1909, amounting to about 2,000,000 
pesos, by selling to the State at a minimum of 5 pesos per hectare 
some of their agricultural land. This the State will divide in 
accordance with the agrarian law among about 30,000 families. 

The Caja de Préstamos or Loan Bank, of Mexico City, recently 
acquired the enormous Terrazas estate in Chihuahua, consisting of 
2,500,000 hectares, with a view to dividing it into small parcels. 
Most of this property is grazing land, only about 12,000 hectares 
being suitable for agriculture, according to a newspaper statement. 

Mexico Ciry-TuxpAN RAILROAD.—A force of 500 men is working 
on the railroad which will unite Mexico City with Tuxpan, the 
nearest port and center of a very rich Mexican petroleum zone. 
The ninth kilometer has been reached, and it is hoped that by the 
end of this year the most difficult part of the work will be finished. 
The estimated cost is 9,500,000 pesos for the entire length of 390 
kilometers, 35 kilometers less than the distance between Mexico 
City and Vera Cruz. | 


NICARAGUA. 


DANISH IMMIGRATION commission——A Danish commission has 
arrived in Nicaragua to consider land in Segovia for a colony of 700 
in family groups. These colonists intend to establish an agricultural 
school in their holdings if satisfactory arrangements are concluded 
with the Nicaraguan Government. 

CuINANDEGA-EL Nacascoto roap.—The Government is to con- 
struct a road from the city of Chinandega through the town of El 
Viejo to the port of El Nacascolo on the Pacific coast, which port is 
eventually to be empowered to receive foreign trade. 


PANAMA. 


FUTURE TOURIST RESORT.—El Volcén, a 50,000-acre property in 
Chiriqui Province, between David and the Costa Rican border, has 
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been purchased by a group of real estate men from Santa Barbara, 
Calif., for the establishment of a tourist resort. The altitude of 
the property, which is within 6 miles of the United Fruit Co.’s 
railway, ranges from 4,200 to 6,000 feet and the average temperature 
is 66 degrees. A large hotel with a group of cottages is to be built 
near two lakes. The press states that the Panaman Government 
and the Canal Zone Commission are to cooperate with the company 
in the matter of providing roads. 

Roaps.—The Puerto Posada-Penonomé road, which will open up 

the mountainous region of the Province of Coclé to communication 
with the capital city, is to be completed in about six months, accord- 
ing to the report of the committee of the Rotary Club of Panama. 
The Santiago-San Francisco road runs in a mountainous region 
north of Asuero Province, and other roads have been started from. 
Santiago to La Mesa, Valdéz, Colorado, and San Francisco. The 
Government is to help the local authorities by the construction of 
bridges over the ravines and rivers. 
_ FrrE-ALARM sysTEM.—Colén has a new system of 28 fire-alarm 
stations, a new engine, hook and ladder truck, and hose cart. 
These cost nearly $50,000, and in the hands of the efficient firemen, 
give the city an excellent fire-fighting unit. 


PARAGUAY. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU.—Pursuant to the International Conven- 
tion on Agricultural Protection, signed in Montevideo in 1913 and 
ratified by Paraguay September 27, 1917, a bureau for agricultural 
defense will be established by the assembly of agriculture and industry 
under the direction of the Banco Agricola. This bureau is author- 
ized to prohibit the importation, exportation, and sale of diseased 
plants, fruits and seeds, having them partially or totally destroyed, 
and appoint inspectors for the purpose of protecting the orange and 
cotton crops from infection and of promoting agriculture in general. 

This bureau will further be devoted to the study and prevention of 
plant diseases and the suppression of insect pests; the inspection of 
imported plants, fruits, and seeds; the granting of health certificates 
for such products; the investigation of farming conditions; the 
mapping of agricultural, sanitary, and infested zones; the discovery 
and application of methods of protecting and promoting agriculture; 
and the enforcement of agricultural sanitary regulations. . 

FoREIGN COMMERCE.—The principal products exported during 
1922, according to the Diario Oficial for March 8, 1923, were the 
following: 
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SPI LOUKO KI OPE SOP ILes ee Cw Rees Tee Uae in 2a Na OO) Cte ee ih 204, 488 
Pa irira thal LS ies ehh ne ec ey ok Le rel oh RP cy cg a nto 95, 034 
Vi 001 Rea ean a Se PPR RE Nee ET ay int on Ae ee ENE RRO kilograms. . 23, 389 
[Ey Lo Sg net atc, ei a A hc CoRR RRR Ef Ah So dow. 251, 063 
Licey ear lh] Oey Semen ate et hae ERAT Sy ied Be DS a 0 ea Ie ne COscas sh RR A 
PeMTTE CE COULOTI 31s 5 Nel Cah eeaevdi ay cole lela <P ee lee es operon doz. i 383, 670 
Unginned cotton........... Fare ae ce AEE MRE co SEO Poa care gate dgahs: 460, 549 
EETEE PLCS ae ok! taeda ae aes Pie a da Nenana ease Saetes in eyn eta A Nets 5 0 15, 110 
HE SeuTn TTS Ae eh is 0 JC VES CL ek OS ea a San Nee bunches. . 29, 585 
PapeDE TAM CS he oe chiar srajaysts acre See etapa then Binary A aptre Mab aN ra kilograms. . 458, 715 
[Gaiety ream eee Weep age ek eno A Ba Sere a 2 Als eae hea a fo i Gozeer 152, 190 
| UISTTPIERS G4 20S Seem as TP UY CEE AN IS Cad erie CI a Cele 116, 008, 267 
MemGarimvOTan Pes. aay-% ace cia aliaac oye sete ret seer Mee ne eee cee dooeerd 15, 423, 800 
DINO MOMODACCOMN sm ae tere. Ws. ee a site wei ee kilograms.. 4, 177, 673 
TERY THO OPO COU GE GG a Hel ce a aed i LAr ee ee cere Oko bee 830, 945 
IBIGHEIE {OL ORCA OS Aas eek Sep Ae os Sy eee ea LA ee op em Reals doses 11, 464 
Wineroumenmntercel. sts LPT eh oe AR SL 2 ME do.... 5, 112, 969 
Groundimatels. pis ie- faerie ah a Ue AEM ed Oe doen 73, 618 
SSence Ol Neb Pranic tee Se ioe Se ea otek s bos oR er doserer 56, 188 
Bi rachrOL GUC UTA CHO Sete re sXe 0s ae cree Nae) ey es ie) oe Me Ie dose aighoe, ose 
TEL awh COVERS) 5 ZARA ARI aD oh GR oe eri Ria OR ape See a Oey ei rate 43, 554 
SHURE (HIT OGTR Ses eres ee ON aaa te ae icant ie ge cubic meters. - 1, 197 
Miebrachorlogs tear a ser tttie LOUVRE palais ee NE URS kilograms.. 1, 613, 690 
ORR SESE SE SS Ceres cs ae Cee Onis ms RAL MEte pay eS dee Reo eR Bae do.... 14,028, 724 
PSGREB rey. cliche tie Seractsr flee =) Bee eet me Ne eps ey aii ane teen ae og A 55, 480 
JB ravayerey ee VSS aie 3 Se se eee ee Sn St Ui ties MANS Va 00 SE eg, 1, 160, 003 
AN ar cl earanncrn al ees keer eer ee TN Ee ORE eV EC ic, CRN RA ake ade 2S 11, 965 
SrA Stehy AHCOStLICM WUUIMeES! =. pee cia ieee cece s Sl Shes aaa 233 
PERU. 


NATIVE INDUSTRIES.—In the Department of Puno the indigenes 
are founding associations to promote native industries, such as the 
manufacture of hats, blankets, and shoes. The Government has 
been asked to aid the indigenes in the development of these 
national industries. 

CONSULAR vists.—The invoices of merchandise sent by parcel post 
to Peru must be viséed by salaried consuls, consuls ad honorem not 
being qualified for this purpose. 

Foreign tTRaDE.—According to the Economista Peruano for 
February 28, 1923, the foreign trade of Peru for 1922 amounted to 
29,285,424 Peruvian pounds, of which 10,592,554 Peruvian pounds 
represented the imports and 18,692,870 Peruvian pounds the exports. 

During the last six months of 1922 the United States sent to 
Peru 36.315 per cent of the imports, Great Britain 19.897 per cent, 
and Germany 12.672 per cent, these three countries being the chief 
providers of Peru’s foreign goods. The largest consumer of Peruvian 
goods was Great Britain, which purchased 42.559 per cent of Peru’s 
exports; the United States bought 31.714 per cent; Chile and Argen- 
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tina, 6.825 per cent and 6.335 per cent, respectively, and other 
countries lesser amounts. 

The chief Peruvian products exported during the second half of 1922 
were: 


Tons. Tons. 
Petroleum and derivatives. . . - . 247, 024 | Wool....... ee dota ae a 2, 240 
SUT ie oe Rt Ns RR 4 Se 1GY, 827 ,'|, Hades 2245 32 02S 1,101 
Ur 0: RRR ME A. BM Mgt ag ola! ae i 26, 349 | Gums and resins (to October)...... 855 
Coppem bata sane r ce cmein ie 18, 787 | ‘Cottonseed oil....< 2...) ee ee 
Cottonseed cake. .............- 9; 487" | (Ries: o2.05 Lok ee 559 
Cottonseed... .22 22.2202 252222.2° 6,879 | Tagua nuts (to October)_1... 2 o: ae 





WATER SUPPLY FOR LIMA AND SUBURBS.—The Foundation Co. of 
New York is constructing a system of reservoirs and mains to sup- 
ply drinking water to Lima and its suburbs. The reservoirs are 
located at La Atarjea, about 4 kilometers from the city. This 
section furnishes about 23,000,000 liters of water daily, making the 
total daily supply of underground water in March 43,000 liters, to 
which it is expected enough more can be added by 500 meters of new 
gallery, in addition to the 950 meters already completed, so that the 
use of river water may be entirely discontinued. The water comes 
from the collecting well by aqueduct to the chlorine sterilization plant 
and then to a new reservoir with a capacity great enough to furnish 
water for five consecutive hours to the city. The towns of Mira- 
flores, Barranco, Chorrillo, and Magdalena are supplied by the same 
aqueduct system. 

PROHIBITION OF DEROGATORY MOTION PICTURES.—The President 
has issued a resolution recommending that the municipalities of the 
Republic prohibit the showing of motion pictures derogatory to 
countries with which Peru is on friendly terms, as well as theatrical 
representations of similar character. 

LIVESTOCK INSPECTION.—See page 77. 


SALVADOR. 


TULE PLANT FOR FIBER SILK.—The Santa Ana Diario de Occidente 
of March 10 publishes a description of the Tule, a plant whose bark 
until recently was used by the Indians almost exclusively for the 
manufactures of petates, or matting. Experiment has shown that 
by treating the inner part of the stem with caustic soda and carbon 
sulphate in solution it is possible to produce a viscous amber-colored 
substance similar to a material used in Great Britain for the manufac- 
ture of fiber silk. In 1918 a brewer began to use the inner fiber for 
the manufacture of substitutes for straw bottle covers, the former 
proving to be more durable and less expensive than imported ones. 
The Tule culebra, a variety of this plant, has a fine inner fiber said 
to be suitable for the weaving of Panama hats. Possible future uses 
are as stuffing for mattresses and cushions and as material for sacks. 
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Roap REPAIRS.—The Government has appropriated 50,000 pesos 
for the purchase of quarries, material from which will be employed 
in repairing roads. 

New i1npustRy.—In order to protect their flocks against disease 
and ticks, a group of progressive farmers has established a labora- 
tory—all the machinery for which was manufactured in Uruguay 
with the exception of the motor—for the purpose of making drugs 
for cattle and sheep diseases and for use in cattle dips. In connec- 
tion with the laboratory a farm in San Jacinto, Department of 
Canelones, is conducted under the direction of an able agriculturist, 
where tobacco, new oleaginous and forage plants, and other products 
are cultivated and acclimatized: agricultural conditions studied in 
order that suitable plants may be cultivated in each region; and 
seed selected to be distributed among farmers free of charge. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST ANTHRAX.—It is reported that Dr. Dionisio 
Mendy, dean of the veterinary school, has perfected an anti anthrax 
vaccine which he has offered to the Rural Federation. The Bureau 
of Veterinary Inspection has published a poster giving valuable 
information on the prophylaxis, symptoms and diagnosis of anthrax, 
the part concerned with the dangers of contagion and methods of 
prevention being printed in red. This has been distributed gratu- 
itously among the rural organizations and posted in railway stations, 
packing houses, fairgrounds, places of business, and public buildings. 

RADIOTELEPHONE SERVICE.—In connection with its radiotele- 
phone transmission stations the National Meteorological Institute 
has established radiotelegraph weather and time service. The Rural 
Association has also established a new radiotelephone service, by 
_ means of which the most important reports on agricultural activities 
and the markets, business prospects, loans, projects, and regulations 
will be transmitted daily. 

MuNICIPAL SLAUGHTERHOUSE.—A suitable site and _ building 
material have been acquired by the municipality of Montevideo for 
a slaughterhouse, which will be built at a cost of 750,000 pesos. 
It has been estimated that 1,000 head of cattle will be slaughtered 
daily. 

COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION.—Dr. José Pedro Varela and Dr. Jorge 
Sienra, professors of international law, and Sr. Eduardo Jiménez 
de Aréchaga, professor of commercial law in the law school, have 
been appointed by the Uruguayan Society of International Law to 
represent Uruguay in the World Commission of Commercial Arbitra- 
tion established during the last conference held by the International 
Law Association in Buenos Aires. 
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NEW STEAMER ROUTE.—In the latter part of April, 1923, the 
Compafiia Transatlantica Espafiola opened a direct steamer route 
between Spain and Venezuela, the trip being made in 17 days, or 15 
days less than by the former roundabout route. 

RoaDs, BRIDGES, AND ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS.—The Goy- 
ernment has authorized the construction of two new roads, and two 
bridges are to be built at Caracas. The work will probably be 
undertaken by the Government without calling for bids. 

The La Guaira-Caracas Railway, 22 miles in length, one of the 
shortest but one of the best in Venezuela, is considering plans for 
the electrification of its lines. This railroad, which carries one- 
fourth of the railroad freight in the country, runs through the Fed- 
eral District, connecting the capital with the principal seaport, about 
two and a half hours distant. In the course of the journey from 
La Guaira to Caracas the railway ascends from sea level to nearly 
3,000 feet. The road has a 3-foot gauge and is 36.65 kilometers 
(22 miles) long. It has 15 steel bridges with a combined length of 
281.55 meters, and 8 tunnels with a total length of 379.5 meters. 
Its rails weigh 65 pounds per yard. In the latter part of 1922 the 
railroad had the following rolling stock: 15 locomotives, 28 passenger 
coaches, 63 open freight cars of 15 tons capacity, and 34 cattle cars 
of a-capacity of 12 animals each, making a total of 160 items of 
rolling stock. The construction cost of this railroad, including the 
station and equipment, was $95,763 per kilometer, or $154,068 per 
mile. (Commerce Reports.) 





ARGENTINA. 


1923 Bupert.—The budget for 1923 places the expenditures at 
632,193,073.61 pesos. The balance of the general revenue, estimated 
at 12,331,464.14 pesos, is to be used to increase the funds for section 
11 (public works and supplementary credits). 

The following provision for a minimum wage is included in the 
budget law: 

Every employee or workman over 18 years of age, without distinction of sex, who 
works at least 8 hours a day in Government service, has no other occupation and 
receives no other remuneration, voluntary lodging, or meals, shall receive a salary 


/ 
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of 160 pesos a month, or 6.40 pesos a day, as a minimum, from which not more than 
40 per cent may be deducted for full board and for permanent and hygienic lodging. 
In the national hospitals, including the institutions in charge of the charity society, 
the greater expense caused by the minimum wage of workmen and nurses shall be 
covered by general revenues. 
BOLIVIA. 


BupGET ror 1923.—By a presidential decree of February 28, 1923, 
the budget for 1922, with slight modifications, was put into effect 
on March 1, 1923, as follows: 


Revenue: Bolivianos. 
SUIS) CiCOy ou eh have geesntat cy alls Atl cena aN Pane Cee A. 3s ener kaye eae eer anv 5, 458, 684. 18 
HAO ECIBETVAGE Stee er Aetna ye clos ae EER a ys SR A ahh ea 38 3, 145, 350. 00 
Ware cimtaces! Suis See cl tele IS RAE ee ROY Bee ee 4,176, 500. 00 
rrdime ceitasces! 2) Ha bie Seth BA pgs ys es aya s EAR Lo ek ber ed 8, 820, 000. 00 
IDO STOVOU FE GIOIA) Tae Sear ORNe, SAO FSO ania BY pe ORDO ST ne goer Been 07 3, 459, 500. 00 

PGA SER Tee FAECES eee LES ae Se aS IEC E LS LORI RE oe: 25, 060, 034. 18 

Expenditures: 

IL@EISI UNG oo. eR Soe es Ma etbe Ba nabce neta ACh Meee eae e pba 495, 300. 00 
JOISTS EANOUSH SOE RN toe a eNinn a oeoe BSCCeHe to Sam ee ee Herne 1, 080, 190. 00 
"TINICCUSLENTY GE i 0A a PU Ee ee a1 Se ra 93, 740. 00 
SOMETIME Wine erate ae heme ese be emt eM Sh ee eae ae 5, 030, 868. 84 
INIGEVSTUE AS Sh Sis 08 MER A Ae a 8 Me 16, 531, 790. 64 
hnichuisiinycee se steered eS Bilt le a holes ase d A. 117, 780. 00 
IREOMIOMONER Ae yatta Aa actos Seceta eR Moke 2 Paki OSS 639, 487. 63 
SUC CM Pee fo evar Brea Pita eile) site Pha lsler elas a ates anil cide ond eo 1, 974, 185. 99 
Pu eC I MStTUCHON 8 sos. eee i. SE ey Ras See lean 3, 333, 806. 40 
‘eS Tees SUTURE) a a aR ao) Ee ee 26, 160. 00 
NENSID 24 Sep Eat 2 ap FO PRC AU ry <A a eee 7, 739, 985. 20 
Colonia art yore eel re et mics Bs SN ses OLR oak ORE Ae aN tho h Saha ae 496, 360. 60 

TRIER S25 eee aan Cen G8 Bae coi a Re Se a a NS 8 37, 555, 656. 30 


The departmental budgets for 1923, beginning on the same date, 
are fixed as follows: 


Departments: Bolivianos. 

Chnuiquisacaie: peste en a EA tte de Le eee 273, 867. 24 
TLE TEES eM AS ey es ie SN Ov OR YA Rs Lea ee epeaD SPRS  CaDROR nee 3, 024, 689. 95 
CHEETAH] CENT] OA RISE IG Se cS a IEE Fe eee ee 753, 987. 23 
Obs tease eee sae sete ce Mee cece MNCs cna See ne Seater 823, 627. 18 
SOMUT OM se cea: Sameer nen U DT WITS LAME BERR a Reon cere Site ORR 469, 567. 46 
Merny aes Oks SR ELE BS SEN i ees SV RANE SSP ITS oe ae 170, 076. 00 
Setanbet GEUIZ, mates eRe ee Ui ie AES oe Ue Aa aes A rh teamed I ae Me 171, 862. 72 
LENSER Le 2) oS aa Re REN 2 ETE OOP UE RIPE NAAR? OA A UE RS SEC Ot Eee ae 192, 632. 17 

PRN ee et Nee ek te Sa Ne | NN Rte ot te hae od eae 5, 880, 309. 95 


(Boletin Comercial, March 25, 1923.) 


BRAZIL. 


Bank IN SeRcIPE.—The State of Sergipe has made arrangements 
with the Crédit Foncier for the establishment of a bank which shall 
aid labor, industry, commerce, and house construction The capital 
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of the bank shall, be 5,000 contos, which may be increased to 20,000 
contos upon approval of the assembly. The State guarantees with 
certain revenues a minimum annual interest of 6 per cent. 

Sao Pauto Savines Banx.—During 1922, 141,392 deposits, which 
totaled 98,779,588 milreis, were made in the Sio Paulo Savings Bank, 
while the 105,446 withdrawals amounted to 82,822,919 milreis. In 
the pawn section 19,151 loans of a value of 8,101,038 milreis were made, 
18,538 pledges, amounting to 7,700,548 milreis, being redeemed. On 
December 31, 1922, the balance was 116,902,880 milreis. 


CHILE. 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS.—The National Savings Bank is issuing for the 
convenience of persons desiring ready money when away from home 
cheques de crédito, similar in principle to the travelers’ checks issued 
in the United States, and payable by a Chilean savings or other bank. 


COLOMBIA. 


BupGeT For 1923.—The budget for 1923, as determined by law 
No. 7 of January 26, 1923, calculates the national revenues at 
approximately 24,778,000 pesos. Expenditures for the year are 
fixed at 24,776,605 pesos, divided as follows among the ministries: 


Pesos. 
She)! Sy 220) 2) 61 Pee eal aS Lele i Nara a NUL WO NUON he PRIA 3. 8, 254, 658. 40 
LAT ET OTF id ne ale eemsyere Re 3 Aokepe ee ue ened sioner eek 18, 535, 096. 41 
LU Eh RE OE Aedes eee RE icieeh Pane m etn dei I 2, 132, 581. 86 
Wee mae EEE Jinan Sr A AER YE IE Ay Sole eh eae eo Oe 2, 819, 233. 28 
Pubite imstriction. i: si990254 : 25224 Psesaekees cee .he ee ae 1, 251, 306. 48 
Amen ltive and COMmMeEnCes 260 52202500 Fs lie besa eae Se eee 1, 438, 538. 00 
PUG WOR ER Hee Suny «ip ape e  Ste ia i te ee cue Ce eee er 2, 345, 687. 07 
Treasury - - --- “dd. Shae eo tied. 2000 Vey elope Leeann tes 5, 999, 503. 50 


The third section of the budget law refers to the special public debt 
budget which, with the additional credits approved by Congress, 
amounts to 2,720,134.61 pesos. (Diario Oficial, February 10, 1923.) 

BUDGET OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CUNDINAMARCA.—According to 
the balanced budget for the year dating from July 1, 1923, to June 30, 
1924, submitted to the assembly of Cundinamarca by the Secretary of 
Finance, the revenue will amount to 1,285,376.32 pesos, to be 
distributed as follows: 


Pesos. 
Ppeeralatiorrs: ot) se eS SE A Se oe et 12, 866. 27 
TROPITONE os ae isk cite ae sk el 2 el i rh hs 69, 708. 00 
PUT eas Be oe ue poll aie Aiea a i aT CO Oe eo 56, 552. 00 
PONG ie bic de hoa an hak ala ee DO I 2 7, alee ee 71, 996. 00 
UETUC Ee eds w oe Fa ere sie ao oe actin hee cy ge SIR 3 ots! Oe A 156, 714. 00 
Prrlotats (OMI Ls eS es NR eae co Sica ns Ian a -- 50,000. 00 
biG works ye cy oa a oe ea Racial ay. man eae 328, 384. 00 
TE AUOELG UTI EIEC HOD oon oo egal lea alc I TNS Vice ARN le a NP a 276, 980. 60 
Miscetlaneois expensere. fos ee ec ee een deen eee a 27, 913. 85 


Charity? 2002. sorlecnadh shod Bing” Ao dora: ae 234, 261. 60 
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Cundinamarca is the department which appropriates the greatest 
amount for charity and good roads. 


GUATEMALA. 


Revenvues.—The national revenues for 1922 totaled 306,810,078.23 
pesos, or 50,548,207.69 pesos more than those of the previous year. 
The deficit of 41,679,823.33 pesos, caused chiefly by payments to the 
International Railways of Central America and to the Los Altos 
Railway not included in the budget, was covered by treasury funds. 
The revenue from foreign trade was 170,265,298.82 pesos, of which 
114,117,215.91 pesos represented the import taxes and 56,148,082.91 
pesos the export taxes. Consular fees totaled 17,053.99. The post- 
office service produced 6,486,187.45 pesos, and the telegraph service 
8,205,171.90 pesos. 

According to contract, £32,080 was paid in amortization of the 
foreign debt, leaving a balance on December 31, 1922, of £1,308,563. 


HATTI. 


INTERNAL REVENUE.—The amount of internal revenue collected 
from October 1, 1922, to February 28, 1923, was 383,804 gourdes 
and $69,264. 

Savines pEPosits.—The National Bank of the Republic of Haiti 
has opened a savings department, offering 3 per cent annual interest 
on deposits. 

PERU. 


Loan.—The National Congress has authorized the emission of 
bonds to the amount of 30,000 Peruvian pounds, bearing 8 per cent 
annual interest, secured by certain revenues. The funds from. this 
loan are to be used for water and drainage systems being constructed 
in the city of Huacho. 

CaPITAL OF BANKS.—See page 78. 


SALVADOR. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO CUSTOMS REVENUE.—The 
customs revenue for 1922 was 7,316,551.49 colones, or 1,669,343.65 
colones more than that of the previous year. The total revenue 
collected during 1922 amounted to 11,542,661.60 colones, while the 
expenditures were 12,240,946.43 colones, the deficit being covered 
by short-term loans. (Report of the Minister of the Treasury, 
Diario Oficial, February 22, 1923.) 

CANCELLATION OF FLOATING DEBT.—The Government proposes 
to cancel the floating debt due to arrears in salaries and amounts 
due on equipment purchases, contracts, and purchases of materials 
pending on February 28, 1923. A call was issued to all creditors 
to put in their claims between April 2 and June 30, so that the treasury 
may take account of its obligations. 
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CHILE. 





ASSISTANCE TO NITRATE PRODUCERS.—A law of February 9, 1923, 
renewed with slight modifications the provisions of Law No. 3795, 
of September, 1921, by which an advance of 7.50 pesos national 
currency per 46 kilos of nitrate ready for embarkation was granted 
to nitrate producers who kept their plants open. (See BULLETIN 
for January, 1922.) 

PRINTED MATTER.—To promote the circulation of books in the 
Republic, special postal rates of 40 centavos per kilo or fraction 
thereof have been established on packages of printed matter not 
exceeding 5 kilograms in weight. 

WEIGHT OF PRODUCTS IN sACKS.—Law No. 3915, of February 
9,1913, provides that the weight of a sack of any product which is to 
be carried by human strength shall not exceed 80 kilograms. 

REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT SERVICE.—By Law No. 3921, 
of March 21, 1923, the President is empowered to appoint a com- 
mission of three members whose duty is to propose a definite organi- 
zation of the public service, determining the number of employees in 
each office, their remuneration, and as far as possible their duties, 
said commission to report within a year. 

In the meantime, bureau chiefs are required to suggest to the min- 
isters of their respective departments reductions of 10 to 50 per cent 
in personnel, and vacancies occurring, with some exceptions, will not 
be filled. All teachers, officers and some other officials of the army 
and navy and judges and certain specified employees of the 
Department of Justice are excepted from the foregoing provisions. 


COLOMBIA. 


LAW ON THE EXPLOITATION OF HYDROCARBONS.—Law 14, of 
January 31, 1923, complements and amends Law 120 of 1919, gov- 
erning the exploitation of hydrocarbons. (Diario Oficial, February 8, 
1923.) 
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CUBA. 


TAX ON ADVERTISEMENTS.—According to a resolution dictated by 
the council of Habana and approved by the mayor, a tax has been 
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levied on posters, placards, and other similar means of advertisement, 
which have been divided into three classes—daily, temporary, and 
permanent. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Scoot Tax.—A decree of April 3, 1923, provides that all property 
is to be reassessed for school-tax purposes, the former valuation 
having proved to be too high. 

IMPORTANT NEW LAWS.—The president promulgated in March and 
April the communal and provincial organization laws and the elec- 
tion law under which the presidential election willtakeplace. The 
last-named law is contained in the Gaceta Oficial for March 21, 1923. 


HAITI. 


CIvIL PENsIoNS.—A law of February 5, 1923, states that all civil 
employees of the Government who have been at least 25 years in the 
service are eligible at the age of 60 years to a monthly pension of 
one-half of their salary, not to exceed 100 gourdes. Diplomats and 
certain judges, however, may receive a pension equal to one-third of 
their salary. For the pension fund 1 per cent per month will be 
deducted from the employee’s salary, and also a twelfth of the first 
month’s salary or of an increase. The Government will contribute 
the rest. 

Laws anp Acts or 1920.—The Department of Justice issued in 
April the official edition of the Laws and Acts of 1920. 


MEXICO. 


Mexican Bar Assocration.—The Mexican Bar Association, of 
which Sr. Licenciado don Antonio Pérez Verdia F. is president, held 
its first meeting in Mexico City on April 12, 1923. 


PERU. 


LivESTOCK INSPECTION.—A recent law prohibits the importa- 
tion of animals suffering from contagious or hereditary diseases; or 
animals suspected to have such diseases, as well as anything which 
has come in contact with them. The exportation of diseased animals 
is also prohibited. Animals may be shipped from the country only 
when the exporters have obtained a license issued by the authorities 
designated by the President. Quarantine stations will be established 
for the observation of live stock and bacteriological laboratories for 
the examination of infected animals. This law authorizes the Presi- 
dent to enlarge the Institute of Agricultural Bacteriology, Sera, and 
Vaccines in Lima so that it can attend to the needs of the nation’s 
live stock. 
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CAPITAL OF BANKS.—The National Congress has passed a law pro- 
viding that all foreign banks established in the country, whether inde- 
pendent entities or agencies for foreign banks, must hold in their 
vaults no less than 200,000 Peruvian pounds in national currency, 
which must be recorded by the Government inspection of banks 
before the foreign bank or agency can open for business. If the 
foreign bank is operating independently, it is obliged to establish a 
reserve fund in the country of at least 10 per cent of its future profits. 
If operating as an agency or branch of a foreign bank, it must pre- 


sent to the Government a legal statement of its parent bank, taking the 


responsibility for the credit obligations which the branch may contract 
and the funds deposited with it. In no case may banking firms 
diminish their original capital except when making a final settlement 


after payment of all their obligations. Foreign banks or banking — 


agencies are given six months to comply with this law. 


SALVADOR. 


ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN IN scHOOL.—On March 21, 1923, the 
Salvadorean Assembly passed a decree denying subventions from the 
State or other official sources to any school whose statutes prevent 
the attendance in its classes of illegitimate children. 
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ARGENTINA-SPAIN. 


CONVENTION ON INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS.—Ratifications of the 
convention between Argentina and Spain which provides for reci- 
procity of treatment for workers insured against industrial accidents 
were exchanged in Buenos Aires on September 28, 1922. The con- 
vention was signed November 27, 1919. (International Labour 
Review, April, 1923.) 

CHILE. 

INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONVENTION.—The President of Chile, 
under date of January 24, 1923, promulgated as law the international 
opium convention signed at The Hague in 1912, Chile’s ratification 
thereof having been deposited in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Holland on January 16, 1923. (Diaro Oficial, January 25, 1923.) 


ECUADOR. 


Pan American Posrat CONVENTION RATIFICATION.—The prin- 
cipal convention signed in the First Pan American Postal Congress in 
Buenos Aires, September 15, 1921, regulations and final protocols, 
and the conventions on money orders and on parcels post regulations 
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and final protocol, having been approved by legislative decree on 
September 28, 1922, and sanctioned in the following month of 
October, were ratified by the President on December 1, 1922. 


ECUADOR-VENEZUELA. 


TREATY OF ARBITRATION.—On March 17, 1923, in Quito, the 
plenipotentiaries of Venezuela and Ecuador exchanged ratifications 
of the treaty of arbitration between the two countries, signed May 24, 
1921. (EI Universal, Caracas, March 22, 1923.) 





ARGENTINA. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION couRSE.—The University of Buenos 
Aires, in response to requests from various parts of the Province that 
professors be sent to lecture at libraries and other public places, 
began in April an extension course of lectures in 25 de Mayo, Loberia 
and San Nicolas. 

PRISON scHOOLS.—The inspector of prison schools of the Province 
of Buenos Aires reports a total of 11 prisons with 14 schools and 32 
teachers, and a registration of 2,402 students for 1922. Most of the 
students were illiterate, but have learned to read and write and 
have acquired the rudiments of other primary subjects. The prisons 
of La Plata, Dolores, Bahia Blanca, and San Nicolas have been given 
libraries. The La Plata Penitentiary and the prison of Sierra Chica 
have general workshops. The La Plata Reformatory for Minors 
has an agricultural course and a broom factory, while the prison for 
women has classes in hand weaving. 

SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN.—On April 9, 1923, the city of 
Rosario opened for the second year its school for retarded children. 

CLASSES FOR WOMEN.—The Library of the National Council of 
Women in Buenos Aires has opened its courses for the year. They 
include: Spanish literature; Spanish declamation; decorative compo- 
sition; writing; stenography; typing; accounting; French, English, 
and Italian; pedagogy; and library training. 

In the Argentine Club for Women there are given, in addition to 
courses in foreign languages and art, classes in dressmaking, cor- 
rective gymnastics, classic and modern dancing. This club also 
sponsors a dramatic company. 

The Y. W.C. A. offers a variety of cultural courses, including classes 
in five modern languages, with special stress on English, young women 
being prepared to take the examination in that language offered 
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by the local commission of Cambridge University. The athletics 
and physical training attract girls of different age groups. 


CHILE. 


UNIVERSITY REFORMS.—Sr. Gregorio Amundtegui, the new rector 
of the University of Chile, has laid down as the main points in his 
program for the development of the university better scientific train- 
ing for professional careers, including new courses directly related to 
industry; the diffusion of general culture through extension courses 
and lectures; and scientific investigation. 

EVENING SCHOOL GRADUATES.—A young woman and two young 
men who completed four years’ work in the evening school of the Los 
Angeles Liceo, of Santiago, were recently given their bachelor’s 
degree by the council of public instruction. It is worthy of note that 
the teachers in the evening school gave their services gratuitously. 

POSTGRADUATE COURSES.—Approximately 60 men and women 
teachers attended the postgraduate normal courses in the Camilo 
Henriquez Normal School in Valdivia last summer. 


COLOMBIA. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN CoLomBrA.—Decree No. 1122 of August 
5, 1922, issued new regulations governing the granting of the bache- 
lor’s degree, which is conferred at the end of the secondary school 
course. The following course of study must be given by official or 
private schools having the right to grant the degree of bachelor of 
philosophy and letters: 





First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
year. year. year. year. year. year. 
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For the degree of bachelor of science, the first three years of the 
course are the same as above, with the addition under mathematics 
of elementary trigonometry in the third year. 

Fourth year: Latin is replaced by German, and philosophy by 
cosmography, five hours per week each. 

Fifth year (the last): Latin is replaced by German, and philosophy 
by chemistry. 

This decree abrogates Decree No. 229 of 1905 and all other 
differing statutes, and amends Decree No. 491 of 1904. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION EXPENSES IN BocorA.—An appropriation of 
82,150 pesos has been made by the Department of Education, 47,082 
pesos of which are for teachers’ salaries, 23,800 pesos for rent, and 
the balance for manual training and workshops. 

THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE.—Under Law 85 of 1922 governing 
the practice of medicine, graduates of a school of medicine in Colombia 
or in a country with which the former has a convention regarding 
the recognition of academic degrees, must have their diplomas 
legalized in the Department of Public Instruction if they wish to 
practice their profession in Colombia. Foreign doctors are examined 
by the Colombian School of Medicine. 

Boys’ HOMES AND REFORM scHOOLS.—By Law 15 of February 3, 
1922, the departmental councils are authorized to establish under the 
direction of competent teachers, reform schools, similar to those 
established in Europe and the United States, for homeless boys and 
those who have been sentenced to imprisonment by the children’s 
or other courts. Special attention will be given to vocational training 
in trades and agriculture, and articles manufactured for local use. 
With a view to encouraging the pupils in their work, an annual 
competition will be held, and a scholarship in the Central Technical 
Institute of Bogota awarded the winner. An annual industrial and 
agricultural exposition of the articles manufactured by the pupils 
will also be held in each reform school, and prizes given for the best 


work. 
COSTA RICA. 


ScHOOL APPROPRIATIONS.—On the Ist of March, 158,092.28 
colones, the appropriation assigned in the present budget for public 
schools, was divided among the school districts as follows: San 
José, 57,611.15 colones; Alajuela, 30,397.29 colones; Cartago, 21,170.95 
colones; Heredia, 20,193.48 colones; Guanacaste, 17,237.73 colones; 
Puntarenas, 7,397.68 colones; and Limén, 4,084 colones. 

Herepia NorMaL ScHoout AcTivities.—Prof. Ramén Torres, of 
the natural history section, last year founded a club for scientific 
studies which is now collecting funds for the botanical garden, 
aquaria, and a swimming pool. The students of the third-year class 
are collecting funds for the installation of radiotelephone service. 
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Dota Amparo de Zeledén donated 300 colones to the physics 
laboratory and agricultural experiment field for the year’s work. 


CUBA. 


DONATIONS TO UNIVERSITIES.—Dr. Antonio Sanchez de Busta- 
mante has donated 25,000 pesos for fellowships and prizes to be 
awarded students who distinguish themselves in the university. 

TRIBUTE TO SR. MaAnuEL AnGuLo.—The Normal School of Santa 
Clara has conferred the title of ‘‘Normal teacher honoris causa” on 
Sr. Manuel Angulo y Vich, rendering tribute to his services in the 
establishment of the present system of education and the founding 
of primary and secondary schools. This is the first time this honor 
has been granted. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


STUDENT IN THE UniTEp States.—The American Red Cross Chapter 
has given Sr. Adolfo Alfonso y Pirio, a graduate of the commercial 
course of the Mayaguez High School, a scholorship in the United 
States for further study. 


ECUADOR. 


SCHOLARSHIP IN THE UniTEep Sratres.—Sr. Carlos Mantilla, son of 
one of the editors of El Comercio, of Quito, has left for the United 
States to enter Georgetown University, having received the honor of 
being appointed to one of the scholarships offered by that institution 
to the Latin American Republics. 


GUATEMALA. 


LEARNED sociETy.—The National Society of Geography and 
History, recently formed in Guatemala, proposes to study national 
aspects of the subjects indicated by its name. It is therefore natu- 
rally interested in the Museum of Archeology, Ethnology, and History, 
and will cooperate with that institution in the preservation of remains 
of the Mayan civilization, also devoting attention to other historical 
monuments. 

PoruLaR UNIvVERSITY.—This university, or extension course, Man- 
aged by the Federation of Students of Guatemala City, receives a 
Government subsidy of 10,000 pesos monthly, which began in April, 
1923. A section for women, offering elementary and advanced 
courses, has been opened by the Popular University. The work 
includes academic and commercial subjects, physical culture, hygiene, 
and the care of children. 

DENTAL SCHOOL, SCHOOL OF NURSING, AND SCHOOL FOR MID- 
wIvEs.—The three-year courses of study of these schools have been 
approved by the Government. They will be given in connection 
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with the school of medicine and surgery of the, University in 


Guatemala City. 
HAITI. 


Heattu.—As a result of an interesting lecture delivered by Doctor 
Debrosse to school officials on the teacher’s réle in promoting health 
a series of lectures for teachers was started a few months ago in 
Port au Prince. Doctor Debrosse believes that the school should 
teach health habits and be instrumental in the prevention of disease, 
making health the foundation of education. 


HONDURAS. 


CoOPERATION IN EDUCATION.—The Honduran committee of co- 
_ operation with the Educational Section of the Pan American Union, 
which endeavors to be of assistance to Latin American students 
wishing to study in the United States, consists of the following: 
Sr. Dr. en Leyes Federico C. Canales, minister of public instruction; 
Srta. Orfelia Lagunas Vargas, principal of the Normal School for 
Young Women in Tegucigalpa; Srta. Adela Travieso C., assistant 
principal of the same school; and Sr. Dr. en Leyes Silverio Lainez. 
Tt will be recalled that the BULLETIN announced the appointment of 
similar committees in Costa Rica and Cuba. 

The Government of Honduras, through Srta. Lagunas Vargas, an 
esteemed correspondent of the Pan American Union, generously 
offers complete scholarships in the Normal School for Young Women 
in Tegucigalpa to two American normal-school students, on condi- 
tion that a similar privilege is granted to two Honduran girls. The 
school in Tegucigalpa, which covers an entire block, has ample 
accommodations and beautiful gardens. 


MEXICO. 


CooPERATIVE BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—A large group of elementary 
teachers in Mexico City proposes to establish a cooperative building 
association, purchasing a tract of land near the city and erecting 
houses for members. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL.—Shops for instruc- 
tion in various trades have been installed in the National Preparatory 
School in Mexico City, since Sr. José Vasconcelos, Secretary of 
Public Instruction, believes that every young man leaving the school 
should be able to earn his living by a trade in case for any reason he 
should not complete his studies for a profession, rather than seeking 
refuge in Government employment for which he is not prepared. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION.—The Departments of Agriculture and 
Education are cooperating in the introduction of agricultural educa- 
tion into the elementary schools. The pupils of 10 neighboring 
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schools, united under one teacher, will be taught the elements of 
practical agriculture, each being given a small plot of ground to culti- 
vate for himself. The Department of Agriculture will pay the 
teachers. 

MoRE SCHOOL FACILITIES.—By the appointment of 95 additional 
teachers and the use of a part-time schedule, 15,000 more children in 
the Federal district will now be able to attend the elementary schools. 

The missionary teacher in charge of the Texcoco district reports the 
establishment of 13 rural schools. Several of them have success- 
ful school gardens; one school on a large estate has a gymnasium 
for the children and is furnishing school lunches. 

ILLITERACY.—BULLETIN readers who have followed the Mexican 
campaign against illiteracy will be interested to learn that the 


Children’s Army enlisted in this peaceful crusade numbers 1,500 - 


pupils of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in various States, and 
5,721 honorary members. 

Farm scuooL.—A school of agriculture and model farm was 
opened early this year near Mérida in Yucatdin. Graduates of the 
two-year course may later be admitted to the National School of 
Agriculture to study for a degree. The State Government has 
appropriated 80,000 pesos for the purchase of machinery and fine 
stock, the Federal Government giving a monthly subsidy. The 30 
young Mayans who are in attendance are studying stock and poultry 
raising, sericulture and agriculture. 


NICARAGUA. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS.—The Government is to establish two 
farm schools, one in Oriente Province and the other in Occidente 
Province, under the direction of the Salesian Fathers or the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. These schools will receive from the towns 
where they are located 10 per cent of the town revenue for 
establishment and upkeep. 

PHARMACISTS’ ASSISTANTS.—The period for the entrance of pharma- 
cists’ assistants into the school of pharmacy without a bachelor’s 
degree has been extended for two years from 1923. It is required, 
however, that the aspirant shall have had not less than two years’ 
practice in a drug store or pharmacy. 


PARAGUAY. 


MILITARY AVIATION sCHOOL.—The Government recently estab- 
lished an aviation school, under the direction of the War and Navy 
Department, where aviators will be trained for military and naval 
service. 

NEW NORMAL SCHOOL IN AsuNcION.—Work was recently com- 
menced on the new normal school in Asuncién, which will be built on 
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the site of the old building, 400,000 pesos having been raised for the 
purpose by a committee of women. Construction will be carried on 
in sections in order that the classes may be uninterrupted. 

ScHoot Frunps.—The latter part of March the school fund com- 
mittee in Recoleta made the first distribution of school supplies 
among poor children who would otherwise have been unable to 
attend school. This committee also obtained a loom and secured a 
competent teacher to instruct the children in weaving, which is being 
so extensively revived throughout South America. 


PERU. 


PopuLar Universiry.—The Popular University “Gonzales Prada,” 
well known to BULLETIN readers, has established in Vitarte, a suburb 
of Lima, a sanitary corps for the aid of injured workmen; a dispensary 
for similar cases; a free library for workmen; and an open-air school 
for the children of workmen. 


SALVADOR. 


ScHOOL Facts.—The message of the retiring President of Salvador, 
Dr. Jorge Meléndez, read before Congress on February 12, 1923, states 
that during 1922 there were 12 schools of secondary instruction in 
the Republic with a registration of 453 students, of whom 219 attended 
the National Institute. During the same period 771 elementary Goy- 
ernment schools were open, with a registration of 42,373 pupils and 
an average attendance of 28,249 pupils. 

ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN IN SCHOOL.—See page 78. 


URUGUAY. 


Scnooits.—During 1922 1,036 primary schools were conducted by 
2,788 teachers, the maximum registration being 118,102 and the aver- 
age attendance 89,901 pupils. There were also 25 traveling teachers, 
3 open-air schools, 1 kindergarten, 1 course for abnormal children, 
dental clinics, children’s libraries, etc. 

Sixty-five different night schools were open to adults, under the 
direction of 238 teachers, with a registration of 6,533 pupils and an 
average attendance of 5,152; 2 normal institutes, and 2 schools for 
the deaf and dumb; and, as in former years, regular night and day 
courses in gymnastics, singing, molding, dressmaking, commerce, 
languages, and drawing. Lectures were given in rural and city 
schools, illustrated by stereopticon pictures. The vocational courses 
(which are well developed in the Uruguayan school system) met with 
increasing success. 

The registration of students in the different sections of the Uni- 
versity of Montevideo during 1922 was 1,615. (Report of Consejo 
Nacional de Administracién, February 15, 1923.) 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY.—The total registration of readers and students 
during 1922 was 28,093, the circulation being 31,242 books and 
manuscripts. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Judging by the following activities conducted 
in 1922 under the auspices of the national commission of sports and 
the number of persons who enjoyed the privileges of the play- 
grounds, field sports, and other entertainments, great interest is 
being taken in physical culture: 
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The total attendance at the playgrounds was 923,542, divided as 
follows: Children, 58,477; mothers, 43,924; adults, 256,740; boys 
and girls, 503,860; and visitors, 197,922. 

CoURSES FOR RURAL TEACHERS.—The first special courses for rural 
teachers, which consist of simple lectures and classes in cattle breed- 
ing and agriculture, have been opened in the agricultural department 
in Paysandi. Itis hoped that rural teachers will not only be able 
to spread the rudiments of scientific agriculture, but that they will 
be able to instill a love for country life in their pupils. 

CouRsE IN EspErRANTO.—A course in Esperanto was opened on 
April 5, 1928, by the Uruguayan Red Cross. 


VENEZUELA. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—The German Benedictine monks engaged 
to assist in conducting an agricultural school for homeless boys 
recently arrived in Venezuela. The institution, which is located in 
Caracas, has as part of its equipment experiment grounds in Cotiza, 
where theoretical studies will be supplemented by practical work. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN Monacas.—The State of Monagas main- 
tains the following schools: 1 dressmaking school, 1 school of instru- 
mental and vocal music, and 7 primary schools, 1 of which is the coed- 
ucational school of San Antonio de Maturin. The State expenditures 
for public instruction in 1922 were 7,740 bolivares. 

MessaGE OF ARGENTINE CHILDREN.—The pupils of the Buenos 
Aires school named for the Republic of Venezuela sent a message to 
the children of Venezuela, saying: ‘‘We have been happy to see 
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floating from the flagstaff of the school our own dear Argentine flag 
with the beautiful tricolored banner of Venezuela. Our teachers have 
taught us to love our sister countries in spite of distance, and from 
time to time we journey in imagination to the country of Bolivar, 
that great American.” Favorable comment upon this message was 
made by both the Buenos Aires and Caracas press. 

Pusiic tipraRy.—The civil administrator of the District of 
Maneiro, of the State of Nueva Esparta, having established a public 
library for workers, has requested all persons interested in cultural 
progress to send books to this library. 





ARGENTINA. 


CENTENARY OF BuENOos ArrEs CHarity Socrety.—The Sociedad 
de Beneficencia of Buenos Aires was officially established on April 
12, 1823, and began its labors by taking charge of the San Miguel 
School, now the orphan asylum. Next it took over the following 
institutions: Women’s hospital; girls’ schools; foundlings’ home; first 
girls’ normal school, founded October 15, 1824; and city and country 
girls’ schools. All purely educational institutions were turned over 
to the National Council of Education in 1876. 

Since that time the Sociedad de Beneficencia has confined its 
activities to women’s and children’s. hospitals and asylums, which 
include: 


Casa de Expésitos (Foundlings’ Home), established July 14, 1779. 

San Luis Gonzaga Children’s Hospital, founded April 9, 1875. Receives patients 
from all the Republic as well as Buenos Aires. 

Seaside Sanitarium at Mar del Plata, founded 1893. Capacity, 200. For chil- 
dren who have undergone surgical treament for tuberculosis. Also for groups of 
delicate children sent from the foundlings’ home. 

Solarium at Mar del Plata, opened February 24,1918. Capacity, 130. For chil- 
dren with tuberculosis of the bones or glands. 

Rivadavia Women’s Hospital, founded in 1759, taken over by the Sociedad in 
1852. Capacity, 600 beds, to which is soon to be added a maternity section with 200 
beds for working women. 

Santa Lucia Ophthalmological Hospital, founded in 1878. New building opened 
September 24, 1922. Men as well as women and children are treated in this model 
hospital, said to be the only hospital in South America exclusively for the 
treatment of the eyes. 

Vicente Lopez y Planes Hospital, corner stone laid in 1910. For tubercular women 
and children. The building program includes cottages for families and a department 
for pre-tubercular children. 
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National Hospital for the Insane, founded May 18, 1852. Capacity, 800 to 1,000. 
Receives women patients from the entire Republic. 

Insane asylum for women at Lomas de Zamorra, opened September 26, 1908. 
Capacity, 600. Cottage system, work in open air. 

Orphan asylum, founded in 1689, first institution entrusted tothe Sociedad. Capac- 
ity, 232, to be raised to 1,200. It gives orphan girls elementary and commercial 
education and industrial training. 

Saturnino e Unzué Asylum, at Mar del Plata, founded March 5, 1912. Capacity, 
325 girls. For delicate orphaned girls from 8 to 15 years of age. It gives the first 
six years of grade school education, the first year normal course and vocational 
training of various kinds. 

Orphan asylum, founded in 1871, taken over by the Sociedad de Beneficencia in 
1872. Capacity, 600. It is for orphans from 10 to 18 years of age and gives all grades 
of common-school education and a number of vocational courses. New shops costing 
350,000 pesos were opened in December, 1922. It has two related agricultural school 
colonies. There is also a general orphan asylum for orphans from 5 to 9 years of age; 
capacity, 700. 

Estela Matilde Otamendi Asylum, given to the Sociedad de Beneficencia in 1916. 
For 100 girls from 3 to 8 years of age who are delicate or convalescent. It has a 
kindergarten and the first two grades of school. 

Branch of the Foundlings’ Home. Capacity, 800 children from 2 to 10 years of age 
with a section established in 1922 for babies from 14 to18 months. This asylum gives 
primary instruction through the first four grades and also has a kindergarten. 


ConerEss OF MusEo SocraL ARGENTINO.—The international 
congress and exposition proposed by the Museo Social Argentino, 
which is to be held the latter part of 1924, as mentioned in the May 
BULLETIN, is arousing interest in many countries. Cordial letters 
have been received from the following distinguished men, who have ; 
been named honorary vice presidents of the congress: The Hon. 
Elihu Root, formerly Secretary of State of the United States, the 
Hon. Francesco Nitti, formerly president of the Council of State of 
Italy, Signor Enrico Ferri, the illustrious Italian sociologist and crim- 
inologist, Dr. Walter Simons, president of the Supreme Court of 
Germany, Dr. Leopoldo Palacios Morini, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury of Spain, Prof. Paul Otlet, secretary general of the Inter- 
national Associations of Brussels, and Dr. Rafael Garcia Ormaechea, 
counselor of the National Welfare Institute of Madrid. 

SCHOOL MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS.—School children to the 
number of 89,400 belong to school mutual benefit associations, paying 
a minimum of 20 centavos a month. This payment entitles them to 
school supplies, clothing and shoes, medical attention, food, and 
assistance in entering asylums, schools, or stores, whenever such aid 
is necessary. In 1922, 7,094 members availed themselves of one or 
more of these forms of service. 

SCHOOL MEDICAL INSPECTION.—Last year a school medical inspec- 
tion service for the Territories was created by the Ministry of 
Education, more than 750 schools coming under its jurisdiction. 
Although the physicians serve without compensation, they are given 
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authority to carry out health regulations, and bind themselves to 
examine all pupils and inspect all schools, as well as to perform 
certain other services. 
MINIMUM WAGE FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.—See item ‘1923 
Budget,” page —. 
BRAZIL. 


RURAL PROPHYLAXIS IN Pard.—The rural health and prophy- 
laxis service of the State of Pard last year carried on its excellent 
work, reaching an impressive number of citizens, as will be seen by 
the following figures. Under its jurisdiction were the hygiene 
institute, leprosy and venereal disease clinics, and venereal disease 
hospitals in Belem; 3 rural health stations and a leprosarium in 
the suburbs of Belem; and 3 stations and a traveling service in the 
rest of the State. Laboratory examinations numbering 70,527 
(Wassermann, malaria, Koch, and other tests) were made in Belem; 
413 persons were attended in the Pasteur section; 28,725 doses of 
various injections were given, including some of chaulmoogra oil; 
149 diplomas of physicians, pharmacists, dentists, and midwives were 
inspected and registered; daily visits were made to markets and stores, 
and 9,980 visits to houses; 58,693 persons were examined for hook- 
worm and other helminthic infections; 19,233 water-closets were 
inspected; 18,292 sufferers from malaria were treated; 3 squads of 
men were employed for drainage work and the cutting of weeds; 
75,784 patients visited the traveling polyclinic; 22,030 smallpox 
vaccinations were performed; 510 lepers were treated at the leper 
institute, and 885 treatments were given in homes; 268 lepers at the 
Tocunduba Asylum were given 45,555 treatments, including 5,130 
injections of chaulmoogra oil; and 6,713 persons were treated for 
venereal diseases. 

Boy Scouts’ camp.—Nine members of the First Rio Troop of 
Boy Scouts had asuccessful camp at Muriguy during their vacation. 


CHILE. 


PresipentT ALESSANDRI AND PROHIBITION.—At the reception given 
by President Alessandri to the newspaper correspondents attending 
the Fifth International Conference of American States in Santiago, 
the President addressed the correspondents in the following words: 


My Esteemep Frrenps: May I raise this glass of water in salutation to the repre- 
sentatives of foreign newspapers assembled in this country to watch the development 
of the Fifth Pan American Conference? And I feel especial satisfaction that this 
goblet should contain water, since my whole life has been a constant struggle against 
alcoholism, which weakens the best powers of the race. 

I do not presume to blame any one who does not follow this practice. On the con- 
trary, I do not even censure such customs. But I have always believed that the men 
who do not drink alcohol can render better service to humanity. 
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The ideal of Pan Americanism which now brings foreign correspondents together 
in the capital of Chile is in a certain way an ideal common to the press of the whole 
continent, which for a long time has struggled for and contributed to the security of 
the most lofty doctrines of modern democracies. 

I drink a toast, therefore, to the workers of the press here repre esate in the hope 
that their labor may always be directed toward the attainment of the noble rights of 
democracy. 

Boy Scour nrxr.—A long hike of 1,115 kilometers was made by 
three Santiago boy scouts during last February and March, their 
summer vacation. In 39 days they traversed the entire «distance 
from the capital south to Puerto Montt, being joined in Temuco by 
a scout of that city. One of the scouts distinguished himself by 
stopping a runaway horse on which two children were riding. 

Rep Cross LecrurEs.—Dr. Pedro L. Ferrer, secretary general of 
the National Red Cross, has been visiting the cities of the north which 
suffered in the earthquake. In addition to promoting relief work, 
Doctor Ferrer has been giving lectures on tuberculosis, illustrated 
by a German film, and on social diseases. 

AMERICAN SURGEONS IN CuiLE.4-A large group of American 
surgeons and their wives, members of the party which, after being 
present at the dedication of the Gorgas Memorial Hospital in Panama, 
has been making a tour of South America, arrived in Santiago late 
in March via the Transandine railroad from Buenos Aires. Their 
Chilean colleagues in Santiago and Valparaiso hospitably entertained 
the visitors, showing them the two cities and the attractive seashore 
suburbs of Sp as well as the excellent Bospiiels and welfare 
institutions of the capital and port. 


COLOMBIA. 


LABORERS’ HOUSES.—Plans for the new houses to be built in a 
suburb of Bogoté by the Department of Public Works have been 
submitted to the Colombian Society of Engineers, and work will 
commence upon approval by the Public Health Department. 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS.—Under Law No. 6 of 1922, 
a public Health Department was established in the municipal builds 
ing, Bogota. Its five sections are as follows: Hygiene and health 
inspection, municipal laboratory, disinfection, food inspection, and 
vaccination service. 

In 1922, 1,000 samples of food were examined in the municipal 
laboratory; 1,290 patients received free medical treatment and 
medicine in the municipal clinic for venereal diseases; and 1,538 
prescriptions were filled in the dispensary. 

The municipality of Bogoté appropriated 125,855.59 pesos for 
charity and 50,000 pesos for the almhouse. City funds are also 
given to the school lunch committee, the milk stations, orphan 
asylums, hospitals, and other social welfare institutions. 

Boys’ HOMES ANP REFORM SCHOOLS,—See page 81, 
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COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS.—A San José cooperative housing 
association of workmen began to build houses the first week in April. 
Another cooperative association formed by San José workmen for 
the purchase of supplies is selling shares of 50 colones each, payable 
at the rate of 1 colon a week. The minimum capital is 50,000 
colones and the maximum 200,000 colones, limited to 4 shares per 
member. A quarter of the capital is to be used to establish the 
business in staple foodstuffs. 

Rep Cross notrs.—On Holy Thursday, March 29, the Red Cross 
Brigade left San José by special train-to make their annual visit to 
San Lucas Prison, near Puntarenas, taking with them clothing, 
cigars, candies, and a book for each convict. 

The grand cross of merit of the Cuban Red Cross has been offered 
to several members of the Costa Rican Red Cross. 

On April 12 in San José the Junior Red Cross of Costa Rica elected 
its new executive committee for the coming year. Sefiorita Mer- 
cedes Carrién and Sefiorita Angela Acufia were elected president and 
vice president, respectively, Sr. Amado Naranjo, secretary, and Sefiorita 


Kstela Gonzalez, treasurer. 
CUBA. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICE.—There are at present 140 children regis- 
tered in the Matanzas Department of Child Hygiene, where they 
receive the best of care, the milk being scrupulously sterilized and 
the doctors holding instructive meetings for the children’s mothers. 

New Pavition in SPANISH SANATORIUM.—On April 18, 1923, the 
new $60,000 pavilion of the sanatorium founded by the Spanish 
colony was inaugurated in Habana. This two-story building con- 
tains large, well-ventilated, and comfortable wards, operating room, 
pharmacy, laboratory for bacteriological analysis, storeroom, offices, 


and kitchen. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST SOCIAL DISEASES.—The Public Health Depart- 
ment has begun an active campaign against social diseases, offering 
free treatment to adults and children. In San Cristébal 1,085 
patients have come to the public health office. In Monte Plata and 
Boya a special physician for this service was appointed in February. 

ECUADOR. 


ReEp Cross HEALTH PROPAGANDA.—The Ecuadorian Red Cross in 
Quito is sending out circulars and pamphlets on personal hygiene 
and lessons in sanitation for popularizing this information among all 
classes of people. 
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PRisoN REFORM.—The penitentiary of Guatemala has a workshop 
provided with a loom made in Guatemala and used for making cloth for 
military uniforms. The workshops also contain equipment for the 
making of the soldiers’ shoes and leggings. Instructive motion 
pictures are shown on Sunday nights. Common criminals are per- 
mitted to work each at his own trade, and the illiterate are taught. 
Lashing as a punishment for prisoners has been done away with, 
refractory ones now being deprived of seeing their relatives or confined 
for a time. 

MEXICO. 


HeaLTH ceNTERS.—Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, Secretary of the Federal 
Department of Health, is establishing in Mexico City five dispensaries 
in connection with the active campaign against tuberculosis in charge 
of Dr. Jesfis E. Monjaraz. Under the latter’s supervision a corps of 
agents and visiting nurses is endeavoring to take a city census of all 
those ill with this disease in order that they may be given proper 
care and further spread of the disease prevented. The great tubercu- 
losis sanitarium to be built near the city will be described in a later 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

A dispensary for women suffering from social diseases and the second 
child health center were opened in May. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—The teachers of physical education in 


Mexico have formed an alliance, and meet for classes which give 
them further training and suggestions for use in their school work. 
This is part of the general development of sports in the Republic, 
as shown in the success of Mexican athletes in international events, 
such as their victory over an American basket ball team, and in the 
organization of a Mexican tennis association. 

COLONY FOR WORKINGMEN.—The city of Vera Cruz has set aside 
15 blocks of land upon which workers may erect houses, the privilege 
being restricted, however, to members of labor unions. 

Prison sHop.—Sr. Francisco Gonzales Guzman, director of the 
Coahuila State Prison in Saltillo, has reopened the carpentry shop in 
the prison so that prisoners may learn a trade. Furniture is being 
made for local orders. 

Minimum waGE.—The Chihuahua National Chamber of Mining 
has recently carefully discussed the problem of establishing in 
Mexico the minimum wage, ordained in principle by the constitution 
of 1917. The chamber advises the municipal commissions, upon 
which devolves the duty of fixing the minimum wage in each munici- 
pality, to proceed carefully and judiciously so that their work may 
not need revision. 
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Ciry CLEANING.—The company in charge of street cleaning and 
refuse collection in Mexico City has bought a large motor sprinkler, 
more than 20 trucks, and 50 trailers. Refuse is collected at night 
and early in the morning. 

Use or mMagury.—Many Mexicans interested in lessening or 
abolishing pulque as a beverage are trying to find other uses for the 
maguey. Up to the present no machine which successfully separates 
the fiber from the pulp has been put into use, but it is said that one 
has been perfected by a German inventor. 

MEXICAN FEMINIST CoUNCIL.—On February 17, 1923, the Consejo 
Feminista Mexicano, a woman’s suffrage organization, held its annual 
election of officers as follows: Secretary general, Srta. Luz Vera; 
home corresponding secretary, Srta. M. del Carmen Lefja Paz; 
foreign corresponding secretary, Srta. Eulalia Guzman; recording 
secretary, Srta. Maria Teresa Muro; treasurer, Srta. Julia Ruisénchez; 
auditor of funds, Srta. Esther Ortega Fernandez. 

COOPERATIVE BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—See page 83. 


PANAMA. 


RED Cross ACTIVITIES.—Srta. Enriqueta B. Morales, superintend- 
ent of the National Red Cross of Panama, reports that during the 
month of March the Red Cross performed the following services in 
the child welfare section: Total registration of children at end of 
month, 1,585; children examined and weighed, 471; children given 
medical examination, 101; treatments given, 558; mothers given 
milk, 80; cans of milk given away, 548; prizes for cleanliness, 391; 
house visits made, 700; total number of children seen during the 
month, 1,729. 

The tuberculosis department examined 483 cases; made 271 
microscopic examinations; gave 88 injections; weighed 153 patients; 
made 64 house visits; sent 6 patients inland; and gave 639 pre- 
scriptions. It also distributed 744 cans of milk, 1,800 pounds of 
rice, 158 pounds of butter, 213 cakes of chocolate, 212 packages of 
tea, 282 cakes of soap, and 727 rations. 

The Bando de Piedad visited 143 families, took 49 case records, 
made 6 visits to Palo Seco (a leper colony), and made 286 investiga- 
tion visits. They also distributed 621 rations, 621 cans of milk, 
3,768 pounds of rice, and 621 cakes of soap. 


PERU. 


HYGIENIC HOUSES FOR WORKMEN.—The proprietors of agricultural 
lands are required, by a new resolution of the Ministry of Promotion, 
to construct houses for their workmen as a preventive against bu. 
bonic plague. The foundations and floors of the new houses are to- 
be of concrete or stone of rat-proof construction. All the rooms are 
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to have windows which permit adequate sunlight and ventilation. 
The houses are to have running water, drainage, and proper sanitary 
arrangements. 

HuMANE Society or Prru.—In the early part of April, 1923, the 
Humane Society of Peru was formed in Lima for the protection of 
animals in all parts of the Republic by means of educating those who 
have to do with animals in their proper treatment. 


URUGUAY. 


Laporers’ HOouUSES.—In Artigas a company with a capital of 
150,000 pesos has been formed for the purpose of building for 
laborers small, well-ventilated houses with modern sanitary arrange- 
ments. The houses will be sold on easy terms. 


VENEZUELA, 


Rep Cross GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—On March 14, 1923, the general 
assembly of the Venezuelan Red Cross was held in Caracas for the 
election of officers of the supreme council and of the women’s central 
committee. The officers of the supreme council are as follows: 
President, Dr. Luis Razetti; vice presidents, Dr. S. Alvarez Michaud 
and Dr. Rafael Requena; treasurer, Dr. Vicente Lecuna, director of 
the Bank of Venezuela; and secretary general, Sr. S. de Jongh 
Ricardo. The women’s central committee elected the following 
officers: President, Sra. Luisa Amelia de Razetti; vice presidents, | 
Sra. Isabel N. de Pérez Dupuy and Srta. Regina Gémez; treasurer, 
Sra. Cachi de Corao, and secretary, Srta. Carmelita Lopez de Ceballos. 





ARGENTINA. 


First AMBASSADOR OF BRAZIL IN ARGENTINA.—BULLETIN readers 
are aware that last year the mutual legations of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile were raised to embassies. Dr. Pedro de Toledo, who has 
the distinction of being the first ambassador of Brazil in Argentina, 
was received by President Alvear in April. 


CHILE. 


Firrn INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES.— 
Santiago was in gala array on March 25, 1923, for the opening session 
of the Fifth International Conference of American States, which 
continued in session until May 8. An extended account of this 
exceedingly important Pan American gathering will be given in a 
later issue of the BuLttetTin. Chile welcomed the delegates of the 
Americas with the most cordial hospitality. 
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The Mercurio, both in Santiago and Valparaiso, issued on March 
25 a special conference edition of 100 pages, which contained a list 
of delegates, an illustrated account of each country represented, a 
description of some Chilean enterprises of to-day, and many other 
interesting features. 

First AMBASSADOR OF ARGENTINA IN Ca1LeE.—The honor of being 
named the first ambassador of Argentina in Chile has been con- 
ferred on Sr. Manuel E. Malbran, who presented his credentials to 
President Alessandri on March 17, 1923. Sr. Malbran has previously 
represented his country in Portugal, the United States, Venezuela, 
Cuba, and Mexico. 

PHILADELPHIA GIVES SANTIAGO DE CHILE A FLAG.—On May 18, 
1923, Sr. don Beltran Mathieu, ambassador of Chile, accompanied by 
Madame de Mathieu and members of the embassy staff, visited the 
old home of Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia to receive for Santiago, 
the capital of Chile, an American flag presented to that city by the 
city of Philadelphia to be flown from the municipal building of the 
Chilean cGapital on the Fourth of July and the Tenth of September, 
the Independence Days of both countries. Sefior don Beltran 
Mathieu with his party was a guest of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, also visiting the Baldwin Locomotive Works, where the 
new electric engines to run from Valparaiso to Santiago are being 


constructed. 
COLOMBIA. 


CoLOMBIAN INFORMATION OFFICES.—Appointees have been selected 
by competitive examination to direct the information offices main- 
tained by Colombia in New York, London, and Hamburg. There 
are also offices in Paris and Barcelona. 

MonuMENT TO IRISH IN COLOMBIA’S INDEPENDENCE.—An article 
in the Boston Herald by the Colombian Consul in that city, Sr. 
Naranjo, says that a monument in honor of the thousands of Irish 
soldiers who aided Colombia to gain her freedom from Spain a 
century ago is to be raised in Bogota. Already there has been 
placed upon the facade of the national capitol a marble tablet inscribed 
in letters of gold with the story of these brave Irishmen’s deeds. 


CUBA. 


CuBAN Socrety or INTERNATIONAL Law.—The opening session of 
the sixth annual meeting of the Cuban Society of International 
Law was held on April 23, 1923, in the auditorium of the Cuban Red 
Cross building, the Secretary of State acting as chairman and 
delivering the inaugural address. 


GUATEMALA. 


NatTionaAL ARCHEOLOGICAL MusEuM.—The Government of Guate- 
mala has recently dispatched the first funds for the equipment of 
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the National Archeological Museum, to which the Field Museum of 
Chicago is to donate a collection of American and Asiatic specimens. 
The staff of the National Archeological Museum is undertaking the 
excavations in the indigene ruins and the preservation of historic 
monuments, as mentioned in the BULLETIN for October, 1922. Some 
articles of great interest have already been obtained for the museum. 


MEXICO. 


Mexican NicHt.—The Pan American Association of Students of 
Georgetown University, of which an account was given in the April 
issue of the BuLueTin, held a most successful ‘‘ Mexican night” in 
the National Museum at Washington. Among the numbers on the 
program were addresses on Mexico and Mexican art and selections 
by Mexican musicians. 

TourRIsTs FROM CaALirorniA.—A party of 87, consisting of prom- 
inent members of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco and 
their families, headed by Mr. E. O. MacCormick, vice president of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and Judge William H. Langdon, of 
the California Court of Appeals, visited Mexico in April, bearing from 
their organization cordial greetings to President Obregén and other 
dignitaries. Many entertainments were planned for the visitors, who 
were unanimous in expressions of praise and gratitude for the warm 
hospitality -with which they were received and in the conviction 
that the commercial relations between Mexico and the United States 
would be increasingly important. The Americans were honored by 
being invited to lunch with President Obregén at Chapultepec 
Castle. ‘A true friendship,’’ said one of the American speakers on 
this occasion, “‘may be built on the basis of friendly commercial 
intercourse.” 

First AMBASSADOR OF Brazit In Mexico.—In accordance with 
the action of Brazil last March raising its legation in Mexico to an 
embassy, the first ambassador, in the person of Dr. Raul Regis de 
Oliveira, has been appointed to the post. Upon presenting his 
credentials early this year, the ambassador was given a most cordial 
welcome by President Obregén. 


URUGDAY. 


TRIBUTE TO Jos& ENRIQUE Ropdé.—The obelisk erected on Rod6é 
Avenue, in Salto, in memory of Sr. José Enrique Rod6, distinguished 
Uruguayan educator and writer, was unveiled on April 19. 

UNITED STATES SURGEONS.—On March 22, the party of American 
surgeons, headed by Dr. Franklin Mayo and Dr. Max Douglas, who 
have been visiting the hospitals of different countries in South 
America, arrived in Montevideo, where they were cordially enter- 
tained and shown the principal hospitals and clinics. One of the 
American surgeons, Dr. Case, gave a lecture on an aspect of radiology. 
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REPORTS RECEIVED TO MAY 28, 1923. 





Subject. 





ARGENTINA. 
Cereal prices week ending Mar. 8,1923........-.-.---------- 


Permanent live stock census of Province of Buenos Aires... 

New steamship line between Argentina, Chile, and Peru, 
via Montevideo. 

Proposed construction of branches of the La Plata-Merid- 
jan V Railway. 

Argentine cotton acreage in 1923...............------------ 

Argentine hide situation and cattle slaughtered Beware nels 

Reduction in Buenos Aires tramway fares........----.-.-- 


BRAZIL, 
Tonnage of foreign merchandise imported into the State 


of Rio Grande do Sul, through the port of Rio Grande, 
last six months of 1923. 


Authorization of contract for construction of hotelin Recife-|.-.-. 


Award of contract for completion of Port of Recife.......- 

Projected construction of electric-light plant in Assu, Rio 
Grande do Norte. 

Amusement park to be constructed in Recife.........------ 

Sugar shipments and crop prospects of Pernambuco, 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1923. 


Weekly report on shipping conditions in Pernambuco.....- Boe 


PRMATOMMPLS TAZ lee ene ee oye eerste cia sae ciemye wierd weclersicle 
ois from Pernambuco, quarter ended Mar. 


Movement of vessels and freight from Recife, week ending |- 


Apr. 2, 1923. 
Public works to be undertaken in the State of Pernambuco. 
Imports into the port of Para from all countries during 
January and February, 1923. 


CHILE. 


Statistical data for the year 1921 


Strait of Magellan traffic in 1922 


INiiratestatisticS <sajspiacee seas eee abies dete eiscjsiasisine ajsieele 
Spanish steamship line to west coast of South America. . 

Commerce of Tarapaca during March, 1928..........-.---- 
Exports from Antofagasta during March, 1923 
American steel products in demand in Chile seetiee see ecar 
Chile prohibits the exportation of scrap iron 
Clothing factory for Antofagasta..........-...-...--------- 
Foreign trade of Chile for calendar year 1922 


COLOMBIA. 
Report on commerce and industries for February, 1923.... 
Commerce and industries for March, 1923............-..-.- 


Exports for the month of February, 1923, compared with 
February, 1922. 

Colombian market for oil and gasoline engines. ........-.-- 

Business conditions for March, 1923 


COSTA RICA. 
Invoices) customs duties eteseaes eee oes ae tein ele 
INewisteamship\servicese-- sas - = ecsinen = eee inca Poets 
CUBA. 


Report on commerce and industries for January and Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 

Export of sugar through the ports of Matanzas and Car- 
denas for the quarter ending Mar. 31, 1923..............- 

March, 1923, report on commerce and industries 


Date. 


1923. 
Mar. 16 


Mar. 17 
Mar, 21 


Mar. 27 
Aor 

pr. 
Apr. 


wor 


Mar. 


Apr. 


17 
ll 


Apr. 
May 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 





Apr. 20 


Author. 





W. Henry Robertson, consul gen- 
eral at Buenos Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Samuel T. Lee, consul at Porto 
Alegre. 


C. R. Cameron, consul at Pernam- 
buco. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
E. M. Lawton, consul at Sao Paulo. 
C. R. Cameron. 


Do. 


Do. 
Geo. H. Pickerell, consul at Para. 


C. F. Deichman, consul general at 
Valparaiso. 

Austin C. Brady, consul at Punta 
Arenas. 

Ben C. Matthews, vice consul at 
Antofagasta. 

C. F. Deichman. 

Homer Brett, consul at Iquique. 

Ben C. Matthews. 

C. F. Deichman. 


Do. 
Ben C. Matthews. 
C, F. Deichman. 


M. L. Stafford, consul at Barran- 
qguilla. 
Leroy R. Sawyer, consul at Carta- 
gena. 
Do. 


M. L. Stafford. 
Do. 


Henry S. Waterman, consul at San 
Jose. 
Do. 


Carlton Bailey Hurst, consul gen- 
eral at Habana. 
James V. Whitfield, vice consul at 





Matanzas. 
Do. 
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Reports receiued to May 28, 19283—Continued. 


Subject. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Progress of the Sugar Zafra in the Dominican Republic.... 


ICON OMIC OLE SS ree ee TNE, AMAR CLS NS ei 


‘Tobacco Crop im Gistrict 2 S3ee usec ees sce at lee ee eee <6 


ECUADOR. 
Ecuador establishes a consulting Public Health Board..... 
Immigration station established in the island of Puna..... 
Report on commerce and industries for March, 1923.-...-... 
Imports of automotive vehicles in first quarter of 1923..... 
GUATEMALA. 
March report on commerce and industries.......-....----- 


Guatemala is not an exporter of railway ties.........-...-. 
The market for paints in Guatemala............-.....-.--- 


HAITI. 

Refrigerating and ice-making plants in Haiti.............- 
Means and methods of cooking in Haiti....-...........-.. 
HONDURAS. 

Modification of customs tariffs. ..-.........5.2205--s20+--05 
Rainfall statistics (San Juancito)............:.+----------- 
MEXICO. 

Present conditions of the Tehuantepec National Railroad. 
Declared exports of coffee from Salina Cruz for April...... 
NICARAGUA. 


March, 1923, report on commerce and industries..........- 
Mahogany and cedar production in Nicaragua...........-- 


PANAMA. * 


5 + - \ 
March report on commerce and industries. .-........------ 
Increase in exports of bananas from Colon-Cristobal...... 


PARAGUAY. 
Annual report on commerce and industries of Paraguay 
for the year 1922. ) 
PERU. 

General description of Peruvian trade for March, 1923. . ..- 
Old official time to be resumed on Apr. 10, 1923............ 
SALVADOR. 

Electric light company, authorized ..........-..-------.--- 


Proposed budget for the fiscal year 1923-24. ...........---- 
April, 1923, report on commerce and industries..........-- 


URUGUAY. 
Uruguayan foreign commerce for the year 1922...........-.. 
Bales of sheepskins shipped at Montevideo from Aug. 1, 
1922, to Mar. 31, 1923. 
Excerpts from March report on commerce and industries. - 
VENEZUELA. 
Excerpts from annual report of commerce and industries 


for 1920 and 1921. 
Coffee shipments for March, 1923...........--.- eet ARNE 











Date. 


Author. 





Apr. 16 
Apr. 17 


Mar. 26 
BrP Ko ewes 
Apr. 23 


Apr. 21 
Apr. 27 


Apr. 13 
Apr. 19 


Apr. 28 
May 7 


Apr. 10 
Apr. 27 


Apr. 16 
Apr. 21 


Mar. 15 


Apr. 2 
Apr. 8 


Apr. 13 
Apr. 21 


Mar. 5 


Apr. 13 


Apr. 18 


Mar. 15 
Apr. 11 





SGOe ar 











Charles Bridgham Hosmer, consul 
at Santo Domingo City. 
W. A. Bickers, consul at Puerta 
Flnfe: 
oO. 


Frederic W. Goding, consul general 
at Fe ier 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Arthur C. Frost, consul at Gaute- 
tele City. 
0. 


Do. 


Robert Dudley Longyear, vice con- 
sul at Port au Prince. 

Damon C. Woods, consul at Cape 
Haitien. 


Robert L. Keiser, consulat Teguci- 
galpa. : 
A. K. Sloan, consul at La Ceiba. 


George E. Seltzer, vice consul at 
Ree Cruz. 
0. 


Harold Playter, consul at Corinto. 
Wee W. Heard, consul at Blue- 
elds. 


George Orr, consul at Panama City. 
Julius D. Dreher, consul at Colon. 


Harry Campbell, consul at Asun- 
cion. 


E. C. Guyant, consul in charge, 
pale aaa 
0. 


Lynn W. Franklin, consul at San > 


Salvador. 
Do. 
Do. 


David J. D. Myers, consul at Mont- 
enicae. 
0. 


Do. 


S. J. Fletcher, vice consul at La 
Guaira. 

John O. Sanders, consul at Marae 
caibo. 








PUBLICATIONS ADDED TO THE CoLUMBUS MemorIAL LIBRARY. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Anuario del Instituto Geografico Militar. Cuarto Volumen, 1915-1919. Buenos, 
Aires, Talleres Graficos del Instituto Geogr4fico. Militar, 1922. maps. illus. 
vili, 281 p. 4°. 

Condiciones de ingreso. Planes de estudios de los cursos diurnos y nocturnos. 
Revalida de titulos extranjeros. Escuela Industrial de la Nacién. Buenos 
Aires, Talleres Graficos Argentinos de L. J..Rosso y Cia., 1922. 20p. 4°. 

Memoria correspondiente al ejercicio del afio 1922. Bolsa de Comercio de Rosario. 
Entre Rios, Tip. Castaing & Cia., 1923. 246, (1) p. 8°. 

Memoria del ministro de justicia e instruccién publica afio 1921-1922. Tomos 1-2. 
Buenos Aires, L. J. Rosso y Cia., 1922. 4°. 2 vols. 


BOLIVIA. 


Opinién en los Estados’ Unidos sobre el problema del Pacifico. Resumen de 
editoriales de los principales periddicos y de declaraciones hechas por senadores y 
representantes al congreso y por otras personas de importancia en los Estados 
Unidos. (Traduccién del Inglés.) New York, por la ‘‘Bolivian Port Restoration 
League,”’ [1922]. 67p. 8°. 

BRAZIL. 


Anexos dos memérias do Instituto de Butantan. Sec¢io de botanica. Vol. 1, Fasc. 
VI. Novembro, 1922. Sao Paulo, Comp. Melhoramentos de 8S. Paulo, 1922. 
ste Det) So) 

Relatorio pelo ministro de estado de viacao e obras publicas, anno de 1921. Rio de 
Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1922. viii, 431 p. 8°. 


CHILE. 


Chile. Estudio histérico, geografico y econémico. Por Luis Pérez P. Santiago de 
Chile, Talleres del Instituto Geografico Militar, 1923. illus. map. 228 p. 12°. 

Chile econdédmico 1922. Poblacién, hacienda ptiblica, agricultura, minerfa, indus- 
trias, ferrocarriles, navegacién, bancos, comercio internacional. [Por Pedro 
Luis Gonzales.] Santiago de Chile, Soc. Imp. y Lit. Universo, 1922. map. 24p. 
ASN 





Samein French. 1922. 
COLOMBIA. 


Informe de la comisién liquidadora de cuentas pendientes entre la nacién y el departa- 
mento de Cundinamarca, 1922. Bogota, Imprenta de ‘“‘La Luz,” 1922. Ixvi. 
40p. 4°. 

COSTA RICA. 


Ley de seguros, 1922. San José, Imprenta Nacional, 1923. 28 p. 8°. 
CUBA. 


Distrito metropolitano de la capital de la reptiblica; una apelacién a la Habana gran- 
diosa. Antecedentes para una ponencia ante la comisién codificadora nacional. 
Por el miembro de la misma Dr. F. Carrera Justiz. Enero de 1923. Habana, 


Imprenta ‘‘La Prueba,” 1923. 58p. 8°. 
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Historia de la arqueologia indocubana. Por Fernando Ortiz. Publicado en ‘“‘Cuba 
Contemporanea,’’ Septiembre y Octubre de 1922. Tomo XX, Nims. 117 y 118. 
Habana, Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo XX,” 1922. 107, (1) p. 8°. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Manifiesto que al pueblo Dominicano dirije el Lic. Feo. J. Peynado. Santiago de los 
Caballeros, Enero 6 de 1923. 16p. 4°. 

Memoria de la labor rendida en el distrito Santiago No. 10, Santiago, Reptblica 
Dominicana. Desde el 1 de enero al 31 de diciembre de 1922. Departamento de 
Sanidad y Beneficencia. Santiago, Imp. L. H. Cruz, Comercio 32. 1923. 
illus. 66, (6) p. 8°. 

GUATEMALA. 


[Descriptive pamphlet of the Republic of Guatemala.] Guatemala, Tip. ‘‘Latina,’’ 
1922. illus. pls. map. 29p. 4°. é; 

Report on the economic and financial conditions in Guatemala. February, 1922. 
By Mr. G. L. Rogers. London, printed and published by His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1922. 35p. 8°. 


HONDURAS. 


Memoria de instruccién publica, 1921-1922. Tegucigalpa, Tip. Nacional, 1923. 
44p. 4°. 

MEXICO. 

Artes populares en México. Volumen 1-2. [Por] Dr. Atl. Publicaciones de la Sria. 
de Industria y Comercio. México, Editorial Cultura, 1922. pls. col. pls. 4°. 
2 vols. 

Boletin estadistico del estado de Chihuahua. Ntim.1. [Afios de 1910 a 1921.] For- 
mado por la seccién de estadistica de la secretaria de gobierno. Chihuahua, 
I mprenta del Gobierno del Estado, 1922. 96 p. 8°. 

Documentos relaciones con la legislacién petrolera Mexicana. Segundo Tomo. 
Secretaria de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo, México, 1922. vi, 999 p. 4°. 
Escuela de verano. Curso para estudiantes extranjeros. Segundo afio. Dos ciclos: 
12 de julio a 25 de agosto, 26 de julioa 9 de setiembre. México, Universidad 

Nacional de México, 1922. illus. map. 16p. 12°. 

Mexican southland, by Kamar al-Shimas pseud. [Norton F. Brand.] An account 
of the author’s wanderings upon, and of the plants, animals, people, commerce, 
and industries of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Fowler, Ind., Benton review 
shop, 1922. maps. pls. xviii, 327 p. 8°. 

Movimiento educativo en México. Universidad Nacional de México. México, 
Direccién de Talleres Graficos, 1922. 648, (1) p. 4°. 

Notes on the dances, music and songs of the ancient and modern Mexicans. By 
Auguste Genin. From the Smithsonian report for 1920. pages 657-678. Wash- 
ington, 1922. pls. 8°. 

Orientaciones del pensamiento en Méjico. Conferencia dada en el salén de actos 
de la Universidad por D. José Vasconcelos el dia 5 de octubre de 1922. Cérdoba, 
Est. Grdfico A. Biffignandi, 1922. 43, (7) p. 12°. 


NICARAGUA. 
Memoria de Instruccién Publica presentada al congreso nacional, 1922. Managua, 
Tip. y Encuadernacién Nacionales, 1922. xvii, 287 p. 8°. 
PARAGUAY. 


Importacién y exportaciéy de acuerdo a la nomenclatura de Bruselas, Afio 1920. 
Direccién general de estadistica. [Asuncién.] Imprenta Nacional, 1920. 16 
De fulZe. 
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Report on the economic and financial conditions in Paraguay. September, 1922. 
By Mr. Frederick W. Paris. London, printed and published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1922. 20p. 8°. 


PERU. 


Estadistica del comercio especial del Peri en el afio 1921. Publicacién oficial. 
Estadistica General de Aduanas, Callao, 1922. fold. tables. xxxii, 278, xxi 
pe a>. 

Report on the finances, industry and trade of Peru. September, 1922. By Mr. 
A. J. Hill. London, printed and published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 


1923. 24p. 8°. 
UNITED STATES, 


Beauty and glory of the name America. The American epic. Argument, narrative, 
and scenario for an educational and entertaining motion-picture play, pageant, 
and panorama. By Heinrich Charles. New York, published by Charles Pub- 
lishing Co., 1918. 68 p. 8°. 

Der deutsche ursprung des namens Amerika. Von Heinrich Charles. New 
York, 1922. 199 (2)p. 8°. 

Carnegie foundation for the advancement of teaching, Seventeenth annual report of 
the president and of the treasurer. New York, 1922. vii, 21lp. 4°. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor 1921. [By] Lindley D. Clark and 
Daniel F. Callahan. Washington, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1922. xii, 
352 p. 8°. 

Digest of appropriations for the support of the government of the United States for 
the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. ... Washington, Treasury 
Department, 1922. vii, 571p. 4°. 

First annual American historical revue and motion-picture exposition. Monroe doc- 
trine centennial. Commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of the Monroe 
doctrine 1823-1923. Directed and supervised by the Motion Picture Revue & 
Exposition, 1923. illus. [20] p. 8°. 

Flora of Santa Catalina Island (California). By Charles Frederick Millspaugh and 
Lawrence William Nuttall. Chicago, Field Museum of Natural History, 1923. 
pls. map. 413 p. 8°. (Publications 212, Botanical Series, Vol. V.) 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. New York., 

[Publications]. | 

Guide to the museum. First floor, 1922. 222 p. 12°. 

Guide to the museum, Second floor, 1922. 251 p. 12°. 

Guide to the collection from the West Indies, 1922. 38 p. 12°. 

Aims and objects of the museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
102203 ee 

List of publications of the museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
1922. °939) pao: 

Jade in British Columbia and Alaska, and its use by the natives. By George 
T. Emmons, 1923. col. pls. 53 p. 12°. 

Nature and sources of the law. By John Chipman Gray. Second edition from the 
author’s notes by Roland Gray, LL. B. New York, The Macmillam Company. 
1921. xviii, 348 p. 8°. 

Principles underlying radio communication. (Second edition.) Radio communica- 
tion pamphlet No. 40. Prepared by the Bureau of Standards. Revised to May 
24, 1921. Signal Corps, U. 8. Army. Washington, 1922. front. illus. 619 p. 
3s 

Report of the acting president of the Carnegie Corporation of New York for the year 
ended September 30, 1922. New York, 1922. front. vi, 80p. 8°. 
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Report of the Federal Trade Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. 
Washington, 1922. iv,169p, 8°. 

Report of the Rede Trade Commission on methods and operations of grain eee 
Vol. 1 Interrelations and profits. May 16, 1922. Washington, 1922. xxix 
IPB) tele 

Steamship services from United States ports. [By] W. R. Long. Washington, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Miscellaneous Series, No. 116. 1922, 
107'p,. 8”. 

GENERAL BOOKS. 

American library directory, 1923. A classified list of 9,200 libraries with names of 
librarians. New York, R. R. Bowker Co., 1923. 303 p. 4°. 

Annuaire international de législation agricole, 1921. Rome, Imprimerie de L’Insti- 
tute International D’ Agriculture, 1922. 1,330 p. 4°. 

Centre Européen de la dotation Cee pour la paix internationale, 1911-1921. 
Paris, 24, Rue Pierre Curie, 1921. 109 (1) p. 8°. 

Coumeaal system. An economic interpretation. By Eli F. Heckscher, D. Phil. 
Edited by Harald Westergaard. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1922. xvi, 420 p. 4°. 

Fifth Pan American conference at Santiago, Chile, March 25, 1923, and former con- 
ferences. New York, Chile-American Association, 1923. 24 p. 12°. 

Hispanic-American ideals, An address delivered at the banquet of the tenth national 
convention of Alpha Sigma Phi, held in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, II1., 
September 14,.1921. By John Driscoll Fitz-Gerald, Ph. D. Litt. D. Re- 
printed from the Tomahawk. Vol. 19, No. 4, August, 1922. 15 p.. 8°. 

Inquisition in the Spanish dependencies. Sicily, Naples, Sardinia, Milan, The 
Canaries, Mexico, Peru, New Granada. By Henry Charles Lea, LL. D., 8. T. D. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922. xvi, 564 p. 8°. 

International labour conference. Third session, Geneva, 1921. Vol. 1-2. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1921. 4°. 2 vols. Text in English and French. 

Liga de las naciones y paz perpetua. Por Luis Lagarrigue. Santiago de Chile, 
Imprenta El Globe, 1922. 14 p. 12°. 

Pan American conference of women. Called by the National league of women voters, 
April 20-26, 1922. Baltimore, Md. illus. 85p. 4°. 

Report to the governments of the republics, members of the Pan American Union, 
on the work of the Union since the close of the fourth international conference 
of American States. Covering the period 1910 to 1923. Submitted by the 
Director General of the Pan American Union in accordance with a resolution 
of the fourth international conference of American States adopted at Buenos 
Aires, August 11, 1910. Washington, Pan American Union, 1923. 28p. 8°. 

South America to-day. Social and religious movements as observed on a trip to the 
southern continent in 1921. By Samuel Guy Inman. New York, Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America, 1921. 116 p. 8°. 

Special handbook for the use of the delegates. Fifth International Conference of 
American States. Prepared by the Pan American Union. Washington, 1922. 
TE Pe Sey 

Stories of South America. Historical and geographical. By E. C. Brooks. Rich- 
mond, Va. Johnson Publishing Company, 1922. map. illus. 272 p. 8°. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Caisse internationale de conversion. Régularistion du change monétaire. Par 

| Emilio Frers. Buenos Aires, Talleres Graf. de M. Bouxin, 1922. lip. 4°. 

Crisis ganadera Argentina. Conferencia dada en el Prince George’s Hall el dia lunes 
30 de octubre de 1922 por el Ing. Pedro T. Pagés. Buenos Aires, Imprenta 
**Gadola,”?\1922.. 102 p.. 12°. 
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Economic y finanzas de la nacién Argentina, Tomo 1, 1903-1916, Tomo IT, 1916-1922. 
Por Carlos F. Soares. Buenos Aires, Imp. Rodriguez Giles, 1916, 1922. 8°. 
vols. 

Naturaleza cuentos y relatos. [Por] W. Jaime Molins. Buenos Aires, Estab. Grafico 
“Qceana,’’ 1922. 210, lip. 12°. 

New Argentina. By W. H. Koebel. New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1923. 
front. pls. xxx, 276 p. 8°. 

Report on the financial and economic conditions of the Argentine Republic, Septem- 
ber, 1922. By Mr. H. C. Chalkley. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1922. 
Oslo 

BOLIVIA. 


Ciudad tnica. (Potosf). [Por] W. Jaime Molins. Buenos <Aires, Estab. Grdfico 
Oeeana,’? 192252105 U5 pe, 12°: 

Cuenta que presentada el tesorero general del estado Sucre a la asamblea legislativa 
en su reunién constitucional de 1923. Cumana, Imp. de ‘‘El Heraldo,”’ 1923. 
4°. pamp. 

BRAZIL. 


“Brazil” A centenary of independence 1822-1922. [By] J. C. Oakenfull. Freiburg 
i. B. Germany, C. A. Wagner, 1922. illus. map. vi, 826 p. 12°. 

Impress6es da commissio Rondon. Pelo Amilcar Botelho de Magalhies. Campinas, 
‘Vende-se na Casa Genoud, [1921]. illus. pls. x, 320 vip. 8°. 

Some observations on the cotton industry of Brazil. By Dr. Andrew M. Soule. An 
address before the National Agricultural Society of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, Were: 


HS O22 lis. eS Pp. 8. 
CHILE. 


Anuario estadistico de la Reptiblica de Chile. Oficina Central de Estadistica. San- 
tiago. 4°. 


Comercio Interior, 1919, 1920 y 1921. * Politica y Administracién, 1919 y 1920. Agricultura, 1919-20 
y 1920-21. Mineria’ y Metalurgia, 1920 y 1921. Demografia, 1920 y 1921. Communicaciones, 1920 y 
1921. Justicia, Policia y Criminalidad, 1920 y 1921. Industria Manufacturera, 1920 y 1921. 
iaciends, 1920, Beneficiencia, Medicina e Beat 1920. Instruccién, 1920. Comercio BADE, 
1921 1 vols. 


Chiloe sus bellezas y necesidades. Folleto del Centro Estudiantes de Chiloe 1922. 
Santiago de Chile, Imp. y Enc. ‘‘Claret,’? 1922. 38p. 8°. 

Historia de una famila chilena. La casa Luco. Por Ernesto Gdmez Laserna. Pub- 
licada en la Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
Universitaria, 1922. 55p. 8°. 

Liga Chilena de higiene social. Folleto. No. 1. Declaracion de principios y esta- 
tutos. 1920. 12°. 


No. 6. La defensa del ejército Chileno contra las enfermedades sociales. 1920. S°. No.7. Las 
bases cientificas de la profilaxia y del silabariodelarazo. No.1y No. 2. 1922. 12°. No. 15. Con- 
cepto cientifico moderno de la esclavitud blanco. 1922, 12°. No.17. Lacontinencia y lajuventud. 


Memoria presentada al mivisterio de hacienda por el director general del servicio de 
impuestos internos 1921. Santiago, Imprenta de la Direccién General de Im- 
puestos Internos, 1922. 8°. pamp. 

Memoria semestral del consejo de administracién del Banco Hipotocario de Chile. 
Correspondiente al segundo semestre, 1922. [Santiago, 1923.] [ll] p. 4°. 


COLOMBIA. 


Almanaque de los hechos Colombianos 0 anuario Colombino ilustrado de interés para 
la historia y la estadistica, 1920-1921. Tercer afio. Eduardo Lopez, [editor]. 
Bogota, Casa Editorial de Arboleda & Valencia, 1921. illus. 676 p. 4°. 

Comercio exterior de la Reptiblica de Colombia afio de 1918 y 1919. Direccién 
General de Estadistica. Bogotd, Imprenta Nacional, 1922 vy 1923. 4°. 2 vols. 
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Ley 45 de 1922 por la cual se reorganizan los servicios de informacién y propaganda 
en el exterior y decreto No. 1639 de 1922 por el cual se reglamenta la ley 45 de 
1922 y se abre un concurso. Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. 12 p. 8°. 

Report on the finance, industry and trade of the republic of Colombia to the end of 
September, 1921. By Lieut.-Col. G. W. Ehys-Jenkins. London, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1922. 25p. 8°. 


COSTA RICA. 


Ofrenda de las horas. Por Rafael Cortés Ch. San José, Imp. Borrase Hnos., 1922. 


front. port. 28p. 16°. 
CUBA. 


Cultivo herbaceo de plantas arboreas para producir abono verde y forraje la ‘‘Cassia 
Siamea Lamk.’’ Por el Dr. Mario Calvino. Habana, Montalvo, Cardenas & Co., 
1922., illus. .16p.. 8°. 

Enfermedades de las aves de corral y caponizacion. Por el Dr. Rafael de Castro y 
Ramirez. Habana, Montalvo, Cardenas & Co., 1922. illus. 41 p. 8°. 

Harina de yuca para hacer pan. Por el Dr. Mario Calvino. Habana, Montalvo, 
Cardenas & Co., 1922. illus. 14p. 8°. 

Quinientas toneladas anuales de forraje fresco mediante la yerba elefante de Rhodesia. 
Por el Dr. Mario Calvino. Habana, Imp. “‘Graphical Arts,’’? 1923. illus. 40 p. 
8°. 

ECUADOR. 

Ferrocarriles al Oriente. De Ambato al Curara y de Machala a Cuenca de Puerto 
Bolivar por Loja al Marajion. Por P. Jaramillo Alvarado. Quito, Imprenta y 
Enc. de la ‘‘Editorial—Quito,” 1922. (2) 178 p. 12°. 

Head hunters of the Amazon. Seven years of exploration and adventure. By 
F. W. Up de Graff. With a foreword by Kermitt Roosevelt. New York, Duffield 
and Company, 1923, front. pls. map. xvill, 337 p. 8°. 

Héroe epdnimo y otros poemas americanos. [Por] Alejandro Andrade Coello. Quito, 
Talleres Graficos Nacionales, 1922. 63,(1)p. 16°. 

Incautacion. An important financial essay. Its true meaning and economic func- 
tions. By V. E. Estrada. Guayaquil, Julio T. Foyain, Printer, 1923. diagr. 
AND ay Osis 

Indio Ecuatoriano. Contribucién al estudio de la sociologia nacional. Por P. Jara- 
millo Alvarado. Quito, Imp. y Enc. de la ‘‘Editorial—Quito,” 1922. citi, 
227, (4) p. 12°. 

Nombres de las calles de Cuenca y enhorabuenas a Bolivar y a Sucre. Por Ezequiel 
Marquez. Cuenca, Imp. de la Universidad del Azuay, 1922. 5lp. 8°. 


GUATEMALA. 
Heredosifilis conferencia lefda en la sociedad médica ‘‘José Felipe Flores.”” Por el 
Doctor Manuel Y. Arriola. Guatemala, Tip. Nacional, 1923. 24 p. 12°. 


HAITI. 


Report of the sixth fiscal period Haitian customs receivership, fiscal year 1922, Octo- 
ber 1, 1921, to September 30, 1922. Together with a summary of commerce for 
fiscal year. ... Washington, G. P. O., 1923. 27p. 8°. 


MEXICO. 


Anuario de estadistica fiscal 1919. Formado por la seccién de estadistica. Mexico, 
Departamento de Estadistica y Catastro, 1922. 209 p. 4°. 

Casa de salud del periodista. Fundacién de ‘‘El Universal.’’ Mexico, Talleres 
Linotipogr4ficos de la Compafiia Periodistica Nacional, 8. A. 1923. illus, 
19¢p.: 85. 
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Cédigo universitario afio 1922. Universidad Nacional de Mexico. Mexico, 
Imprenta del Museo Nacional de Arquelogia, 1922. 104 p. 8°. 

Cuauhtemoc. Por Luis Gonzalez Obregon. Mexico, Publicaciones de la Secretaria 
de Relaciones Exteriores, no date. 74,(1)p. 8°. 

Mexican bookplates. By Frederick Starr. Reprinted from The Bookplate Annual 
for 1923. illus. 4°. pamp. 

Mexico by Luis N. Morones. Mexico, 1922. Mexican art exhibition. Organized by 
the Secretary of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. Mexico, ‘‘El Modelo,’’ 1922, 
BEDS On. 

PANAMA. 


Memoria que el secretario de estado en el despacho de hacienda y tesoro presentada a 
la asamblea nacional de 1922. Panama, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. L, 359, 
XXvip. 4°. é 

Report presented by the secretary of state in the department of finance and treasury 
to the national assembly of 1922. Panama, National Printery, 1922. 45 p. 8° 


PERU. 


Archives de la asociacié6n Peruana para el progreso de la ciencia. Tomo 2, 1922. 
pls. diagrs. folds. 112 p. 8°. 

Leishmaniasis y Blastomicosis en America. Por el Dr. Edmundo Escomel. Lima, 
Imp. Americana, 1922. pls. 83p. 8°. 

Reglamento de ensefianza secundaria. Direccién general de instruccién. Lima, 
Talleres Tip. de la Penitenciaria, 1922. 1385p. 12°. 

Reglamento general de instrucciédn primaria. Aprobado por resolucién suprema No, 
1624. Direccién general de instruccién. Lima, Lit. e Imp. T. Scheuch, 1922. 
128,p.. 12°: 

Termas de Yura. Por el Doctor Edmundo Escomel. Lima, Oficina Tip. La 
Opinion Nacional, 1921. 155, (2) p. 8°. 

Vigt-cing cas d’abcPes hépatiques amibiens guéris par ]’émétine, sans intervention 
chirurgicle. Extrait du Bulletin de la Société de Pathologie Exotique, Tome 
XV, Séance du 12 Juillet 1922, No. 7. Paris, Masson & Cie., Editeurs, 1922. 
p- 537-510. 8°. 

SALVADOR. 


Mensaje dirigido a la asamblea nacional de El Salvador, 1923. San Salvador, 
Tmprenta Nacional, 1923. 47p. 4°. 


UNITED STATES, 


Annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution 1912-1913. Washington, 1922. illus. pls. 281 p. 4°. 

Annual report of the directors to the stockholders for the year ending December 31, 
1922. American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York, 1923. 43 (1) 
pe 4°. 

An Argentine’s impressions of the United States. Peculiarities in the organization 
of the family; Observations regarding some of the social problems of the day. 
By Enrique Gil. Reprinted from Inter-America for February, 1923, pages 135- 
145. New York, Doubleday, Page & Company, 1923. 8°. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. Year book 1922. Washington, Published by the 
Institution, January, 1923. xxii, 414p. 4°. 

Fourteenth census of the United States taken in 1920. Volume 7. Irrigation and 
drainage. General report and analytical tables and reports of states, with 
statistics for countries. Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1922. 741 p. 4°. 
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URUGUAY. 


Diario de sesiones de la H. Camara de Representantes. Sesiones ordinarias de la 
XXVII legislatura. Junio 17 de 1921 a Junio de 1922. Montevideo, Imprenta 
Nacional, 1922. 4°. 7 vols. : 

Report on the economic and financial conditions in Uruguay, November, 1921. By 
Capt. Eric C. Buxton. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1922. 40p. 8°. 


VENEZUELA. 


Discurso de orden leido en la sesién solemme commemorativa del centenario de Pas- 
teur. Por el Dr. David Lobo. 27 de diciembre de 1922. Caracas, Tip. Ameri- 
cana, [1922]. 15 p. 8°. 

Exposicién del gobernador al consejo municipal de Caracas on enero de 1923. Caracas, 
Guttenberg, 1923. xlix, 145 p. 4°. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


Brussels financial conference, 1920. The recommendations and their application. A 
review after two years. Vol. 1-2. Economic and finance section, December, 
1922. Genéve, Imp. Alb. Kundig. 8°. 2 vols. 

Constitucién de la ¢omunidad Latino-Americana. Proyecto pendiente desde la 
cuarta conferencia Panamericana de Buenos Aires; reproducido con ocasién de la 
quinta conferencia Panamericana de Santiago de Chile. Por Francisco de Paula 
Soria. Quito, Imprenta Libreria y Papeleria ‘‘Editorial Artes Graficos, 1923. 
40p. 8°. 

Digest of international law as embodied in diplomatic discussions, treaties and other 
international agreements, international awards, the decisions of municipal courts, 
and the writings of jurists, and especially in documents, published and unpub- 
lished, issued by presidents and secretaries of state of the United States, the 
opinions of the attorneys-generals, and the decisions of courts, federal and state. 
By John Bassett Moore. Vol. 1-8. Washington, G. P. O., 1906. 4°. 8 vols. 

Effects of the war upon French economic life. A collection of five monographs. 
Edited by Charles Gide. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1923, 197 p. 4°. 

English text of articles of the Buenos Aires convention of August 20, 1920. Habana, 
Unién Internacional Americana de la Habana para la Proteccién de las Marcas 
de Fabrica y de Comercio. 5p. 8°. 

Financing in the United States of public works in Latin America. A paper presented 
to the International Engineering Congress at Rio de Janeiro in September, 1922. 
By F. Lavis. 16p. 8°. 

Informe presentado por el Doctor Pablo Garcfa Medina, delegado de la republica de 
Colombia. Bogot4, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. front. 80p. 8°. 

Institute of international education. Fourth annual report of the director. New 
York, February 10, 1923. 18, (2) p. 8°. © 

International exhibition and congress of social economy to be held at Buenos Aires in 
September 1924. Rome, L’Universelle, Imprimerie Polyglotte, [1923]. 14p. 8°. 

Manuel of collections of treaties and of collections relating to treaties. By Denys 
Peter Myers, A. B. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1922. xlvii, 585p. 8°. 

Mastery of French direct method. Book one. A series of lessons, including a simple 
key to pronunciation, which will enable the student to read and understand the 
language, and through his power to speak correctly, will give him the confidence 
to express histhoughtsin French. ByG.P.Fougeray. Syracuse, N. Y., Iroquois 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1922. xxxvii, 393 p. 8°. 

Publications issued by the League of Nations. This catalogue is periodically revised 
and sent regularly to anyone desiring it. Geneva, Publication Department, 
League of Nations, 1923. 19p. 12°. 
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Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders . . . for the year 
1922. London, Council House, No. 17, Moorgate. x, 413 p. 8°. 

Resefia histérica de la cuarentena. Por Francisco Pefia Trejo. New York, 1922. 
80p. 4°. 

Voz humana (El libro de todos). Por Enrique O’Neill. Barcelona, Casa Editoria] 
Maucci, no date. 397, (1) p.. 8°. 

Vuelta ala juventud. Tradiciones literarias y progresos cientificos modernos. Por 
Vicente Gay y P. Arias Carvajal. Barcelona, Casa Editorial Maucci, no date. 
240 p. 8°. 

MAPS. 

Carta geogrifica de la Reptiblica del Ecuador. Por J. Gualberto Pérez. Afio 1922. 
Escala 1: 1,000,000. Size 364 x 504 inches. Quito, Lit. e Bellas Artes, Luis 
Benitez M., dibujante. 

Topographische kaart van Curacgaoin 18 bladen. Schaal1 : 20,000. Lith. J. Smulders 
& Co. den Haag. [1922.] [18 sheets each 14 x 144 inches.] 


NEW PERIODICALS. 
[ Not heretofore listed.] 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 


Fomento Fabril e Industrial, Buenos Aires. Weekly. Afio 9, No. 146, January 10, 
1923. 

Indicador. (Revista dedicada a la Industria Textil.) Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
Tomol. No. 3, October 1922. 

Revista de la Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales. Buenos Aires, Quarterly. 
Tomo 1, No. 1, October-December 1922. 


BOLIVIA. 


Porvenir. (Politico, Literario, Comercial e Industrial.) Magdalena. Semimonthly,. 
Afio 14. No. 246. July 15, 1922. 

Reforma. La Paz. Daily. Afio2. No. 531. October 29, 1922. 

Republica. (Organo del Partido Republicano.) La Paz. Daily. Afio2. No. 387. 
October 15, 1922. 


4 


BRAZIL. 


Directoria de Hygiene do Estado do Rio Grande do Sul. (Demographia Sanitaria da 
Capital.) Rio Grande do Sul. Quarterly. 1st quarter 1922. 


CHILE. 
Asociacién de Productores de Salitre de Chile. Valparaiso. Monthly. No.12. 1922. 
COLOMBIA, 


Boletin de Estadistica de Bogoté. (Organo de la Oficina de Estadistica Municipal.) 
Bogoté. Vol. 2. No.2. March 31, 1921. 

Noticias de Colombia. Bogoté. December 24, 1922. 

Revista de Higiene Social. (Organo de la ‘‘Liga Antialcohdlica Nacional.) Santa 
Marta. Afio2. No.1. January, 1923. 

Revista de Instruccién Publica. (Organo de la Direccion del Ramo.) Barranquilla. 
Afio7. No. 116. May-June, 1922. 


CUBA, 


Celuloide. Havana. Monthly. Afiol. No.4. November, 1922. 
Revista de Derecho Internacional. (Organo del Instituto Americano de Derecho 
Internacional.) Havana. Afiol. Tomol. June 31, 1922. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


El Radical. (Interdiario Politico y de Intereses Generales, Adscrito al Partido 
Nacional.) Every other day. Santo Domingo. Third Epoch. Afiol. No.1. 


November 14, 1922. 
ECUADOR. 


Anales de la Sociedad Médico-Quirtirgica del Guayas. Guayaquil. No. 12. Octo- 
ber, 1921. 

Boletin de la Camara de Comercio, Agricultura e Industria. (Revista del Mercado 
Importacién y Exportacién.) Quito. Second Epoch. No.1. October 1, 1922. 

Dia. Quito. Daily. Afiol0. No. 2846. October 10, 1922. 


HONDURAS. 


Inter America. (Semanario independiente-Organo de Ciencia, Arte, Literatura, 
Agricultura, Industria, Comercio, Navegacién, Banca y Pedagogfa.) Weekly. 
Afiol. No.2. November 5, 1922. 


MEXICO. 


Arte y Deportes. Guadalajara. Weekly. Tomol. No.1. January 21, 1923. 

Aztec Call. (Organ of the Rotary Club of the City of Mexico.) Mexico. Vol. 2. 
No. 13. January, 1923. j : 

Boletin de la Secretaria de Educacién Publica. Mexico, D. F. Tomo l. No. 2. 
September, 1922. 

Idea. Colima. Tomo3. No. 106. January 28, 1923. Weekly. 

Universal Ilutrado. Mexico City. Afio6. No. 295. January 4, 1923. Weekly. 


NICARAGUA. 
Faces y Facetas. Managua. Afiol. No.1. July 27, 1922. Weekly. 
PERU. 
Automovilismo. Lima. Afiol. No.2. October, 1922. Monthly. 
SALVADOR. 


Boletin del Consulado General de El Salvador. San José, Costa Rica. Afiol. No. 
1. September 15, 1922. 

Boletin Municipal. (Organo del Ayuntamiento de San Salvador.) Afio 22. No. 9. 
September 30, 1922. Monthly. 

Revista del Istmo. San Salvador. Afio 1. No. 1. November 1, 1922. Semi- 


monthly. 
URUGUAY. 


Vida Rural. (Organo de la Compafia y de las Asociaciones Rurales Noroeste del 
Uruguay.) Salto. Afiol. No.1. September, 1923. Monthly. 
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VALUES OF THE BASIC MONETARY 
UNITS OF THE COUNTRIES OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN 
UNITED STATES GOLD AND IN 




















PANAMERICANOS!} 

Country. Standard.| Unit. | Vaicannal U. 8 Geld. | 
(AR GENDINAG ie ety) el cll C@Gl 5 = ol HED oo - 4. 82 $0. 965 
BOHM. 56 6 oo oo oO Gold . . .| Boliviano. 1.95 0. 389 
BRAZIL circ, ce Gs ot ceteotestbep | Gold. ..| Milreis. . 2.73 0. 546 
CHIER Octo lacnweneen mone Goldeeanimeesonen. 1.83 0.365 
COLOMBIAY “Sa apie Gold i-n-i|eSOmenr. 4, 87 0.973 
COSTAME IC AME menos ini Gold ...| Colén... 2. 33 0. 465 
hor aig coc Goeamalots Gold. . .| Peso . 5.00 1. 000 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC . .| Gold. ..| Peso... 5. 00 1. 000 
IOWADOR 6 6 6 6 0 0 0 5 ol GO 6 5 oi] SWE, 6 5 2. 43 0. 487 
ChOAIIVNWN, 5 6 5 56 6 OO Silver . | Peso2. .. 2.39 0. 479 
1S LN GN Ue upas oe OIE moucaneecien Gold . . .| Gourde. . 1.00 0. 200 
FVONDURAS Me euecntiicncclne Silver ..| Peso2. .. 2.39 0.479 
IWWOBG (YO) 56 15 16 oo oro. 0.6 Goldin seSOmene 2.49 0. 498 
INICARAGUAN een eee) nen. Gold . . .| Cérdoba . 5. 00 1. 000 
IEVANUAIMEAS (2s Cee tema ay eats Gold . . .| Balboa. . 5. 00 1. 000 
EVASRUAG TAY: 8h ntsy cynien eer fe Goldy 3 3) Beso). - 4, 82 0. 965 
IER Ui at ates ences ones ve iene Goldie lollbraesems 24. 33 4. 866 
SVUAPADOI, 5 5 600000 Goldw a), Colont.- 2. 50 0. 500 
UNITED STATES...... Coldiee|eDollansle 5.00 TNOOO Ne 
WRU GUAYs i seu) oleic ee (GoldWeaees) acSOmemone B I2/ 1. 034 | 
VENEZUELA. ....... | Gold. . .| Bolivar. . 0. 97 0.193 | 

















1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-\merican High Commission at a 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
- 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. Value given as of 
April 1, 1923. 

3 The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 
measures. 











LENGTH. SURFACE MEASURE. | 
Centimeters aeneme a neem 0.39 inch Square meter. ... . 10.26 sq. feet | 
Me Cerise ute Sucmeceltenney i) erbe 3.28 feet IBICIERD 5 0 0 0 0 6 0 6 2.47 acres 
Kalometen® ) seo-ticiee vee 0. 62 mile Square kilometer . . . 0.38sq. mile 
LIQUID MEASURE. DRY MEASURE. 
MILER eyucstetieasnorcu sees 1.06 quarts ETS) Oncaea fe ia Ronee 0.91 quart 
Ee CLoliter meme 26.42 gallons | Hectoliter. ..... . 2.84 bushels 
W EIGHT—A VOIRDUPOIS. | WEIGHT—TROY. 
Gram\aacmen cane 1G,2O) eae || CNS 6 S56 5 6 6 5 15.42 grains 
Keillogramirs ean EO jorymaels | INN 6 ng on oc 32.15 ounces 
Quinta 220. 46 pounds | INGeepPiEN 6 5s 6 oo 5 2. 68 pounds 
MODs obo oo oo 2204.6 pounds | 
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GOVERNING:BOARD-OF-THE 
PAN AMERICAN 
UNION 


CHARLES Evans Huaues, Secretary of State of the 
United States, Chairman ex officio. 


AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Brazileeesoen seo ee Snhr. Dr. AuGuUSTO COCHRANE DE ALENCAR, 
Office of Embassy, 1603 H Street, Washington, D.C. 


hile. Mer oias poe eee Sefior Don BELTRAN MATHIEU, 
Office of Embassy, 2223 R Street, Washington, D.C. 


Witsc@t a oc sesn5s eee 
Office of Embassy, 2829 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 


3X0) bint oes on etan Semere Sioa Sefior Don ADOLFo BatiiviANn.! 
Colombiaeees- see eee Sefior Dr. ENRIQUE OLAYA, 

Office of Legation, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
CostagRicases--eeeeee es Sefior Don J. RAFAEL OREAMUNO, 


Office of Legation, 2201 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Dominican Republic...Sefior Don Emmio C. JouBERT, 
Office of Legation, 1631 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Hcuad orc: Sasso Sefior Dr. RarageL H. Evizaupe.' 
Guatemalaessssseeer cee Sefior Don Francisco SANCHEZ LaTouR, 

Office of Legation, 1721 Q Street, Washington, D.C. 
ails pee nero es Mons. Lron DeEszan, 

Office of Legation, 2162 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Hondurasseeese eee ee Sefior Dr. SALVADOR CORDOVA, 

Office of Legation, The Northumberland, Washington, D. C. 
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HE Fifth International Conference of American States marks 
an important step forward in the development of Pan 
American cooperation. The record of positive, practical 
achievement in bringing about concerted action amongst 

the Republics of the American Continent in the solution of their 
common problems is both larger in yolume and more important in 
its immediate and ultimate consequences than that of any of the four 
preceding conferences. 

An analysis of the deliberations and conclusions of the five Pan 
American conferences that have been. held since 1889 discloses the 
fact that the outstanding purpose of these conferences has been to 
secure greater unity of action between the American Republics for 
the purpose of fostering closer commercial ties, to lay the foundations 
for closer cultural relations, and to bring about interchange of experi- 
ence and, wherever possible, uniformity of action in the solution of 
those economic and social problems common to all the countries of 
America. The delegates have assembled for the purpose of discussing 
those problems which afford opportunity for united action and 
toward the solution of which each country is in a position to 


contribute its due share. 
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The program of the Santiago conference, in marked contrast with 
its immediate predecessor (the Buenos Aires conference of 1910), con- 
tained anumber of political questions upon which public interest was 
concentrated. The most important of these and the one which 
aroused the deepest popular interest, was Topic XII, reading as 
follows: 


Consideration of the reduction and limitation of military and naval expenditures 
on some just and practicable basis. 


On this question no definite conclusion was reached by the con- 
ference. The reasons for the absence of a continental conclusion on 
this important subject are readily apparent upon examination of the 
conditions confronting the conference at the time of its assembling. 
In February, 1923—that is to say, a month prior to the assembling of 
the Santiago conference—the five Central American countries had 
reached a definite agreement relative to their land and naval arma- 
ment. The status of naval armament of the United States had been 
fixed by the Washington Conference. It soon developed that the 
only countries represented at the Santiago conference immediately 
concerned in the question of limitation of armament were Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile. Of these three, Chile announced that she was 
prepared to accept any conclusions to which Argentina and Brazil 
would give assent. The discussion, therefore, narrowed itself to an 
interchange of views between Argentina and Brazil. 

The fact that these two countries were unable to reach a definite 
agreement does not indicate that no such agreement will be reached. 
The frank interchange of views which took place at Santiago gave 
rise to the impression amongst the delegates to the conference that 
the two Governments concerned, animated as they are by a desire to 
avoid rivalry of armaments, will soon be able to reach an under- 
standing through special agreement. 

Another question of a political character confronting the conference 
was contained in Topic X of the program, reading as follows: 

Consideration of the best means to give wider application to the principle of the 
judicial or arbitral settlement of disputes between the Republics of the American 

Continent. 

In dealing with this question the conference, after prolonged 
committee discussions, reached the conclusion that the first step to 
be taken was to make continental in scope the plan for a system of 
conciliation in the settlement of inter-American disputes and, with 
this end in view, agreed upon a treaty which extends to all the American 
Republics a system of conciliation at once both practical and effective. 
This treaty will undoubtedly prepare the way for a further step at 
the sixth conference, to be held at Habana, toward the continental 
application of the principle of international arbitration. 
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After careful deliberation, the conference reached a similar con- 
clusion relative to a number of questions of public law submitted to 
the conference. In the consideration of such questions as Topics XIV 
and XV, on the “Rights of aliens resident within the jurisdiction 
of any of the American Republics,” and the “Status of children of 
foreigners born within the jurisdiction of any of the American Repub- 
lies,” the conference reached the conclusion that these subjects 
should be considered by a special assembly of jurists, and with this 
end in view reorganized the International Commission of Jurists, 
entrusting to this commission the important duty of formulating 
definite projects for the acceptance of the American Republics 
at the next International Conference of American States. 

The two remaining political questions contained in the program, 
namely, Topics [IX and XVI, read as follows: 


TX. 


Consideration of measures tending toward closer association of the Republics 
of the American Continent with a view to promoting common interests. 


XVI. 


Consideration of the questions arising out of an encroachment by a non-American 
power on the rights of an American nation. 


With reference to these two questions the conference was of the 
opinion that they should be made the subject of detailed and careful 
study and analysis in order that definite action may be taken by a 
future conference. With this end in view the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union was entrusted with the duty of preparing 
definite projects to be submitted to the sixth conference, to be held 
at Habana, Cuba, within the next five years. 

With the exception of the question of international arbitration, 
the inclusion of political questions in the program of the Pan American 
conference marks a distinct departure from the traditions of these 
conferences. The first four conferences devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to questions of a commercial and cultural nature, and it 
is in these two fields that the record of achievement of the Santiago 
conference is most notable. 

The commercial aspects of the conference are fully set forth in an 
illuminating article by one of the technical advisers of the delegation 
of the United States, Mr. Ralph H. Ackerman, which will be found 
on page 174 of this volume. This record indicates that the Santiago 
conference has carried commercial and economic cooperation between 
the American Republics to a distinctly higher plane of efficiency. 

In the domain of cultural achievement and in the solution of social 
problems the conference also made important contributions to Pan 
American cooperation. The conference clearly recognized that in 
. the field of education and social betterment it is necessary to secure 
the cooperation of highly trained experts assembled in special Pan 
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American conferences, each devoted to the consideration and to 
the formulation of plans for the solution of specific problems. With 
this end in view the conference provided for the convening of special 
assemblies to deal with such matters as: 

1. Secondary and university education. 

2. Inter-American sanitary cooperation. 
. Cooperation in combating agricultural and cattle diseases. 


(se) 


The conference furthermore provided for closer cooperation between 
the Republics of the American Continent in the conservation of 
archeological remains and in the preservation of those historical 
documents necessary to the construction of an adequate American 
history. It was provided, in a special resolution, that two arche- 
ological institutes be founded in those centers that had the greatest 
cultural influence prior to the discovery of America by Columbus; 
one of these institutes to be established in the Mexican and Central 
American region, the other in the Ecuadorean and Peruvian district. 
Under the provisions of this same resolution the Pan American 
Union was also requested to cooperate in the diffusion of archeological 
and historical studies, and to serve as an intermediary between 
museums, scientific societies, and specialists for the interchange of 
data, monographs, casts, and reproductions. As a result of the 
efforts of the Santiago conference, archeologists from all sections 
of the American Continent will be brought into close touch with one 
another, and their united effort in the preservation and conservation 
of archeological remains will be made effective. 

Finally, and by no means of least importance, the conference 
addressed itself to the question of the organization and powers of 
the Pan American Union. In fact, this question remained in the 
foreground throughout the sessions of the conference. In the 
organic act of the Pan American Union three changes of importance 
were introduced, which may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) It was provided by the conference that whenever, for any reason, a State, 
member of the Pan American Union, does not have a diplomatic representative 
at Washington, such State may appoint a special representative on the governing 
board of the Union. 

(2) Instead of conferring on the Secretary of State of the United States the chair- 
mansbip ex officio of the governing board, the conference provided that the 
chairman and vice chairman be elected by the board. 

(3) Provision was also made for the establishment by the governing board of a 
series of permanent commissions, designated as follows: 

(a) For the development of economic and commercial relations between the 

American Republics. 


(b) For the study of all matters relating to the international organization of 
labor in America. 


(c) For the study of questions relating to hygiene in the countries of the con- 
tinent. 

(d) For the development of intellectual cooperation, with special reference 
to cooperation between universities. 
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In addition, however, to these specific provisions contained in the 
resolution on the Pan American Union, the conference added greatly 
to the powers of the Union in a number of other special resolutions, 
entrusting to it additional functions relative to the special conferences 
to which reference has been made. 

Thus briefly summarized, it is evident that the record of the San- 
tiago conference is such as to give cause for real gratification to all 
those interested in the Pan American movement. Nothing of a 
spectacular nature was attempted, but every step taken was such as 
to command the enthusiastic approval of all the delegations. This 
is, after all, the best guaranty that the conclusions reached will be 
made effective in the domestic and foreign policy of the American 
Republics. 





OFFICIAL AGENDA 








i 
ONSIDERATION of the action taken by the participating 


countries, and of the application in each country of the con- 

ventions and resolutions of previous Pan American Con- 

ferences, with special reference to the convention concern- 
ing trade-marks, and the convention on literary and artistic copy- 
right, signed at Buenos Aires, August 20, 1910. 


‘ie 


Organization of the Pan American Union on the basis of a con- 
vention, in accordanee with the resolution adopted by the Fourth 
Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires, August 11, 1910. 


DTT: 


Consideration of the results accomplished by the Congress of 
Jurist’ which met at Rio de Janeiro with respect to the codification 
of international law. 


IV. 


Measures designed to prevent the propagation of infectious 
diseases, with special reference to the recommendations of the 
International Sanitary Conferences. 

V; 

Pan American agreement on the laws and regulations concerning, 
and cooperation in the improvement of the facilities of, communica- 
tion on ocean and land and in the air: 

1. Improvement of ocean transportation facilities. 

2. The Inter-Continental Railroad and motor transportation. 

3. Policy, laws, and regulations concerning commercial aircraft; 
the advisability of an international technical commission on the 
location of standard landing places, the determination of aerial routes, 
and the formulation of special customs procedure for aircraft. 

4. Cooperation of the Governments of the American Republics in 
reference to all kinds of wireless communication in America, and by 
means of agreements for its regulation. 





1 Adopted by the governing board of the Pan American Union at a session held on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 6, 1922. 
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VI. 

Cooperation with respect to the supervision of merchandise entering 
into international commerce: 

1. The uniformity of customs regulations and procedure. 

2. The uniformity of shipping and insurance documentation. 

3. The uniformity of principles and interpretation of maritime law. 

4. The uniformity of nomenclature for the classification of mer- 
chandise. 

5. Uniform parcels post procedure and consideration of the Pan 
American Parcel Post Convention. — - 

6. Advisability of adopting conventions in order to make effective 
Resolution XVII, voted by the Second Pan American Financial 
Congress, which assembled at Washington in January, 1920.7 


WAUL, 


Measures for the simplification of passports and adoption of stand- 
ard form. 


VILL. 


Cooperation in the study of agricultural problems; uniformity of 
agricultural statistics; cooperation in the elimination of diseases of 
cattle; organized effort for interchange of useful plants and seeds. 

Xe 

Consideration of measures tending toward closer association of the 
Republics of the American Continent with a view to promoting 
common interests. 

xe 

Consideration of the best means to give wider application to the 
principle of the judicial or arbitral settlement of disputes between 
the Republics of the American Continent. 


2M 
Consideration of the best means to promote the arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes between nationals of different countries. 
GUL, 
Consideration of the reduction and limitation of military and naval 
expenditures on some just and practicable basis. 
2. 
Consideration of standardizing of university curricula and mutual 


recognition of the validity of professional degrees among the American 


Republics. 








2 The resolution referred to above is the following: 

Resolution XVII. Resolved, That, it being in the interest of all nations that there should be the widest 
possible distribution of raw materials, the importation of such materials into any country should not be 
prevented by prohibitive duties. 
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XIV. 


Consideration of the rights of aliens resident within the jurisdiction 
of any of the American Republics. 


eV 


Consideration of the status of children of foreigners born within the 
jurisdiction of any of the American Republics. 


XVI. 


Consideration of the questions arising out of an encroachment by 
a non-American power on the rights of an American nation. 


XVAL: 


The formulation of a plan by which, with the approval of the 
scholars and investigators in the several countries, approximately 
uniform means may be used by the Governments of the Americas 
for protection of those archeological and other records needed in 
construction of an adequate American history. 


XVIII. 


Consideration of measures adapted to secure the progressive 
diminution in the consumption of alcoholic beverages. 


XIX. 


Future conferences. 














THE INAUGURA 
EMO ee ee 
INTERNATION: 
ENCE OF rrr 
Pec lee eo 


““Puro Chile es tu cielo azulado, 
Puras brisas te cruzan también, 
Y tu campo de flores sembrado 
Hs la copia feliz del Edén. 
Majéstuosa es la blanca montana 
Que te dié por baluarte el Senor, 
Y ese mar que tranquila te bana 
Te promete futuro esplendor.” 
























































Never could the words of the Chilean national anthem be more 
appropriately applied than on the afternoon of March 25, 1923, 
a date long to be remembered in the annals of Santiago, when the 
delegations of 18 sovereign and independent States of the Americas 
turned their steps toward the Capitol, there to maugurate in the 
beautiful and stately Salon de Honor the Fifth International Con- 
ference of American States. 

Chile’s proverbial ‘‘cielo azulado” was at its deepest and most 
serene azure; her mighty, towering background of snow-crowned 
cordillera—that white ‘“‘God-given bulwark’’—was never more 
majestic; her flower-starred fields and vineyards, her plains and 
valleys ruffled by the softest of autumn breezes, her abundant, 
rushing streams sharply outlined by long lines of lofty poplars, 
were never more fair or more full of promise, and Santiago’s hospitable 
doors, fitting emblem of the generous hearts of her people, were 
never more widely ajar than on that lovely autumn day when she 
became the seat of one of the most significant gatherings of American 
representatives ever assembled. 

Santiago is one of the most ancient cities of the American con- 
tinent. It was here on the crest of historic Santa Lucia that Pedro 
de Valdivia in 1541 raised the crimson and gold standard of Spain, 
which was to be withdrawn centuries later, after the memorable 
victory on the field of Maipu, and replaced on September 18, 1810, 
by the tricolor and star of liberty and independence. 
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Earlier in the day a preparatory meeting of the heads of the 
delegations had been held, in response to the call of Sefior Don 
Manuel Rivas Vicuna, General Secretary of the Fifth Conference, 
to arrange various matters relating to the inaugural session at 
which, in response to the suggestion of Mr. Fletcher, head of the 
United States delegation, Sr. Augustin Edwards presided—a post 
of honor to which, later, in accordance with the motion of Dr. 
Buero, Chief of the Uruguayan delegation and by the acclamation 
of the delegates in general, he was elected as permanent president 
of the Fifth Conference. 

A little before 3 p.m. the President of the Republic, Don Arturo 
Alessandri, accompanied by his Ministers of State, left the Palace 
of the Moneda—the Chilean “‘ White House’’—in the State carriages 
escorted by a military detachment, on their way to the Capitol, 
amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the throngs of citizens which 
lined the flag-adorned streets throughout the entire route. 

The presidential party was met at the main entrance to the beautiful 
grounds which surround the National Capitol by the Chilean delega- 
tion, headed by Sr. Don Augustin Edwards and, amid the stirring 
strains of the national anthem, was conducted through a double 
file of army officers and chiefs to their places in the Sal6én of Honor, 
where an immense and distinguished audience, standing, paid the 
President a marked tribute of respect and homage. 

After the presentation to His Excellency of a number of distin- 
guished delegates and visitors, the President seated himself at the 
center of the great table, having at his right the Minister of Foreign 
Relations, Sr. Don Luis Izquierdo; Secretary General of the Con- 
ference, Don Manuel Rivas Vicufa; and Don Alejandro Errazuriz 
one of the three Conference Secretaries; and, at his left, Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, and Sr. Don 
Nicolas Novoa Valdés, another of the Conference Secretaries— 
Sr. Julio Pérez Canto being the third. 

In a few well-chosen words Minister Izquierdo opened the session, 
giving place immediately to President Alessandri, who at once 
proceeded to the reading of his address of welcome, which was 
interrupted at numerous intervals by prolonged manifestations of 
cordial and hearty applause. This interesting and_ significant 
Pan American document is given in full on pages 120 to 134 of 
this volume. 

Immediately after the conclusion of his address the President and 
his Ministers returned to the Moneda, there to await the arrival of 
the delegates, to whom President and Madame Alessandri had offered 
a sumptuous reception, and to witness from the windows and bal- 
conies of the historic Executive Mansion the splendid military and 
civic parade which had been arranged in their honor, 
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ADDRESS OF HIS EXCEL- 
LENCY ARTURO ALESS-. 
ANDRI, PRESIDENT 


CHILE 2S. 








GENTLEMEN: An invincible sentiment of continental cooperation 
and solidarity brings together the countries of America for the fifth 
time in this conference, united in the sincere desire of struggling for 
the progress and the welfare of humanity. 

In the name of this Government and of the Chilean people I have 
the honor of welcoming the distinguished American personalities 
who bring to this meeting the aspirations of our brother countries. 

Gentlemen, you are welcome! The Chilean Government, the 
Chilean Nation, welcome you to this solemn and historical act of 
continental life! They wish you a happy stay in this country, and 
complete success in your noble work. 

Since the dawn of our independence, at the very moment when, 
in the sacred name of redemption, liberty was won, the independ- 
ent life of the nations of America blossomed out to receive the 
innovations of progress and grandeur, the organizers of that move- 
ment conceived the broad ideal of cooperation and solidarity that 
would later cause them to fraternize in the firm resolution of together 
defending themselves against the aggressions of foreign powers 
and mutually helping themselves to avoid disagreements and 
disturbances. 

Rivadavia, when informing of the organization of the first assembly 
of the government of Buenos Aires, foresaw the union and harmony 
between the citizens united by common origin of race, language, and 
interests; and San Martin, when he issued his proclamation on the 
thirteenth of November, 1818, invoked the close union of Argentina, 
Chile, and Peru in order to strengthen the ideal of liberty in these 
countries. 

Martinez de Rozas, in our country, saw in the American brother- 
hood the foundation of common defense and progress. Don Juan 
Egafia in his essay, Declarations of the rights of the Chilean people, 
prophesied the future in these terms: “The day when America 
united in a congress either of nations, of both continents, or the 
southern continent, should speak to the rest of the world, its voice 
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will be respected and its resolutions will scarcely be contradicted! 
O’Higgins, in 1818, suggested to the Chilean people the desirability 
of forming a Latin-American confederation which would maintain 
its political and civil liberty. 

In 1811 Chile and Venezuela exchanged ideas regarding a possible 
union against the aggressions of foreign powers and against civil 
wars. 

This principle was defended in 1817 by Cruz Cabuga, Brazilian 
Minister Plenipotentiary in the United States and, in 1819, by 
Rodrigo Pinto Aguedes; by Ayos and Cecilio del Valle in Guatemala; 
by the governors of Colombia and Peru when signing the treaty of 
alliance of 1822, as the foundation of a future league of the Latin 
American Nations and of a Congress that would strengthen and 
make uniform the relations between the recently born nations. 

These generous aspirations of the American peoples took form and 
culminated in the clear-seeing mind of the Liberator Bolivar who, 
from 1813 had been preaching the new era of brotherly union 
between the sons of the American world as a fitting coronation of 
the years of sacrifice consecrated to obtaining the liberty of America. 

In his famous letter dated December 7, 1824, from Lima, Bolivar 
stated that “It is time for the interests and relations that unite the 
American Republics, once Spanish Colonies, to have a foundation 
that will make eternal, if possible, the duration of these governments. 

“Deeply penetrated by these ideas, I invited in 1822, as President 
of the Republic of Colombia, the Governments of Mexico, Peru, 
Chile, and Buenos Aires to form a confederation, and to convoke 
on the Isthmus of Panama or any other suitable place acceptable to 
the majority an assembly of plenipotentiaries from each State who 
might serve as a council during great conflicts, as a point of contact 
when menaced by common perils, as a true interpreter of the public 
treaties when difficulties occurred and as a conciliator of our 
differences.”’ 

He finished with this poetical prophecy: 

“The day when our plenipotentiaries exchange credentials an 
immortal epoch will begin in the diplomatic history of America. 
When, a hundred centuries hence, posterity searches for the origin of 
our public rights and recalls the treaties that consolidated their 
destinies 1t will read with profound respect the protocols of the 
Isthmus. Posterity will find in them plans of the first alliances 
which outline our relationship with the Universe. What, then, will 
the Isthmus of Corinth be as compared with the Isthmus of Panama ?”’ 

The Supreme Director of Chile, don Ramén Freire, answered that 
invitation in July, 1825, stating that he saw in that ‘‘sublime project”’ 
the only way whereby America could insure forever its liberty, 
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consolidate its institutions, and “give the weight of opinion, majesty, 
and strength to these new nations which, separately, are small in 
the eyes of the European powers, but united form a whole to be 
respected. ”’ 

Bolivar’s invitation having been accepted, the first Congress that 
brought together the nations of America to study their common 
future was held in Panama, and if many difficulties prevented the 
success that had been prophesied by the Liberator, it has passed into 
history as a beautiful example of the force with which, in the first 
years of American life, germinated the sentiment that had been 
cherished by the martyrs and founders of the States of the continent: 
To unite and combine in a supreme effort to secure liberty, progress, 
and civilization. : 

The Congress of Lima, held in the year 1847, which was attended 
by plenipotentiaries from Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Nueva Granada, 
and Peru, did not achieve the ends sought, but it helped again to 
emphasize the sentiment of harmony which these countries had 
always felt as a guarantee of future welfare. 

The treaty signed in the year 1856 by the Republics of Peru, 
Chile, and Ecuador attempted to give form to the Continental Union 
and called for the cooperation of all the American countries; and if 
it also failed to attain immediate success, it at least helped to make 
evident the active way in which these nations continued cultivating 
the ‘noble aspirations of the founders of the independence of the 
continent. 

When the State Department of Chile answered the invitation of 
Peru to another congress of plenipotentiaries in February, 1864, it 
stated that it was greatly interested in the realization of the old 
sentiment of American Union to which it cordially adhered. 

In December 1907, several conventions were signed, among which 
the one referring to the organization of the Central American Court 
of Justice holds a place of prominence, as it has the honor of being 
the first truly international tribunal in the world. 

The unity of Central America, secured through unceasing efforts, 
and contemplated in the Central American Conference which recently 
took place in Washington under the auspices of President Harding, 
is another pleasing revelation of the brotherly feeling that prevails 
in the governments of those countries. 

It is a source of profound satisfation for the President of Chile to 
remind you at this moment of the first international treaty that gave 
expression in this hemisphere to the spirit of cooperation that this 
congress is called upon to strengthen. On the fifth of February of 
the year 1819, the Chilean Minister Plenipotentiary, don José de 
Irisarri, and the Argentine Plenipotentiary, don Gregorio Tagle, 
signed, duly authorized, a treaty of alliance, the first article of which 
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stipulated that ‘both parties agree, in accordance with the desires 
expressed by the people of Peru, and especially by those of the 
city of Lima, to assist them in obtaining their liberty and in establish- 
ing a Government that will best respond to their physical and moral 
constitution, and the aforementioned parties bind themselves to 
finance an expedition that is in readiness in Chile for this purpose.” 

“The contracting parties,” says article 5, ““mutually guarantee 
the independence of the State that will be formed in Peru as soon as 
her Capital is liberated.” 

This was the first international treaty that united two American 
countries in the noble ideal of securing the independence and liberty 
of one of their continental brother countries. The highest idealism 
prompted this action. Selfishness was cast aside by both countries, 
giving way to the noble sentiments of brotherhood. Both parties 
bound themselves to guarantee the independence of the country to 
whose assistance they were going; with united hearts and interlaced 
flags, they united the heroic efforts of their glorious sons and their 
generous blood to fight for the emancipation of a brother country. 

Four years later, in April, 1823, Chile’s Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Don Mariano de Egana and the Peruvian Minister, Don José Larrea 
y Loredo, signed a treaty that bound our country to continue cooper- 
ating toward the final emancipation of the Peruvian nation, in the 
following terms: 

“The Chilean nation promises to help Peru with an armed force of 
from two thousand five hundred to three thousand men, to be placed, 
armed and equipped in Valparaiso, from whence they will be trans- 
ported to the Peruvian coast to act in conjunction with the army 
operating there.” 

The fourth article of this treaty adds: ‘‘The Chilean Government, 
in view of the financial difficulties of the Peruvian Government, 
which have been stated by the above-mentioned ambassador, agrees 
to assist that Republic with one-fifth part of the original total of the 
loan obtained in London by the Chilean nation.” 

A powerful conception of consolidarity instinctively and deliber- 
ately impelled the vital powers of our nation toward the work of 
harmony which culminated in the emancipation of Peru. 

The memories of this American epic form a luminous trail which 
the history of common effort and sacrifice is leaving for the future; 
they reinforce aspirations that were cherished by the founders of the 
nations of this continent; they respond to necessities in the develop- 
ment of each country, and embody a promise of spiritual germination 
that will guarantee the principle of Pan Americanism. 

A biological law, applicable to all organisms, small or great, is that 
which, silently, but certainly and inevitably, impels them to direct 
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their activities in search of the elements necessary for their conserva- 
tion, growth, and development. 

The efforts of America toward union, the guaranty of security and 
agerandizement, respond to that vital principle of conservation, 
which is manifested in the innate tendency of all peoples toward the 
fruitful relations of peace, which will make them prosperous and 
invincible. 

This fact, which can not be overlooked by those who follow the 
movements of humanity, discovering their most intimate and true 
causes, did not pass unnoticed by the great North American Republic, 
and it was on that account that the Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, 
on November 29, 1881, called all the countries of America to a 
solemn assembly in Washington to discuss the method of avoiding 
war between the American nations and to help strengthen the 
relationship of their common interests in the name of the future 
progress and development of the continent. 

“The President of the United States desires,” says Mr. Blaine, 
“that the assembly shall regard the burdensome and far-reaching 
consequences of such struggles, the legacies of exhausted finances, of 
oppressive debt, of onerous taxation, of ruined cities, of paralyzed 
industries, of devastated fields, of ruthless conscription, of the slaugh- 
ter of men, of the grief of the widow and the orphan, of embittered 
resentments that long survive those who provoked them and heavily 
afflict the innocent generations that come after. 

“The President is especially desirous to have it understood that in 
putting forth this invitation the United States does not assume the 
position of counseling, or attempting, through the voice of the 
assembly, to counsel any concrete solution of existing questions 
which may now divide any of the countries of America. Such 
questions can not properly come before the assembly. Its mission 
is higher. It is to provide for the interest of all in the future, not to 
settle the individual differences of the present.”’ 

The Pan American Congress held in Washington in 1889, under the 
auspices of the same Secretary of State who conceived it eight years 
before, which was the starting point of those held later in Mexico in 
the year 1901, in Rio in the year 1906, and in Buenos Aires in 1910, and 
which marked a noted epoch in the international relations of the 
continent, because it gave a formal beginning to an era of effective 
understanding between the countries of America which brings us 
gradually nearer to the time when harmony will prevail, when peaceful 
solutions will triumph in the name of mutual respect between the 
powerful and the weak, inspired in supreme truth and justice. 

The countries united in this congress by their well known represent- 
atives have begun to know each other, thus strengthening their ties 
of relationship, giving rise to a number of international conventions, 
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and vigorously emphasizing this creation called in the beginning 
“Union of the American Republics” and which to-day, known by the 
symbolic expression “Pan American Union,” constitutes a powerful 
ethnic group that will protect the future of humanity. The repre- 
sentative organism of the political life of the continent, it guards 
the general interests and studies in a permanent form its mutual 
convenience. 

A real and true society of nations it preserves untrammeled in the 
world of Columbus the sovereignty and independence of each 
country, that autonomy which carries within itself, so to speak, the 
primary cell of the future International Democracy of the American 
Peoples. | 

Pan Americanism goes farther than the ideal; it is an effective 
dynamic force born of the inevitable power of geographical, histor- 
ical, and political causes, of perfectly real factors which call for 
common action. It was not in vain that nature assembled a con- 
siderable group of strong and vigorous races in an enormously spa- 
cious continent, separated from the rest of the universe by two vast 
oceans which encircle and bathe its shores from one pole to the other 
in all their immense extension. 

Separated from the rest of the world they feel spontaneously 
impelled to the union indicated by the solidarity of the continent 
and the wide seas surrounding it, thus engendering common aspira- 
tions, interests, and ideals between peoples linked together by the 
marvelous energy of their natural elements. 

It is a historical law that territory, climate, and topography exer- 
cise a preponderant and decisive influence upon the character, habits, 
and conditions of races and peoples. The physical surroundings also 
model their material, intellectual, and moral characters. The Ameri- 
can Continent, confined within the wonderful frame of two immense 
oceans, provokes, impels, and determines indissoluble ties between 
the peoples contained within that stretch of territory. Historical 
reasons, not less strong, also demand Pan Americanism. All Ameri- 
can nationalities trace their origin to the same historical fact—the 
discovery by the celebrated Navigator, and, as a consequence, the 
emigration of the nations of the Old World, whose more adventurous 
children came by natural selection to these virgin lands, full of all 
kinds of riches, to form new races and communities which sprang 
into being at the contact of the progressive spirit of the conquerors 
with the wild nature of the conquered soil. 

A common political objective engendered the titanic fight for 
liberty, the profound conyulsion of which shook the old colonies to 
their foundations and, after heroic efforts and memorable sacrifices, 
the independence and the democracy of these republics became 
secured on an indestructible basis. 
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These are the most important factors which gave life to the noble 
idea of Pan Americanism, a sentiment innate among the American 
peoples and one maintained and developed during a century of free 
existence. 

Fully conscious of the origin, benefits, and hopes of this spiritual, 
political, and economical bond, the countries gather together in these 
sovereign and solemn assemblies, in order to proceed with the great 
task which, in vast horizons, presents itself for the study, delibera- 
tion, and efforts of the eminent statesmen which America has sent 
to our capital and whose presence so greatly honors and encourages us. 

This Pan American Congress, like the former ones, has the same 
fundamental object outlined by Mr. Blaine in 1881—that most high 
and humane object of seeking the solid and definite assurance of peace 
in the American Continent, supreme welfare of civilized societies, 
by the exclusion of those hecatombs called wars. 

The perfecting of preventive methods in our differences or con- 
flicts will bring us ever nearer that desideratum, and the day is not 
far distant in which the perfection of arbitration will procure the 
pacific solution of international difficulties. 

Arbitration, that supreme expression of equity, which smooths 
rough contacts among nations, averts collisions, clears the atmosphere, 
and unites the victor and vanquished in an embrace of equal justice, 
thus reestablishing the sway of harmony, which is life and progress. 

The codification of international law is a measure of the highest 
importance. Just as the legal order of countries is derived from 
positive laws which define the rights and duties of citizens, indicating 
to each the orbit for the exercise of his activities, just as the machinery 
of civil law points out to the citizen the course of his life from the 
cradle to the grave, gathering his depositions in order that they may 
be effective in the future, so also codified international law, by fixing 
the powers and obligations of the countries which form the Pan 
American Union, will render the most efficient homage to the harmony 
which we are seeking, paying at the same time a high tribute to 
civilized society. 

Land, maritime, and air defense, undeniable needs of contemporary 
States, will have to be reconciled with the fundamental measures 
counseled by that other defense which aims to protect the vitality 
and economic energies of countries, these being the bases of progress 
and development. 

The extensive territories of this continent, abounding in riches of 
all kinds, give a wide scope for the development and prosperity of 
the American Nations; their populations, still far from the density 
corresponding to the extension and fertility of their soil, have before 
them ample room for development without rival or foe. 
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To limit within prudent margins the sums set aside for the main- 
tenance of armed forces, in accordance with the requirements of 
external security and internal order, is to avoid the great losses 
caused by an armed peace that would fatally frustrate the mission of 
Pan Americanism in our countries. 

History proves that armed peace—a psychological state that 
sooner or later produces conflicts or conflagrations—absorbs the 
economical strength of industry, of commerce, and of all social 
activities; and if to govern is to foresee, it is the duty of those who 
govern the American world to avoid the obstacles with which the 
road is beset, thus lessening to a certain extent the losses that are 
caused by them. 

Therefore, respecting rights and special circumstances, without 
detriment to the dignity, the convenience, and the necessities of the 
American peoples, the saying formula which insures the protection 
of their greatest and most exalted interests should be sought. 

We must also work unceasingly for all those measures which draw 
the American Nations together in a closer association, utilizing such 
mental, moral, and material contacts as characterize each nation and 
as will prepare the formation of the collective spirits. 

The increase of communications, by sea and inland streams, by 
land and through the air, thus facilitating commercial intercourse, 
will draw ever closer one nation to another, will stimulate reciprocity 
in scientific studies, giving wings to the press of the various countries, 
will give voice to the progress made by the thinkers and the writers 
who defend the great and altruistic causes of humanity, a voice which, 
favored by the ever-shortening distances will unite their aspiration 
of political and social betterment to form an American consciousness 
and soul. 

The diplomatic and scientific conferences, the labor congresses, 
those of students, governmental manifestations the one and civilian 
the other, all contribute in the end toward this Pan American 
aspiration which it is our duty to accentuate and perfect. 

The conference of Lima in 1877, of Montevideo in 1888, devoted 
to the consideration of the codification of private international law; 
the scientific congresses held in Rio de Janeiro in 1905 and in 1912; 
the financial conferences held in Washington in 1915 and 1919, in 
Buenos Aires in 1916; the Pan American Scientific Congress which 
met for the first time in Santiago at the end of December, 1908, and 
for the second time in Washington in 1915; and the founding of the 
American Institute of International Law in 1911, thanks to the 
initiative of Mr. James Brown Scott and to our compatriot, Mr. 
Alejandro Alvarez, all represent a brillant series of efforts which 
emphasize and give prestige to the manifestations of an inter- 
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Courtesy of Caras y Caretas, 


THE INAUGURAL SESSION OF THE FIFTH INTER 


At this session, held in the Salon de Honor of the Capitol, President 


national solidarity that is justified not only by material ties but by 
an ample foundation on the spiritual communion of those who 
represent science, philosophy, and the measures for the defense of 
human life. 

There is a topic in the program of this congress that will specially 
command the attention of the distinguished representatives of the 
American countries: The examination of measures tending to diminish 
progressively the consumption of alcoholic beverages, the solution of 
which has been exalted by the example of the Great Republic which 
has condensed into a constitutional reform the clamors of a Nation 
that defends its moral and physical integrity, thus giving a wise 
object lesson to its sister Republics. 

Humanity needs men, intellectually and physically robust, pre- 
pared for the fight for existence, that inexorable principle of the 
selection of the species, and science has demonstrated that alcohol 
is the worst enemy, the most effective and stubborn of those that 
undermine the constitution of men and destroy the health of the 
family. To defend the race is to defend the future of the people. 

Equally injurious is the régime of social inequalities born of the 
disturbed equilibrium on which the rights and duties of citizens 
should be maintained. Social justice, which is the basic requisite of 
the internal tranquillity of nations, demands that each man enjoy a 
minimum of satisfaction in the lawful exercise of all his faculties, and 
it is therefore indispensable to the maintenance of international 
order and harmony to provide with a generous hand for the just claims 
that the proletariat may formulate in the name of these principles. 
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Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES. 


Alessandri delivered an address to the accredited delegations to the congress. 


A primary requisite for genuine closer relations between the 
countries, that is, for international cordiality, is internal order and 
stability, which can only be secured by making effective social justice 
and by the recognition of institutions and principles which impart 
solidarity among men. 

The inhabitants and peoples of the American Continent have the 
duty of contributing their quota of effort to the work of human 
reconstruction. 

My country, from the most remote period of its history, in the 
most transcendental acts of its international life, has always 
responded with concrete action to the ideals of American peace 
and confraternity which the Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, expounded 
at the closing of the first Pan American Congress in 1890: ‘‘ We 
uphold this new Magna Charta, which abolishes war, substituting 
therefor arbitration between the American Republics, as the first 
and most important fruit of the International American Conference.” 

The new Magna Charta evoked by Mr. Blaine in 1890 has been, 
for Chile, a code and a rule of conduct constantly observed in our 
agreements and treaties; nor have occurrences and circumstances 
from abroad, foreign to our will, even temporarily deviated us from 
that course. 

Recent agreements and happenings, of which the world has taken 
due note, testify to the sincerity with which Chile promotes American 
ideals, contributing thereto a valuable contingent of concord and 
harmony. 
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In serving the sacred cause of Pan Americanism, we have managed 
to reconquer the affection and friendship of the sister nations which, 
in the past, have shared with us days of common anxiety and glory, 
and upon these memories we sincerely desire to reconstruct the 
fraternity of the future. 

Whatever the fruit of these congresses may be, they prepare for 
the future evolution of an international justice capable of settling 
all questions based upon fixed principles and strict legal lines, leay- 
ing to the rest of the nations, should it be necessary, the mission of 
making the settlement effective. 

This process of evolution which leads us to adopt international 
justice, slow as it may be, will some day triumph in the name of 
the civilization of this continent, as in other times other institutions 
have triumphed which also were once hidden in chrysalis form and 
which, in the development of centuries, became transformed into 
efficient and respectable organisms. If, looking back over history, 
we contemplate humanity in the almost impenetrable darkness of 
the primitive age, we shall discover there the mysterious gestation 
of institutions which, to-day, we admire in the majesty of their 
functioning and objectives, because they symbolize the fundamental 
springs of modern life—the courts of justice—which have so admirably 
wiped out the memory of those primitive times, when the scattered 
humanity of prehistoric ages did not recognize any other right than 
the arbitrary might of the strongest, and which now reestablish the 
juridic order of societies upon the basis of their own attributes and 
in conformity with the laws which stamp the countries with stability, 
in this manner attaining benefits never suspected by the thousands 
and thousands of past generations. 

If justice within the nation took centuries for its birth and develop- 
ment, it is impossible to doubt that some day international justice 
also will reign, because the few years during which it has been 
needed and demanded form scarcely an instant in the infinitude of 
history. 

The meeting or association of countries to consider and endeavor 
to concilate their mutual interests, by whatever methods, serves 
that intimate aspiration of humanity toward a definite peace firmly 
founded in the advent of new international tribunals and in the 
application of arbitration. 

Therefore, gentlemen, inasmuch as it represents that eternal 
desire for human solidarity which seeks the stable implantation of 
peace based upon right, my country looks with satisfaction on the 
League of Nations, and with all the means within its power will 
cooperate therewith, since it comprehends within its organism the 
noble ideals of my country, ideals which its government faithfully 
Serves. 
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Our adherence to and esteem for the League of Nations, which 
does not exclude the initiatives and activities of Pan American Con- 
eresses, Is in me combined with a sincere affection which impels me 
to raise a hymn before the altar of redeemed America, to the coopera- 
tion, to the fraternity and to the indestructible solidarity of all the 
countries of which it is composed. 

The great calamity which for four years bathed the Old World 
in blood, destroying the gigantic achievements of so many civiliza- 
tions, is an example that bids shuddering humanity to reconstruct 
upon its ruins another humanity, generous and great, restored through 
suffering. é 

I feel that however great may be the difficulties that militate 
against the realization of this great work, and however distant in 
time the cherished ideal may be envisaged, the radiant day in which 
we shall see the commencement of a new era of universal peace 
is nevertheless much nearer than pessimism may believe. 

Every process of life is inevitably preceded by great upheavals, 
suffering, and tears; the Kuropean catastrophe represents but one of 
these great upheavals, it constitutes a formidable lesson which, 
branded upon the heart of humanity, enables it to arise anew in 
a powerful and irresistible effort of saving reaction. 

Just as storms at sea drive their waves to the confines of the 
universe so the catastrophe of the lost balance of Europe is felt 
throughout the entire world. 

Humanity entire, which has felt the effects of the great war, 
has now arisen and, united in one single desire, demands redemption. 

Mr. Root made an eloquent reply to those who doubt and hesitate 
because they do not at once obtain all the objectives desired, when, 
speaking of the peace conferences at The Hague in 1899 and 1907, he 
said: “The most valuable result of the 1899 conference was that it 
made possible that of 1907. The labor realized by the conferences 
justifies the conviction that the world has entered upon a well-regu- 
lated process, in which, step by step, in consecutive conferences which 
will continue the task where its predecessor left it, it will be continu- 
ally advancing in the purpose of harmonizing the customs of civilized 
nations with declarations in favor of peace.” 

One of the greatest forces in favor of universal peace is to be 
found in the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments held in 
Washington in November of 1921, in which President Harding 
expressed himself as follows: 

“Speaking as official sponsor for the invitation, I think I may say 
the call is not of the United States of America alone; it is rather the 
spoken word of a war-wearied world, struggling for restoration, hun- 
gering and thirsting for better relationship; of humanity crying for 
relief and craving assuratices of lasting peace.” 
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Further on he adds: 

“Gentlemen of the Conference, the United States welcomes you 
with unselfish hands. We harbor no fears; we have no sordid ends to 
serve; we suspect no enemy; we contemplate or apprehend no con- 
quest. Content with what we have, we seek nothing which is 
another’s. We only wish to do with you that finer, nobler thing 
which no nation can do alone.”’ 

These words, which vibrated with the strength due to the high 
position of the speaker and the high court in which they were uttered, 
so that the entire world might hear, should be heard with joy through- 
out the American Continent, since they condense the gospel of the new 
international democracy which we are at the present moment con- 
structing upon the basis of respect to the sovereign power of the 
States and of absolute equality before the infinite majesty of justice | 
and right. 

Mr. Root had also condensed, on another official occasion, in the 
Third Pan American Conference in Rio de Janiero in 1906, the same 
principles of the American Government in these memorable words: 

“These beneficent results are the ones that the Government and 
the people of the United States of America greatly desire. We wish 
for no victories but those of peace; for no territory except our own: 
for no sovereignty except the sovereignty over ourselves. We deem 
the independence and equal rights of the smallest and weakest 
member of the family of nations entitled to as much respect as those 
of the greatest empire, and we deem the observance of that respect 
the chief guarantee of the weak against the oppression of the strong. 

“We neither claim nor desire any rights, or privileges, or powers 
that we do not freely concede to every other American Republic. 
We wish to increase our prosperity, to expand our trade, to grow in 
wealth, in wisdom, and in spirit, but our conception of the true way 
to accomplish this is not to pull down others and profit by their 
ruin, but to help all friends to a common prosperity and a common 
growth, that we may all together become greater and stronger.”’ 

An equal respect for the rights both of the great and the small races 
ean be found in the instructions which the same Mr. Root, as Secre- 
tary of the State Department, gave to the American delegates to 
the International Conference at the Hague the last day of May, 1907, 
when he told them: 

“That it is important to remember in the discussion of every 
subject that the object of the conference is the coming together, not 
the acting together. If such conferences should on certain occasions 
try to force the nations to adopt attitudes which they consider con- 
trary to their interests, we need not expect that the nations will send 
representatives to them.”’ 
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He added, also, that it was important that the agreements at which 
they arrived should be genuine and voluntary, because otherwise the 
countries represented would not approve them when submitted to 
them. The comparison of opinions, the explanations and open and 
respectful discussions, may frequently settle doubts, obviate difficulties, 
and conduce to an effective agreement in matters which at the begin- 
ning seemed impossible. Nevertheless, it is not wise to carry this 
procedure to the point of producing irritation. 

A duty of high historical justice enables us to discover the origin 
of those beautiful passages appearing in the celebrated message of 
September 17, 1796, in which President Washington took leave of 
the American Nation, and in which he said: 

“Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate 
peace and harmony with the whole world. Religion and morality 
alike enjoin this conduct.” 

And he ended with these words: 

“T hold with the maxim, no less applicable to public than to private 
affairs, that honesty is always the best policy.” 

Before closing I wish to render a just tribute of gratitude and 
remembrance to that great American recently deceased, that eminent 
thinker, jurist, and statesman, Ruy Barbosa, who, representing the 
highest aspirations of America, established with his brilliant oratory 
and unequaled talent, in the Hague Conferences in 1907, the funda- 
mental dogma of equality of rights of all Sovereign States. 

As derived from that dogma, Pan Americanism, in the mutual 
relations of these republics is already solidly established, and it 
behooves us to strengthen continental cooperation by renewing con- 
temporary international law, thus uniting in bettering living con- 
ditions in the rest of the world, which has suffered and still suffers 
so much through want of well-defined principles in the development 
of its relations. 

Gentlemen, I feel pulsating within me, fully alive, and as part of 
my own being, the mind of Washington, of Bolivar, of San Martin, 
of Sucre, of O'Higgins, of Hidalgo, of Artigas and other liberators 
of the sister republics; I seem to feel the throbbing of the nations 
which a century ago, after great sacrifices, together unfurled their 
standards, announcing to the world the formation of a magnificent 
solidarity which was to save and to perfect civilization in the name 
of fraternity and harmony. 

All the great founders of the American peoples paid tribute to 
human ingratitude with the exception of Washington, who was 
justified by his contemporaries. In the immortal quiet of their 
graves they must, to-day, experience the redeeming reward which the 
joy of the nations they founded affords them. 
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It is one hundred years since the magnificent vision of the frater_ 
nity of the weak against the aggression of the strong was reflected 
in the eyes of these great sons of America; since their hearts were 
inflamed with the heroic resolution of fighting against a world which 
at that time did not envisage the new horizons of justice, of right, 
and of brotherhood. 

To-day, new and powerful forces have appeared which have trans- 
formed the youthful nations of yesterday which, already erect, in 
full vigor, with open arms and sincere heart, sustain sorrowing and 
exhausted Europe with their affection; they feel with her the immense 
pain of deep wounds; and they encourage her in her noble, titanic 
efforts to reconquer her glorious past of grandeur. 

Strong to-day, these nations fear nothing, nor can they fear; they 
offer the generous hand of friendship to all the peoples of the earth, 
convinced that if it be really true that order and internal peace rest 
upon the principle ‘‘that hatred is barren and that only love is 
fertile,” this truth acquires the character and force of a dogma in 
international relations. Love alone is the creative force. Humanity 
will be redeemed only by the impulse of that great sentiment, of that 
noble and vigorous energy, the creator of life and progress. 

The international world, the cooperation and solidarity of nations 
culminate in the most exalted of all summits—that of human 
fraternity. 
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OF THE CONFERENCE «. 
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ADDRESS OF THE CHILEAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, DON LUIS IZQUIERDO. 


GENTLEMEN AND DELEGATES: 

The Fifth Pan American Conference is about to open its sessions, 
to resume the work interrupted by the tragic years of war by which 
humanity has been afflicted. My first word should be a word of 
gratitude to the American nations which have so honored us by desig- 
nating our capital city as the seat of this conference; to the Govern- 
ments who accepted our invitation when, before the war, it was first 
formulated, and who later repeated that acceptance; and to you, 
gentlemen and delegates, who have come such long distances to 
collaborate in this exalted task of civilization and culture to which we 
are pledged. 

Neither short nor unfruitful is the road trodden by the Pan 
American Conferences since that first and original assembly in 
Washington in the year 1889. 

When Mr. Blaine, the Secretary of State, convoked that conference 
he observed that the assembling of delegates of the Americas was no 
insignificant occurrence, that it was a fact of transcendental import- 
ance which even then affected the entire continent, but would, in 
the future, be immensely more effective. His words were prophetic. 
Within the short space of a third of a century the isolation in which 
we lived, one with respect to the other, has disappeared; we have 
begun to know each other; while our relations political, economic, and 
intellectual, and even our social relations, have created in the 
American nations an international entity, fully alive, and distin- 
guished by its own characteristics, in which these nations not only 
do not lose their identity but retain in full each its own genius 
and autonomy. It can not be doubted that America is, to-day, a 
conjunction of peoples, equal before the law and justice, in mutual 
esteem and respect; a conjunction of peoples inspired by common 
ideals of democracy and of peace, closely united not so much by the 
force of their common interests as by an obscure sentiment, difficult to 
define, perhaps, but which nevertheless imperiously operates upon us, 
which inspires our acts, which now detains and now impels us, and 
which in psychological moments, in solemn and historic hours, knocks 
at the door of our hearts and minds to remind us that we were born 
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Americans and that Americans we remain; a sentiment, gentlemen, 
which gave birth to Pan Americanism. 

This sentiment is not in any sense an obstacle or a barrier which 
separates us from the rest of the world, or weakens our long estab- 
lished and cordial relations with Kurope. It is our countries which 
supply the raw materials with which the activities in the great 
manufacturing centers of the Old World are fed, and it is our countries 
which have maintained with those centers commercial currents which 
have constantly increased since those already distant post-indepen- 
dence days when the fathers of the country opened our ports to 
untrammeled trade with every flag and-nation. The relations thus 
created and strengthened by time contribute to-day toward increas- 
ing the means of subsistence and the conveniences of life, and—it is 
needless to say—have nothing to fear from the movement toward 
closer vinculation and cooperation between the peoples of this 
Continent—which is Pan Americanism. 

The conference in Washington was the precursor of the world 
conference ten years later, at The Hague, which it has been said was 
convoked in peace to preserve and maintain peace, and not assembled 
during war to put an end to war. The conference in Washington 
created a commercial bureau, which was the modest germ of the 
numerous offices and bureaus which, to-day, in a magnificent palace, 
function under the name of the Pan American Union, and which in 
themselves alone constitute an object lesson—to the millions of 
Americans who in incessant pilgrimage visit that Capital—in organi- 
zation, iN resources, 1n progress, in culture, and in the real and con- 
crete importance of those regions which, extending from Mexico to 
the Straits of Magellan, constitute the American Continent—regions 
which only yesterday were nearly or totally unknown, a species of 
terra ignota. 

The previous conferences agreed upon diverse conventions, some 
of which, not all, have become an integral part of the public law of 
the American Republics, thus making more uniform our legislation 
and proceedings in highly interesting matters. The work due to the 
devotion of those who have preceded us in the task entrusted to our 
wisdom and patriotism—your patriotism, in the sense that America 
is one country, a great country—must live anew and grow in your 
hands, and I am certain that each and every theme included in the 
agenda will be the subject of close investigation, consideration, and 
reflection, and that the resulting agreements will be founded upon a 
serene and exalted spirit of equity and justice. 

I can not in the course of these brief remarks make even a passing 
reference to the outstanding points of the agenda. It includes themes 
of a political character, such as that which looks toward the diffusion 
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of the civilizing principle of arbitration and that which looks toward 
a closer association of our republics,—the latter, logically being closely 
related to that still other, looking toward a more stable organization 
of the Pan American Union; it includes themes of a juridic character, 
such as those dealing with the nationality of the children of aliens 
born on our soil, and the codification of international law, no less 
necessary, this last, to the life of nations than is civil law to the life 
of citizens; educational themes, agricultural matters, hygienic affairs, 
communications—by air, sea, and land—which are of the most vital 
importance in the development of public commerce and wealth, 
particularly maritime communications. 

We on our part proposed a theme to which I need not direct your 
attention after the words of His Excellency the President of the 
Republic, yesterday, since they mirror my own thought in the 
matter. 

Nothing could be farther from our thought than to pretend to 
meddle in questions, in themselves delicate, relating to those sacri- 
fices which, in the judgment and in the exercise of the undeniable 
and inevitable faculties of each nation, are deemed indispensable to 
the safeguarding of its rights and sovereignty. But, in line with 
principles not unknown to us, there exist considerations of obvious 
and undeniable convenience which should induce us not to misspend 
or squander the resources and vital sap of our young nations in 
excessive and useless armaments, and in the attempt, unrealizable 
perhaps, of maintaining in our America the state of armed peace 
which mortally burdened Europe during the years preceding the 
War. 

Who threatens us, to-day? What have we to fear in the future ? 
The union, daily closer and more and more manifest, of all the nations 
of this continent, in response to the sentiment to which I alluded a 
moment ago and which thrills and vibrates an assembly like this— 
is not this the best guaranty for the continuance of peace? Without 
any manner of doubt, gentlemen, it is. The ever-resulting effect of 
the historic furrow turned by the Pan American Conferences is in 
the nature of a gigantic augmentation with respect to each of our 
republics, from the greatest to the weakest. Each acquires the same 
power and, together, they form an entity which has weight in the 
European concert and has its place in the settlement of grave inter- 
national problems in the epoch in which we live. There is, gentlemen, 
high honor in this for our peoples and, at the same time, a high respon- 
sibility for the statesmen and thinkers who are represented in this 
solemn assembly. 

Permit me to declare my absolute confidence that, through the 
medium of your prudence and clear conception of the interests of 
America, it will be possible for us to reach a reduction of armaments 
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upon that just and practicable basis given in the formula proposed 
by Mr. Hughes, that eminent statesman and pacificator who directs 
the foreign relations of the United States. 

And then, gentlemen, even should we fail to reach that basis, there 
still remains a field of activity as to which we shall all be in agreement: 
To mitigate the horrors of war and to give it a character less ruthless, 
less cruel, a character yet more in keeping with the spirit of our own 
times and the human and civilizing tendencies which, alas, are 
perhaps the only beneficial result of the late war. 

In this field we can limit the activity of submarines against neutral 
commerce, prohibit the use of asphyxiating gases, aerial bom- 
bardment, and all the cruelties so repugnant to the conscience of 
humanity, as a whole, suffered by noncombatants. 

We do not doubt, gentlemen, that with your enlightened intelli- 
gence you will find an adequate solution, a solution which, while 
uniting us all, will respect all legitimate rights and all legitimate 
scruples, even, not only in this, but in all the other problems which 
will come before you. Our aspiration is that your deliberations shall 
be inspired and informed by a positive spirit of action, and that your 
efforts will be translated into practical deeds which will enable us to 
make progress, not rapid, perhaps, but steady and sure in the broad 
paths which lead to uniformity of laws, facility of communications, 
an increased interchange and development in all those economic 
factors which are vital factors in our daily life, and those everlasting 
foundations on which the reciprocal and sympathetic solidarity of 
the nations of this continent must forever rest. 

Gentlemen, nothing could give me greater pleasure than to bid you 
welcome. On Chilean soil, you are on American soil, which is, also, 
your own soil. For us it is an exalted honor to greet here so many, 
and so eminent American statesmen, and if we have anything to 
lament, it is that there are not among you certain illustrious absent 
ones whose presence would have been flattering in the highest degree: 
The Secretary of State of the United States, Mr. Hughes, and the 
Ministers of Foreign Relations of Argentina and Brazil, Messrs. 
Gallardo and Pacheco. May my words reach them, conveying, like 
an echo from this conference, the pleasure with which we would have 
seen them take part in its discussions. 

Gentlemen, I hereby declare your sessions open, and in the name of 
the President of the Republic and the Government of Chile I express 
the most ardent good wishes that your labors may be crowned with 
the fullest measure of success, and that they may contribute toward 
establishing more firmly than ever the serene and majestic march of 
progress in our America. 
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Wherein were held the plenary sessions of the conference. 
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RESPONSE OF DR. MANUEL A. MONTES DE OCA, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE ARGENTINE DELEGATION 


Mr. Minister: The delegates of America, here assembled in Con- 
ference to deliberate upon the exalted themes of peace and concord, 
have entrusted me with the pleasant duty of responding to your 
ereeting, so eloquently rendered, and to express our intimate, sincere, 
and profound gratitude for the warm welcome given us by your 
Government and people, and for the hospitality which, with traditional 
generosity, has been extended to us. 

The Argentine Republic long ago learned the extent of that 
hospitality, and can give the best of testimony thereupon. Our 
generations, one after the other, have heard it commented upon in 
feeling phrase, from the old homestead of colonial times, downward. 

In the memories of a bitter period, misfortune and good cheer are 
intermingled. Hence, in brilliant contrast with the sad spectacle of 
a country rent apart, of the downfall of institutions, of the endless 
pilgrimages of wistful, wandering proscripts, appear the sister coun- 
tries which, East, North, and West, received these enforced emigrants 
with open arms, bestowing upon them work, bread, affection, and 
consolation. 

Chile gave shelter to some of the most illustrious Fathers of my 
country. In the midst of this people, sharing with them the vicissi- 
tudes of their existence, there lived the future standard bearers of 
Argentine progress: Mitre, Sarmiento, Lopez, among many others. 
I do not know whether the sumptuous hospitality afforded them by 
Chile was the result of that Pan Americanism which sprang into being 
in the white dawn of the revolution of emancipation to which His 
Excellency, the President of the Republic, alluded in his magnificent 
address of yesterday, or whether it was simply the fruit of the humane 
sentiment of this nation—sister to my own—so well known for the 
beauty of its landscape, for the energy of its people, and for the culture 
of its leaders. 

The atmosphere, in any case, must have been saturated with Amer- 
icanism. As a proof, witness the thesis delivered in 1844 before the 
faculty of law in the University of Chile by the exiled Argentine 
and Uruguayan lawyer, Don Juan Bautista Alberdi, by name, under 
the title of ““On the Convenience and Purpose of a General American 
Congress,” upon the occasion of obtaiming his license to practice in 
Chile. In its pages, still fresh and vivid, are envisaged the problems 
of to-day. ‘‘That America should assemble at some place,”’ he says, 
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“should think out its destiny, . . . should take stock of its 
situation, speak of its resources, of its griefs, of its hopes.”’ This is the 
expression of an Argentine spirit, shaped in the ambient of Chile, in 
a time when fraternal affection mitigated the difficult lot of the 
exiled ones, and leads to the perception of the fact that, in spite of 
all frontier barriers, the nations were indestructibly linked together 
by ideas and thought. 

The ideals which throb in the hearts and ideals of our peoples 
synthesize a uniform policy of mutual respect. This policy attempts 
to affirm in this Continent the rule of the consecrated standards of 
justice under which the nations, fear-free, may devote themselves 
to work, the law of life, assured that they will not be disturbed by 
the lusts of that military supremacy which lately has undermined the 
civilization of the world. Blaine, Root, and White have defined this 
policy in vigorous phrases; and that most eminent American, Baron 
de Rio Branco, who favored me with his friendship and whose life 
has left a brilliant wake in the course of its passing, has elucidated it 
with all the grace of his eloquent tongue amid the strepitous applause 
of the representatives assembled in the Diplomatic Conference in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1906. Pan Americanism, according to these thinkers, 
with whom I am sure the delegates here present agree, ‘tends to 
cultivate sentiments of friendship and sympathy between the Ameri- 
can nations as ample and extended as are extensive and ample their 
continents.”” In the practice of these sentiments we shall have no 
need of other victories than those of peace, nor territory than what 
we now possess, no other sovereignty than the sovereignty over 
ourselves. We consider the independence and equality of rights of 
the smallest and weakest member in the family of nations as worthy 
of the same respect shown the greatest of the empires; and we con- 
sider that the due observance of this respect is the best guarantee of 
the weak against the oppression of the strong. Pan Americanism 
believes “that liberty among the nations should be animated by a 
desire to promote the well-being of humanity as a whole and the 
establishment of order and justice; such friendship can not fail to 
be the instrument whereby ideals, ever more and more exalted, shall 
become powerful factors in the spread of the blessings of peace, not 
only in this Continent, but also in the lands beyond the seas, and 
even to the farthest confines of the earth.’”? Pan Americanism 
aspires to nothing less than true international brotherhood; its 
general objective is to find methods whereby interests really or 
apparently in conflict shall be conciliated and guided toward equal 
ideals of service and progress within the limits of peace. 

This ideal has been transformed during our time into a happy 
reality. Deeply rooted in the spirit of the peoples of this New 
World exist a common American sentiment and a common American 
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conscience. Both sprang into being in the republics of Spanish 
speech in the heat of the struggle for independence which linked 
together in one body with San Martin and Bolivar, both impelled 
by the same desire to break chains and to establish liberty, men 
born in every degree of latitude included in the vast territory occupied 
to-day by Chile and Argentina, united in a community of origin and 
race, spirit and desire. 

The people of the United States who, setting an example of vigorous 
initiative had already pointed out to their brethren in the South the 
path of liberty, lent from the first step of this heroic movement the 
force of their moral support. Already in 1811, in the very dawn of 
the conflict, the generous words of Madison gave strength and hope 
to our raw troops. Later, when the revolutionary horizon was 
darkened by somber clouds, Henry Clay’s eloquent defense echoed and 
reechoed among the redemptive hosts, renewing their strength and 
cheering them on their unfaltering march to liberty and glory. 
And, finally, came the message of Monroe, informing the world that 
America from that time forth and forever, was the exclusive mistress 
of her destiny. 

Brazil did not hesitate to join the movement, after the cry of 
Ypiranga had given her a place of honor among the free peoples of 
the earth, and it was undoubtedly Pan American ideals which led 
her sons to mingle their blood with that of both Argentine and 
Uruguayan in the memorable campaign of Caseros. 

This American sentiment, shared to-day by many peoples of 
diverse origin who water with the sweat of their brow the fertile 
soil of this continent, has been strengthened, little by little, by the 
legitimate interests of peace and progress. Not now are these 
conferences based—as was that conceived by the genius of Bolivar— 
upon the idea of creating an instrument of war to resist foreign oppres- 
sion which, root and branch, has been extirpated from American 
soil. On the contrary, they now are assemblies for continental peace 
in which, without detriment to outsiders, methods of facilitating the 
interchange of ideas and products are studied and analyzed as, also, 
that community of effort which tends toward a fuller enjoyment of 
the benefits of liberty, for ourselves, our posterity, and for all men 
who wish to dwell on our soil—as reads the political code of my 
country. 

These international conferences have emerged from the thrall of 
the unreal and fantastic to a concrete and robust reality in which 
Governments, men, and societies find contacts; in which our Republics 
are permeated by a beneficent and vital sap in such fashion that 
spirits bent on one and the same quest for happiness and well-being 
merge, one with the other. 
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In the useful labors of the conferences, the Argentine Republic can 
with legitimate pride display her nobiliary titles to a fraternal policy 
which, in its foreign relations, has always been inspired by the prin- 
ciples of justice. Possibly, it was in recognition of this policy— 
which must be irrevocably continued—that the delegates conferred 
upon one of Argentina’s sons the high honor of representing them on 
this solemn occasion. 

International arbitration, to us, is the embodiment of one of the 
supreme aspirations of mankind. We understand that the decrees 
of right and law are alone worthy of our respect, that they alone 
harmonize with the ideals of the continent. We, therefore, listened 
with deep emotion—as listened the entire assembly, America, and the 
world—to the reference made by His Excellency, the President of 
the Republic, to the recent agreements and conventions which, to 
quote his exact words, bear testimony to the sincerity with which 
Chile has rendered service to American ideals, to which it has 
contributed a valuable contingent of harmony and concord. 

We Argentines who, alike in congress and conference, have con- 
sistently advocated and eulogized arbitration, and who have utilized 
it in defining the limits of our territory, subscribe joyfully to the words 
of His Excellency, the President of the Republic, which still resound 
in our ears and which will doubtless continue to resound in sympa- 
thetic vibration: “Arbitration, that supreme expression of equity, 
which smooths rough contacts among nations, which banishes con- 
flict, which clears the atmosphere and unites in an embrace of equal 
justice both victor and vanquished, thus reestablishing the reign of 
concord—which is life and progress.”’ 

With equal joy, Mr. Minister, the assembly has listened to your 
ideas. The Republics included in the assembly will take solid satis- 
faction in knowing that Chile, which introduced the subject of arma- 
ments, has not the slightest intention of meddling in those questions, 
in themselves delicate, relating to the sacrifices which, in the judgment 
of each nation, and in the exercise of its undeniable and indeclinable 
faculties, may be deemed necessary to the safeguarding of its rights 
and sovereignty. They will assent, conjointly, to your noble words: 
“That the vital sap of the young nations should not be misspent or 
wasted in excessive and useless armaments, or in the attempt, possibly 
unrealizable, of maintaining an armed peace in our America.’ 

Such is the faith of my country in the power of justice, such is its 
conviction that nothing is more deadly to the progress of our nations 
than warlike manifestations not founded upon the actual exigencies 
of national security, so great is its certainty that no lasting result 
can be founded upon armed violence, that the Argentine Republic, 
which is constantly occupied in the development of every phase of 
its national culture and progress, is not equipped, militarily, to the 
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extent that its resources, commerce, natural riches, and necessities 
would seem to demand. Our armaments, on the other hand, in 
keeping with our traditions and the history of our army, which have 
ever been and ever will be liberating and civilizing, have never been 
and never will be a menace to any nation. The Argentine Republic 
looks for success in the field of labor alone, and her only claim is that 
the nations of America should, free from all fear of intrusion, plough 
and turn the furrow, each in his own vineyard. It may be, Mr. 
Minister, that among my words there may be found some which 
somewhat exceed the limits of the representation I am exercising. 
If this be true, it is due to the fact that, while complying with the 
request of my eminent colleagues to express their deep appreciation 
of the hospitable attentions of which they have been the recipients 
since their first step upon Chilean soil, I desire to place on record-the 
hopes of the Argentine delegation, which are shared by our Govern- 
ment, and doubtless by all the delegates here present, that from this 
conference shall spring principles of concord which will enable the 
American Republics, without a single exception, to continue working 
out their civilization in a spirit of fraternal friendship and love—a 
fraternal spirit which, now a beautiful reality, looks hopefully forward 
toward a brilliant future. 

The American world was the cradle of democracy, a democracy 
which has been triumphantly extended to the farthest limits of the 
earth. Let us labor, therefore, with profound faith that from 
America, due to our successive and combined efforts and the celebra- 
tion of many conferences such as this, will also proceed the absolute 
assurance that justice down the ages will make more and more 
impossible strife between nations. 





JUL, 


ADDRESS OF DR. AUGUSTIN EDWARDS, PRESIDENT 
OF THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN STATES. 

Circumstances and precedents, those two forces which determine 
so many collective acts without reference to merit or qualification, 
have led to my receiving one of the greatest honors which can fall 
to the lot of any son of America. Full of gratitude and divided 
between hope and fear, I accept it. My fear is that the responsibility 
which I thus assume may be superior to my ability, but I take con- 
fidence in the thought that the great work to which we are dedicated 
here can not fail to imbue us all with a spirit of benevolence, a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness, to the end that it may be realized in all its 
vast significance without stumbling on our part. 

The president which this conference has just elected trusts that 
he will be the first to be favored by this spirit, since he will very 
likely need it most, for the successful prosecution of your deliberations. 

The honor bestowed upon me to-day fell upon Mr. Blaine in Wash- 
ington, in 1889; upon Mr. Genaro Raigosa in Mexico, in 1901; upon 
Dr. Joaquim Nabuco in Rio de Janeiro, in 1906; and upon Dr. Antonio 
Bermejo in Buenos Aires, in 1910. I bow, respectfully, before these 
illustrious predecessors, and it shall be my utmost endeavor to follow 
in the brilliant wake left by their labors in these conferences, the 
exalted spirit of Americanism which inspired their every act being 
at once my guide and inspiration. 

Voices more authoritative than mine have already described the 
work of the previous conferences and have outlined, in broad, the 
work which awaits us. It would, therefore, be entirely superfluous 
for me to make any extended reference to these points. 

Neither is it necessary for me to stress the spirit of true American 
fraternity which has brought us together to discuss here the most 
efficacious methods of strengthening and increasing the ties which 
already bind us together. Hyvery American bears in his soul the 
stamp of solidarity which distinguishes the peoples of this continent, 
a solidarity which knows neither antagonism of race, nor limitation 
of freedom, and which is free from the disastrous effects of economic 
strife born of overpopulation in an inadequate territory. 

It was on a day such as this, March 25, 1806, that Don Francisco 
de Miranda, the inspiration of liberty in Latin America and the politi- 
cal mentor of one of the founders of the Republic of Chile, Don 
Bernardo O'Higgins, organized in Venezuela a liberating expedition. 
The date on which this conference convenes is, therefore, of happy 
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augury for the union and solidarity of our common progress and 
well-being. i 

There is a phase of this Fifth Conference, perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all, which is uppermost in every mind and which we must not 
for a moment forget in the course of our deliberations. These Pan 
American conferences, but yesterday merely gatherings of the Ameri- 
can family with no thought of other nations than that implied by the 
inviolability of the continental territory, are to-day, and will be 
henceforward, an event of world importance, because America is now 
the foreground of the world’s political and juridical structure. Great 
indeed, therefore, is the responsibility laid upon us. 

The idea of cooperation is to-day the hope of humanity. Coopera- 
tion perforce must have its characteristics, both continental and 
regional; but its real essence is to be found in that intimate con- 
sciousness of solidarity, in respect to destiny, of all men in whatever 
continent or regions found, without distinction of race or creed. The 
world is round and whichever direction our pilgrimage or route may 
take, chance what may befall, we shall inevitably and at long last 
meet. 

In the perspective of a whole century Canning’s thought has become 
a strange and profound reality: “I have called into being a new 
world, in order to reestablish the balance of the old.” 

Diverse circumstances have prevented three of our sister nations, 
Bolivia, Mexico, and Peru, from filling their places here and taking 
part in our deliberations. I believe I do but interpret the general 
sentiment when I express the fervent hope that the obstacles which 
for the moment have deprived us of their presence may very soon 
disappear. In the course of our deliberations we can not forget our 
common origin, our common history, and our common destiny, and 
I am sure that we shall none of us fail, either in our acts or resolu- 
tions, to keep in mind the interests of the absent nations, thus earning 
their approval, so that if we are unhappily deprived of their presence 
we shall not be deprived—as we fervently trust we may not be—of 
their valuable cooperation in the great work of true American 
agerandizement. 

Following a beautiful and pious custom of the previous conferences, 
may I be permitted to render, at this time, the homage of our dearest 
remembrance, in memory of those illustrious ones who have passed 
from these conferences to the Great Beyond, where they now sleep 
the sleep of eternal peace. 

First and foremost, we remember the eminent and laborious Sec- 
retary General of Buenos Aires, Dr. E. Portela, who has bequeathed 
us a record stamped with his active personality and to his fellow 
delegates a grateful memory of his courtesy and attainments. 
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Of the delegates to the fourth conference we mourn two Americans, 
Lamar Quintero and Paul Reinsch; among Argentines, Eduardo 
Bidau, Roque Saenz Pefia, Carlos Salas, and José Antonio Terry; 
the Brazilians, Joaquim Murtinho, José Almeida Nogueira, and Olavo 
Bilac; the Chilean, Anibal Cruz Diaz; the Colombian, Roberto Anci- 
zar; the Costa Rican, Alfredo Volio; the Cuban, Gonzalo de Quesada 
y Aréstegui; the Ecuadorean, Alejandro Cardenas; the Mexican, 
Luis Pérez Veldia; the Peruvians, Carlos Alvarez Calder6n, Eugenio 
Larrabure y Unanue, and José Antonio de Lavaile y Pardo; and the 
Uruguayans, Gonzalo Ramirez, and Carlos Pena. 

The voice and counsel of these tried and true colleagues have 
passed into the eternal silence, but their spirits will ever live in our 
midst. 

But in addition to these memories, both sorrowful and comforting, 
it is impossible that this conference should pass in silence the latest 
grief of America. The eloquence of Ruy Barbosa, which echoed and 
reechoed throughout two continents, is now forever mute. Before 
that figure which drew the eyes of European statesmen to the culture 
of the Latin American race and which, not long ago, received the 
spontaneous and overwhelming invitation to occupy an honored 
place in the Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague, 
this conference bows in respectful homage. In remembrance of the 
illuminating and burning words of this galaxy of illustrious men 
who ‘will never again be heard by mortal ear, let us, reverently, 
standing, devote a moment to silence, the silence which fills memory 
and heart to overflowing with thoughts of life, death, and infinity. 

Before beginning the actual labors of the conference, I should like 
to express again my deep sense of obligation for the exalted mark of 
confidence with which the conference has honored me, and to invoke 
anew the benevolent cooperation and help of each and every dele- 
gate to the end that we may work together, intensely and expe- 
ditiously, to give the world an example of the virile and practical 
sense of the youthful nations of America. 


IV. 
NATIONAL GREETINGS TO THE CONFERENCE. 


During the proceedings of the first plenary session, as also in later 
sessions, greetings were received by cable and telegraph from the 
chief executives and ministers of foreign relations of a number of the 
sister Republics. Those which were read and acknowledged during 
this plenary session were the following: 


To American Empassy, SANTIAGO, CHILE. 


It is with the deepest regret that I have found it impossible, in 
accordance with the courteous invitation of the Government of 
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Chile, to attend the opening of the Fifth Pan American Conference, 
and I desire to extend my most cordial greetings to the represe nta- 
tives of the Republics of the Western Hemispher e who have assembled 
on this auspicious occasion. 

At a time when we witness the economic dislocations, the waste 
and impoverishment, and the distrust and hatred that have resulted 
from the Great War, we have abundant reason to congratulate our 
peoples that peace reigns in this hemisphere, and the meeting of this 
conference affords a welcome opportunity to dedicate ourselves anew 
to the ideals of peace. Present experiences, reinforcing the lessons 
of history, cause fresh recognition of the futility of mere formal 
arrangements in the absence of good will, and, however important 
may be the special topics of discussion, the permanent value of the 
conference lies in the fact that here are generated powerful currents of 
mutual understanding and friendly interest supplying the motive 
power through which ¢ any remnants of suspicion and distrust may be 
removed and the injurious influences of earlier antagonisms may 
be overcome. All problems find solution among those who desire to be 
friendly and just, and the present imperative “demand of civilization 
itself is that nations shall set themselves, with all the resources of 
their intelligence and skill, to the elimination of sources of contro- 
versy, and shall earnestly and diligently seek for their manifold ills 
the cures which can only be found in friendship and good faith. 

In this conference of American Republics it is sought not only to 
buttress the foundations of amity, but to take full advantage of its 
opportunities. Our intimate economic relations require many 
advantageous adjustments which our fortunate relations make 
possible. The conviction which has led to these gatherings is that 
of a distinct community of interest among the “republics of this 
hemisphere. It is no prejudice to other interests wisely to conserve 
our own. These republics, each appropriately safeguarding its 
sovereignty and independence, voice the sentiment which is the 
essence of Pan Americanism—the sentiment of mutually beneficial 
cooperation. 

There are happily no controversies among us that can not be settled 
by the processes of reason. No interest is cherished which could 
prompt aggression. There is no nation among us which entertains 
any ambition which runs counter to the aspirations of our free 
peoples. We rejoice in an expanding life; we are each proud of our 
traditions and achievements; we all desire the development of re- 
sources, increased facilities of education and the improvement of the 
common lot of humanity. This conference means the practical 
direction of our material and spiritual forces to gain for all the 
American republics the enhanced prosperity which waits on the 
friendly collaboration of States secure in their recognized equality, 
in their mutual respect, and in the supremacy of the common 
sentiment of justice. 

I trust that your labors may have the happiest results. 

CuarLes EK. HuGuHEs. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE FirrH PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE, Santiago, 

Chile. 

Kindly accept and transmit to the illustrious delegates to the 
Fifth Pan American Conference the cordial and friendly greetings of 
His Majesty’s Government and its most sincere good wishes for the 
success of its labor in regard to the problems affecting exclusively 
the nations represented, as well as those of universal interest. 
Mother Spain once again feels proud of the genius and power of her 
sons of America, and on beholding them united, she joins heartily in 
their desire for the progress and peace of their countries and in the 
sentiments of justice and universal solidarity animating the American 
democracies. (Signed)—AxsBa, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


PRESIDENT OF THE FirrH PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE, Santiago, 

Chile. 

Convinced that the representatives of the American nations will 
bring to the deliberations of the conference the spirit of justice and 
the sentiment of solidarity cherished by their people, I desire to 
transmit to the president at the auspicious moment when the con- 
ference is inaugurated my best wishes and the expression of the 
sympathetic interest with which the Argentine Nation awaits the 
confirmation of its hopes for the success of the movements tending 
toward peace and continental harmony and the opportunity to 
applaud that exalted example of contribution to human welfare. I 
beg to express to the president and the delegates the assurance of 
my distinguished consideration.—ALvEAR, President of the Argentine 
Nation. 


His Excettency Don Acustin Epwarps, Santiago, Chile. 

I have great pleasure in sending to you, as president of the dele- 
gation of Chile to the Fifth Pan American Conference, and through 
you to the other delegations represented in that great assembly, my 
best wishes for the profitable and beneficial results of this new and 
cordial assembly of the nations of the continent.—ARTHUR DA SILVA 
BERNARDES, President of Brazil. 


To THE PRESIDENT OF THE PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE, Santiago, 

Chile. 

I take pleasure in greeting, in the name of the Paraguayan Nation, 
the delegates to-day assembled in your city, and in expressing my 
sincere desire for the complete success of the conference called 
together at a time when America can offer to the whole world an 
example of concord and adherence to the principles of international 
justice. I confidently hope that the assembly at Santiago will mark 
a new era in the development of American union, and that at its 
close our nations will feel more strongly united by a common respect 
for law and love of progress.—EusEBio AyaLa, President of Paraquay. 

In later plenary sessions the following official messages were read: 
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MINISTER OF Foreign Arrarrs, Santiago, Chile, March 23.—In the 
name of the President and Government of the Republic I have the 
honor to salute Your Excellency and through you the delegates of 
the American Republics, on the occasion of the opening of the fifth 
conference, the success of which we ardently desire.—CfsPEpDEs, 
Secretary of State of Cuba. 


The delegation of the Dominican Republic has the honor of inform- 
ing the fifth conference that in a cablegram received to-day the Secre- 
-tary of Foreign Affairs of the Dominican Republic states that the news 
of the opening of this conference has been received with satisfaction, 
and charges the delegation to present to the conference the sincere 
good wishes of the Republic for the success of its labors. —SANTIAGO, 
March 28, 1923. 

SENOR DON AGgusTiIN EpWARDs, PRESIDENT OF THE FirrH PAN 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE, Santiago, Chile-—I beg to congratulate 
Your Excellency upon the election with which you have justly been 
honored, and request you to present to the notable American Assem- 
bly now in session the salutations of the Ecuadorian Republic and 
to express the hope of this Government that the Congress will effec- 
tively contribute to the peace and progress of America. Respect- 
ny yours, N. CLEMENTE Poncr, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 

cuador. 


53266—23—Bull. 2——4 
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It was determined by the conference that the various topics of 
the program should be referred to eight principal committees, as 
follows: Political, juridical, hygiene, communications, commerce, 
agriculture, armaments, and education. In addition, a governing 
committee was constituted, composed of the seventeen vice presidents 
and the president of the conference, to supervise and regulate the 
work of the conference. To this committee were also referred, in the 
first instance, all new questions and independent resolutions and the 
subject of future conferences. The eight principal committees and 
Credentials Committee, with membership therein, were as follows: 


ExercutTivE Boarp—Susuects I anp XIX. 


President: Sr. Agustin Edwards (Chile). 
Vice presidents: 
Sr. Pedro César Dominici (Venezuela). 
Sr. Narciso Garay (Panama). 
Mr. Henry P. Fletcher (United States). 
Sr. J. Jiménez de Aréchaga (Uruguay). 
Sr. J. Rafael Bustamante (Hcuador). 
Sr. Mariano Soto Hall (Guatemala). 
Sr. Carlos Cuadra Pasos (Nicaragua). 
Sr. Alejandro Alvarado Quirés (Costa Rica). 
Sr. Sylvino Gurgel do Amaral (Brazil). 
Sr. Cecilio Bustamante (Salvador). 
Sr. Laureano G6mez (Colombia). 
Sr. José C. Vidal y Caro (Cuba). 
Sr. Manuel Gondra (Paraguay). 
Sr. Tulio M. Cestero (Dominican Republic). 
Sr. Benjamin Villaseca Mujica (Honduras). 
Sr. Dr. Manuel Augusto Montes de Oca (Argentina). 
Sr. Arturo Rameau (Haiti). 
Secretary: Sr. Fernando Altamirano. 
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YOMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 


President: Sr. Carlos Cuadra Pasos (Nicaragua). 
Vice president: Sr. Cecilio Bustamante (Salvador). 


Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 


Pedro César Dominici (Venezuela). 
Henry P. Fletcher (United States). 

José Rafael Bustamante (Ecuador). 
Alejandro Alvarado Quirés (Costa Rica). 
Afranio de Mello Franco (Brasil). 

Tulio M. Cestero (Dominican Republic). 
Dr. Fernando Saguier (Argentina). 


Secretary: Sr. Gustavo Montt Pinto. 


1. PotiricaL ComMITTEE.—SuBseEcts II, IX, anp XVI. 


President: Dr. Manuel A. Montes de Oca (Argentina). 

Vice president: Dr. Alberto Mufioz Vernaza (Ecuador). 

Reporting delegates: Dr. LS. Rowe (topic IT) (United States), and 
Dr. J. Antonio Buero (topics LX and X VI) (Uruguay). 


Sr. Pedro César Dominici (Venezuela). 


Sr. 


Narciso Garay (Panama). 


Mr. Frank B. Kelloge, 
Mr. Henry P. Fletcher, and 
Dr. L. 8. Rowe (United States). 


Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 


Sr 


J. Antonio Buero, and 

Juan José Amézaga (Uruguay). 

Emilio Bello Codesido, and 

Luis Barros Borgono (Chile). 

Maximo Soto Hall (Guatemala). 

Carlos Cuadra Pasos (Nicaragua). 
Alejandro Alvarado Quirés (Costa Rica). 
James Darcy (Brazil). 

Cecilio Bustamante (Salvador). 
Guillermo Valencia, and 

Carlos Uribe Echeverri (Colombia). 
Carlos Garcia Vélez, and 

Manuel Marquez 8S. (Cuba). 

Manuel Gondra (Paraguay). 

Tulo M. Cestero (Dominican Republic). 
Benjamin Villaseca, and 

Alfonso Rossel B. (secretary) (Honduras). 
Dr. Fernando Saguier, and 


. Dr. Daniel Antokoletz (technical adviser) (Argentina). 
Sr. 


Arturo Rameau (Haiti). 


Secretary: Sr. Fernando Altamirano, succeeded by Sr. Ezequiel 
Fernandez. 
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2. JURIDICAL CoMMITTEE.—SuBJECTS III, X, XIV, anp XV. 


President: Dr. Afranio de Mello Franco (Brazil). 
Vice president: Sr. Alejandro Alvarado Quirés (Costa Rica). 
Reporting delegate: Sr. Carlos Aldunate Solar (Chile). 


Sr. César Zumeta (Venezuela). 

Sr. Narciso Garay (Panama). 

Mr. Atlee Pomerene, 

Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, and 

Mr. Willard Saulsbury (United States). 

Dr. J. Jiménez de Aréchaga (Subjects III and XV), and 
Dr. Juan J. Amézaga (Subjects X and XIV) (Uruguay). 
Sr. Rafael Maria Arfizaga (Ecuador). 

Sr. Alejandro Alvarez (technical delegate) (Chile). 

Sr. José Gonzilez Campo (Guatemala). 

Sr. Carlos Cuadra Pasos (Nicaragua). 

Sr. James Darcy (Brazil). 

Sr, Cecilio Bustamante (Salvador). 

Sr. Carlos Uribe Echeverri (Colombia). 

Sr. Manuel Marquez 8S. (Cuba). 

Dr. Higinio Arbo (Paraguay). 

Sr. Tulio M. Cestero (Dominican Republic). 

Sr. Benjamin Villaseca M., and 

Sr. Alfonso Rossel B. (secretary) (Honduras). 

Dr. Augusto Montes de Oca, 

Dr. Manuel E. Malbran, 

Sr. Alcides Calandrelli (secretary), and 

Dr. Daniel Antokoletz (technical adviser) (Argentina). 
Sr. Arturo Rameau (Haiti). 


Secretary: Sr. Ezequiel Fernandez, succeeded by Sr. Fernando 
Altamirano. 


3. CoMMITTEE ON HEALTH.—SuBJEcTs IV anp XVIII. 


President: Sr. F. Aristides Agiiero (Cuba). 

Vice president: Sr. Arturo Rameau (Haiti). 

Reporting delegates: Dr. George E. Vincent (topic IV) (United 
States), and Sr. César Zumeta (topic X VIII) (Venezuela). 


Sr. José Austria (Venezuela). 

Sr. José E. Lefevre (Panama). 

Mr. Frank C. Partridge, and 

Dr. John D. Long (technical adviser) (United States). 
Sr. Eugenio Martinez Thedy (Uruguay). 

Sr. José Rafael Bustamante (Ecuador). 

Sr. Carlos Aldunate Solar, and 

Sr. Alejandro del Rio (Chile). 

Sr. Maximo Soto Hall (Guatemala). 

Sr. Arturo Elizondo (Nicaragua). 

Sr. Alejandro Alvarado Quirés (Costa Rica). 
Sr. James Darcy, and 

Sr. Albertofda Cunha (adviser) (Brazil). 
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Sr. Gustavo Ruiz (Salvador). 

Sr. Guillermo Valencia (Colombia). 

Sr. Domingo I*. Ramos (technical adviser) (Cuba). 
Sr. Higinio Arbo (Paraguay). 

Sr. Tulio M. Cestero (Dominican Republic). 

Sr. Benjamin Villaseca, and 

Sr. Alfonso Rossel B. (secretary) (Honduras). 

Dr. Manuel E. Malbran, 

Dr. Daniel Antokoletz, (technical adviser) and 
Sr. Alejandro Bunge (technical adviser) (Argentina). 
Dr. Gianelli (adviser) (Haiti). 


Secretary: Sr. Gustavo Montt P. 


4, COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATIONS.—SUBJECTS V AND VII. 


President: Sr. Narciso Garay (Panama). 

Vice president: Sr. César Zumeta (Venezuela). 

Reporting delegates: Sr. Luis Barros Borgofio (topic V) (Chile), and 
Sr. J. Antonio Buero (topic VII) (Uruguay). 


Sr. José Austria (Venezuela). 

Mr. Willard Saulsbury, 

Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, 

Mr. William E. Fowler, 

Mr. Ralph H. Ackerman (adviser), 

Dr. Guillermo A. Sherwell (adviser), 

Mr. Edward F. Feeley (adviser) (United States). 
Dr. J. Antonio Buero (Uruguay). 

Sr. José Rafael Bustamante (Ecuador). 

Sr. Santiago Marin Vicufia (technical adviser) (Chile). 
Sr. Eduardo Poirier (Guatemala). 

Sr. Arturo Elizondo (Nicaragua). 

Sr. Alejandro Alvarado Quirés (Costa Rica). 
Sr. Helio Lobo. 

Sr. Afranio de Mello Franco, and 

Sr. Tobias Moscoso (adviser) (Brazil). 

Sr. Cecilio Bustamante (Salvador). 

Sr. Carlos Uribe Echeverri, and 

Sr. Laureano Gémez (Colombia). 

Sr. Carlos Garcia Vélez (Cuba). 

Dr. Higinio Arbo, and 

Sr. Robert Araya Lagos (substitute) (Paraguay). 
Sr. Tulio M. Cestero (Dominican Republic). 
Sr. Benjamin Villaseca, and 

Sr. Alfonso Rossel B. (secretary) (Honduras). 
Dr. Fernando Saguier, 

Dr. Daniel Antokoletz (adviser), 

Sr. Alejandro E. Bunge (adviser), 

Capitan Segundo R. Storni (adviser), and 
Colonel A. Poisson (adviser) (Argentina). 

Sr. Pierre Ethearte (secretary) (Haiti). 


Secretary: Sr. Alfredo Avalos. 
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5. COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE.—SUBJECTS VI AND XI. 


President: Sr. Juan José Amézaga (Uruguay). 
Vice president: Sr. Tulio M. Cestero (Dominican Republic). 
Reporting delegate: Mr. William Eric Fowler (United States). 


Sr. César Zumeta (Venezuela). 
Sr. José E. Lefevre (Panama). 
Mr. Atlee Pomerene, 
Mr. Ralph H. Ackerman (adviser), 
Dr. Guillermo A. Sherwell (adviser), and 
Mr. Edward F. Feely (adviser) (United States). 
Dr. Alberto Mufioz Vernaza (Ecuador). 
Sr. Guillermo Subercaseaux, and 
Sr. Daniel Martner (adviser) (Chile). 
Sr. Eduardo Poirier (Guatemala). 
Sr. Arturo Elizondo (Nicaragua). 
Sr. Alejandro Alvarado Quirés (Costa Rica). 
Sr. Helio Lobo, and 
Sr. J. A. Barboza Carneiro (adviser) (Brazil). 
Sr. Gustavo Ruiz (Salvador). 
Sr. Laureano Gémez (Colombia). 
Sr. José C. Vidal y Caro, and 
Sr. Enrique Pertierra Morales (attaché) (Cuba). 
Sr. Manuel Gondra, and 
Sr. Roberto Araya Lagos (substitute) (Paraguay). 
Sr. Tulio M. Cestero (Dominican Republic). 
Sr. Benjamin Villaseca Mujica, and 
’ Sr. Alfonso Rossel B. (secretary) (Honduras). 
Sr. Dr. Manuel Augusto Montes de Oca, 
Sr. Alcides Calandrelli (adviser), and 
Sr. Alejandro E. Bunge (adviser) (Argentina). 
Sr. Pierre Ethearte (secretary) (Haiti). 


Secretary: Sr. Alfredo Avalos. 
6. COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE.— SuBJECcT VIII. 


President: Sr. Guillermo Valencia (Colombia). 
Vice president: Sr. Benjamin Villaseca Mujica (Honduras). 
General reporting delegate: Sr. Dr. Fernando Saguier (Argentina). 


Sr. Dr. José Austria (Venezuela). 

Sr. José E. Lefevre (Panama). 

Mr. Frank ©. Partridge, and 

Dr. George E. Vincent (United States). 

Sr. Dr. Justino Jiménez de Aréchaga (Uruguay). 
Sr. José Rafael Bustamante (Ecuador). 

Sr. Luis Barros Borgofio, and 

Sr. Francisco Rojas Huneeus (adviser) (Chile). 
Sr. Eduardo Poirier (Guatemala). 

Sr. Carlos Cuadra Pasos (Nicaragua). 

Sr. Alejandro Alvarado Quirés (Costa Rica). 
Sr. J. de P. Rodriguez Alves, and 
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Sr. A. Bandeira de Mello (adviser) (Brazil). 
Sr. Cecilio Bustamante (Salvador). 

Sr. Guillermo Valencia (Colombia). 

Sr. José C. Vidal y Caro (Cuba). 

Sr. Higinio Arbo, and 

Sr. Paulo Max Insiran (secretary) (Paraguay). 
Sr. Tulio M. Cestero (Dominican Republic). 
Sr. Benjamin Villaseca Mujica, and 

Sr. Alfonso Rossel B. (secretary) (Honduras). 
Sr. Dr. Fernando Saguier, 

Sr. Dr. A. Calandrelli (adviser), and 

Sr. Alejandro E. Bunge (adviser) (Argentina). 
Sr. Pierre Ethearte (secretary) (Haiti). 


Secretary: Sr. Anastasio Barraza. 





7. COMMITTEE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS.—SUBJECT XII. 


President: Mr. Henry P. Fletcher (United States). 

Vice president: Sr. Manuel Gondra (Paraguay). 

Reporting delegate: Sr. Antonio Huneeus (Chile), resigned. Suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Manuel Gondra (Paraguay), who in turn was succeeded 
by Mr. Henry P. Fletcher (United States). 


Sr. César Zumeta (Venezuela). 

Sr. José E. Lefevre (Panama). 

Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, 

Mr. Atlee Pomerene, 

Mr. William R. Sayles (adviser) and 

Mr. Fiirman E. McCammon (adviser) (United States). 

Sr. Eugenio Martinez Thedy, 

Sr. General Eduardo da Costa (adviser), 

Sr. Colonel Chiappara, and 

Capitan de Fragata Federico Ugarteche (advisers) (Uruguay). 
Sr. Alberto Munoz Vernaza (Ecuador). 

Sr. General Luis Altamirano (adviser), 

Sr. General Juan Pablo Bennet, 

Sr. Capitan de Navio Carlos Ward, and 

Sr. Capitién de Navio José T. Merino (technical advisers) (Chile). 
Sr. Maximo Soto Hall (Guatemala). 

Sr. Carlos Cuadra Pasos (Nicaragua). 

Sr. Alejandro Alvarado Quiros (Costa Rica). 

Sr. J. de P. Rodriguez Alves, 

Sr. General Augusto Tasso Fragoso (military chief of delegation), and 
Sr. Almirante Souza Silva (naval chief of delegation) (Brazil). 
Sr. Cecilio Bustamante (Salvador). 

Sr. Guillermo Valencia, and 

Sr. Laureano Gomez (Colombia). 

Sr. F. Aristides Agtiero (Cuba). 

Sr. Manuel Garay V., teniente 1°, (substitute) (Paraguay). 

Sr. Tulio M. Cestero (Dominican Republic). 

Sr. Benjamin Villaseca, and 

Sr. Alfonso Rossel B. (secretary) (Honduras). 

Sr. Dr. Manuel A. Montes de Oca, 
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Contralmirante Enrique G. Fliess (technical adviser), and 
General Pascual Quirés (technical adviser) (Argentina). 
Arthur Rameau (Haiti). 


Secretary: Sr. Carlos Becerra. 


8. COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION.—SUBJECTS XIII anp XVII. 


President: Sr. Pedro César Dominici (Venezuela). 
Vice president: Sr. Maximo Soto Hall (Guatemala). 
Reporting delegates: Subject XIII, Sr. Manuel Marquez Sterling 


(Cuba). 
Sr. 


Dr. 
Dr. 


Subject XVII, Sr. Alcibiades Roldan (Chile). 


Narciso Garay (Panama). 
L. 8S. Rowe, and 
George E. Vincent (United States). 


Subject XIII, Sr. Dr. J. Antonio Buero (Uruguay). 


Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 

Sr. 
5 ASHE. 

Sr. 


Sr. 


Sr. 


Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


Sr. 
Sr. 


Subject XVII, Sr. Dr. Justino Jiménez de Aréchaga (Uruguay). 


Rafael Maria Arizaga (Ecuador). 

Guillermo Labarca Hubertson (adviser) (Chile). 
Arturo Elizondo (Nicaragua). 

Alejandro Alvarado Quirés (Costa Rica). 

A. de Ipanema Moreira, and 

Pontes de Miranda (adviser) (Brazil). 

Gustavo Ruiz (Salvador). 

Laureano Gémez (Colombia). 

Dr. Higinio Arbo, and 

Paulo M. Insfran (secretary) (Paraguay). 

Tulio M. Cestero (Dominican Republic). 
Benjamin Villaseca Mujica, and 

Alfonso Rossel B. (secretary) (Honduras). 

Dr. Manuel E. Malbran, 

Luis Gondra (secretary), 

Alcides Calandrelli (secretary), 

Daniel Antokoletz (technical adviser), and 
Alejandro E. Bunge (technical adviser) (Argentina), 
Pierre Ethearte (secretary) (Haiti). 


Secretary: Sr. Ezequiel Fernandez. 
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T 6 o'clock on the evening of May 3, before a numerous and 
distinguished audience, the solemn plenary session which 
marked the completion of the labors of the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States was held in the 

Chamber of Deputies of the National Capitol, this being the 
sixteenth plenary session held during the conference, including the 
opening session. 

Immediately after the opening of the session Mr. Augustin Edwards, 
the president of the conference, stated that Don Luis Izquierdo, 
the Minister of Foreign Relations, who was the presiding officer of 
the first plenary session, was at that moment in the Chamber of 
Deputies and that a special committee of delegates should be appointed 
to wait upon him and escort him to the session chamber, a suggestion 
which was immediately acted upon, the committee reappearing 
shortly with Minister Izquierdo. As soon as the latter had been 
escorted to his chair, President Edwards addressed the conference 
in an eloquent speech, the complete text of which appears in the 
September issue of the BuLLETIN edition in Spanish. 

As the salvos of applause which followed the presiding officer’s 
closing words died away, Sefor Martinez Thedy, the eminent and 
distinguished Uruguayan statesman and publicist, followed with a 
most brillant oration, which, in turn, was closely followed by a no 
less eloquent and applauded address by the well-known and distin- 
guished Costa Rican, Sefior Alejandro Alvarado Quirés, head of the 
Costa Rican delegation. 

The final word, however, was spoken by Don Luis Izquierdo, 
Minister of Foreign Relations, from whose masterly farewell message 
we can not refrain from quoting, in spite of the limitations of space, 
that paragraph which so ably and feelingly summarizes, not only the 
work of the Fifth International Conference of American States, but 
the spirit in which that work was inspired and the steadfast con- 
tinuity of hope in which the future of Pan Americanism is envisaged 
by the nations of America. The paragraph of reference is the 
following: 

“Not all the aspirations we cherished have been fulfilled; never- 
theless, each and every one of them has taken a step forward in the 
never-ceasing procession of human thought and ideas. Those which 
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have remained by the roadside for lack of inanition, those which have 
fallen behind for lack of that unanimity of response on which, alone, 
your action can be based, will in no distant future be revived—will 
arise anew—and be sustained with increased vigor by you, yourselves, 
or your successors in other assemblies such as this—a vigor and 
strength, which will increase as the echoes of concord, cooperation, and 
brotherhood, the most intimate expression of the soul of America— 
are more clearly heard throughout the length and breadth of the 
American Continent.”’ 
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HE Fifth International Conference of American States held 
16 plenary sessions, approved and signed 4 conventions, and 
adopted 73 resolutions. 

The conventions concluded were the following: 


CONVENTIONS CONCLUDED. 


1. A continental treaty providing for the settlement of disputes 
arising between the American Republics by means of an impartial 
investigation of the facts involved: This treaty provides that all con- 
troversies arising between the American States which it has been 
impossible to settle through diplomatic channels shall be submitted 
to a commission of inquiry for investigation and report. The com- 
mission will be composed of five members, all nationals of American 
States, and will render its report within one year from the date of 
its first meeting; the findings of the commission will be considered as 
reports and will not have the force of arbitral awards. The treaty 
follows the general lines of the Bryan treaties and of the treaty 
establishing commissions of inquiry concluded in February, 1923, 
between the United States of America and the Republics of Central 
America. It is noteworthy that this treaty is exclusively American 
in character, providing a means of settlement of American disputes 
by Americans. 

2. Trade-Mark Convention: The United States delegation, with 
a view to meeting the objections of certain of the Latin American 
countries to the trade-mark convention of 1910, presented a draft 
convention, which, after certain modifications made at the request 
of other delegations, was approved. It is believed that this con- 
vention as finally signed affords all the protection that can reasonably 
be expected for American trade-marks on this continent and that 
the payment of national fees in their entirety as provided for should 
be acceptable to trade-mark owners, who will now have the privilege 
of selecting the countries where they want their trade-marks regis- 
tered. The basic principle of the convention fully respects the 
national legislation and fiscal interests of all the signatory States 
and gives full protection to trade-mark users in the countries where 
ownership of the mark is acquired through registration. 

3. Convention for the uniformity of nomenclature for the classi- 
fication of merchandise: This convention, presented by the American 
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delegation, provides for the use of the so-called Brussels nomencla- 
ture of 1913 by the contracting parties in their statistics on national 
commerce. 

4. Convention for the publicity of customs documents: The pur- 
pose of this convention is to assist inter-American commerce, often 
handicapped by the lack of knowledge of the different customs laws, 
regulations, and procedure. The convention not only provides for 
the exchange of all customs laws, decrees, and regulations between 
the contracting States, but also entrusts to the Inter-American High 
Commission the publication of a handbook containing the said laws 
of the respective countries. A single amendment, submitted by the 
United States delegation, was agreed to, which provides for the pub- 
lication of these laws in an abridged form to comply with the usage 
prevalent in the United States. 

The following is a résumé of certain of the resolutions adopted by 
the conference: 


REORGANIZATION OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


Reorganization of the Pan American Union: The changes effected 
by the conference in the present organization of the Pan American 
Union, were as follows: 

1. The creation of four permanent committees to assist the Pan 
American Union in the study of the following subjects: Economic 
and commercial relations between the American States; interna- 
tional organization of labor in America; questions of hygiene in the 
countries of the continent; and the development of intellectual 
cooperation, with special reference to cooperation between American 
universities. 

2. The redrafting of the article providing for the composition of 
the governing board of the Pan American Union, so as to authorize 
an American Republic which may not have a diplomatic representa- 
tive accredited to the Government of the United States to appoint 
a special representative on the governing board. It was also pro- 
vided that the chairman of the governing board, who has heretofore 
been ex officio the Secretary of State of the United States, should 
be elected by the board. 

A declaration was adopted by the conference in regard to arbitra- 
tion, which reads as follows: 

“The Fifth Pan American Conference observes with pleasure the extension 
which has taken place in recent years in the application of conciliation, judicial 
settlement, and arbitration as means of deciding controversies between the nations 
of the continent; and expresses the hope that the progress of these methods of settle- 


ment may continue and that their application in the near future may be as general 
and broad as possible.”’ 
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The conference recommended that the commission of jurists 
which met at Rio de Janeiro in 1912 for the codification of inter- 
national law, and whose labors had been interrupted by the World 
War, should be reconstituted and convened at Rio de Janeiro during 
the year 1925. To this commission of jurists there were referred 
for further study Topics XIV and XV of the program, regarding, 
respectively, the rights of aliens in the American Republics and the 
status of children of foreigners born within the jurisdiction of the 
American Republics. 

PUBLIC HYGIENE. 


In regard to matters of hygiene, resolutions were adopted which 
included the following points: 

(1) A statement of guiding principles and procedures in the devel- 
opment of public health work; (2) a uniform international mari- 
time sanitary code; (3) change of name from International to Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau; (4) responsibility of government for 
care of indigent sick; (5) development of public hygiene as a profes- 
sion; (6) continued recognition of hygiene and public health by Pan 
American conferences; (7) sanitary safeguarding of national fron- 
tiers; (8) uniform standards for foods and drugs; (9) international 
conferences of heads of health services; (10) detailed suggestions for 
incorporation in the proposed sanitary code; and (11) increase in 
the list of obligatorily reportable diseases. 

In addition, a resolution was adopted expressing appreciation of 
the services rendered by the Rockefeller Foundation to the cause of 
international health and medical education. 


PROHIBITION. 


Resolutions were also approved recommending specific measures 
adapted to secure the progressive diminution in the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages, and, upon the proposal of the delegation of the 
United States, a resolution was adopted recommending to the Ameri- 
can States that they adopt ‘measures conducive to the prohibition 
of the shipment of intoxicating beverages to a country where their 
consumption is prohibited without the previous special authoriza- 
tion of the competent authority of the country from which shipment 
is made.” In regard to these resolutions, the delegation of the 
United States put on record the fact that the proposed measures did 
not go as far as the prohibition legislation adopted by the United 
States. The delegation, however, accepted these agreements because 
they seemed to represent the maximum acceptable to the majority of 
the’ other Republics of America. 
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SCENE IN THE PARQUE COUSINO. 


Santiago has some delightful parks, none perhaps more charming than that a corner of which is illus- 
trated above. 
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AMERICAN AND INTERAMERICAN COMMUNICATIONS. 


Improvement of ocean transportation: This resolution contains the 
proposal of the American delegation recommending the encourage- 
ment and improvement of maritime communications between the 
States of this continent by the adoption of uniform rules and regula- 
tions in the ports of entry, the granting of such exemptions and facili- 
ties as are compatible with the laws of each State to the merchant 
ships of other States, and the advancement of maritime communica- 
tions of the Pacific between the United States and the countries of 
Central and South Amerla in order completely to satisfy the require- 
ments of commercial traffic, recognizing, however, the improvements 
made in these communications during recent years. 

Intercontinental railroad and motor transportation: This resolu- 
tion provides in part for the reorganization of the Pan American 
Railroad Commission, reiterating the thanks expressed by the 
Fourth Conference for its important services and charging this com- 
mission with the study of the practical, technical, financial, or other 
means of completing this road. There is also recommended the con- 
struction of international railroads between neighboring countries for 
the exchange of products and merchandise, and, with the same 
object, the development of branch lines in the Pan American rail- 
road project so that all the American countries may be traversed by 
that system. With respect to motor transportation, this resolution 
recommends that the States members of the Pan American Union 
construct motor roads between their most important cities and prin- 
cipal ports, that the same States send to the Pan American Union a 
report regarding existing automobile roads under construction or 
projected, and that a motor road conference be held at a date and 
place to be determined by the governing board of the Pan American 
Union. 

Commercial aviation: It is provided in this resolution that an 
Inter-American Commercial Aviation Commission be established to 
consider laws and regulations relative to commercial aviation, to 
meet at a place and date to be determined by the governing board of 
the Pan American Union. This commission is charged with the 
preparation of draft laws and regulations, the determination of aerial 
routes, and the formulation of special customs procedure for com- 
mercial aircraft and definition of standard landing places, together 
with recommendations as to points where such landing places shall 
be established. Under this resolution the governing board of the 
Pan American Union is charged with embodying the recommendations 
of the said commission into a convention or conventions, which in 
turn shall be submitted to the consideration of the States belonging 
to the Pan American Union. 
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THE IMPOSING MUNICIPAL THEATER OF SANTIAGO. 


This theater, built in 1873 at a cost of 3,500,000 pesos, has a seating capacity fof approximately 2,000. 
Caruso and other famous opera singers have often appeared here to the delight of enthusiastic audiences. 
The lower illustration shows the marble stairway leading to the upper tier of boxes. 
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Inter-American electrical communications: The first part of this 
resolution recommends to the American States, as an essential part 
of the public service, the supervision of international electrical com- 
munication and also domestic electrical communication in so far as 
it affects or forms part of the system of international communica- 
tion. As a part of this resolution provision is made for the estab- 
lishment of an inter-American electrical communications commission 
to consider the cooperation which may be established between the 
American States regarding electrical communications, and to prepare 
a convention which shall establish equitable proportional rates and 
uniformity of rules governing inter-American electrical communica- 
tions, this commission to be called at a place and date to be deter- 
mined by the governing board of the Pan American Union. The 
conclusions of this commission shall be submitted to the governing 
board of the Pan American Union in order that they may in turn be 
submitted to the States belonging to the Pan American Union. 


OF A COMMERCIAL CHARACTER. 


Uniformity of shipping and insurance documents: The United 
States delegation presented a project of a convention for the standard- 
ization of shipping documents in order to facilitate inter-American 
commerce. Due to the lack of instructions on the part of various 
participating delegations, 1t was found impossible to adopt this 
convention, and in its place a resolution was agreed upon recom- 
mending to the interested Governments the study of the proposed 
convention and its adoption with the least possible delay. 

Parcels post: The object of this resolution, proposed by the 
American delegation, was to obtain the ratification by the signatory 
States of the principal convention of Buenos Aires of September, 
1921, and the Parcel Post Convention of September, 1921. 

Commercial arbitration: This resolution contains the American 
proposal for the organization of chambers of commerce in the com- 
mercial centers of the American Continent, and, by means of agree- 
ments entered into between the said chambers, the extrajudicial 
arbitration of commercial controversies, in conformity with the 
system already in force between various chambers of commerce and 
especially between “‘La Bolsa de Comercio de Buenos Aires” and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 

Inter-American exhibition of samples: This recommendation pro- 
vides for the holding of annual commercial exhibitions under an 
organization to be created at a conference to be called by the 
governing board of the Pan American Union in May, 1924. 

Standardization of specifications of machinery, tools, etc.: In this 
resolution provision is made for the calling of a conference, at a date 
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and place to be determined by the governing board of the Pan 
American Union, on the standardization of specification of machinery, 
materials, ete. 


LIMITATION OF MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 


In regard to the limitation and reduction of military and naval 
expenditures, a number of recommendations were adopted setting 
forth the desire of the Governments to maintain peace, condemning 
armed peace, recommending adherence to The Hague Convention of 
1907 and similar treaties for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, and the adoption of measures designed to prevent war, 
especially those contemplating investigation and examination of 
international conflicts; recommending that the Governments inter- 
ested take up with each other at a fitting and opportune time the 
study of the questions of their respective armaments; recommending 
adherence to the provisions of the Treaty No. 1 concluded at Wash- 
ington February 6, 1922, in so far as it provides that (a) no power 
shall acquire any capital ship in excess of 35,000 tons standard dis- 
placement nor any airplane carrier in excess of 27,000 tons and 
(6) that no capital ships shall carry a gun more than 16 inches in 
caliber; recommending adherence to those international conventions 
limiting military hostilities, fixing the usages of war, rights and duties 
of neutrals, etc., and also a declaration of the Governments con- 
cerned that the provisions of articles 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the Wash- 
ington Treaty (No. 2) of February 6, 1922, relating to the capture, 
attack, and the destruction of merchant ships and the employment of 
submarines, are an established part of international law; recom- 
mending also the prohibition of the use of asphyxiating or poisonous 
gases and analogous liquid material or devices as indicated by the 
Washington Treaty of February 6, 1922; and, lastly, recommending 
the restriction of aerial hostilities to legitimate war purposes to 
assure respect of unprotected populations and cities. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 


There were presented to the committee various concrete proposals 
for the limitation of armaments, but due to the divergent views of 
the delegations principally concerned it was impossible to reach an 
agreement on this subject at this conference. The friendly discus- 
sion of the subject, however, served a highly useful purpose, and 
there seems to be ground for hope that, notwithstanding the inherent 
difficulties, a satisfactory formula may be found. 


EDUCATION. 


In regard to educational matters, resolutions were approved pro- 
viding for the convening of a Pan American university conference, 
to be held at Santiago, Chile, in 1925, entrusting to the Pan American 
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Union the encouragement of the interchange of university professors 
and educational information, and recommending the encouragement 
of vocational training in the American Republics and the formation 
and development of students’ organizations. 


ARCHMOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 


A resolution was also adopted providing for the preservation of 
archeological remains and all other data designed to furnish material 
for the history of the nations of America, and especially of the primi- 
tive peoples. Under this plan it was recommended that two archeo- 
logical institutes should be established, one in the region of Mexico 
and Central America and the other in the Hcuadorean—Peruyian 
region. 

COPYRIGHT. 


In regard to the protection of literary and artistic copyright, a 
resolution was adopted recommending to the States of the American 
Continent that they incorporate in their local legislation certain pro- 
tective measures which were proposed by the delegation of the 


United States. 
AGRICULTURE. 


In regard to agricultural questions, the conference adopted a 
program of wide-reaching character for the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Republics in the study of agricultural problems, uniformity of 
agricultural statistics, the elimination of diseases of cattle and plants, 
and the interchange of useful plants and seeds. 


RESOLUTIONS, VARIOUS AND SUNDRY. 


In addition to the matters mentioned above, various resolutions 
in regard to new questions were reported by the governing committee 
and adopted by the conference, among which were the following: 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of the United States of 
America, indorsing the proposed Pan American Conference of Red 
Cross Societies; 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of Guatemala, recom- 
mending the inclusion in the program of future Pan American 
conferences of a topic referring to the rights of women; 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of the United States of 
America, approving the Hague Opium Convention and urging its 
ratification and the enactment of appropriate legislation by the 
American States which have not yet ratified it; 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of Chile, with reference 
to social problems and recommending their inclusion in the program 
of future conferences; 
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A resolution, proposed by the delegation of Chile, recommending a 
decennial census of the American States; 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of the Argentine Republic, 
expressing appreciation of the humanitarian services of Andrew 
Carnegie and recommending that a bust’ of; him be placed in the 
building of the Pan American Union; 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of the United States of 
America, recommending that a Pan American press conference be 
held in the United States of America under the auspices of the Pan 
American Union; and 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation” of Paraguay, recom- 
mending the erection of a monument in\yWashington in honor of 
Henry Clay. 

It was decided that the Sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States should be held at Habana, Cuba, within the shortest 
possible time and, in any case, within five years from the date of the 
closing session of the fifth conference. 
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By Raven H. AcKERMAN, 
Technical Adviser of the Delegation of the United States. 


EW exporters in the United States interested in Latin America 
can fail to commend the efforts exerted at the recent Pan 
American Conference at Santiago, Chile, to facilitate com- 
mercial intercourse between the nations participating. The 

care with which each question of commercial nature was scrutinized, 
discussed, studied, and passed upon; the fact that in addition to the 
United States, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Cuba had attached to 
their delegations certain technical advisers, selected because of their 
intimate knowledge of these affairs, was the best indication of the 
seriousness with which the more important nations of Latin America 
entered into these problems. 

From a consideration of the results of the entire conference Mr. 
Augustin Edwards, the Chilean president of the conference, in his 
final address summed up the work on commercial questions in his 
statement, ‘‘ The work of the commerce committee alone fully justified 
the calling of the present conference.” 


CONVENTIONS ADOPTED. 


Three conventions were adopted directly affecting business relations 
among the New World countries. The first was a trade-mark con- 
vention, a revision of the 1910 convention, designed to meet the 
objections of those countries which had failed to ratify the original 
convention because of national laws or prejudices. The articles of the 
present convention provide for the establishment of two central 
offices of registration, one at Habana for North America, Central 
America, Ecuador, and Colombia, and the other at Rio de Janeiro 
for the other countries of South America. Countries in which regis- 
tration is desired is elective. <A fee of $50 (United States currency) 
or its equivalent, plus the usual charges fixed by the internal legisla- 
tion of each respective country, will be charged for each separate 





1 From Commerce Reports, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., June 25, 1923. 
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WHERE VISITORS ARRIVE IN SANTIAGO. 


Top: The Mapocho station, entered by Transandine and northern railway lines. 


The train 


Middle: 


Train shed of the Central railway station. 


Below: 


shed of the Mapocho station. 
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registration. Where the owner of a mark has already registered 
that mark in one country and is refused registration in another 
country by reason of it having been registered therein prior to his 
application for registration, he may obtain cancellation of such 
registration by proving his proprietory rights. 

The second convention provides for the publication by all of the 
signatory countries of the customs regulations of each of the others, 
and the third convention provides for the use of a more uniform 
nomenclature in the classification of merchandise in import and export 
statistics. Commercial interests will be greatly benefited by the 
application of both of these treaties. They should eliminate the 
difficulties experienced by business men throughout the United 
States and Latin America when attempting to ascertain the tariffs 
under which their merchandise is to be assessed, or to properly 
interpret the import or export statistics of other nations of this con- 
tinent. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED. 


Probably of greater importance and of more far-reaching applica- 
tion are the resolutions passed at this conference. Among the most 
important of these were those on— 

Uniformity of shipping and insurance documentation. 

Uniformity of principals and interpretation of maritime law. 

Uniform parcels-post procedure. 

Movement of raw materials from one country to another. 

Promotion of arbitration of commercial disputes between the nationals of different 
countries by extra-legal procedure. 

The calling of a Pan American electrical communication conference. 

The calling of a roads conference. 

Standardization of specifications of machinery, tools, etc. 


A number of others having a less direct commercial aspect were 
also passed. The importance of those mentioned above is im- 
mediately apparent, yet only by an analysis can their broad scope be 
appreciated. 

As an example, on the subject of ‘Uniformity of customs regula- 
tions’”’ 17 distinct points were covered, each of which apples to acute 
difficulties now existing. In an effort to overcome the many com- 
plaints made against the practice cf assessing heavy fines by some 
countries because of slight errors, clearly clerical in nature and not 
designed to defraud in consular or commercial invoices, a resolution 
was passed by which the signatory countries agree to observe reason- 
able tolerance in the application of this law. Another point provides 
that when satisfactory evidence has been furnished, packages not 
destined for the port in which they have been landed may be reshipped 
upon satisfactory guarantees. In the future the countries of Latin 
America agree to consider at the time cf enacting new tariffs or taxa- 
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tion to consolidate all port dues in total amounts or to make these 
subject to a definite scale based on the tonnage and service rendered 
or benefits received. 

This should prove of great assistance to those exporters having 
their principal business with countries where, in addition to consular 
charges, several other taxes are imposed for lighthouses, port works, 
ete. That facility should be accorded to international transit of 
foreign merchandise through different countries is the subject of 
another point of this resolution, and it was also agreed that provision 
should be made for full security to exporter or carrier or agent against 
delivery of “to-order” shipments without indorsed bills of lading. 
Another item of great interest to American exporters is point 11 of 
this resolution, providing that ‘‘the proper customs authorities should 
indicate, in case their advice is asked through chambers of commerce 
or consular officers, and the sample of any article of importation is 
submitted, the classification, appraisal, and duties to which such 
article is subject.” It is also recommended that catalogues of 
American exporting houses should be exempted from customs duties 
and that necessary steps should be taken to facilitate the refund of 
bond deposited in any customhouse through which merchandise 
provisionally entered is reexported. 

An international conference on motor roads, to be held at a time 
and place selected by the Directorate of the Pan American Union, 
has for its subject the careful study of the road problems of Latin 
America for better transportation facilities between their ports and 
inland cities. This is to be wholly a technical conference, called only 
after careful surveys have been made, and discussions are to embrace 
means of financing as well as the actual construction. 


SPIRIT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The effort to eliminate existing barriers to inter-American com- 
merce was concerted; each of the delegates of the 18 countries present 
carefully weighed the question under discussion in its relation to 
existing laws and policies of his Government and only assented after 
due deliberation had been given to ways and means of making 
effective, within his country, the recommendations passed upon. 

Possibly the greatest obstacle in the past to the successful fruition 
of the acts of economic conferences has been the failure to provide 
means for carrying through their programs. With this in mind, the 
Fifth Pan American Conference requested the Inter American High 
Commission to cooperate toward the drawing up and enforcement of 
the program of this conference in so far as it bears directly on the 
purposes and work of the Inter American High Commission. As all 
of the commercial questions mentioned above come within the scope 
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of the commission it is reasonable to expect that before the next con- 
ference is held many of the vexatious problems of the present will 
have been solved. 

Aside from the actual accomplishments of this conference, possibly 
of equal significance was the manner in which economic questions 
were approached. A spirit of frankness, an earnest desire to co- 





ENTRANCE TO SANTA LUCIA PARK, SANTIAGO. 


operate, an inter-American viewpoint characterized the proceedings 
of each of the committees considering these matters, and it can not 
be doubted that each delegate returned to his country with a better 
understanding of the community of interests with his neighbors and 
a greater appreciation of the full meaning of inter-American friendship 
than ever before. 
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ARGENTINA. 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH SERVICES.—The President, in his message 
delivered at the opening of the Sixty-second Congress on May 7, said 
that the post office, in 1922, handled 1,472,441,978 pieces of mail, or 
185,764,818 more than during the previous year. During 1922, 
20,414,425 telegrams were transmitted over the State lines, or 172,716 
more than in 1921. The post-office revenue for 1922 amounted 
to 18,614,106.43 pesos national currency, an increase over 1921 of 
1,529,914.18 pesos, while the revenue from the telegraph service 
amounted to 7,148,353.98 pesos national currency, or 189,973.04 
pesos national currency more than the revenue of 1921. The total 
length of Government telegraph lines on December 31, 1922, was 
41,554 kilometers. Improvements are under way in both services. 

ELECTRIFICATION OF BuENos AIRES WeEsTERN Rattway.—The 
Buenos Aires Western Railway inaugurated the electrification of 
36 kilometers of its suburban line on April 30, 1923, giving an easy, 
agreeable, and rapid means of communication between the capital 
and the neighboring towns. The ceremony was attended by the 
President of the Republic and his Cabinet. 

SEcoNnD NatTionaL Economic CoNFERENCE.—This conference 
opened in Buenos Aires on July 1, 1923, being attended by delegates 
from the associations belonging to the Argentine Confederation of 
Commerce, representatives of public institutions, and of other organ- 
izations. It discussed the economic aspects of Argentine business, 
immigration, agriculture, customs tariffs, and better utilization of 
national resources. 

FARM PRODUCTS EXPOSITION.—The first national exposition of farm 
products was held on May 5 jointly with the ninth exhibition of dairy 
cows in the Sociedad Rural Argentina Exposition grounds at Buenos 
Aires. The President of the Republic attended the opening. The 
Minister of Agriculture, who made the official opening speech, empha- 
sized the necessity of varied products from farms, since the stock- 
man who raises nothing but cattle is idle part of the time, while the 
nation could be supphed with many national products if he also grows 
crops. 

Livk Stock Excuanecr.—On May 3, 1923, the Live Stock Exchange 
was Officially opened in Buenos Aires. There were offers and demands 
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for live stock, one transaction involving 750 Durham cows and 
another 500 Durham beeves for a packing house. 
Rent Law.—See page 198. 


BOLIVIA. 


ParceL posr.—After June 1, 1923, two customs declarations will 
be required on parcel-post packages for Bolivia. The declarations 
should be exact duplicates and separately attached to the parcel 
described, one copy to be detached by the United States dispatching 
exchange office (New York, New Orleans, or San Francisco) and sent 
by that office to the Bolivian office at La Paz, and the other copy 
to remain attached to the parcel until it reaches its destination. 
(Commerce Reports.) 

RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION.—An arrangement has been effected 
between the Government and three banks for the application of 
2,000,000 bolivianos to the construction fund of the Potosi-Sucre 
Railroad. This will be sufficient to continue active work on that 
line for the next six months. The loan is guaranteed by the alcohol, 
tobacco, and other taxes derived from the Departments of Potosi 
and Chuquisaca. (Commerce Reports.) 

Rartroaps.—Of the three outlets from Bolivia to the coast the 
Arica-La Paz Railway is the shortest and most popular route, the 
distance from La Paz to Arica being 446 kilometers. During the year 
1921 this road handled 61 per cent of the cargo into Bolivia, in com- 
parison with 37 per cent handled by the Mollendo-La Paz line and 
2 per cent by the Antofagasta-La Paz Railway. The monthly 
average of imports into Bolivia over the Arica-La Paz route in 1922 
was 1,750 metric tons, valued at $2,400 per ton. (Commerce Re- 
ports.) 

Farm apvisErs.—The Minister of Public Instruction and Agricul- 
ture plans to establish a service of Government farm advisers with 
headquarters in the capital of each Department. This service 
would be a great help to agriculture, as most of the work is in the 
hands of the Indians and little has been done to improve farm 
conditions. 

TAX ON SILVER.—See page 198. 

TAX ON ALCOHOL; IMPORTS FORBIDDEN.—See page 198. 


BRAZIL. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.—At the opening of Congress on May 3, 
1923, President Bernardes presented a lengthy message dealing with 
many subjects of national interest. Below are given brief extracts 
of portions concerned with various phases of industry, commerce, 
and agriculture (further extracts will be found under other headings) : 
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RAILWAYS. 


On December 31, 1922, the total length of railways in operation was 29,214 kilometers, 
350 kilometers having been added during the year and 2,051 kilometers more being 
under construction. The Federal Government owns 16,904 kilometers, 5,100 kilo- 
meters are operated by Federal concession, and 7,210 kilometers are owned by States 
or operated under a State concession. 

The construction of railway lines has two main purposes—the shortest and most rapid 
communication between the State capitals and between Rio de Janeiro and those 
capitals; and the linking of Brazilian lines with those of neighboring Republics, 
for the promotion of commerce and friendship. Rio de Janeiro is already united to 
the southern capitals except Goyaz and Cuyaba, but the 345 kilometers lacking for 
communication with the former are under construction. Toward the north 900 kilo- 
meters are still to be built to reach Sao Salvador, but only a short distance is lacking to 
complete the line to Sao Luiz do Maranhao. Surveys are now being made looking 
toward the junction of Brazilian with Paraguayan and Bolivian lines. 


PORTS. 


Decree No. 15693, of September 22, 1922, placed the technical and administrative 
port problems under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Communications, thus per- 
mitting a uniform organization which it is expected will eventually prove beneficial 
to both Government finances and commerce. 

Another decree, No. 15238, of December 31, 1921, which went into effect May 1, 
1922, complements that just mentioned by dividing all ports into two categories under 
the Federal inspection service for ports, rivers, and canals, Rio de Janeiro being in a 
class by itself and the ports not yet organized being considered to be under study. 

The following cities have port works now in service: Mandos, Para, Recife, Bahia, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and Rio Grande do Sul; under construction or under contract for 
construction, Maranhao, Ceara, Natal, Parahyba, Victoria, Sao Francisco, Paranagua, 
and. Corumba; and partially in service or being studied, Amarra¢ao, Aracaju, Itajahy, 
Florianopolis, and Laguna. 


IRRIGATION AND COMPLEMENTARY WORKS. 


The extensive works in the northwest, begun in accordance with Law No. 3965 of 
December 25, 1919, were continued. The most important works accomplished in 1922 
were 10 large dams, in Acarape, Poco dos Paos, Ords, Patti, and Quixeramobim, State 
of Ceara; Gargalheira and Parelhas, in Rio Grande do Norte; Pildes, 8S. Gongalo, 
and Piranhas, in Parahyba. 

Many highways and cart roads were constructed and 107 wells dug. 


COTTON SERVICE. 


In view of the increase in world cotton consumption and the decrease in production 
in other countries, Brazil should take active steps to increase the cotton crop, since 
the Republic has large areas suitable for its cultivation. Even with the simplest 
agricultural methods the average yield of cotton per hectare in Brazil is 400 kilos, 
while in Egypt it is 300 kilos and in the United States 200 kilos. 

Under the auspices of the National Society of Agriculture and the Cotton Service, 
an International Cotton Congress was held in Rio de Janeiro last October. 


MINING. 


The most important event of the year was the result of the scientific tests of national 
coal and iron made by Prof. Fleury da Rocha in various European centers. Santa 
Catharina coal produced good metallurgical coke, well adapted to use in blast furnaces 
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with the rich ore of Minas Geraes. Congress was therefore led to authorize the 
installation of an industrial demonstration plant for experiments with coal, coke, 
iron, and steel. 

Prof. Augusto Barbosa, director of mines, succeeded in producing iron of the 
finest quality by the use of charcoal, a process peculiarly adapted for use with Brazilian 
ore, which is exceptionally pure. For the demonstration of this and other processes 
the Government is trying to equip a demonstration plant at the Ouro Preto school. 

The mill at Ribeirao Preto is turning out daily 24 metric tons of high-resistance 
steel, for which the electric blast furnace prepares the iron. The capacity of this 
plant will be increased to a minimum production of 20,000 tons a year, and other 
smaller plants are also operating successfully, while still more are soon to be estab- 
lished. 

CRUISES UP THE AMAZON.—The Booth Line has arranged an inter- 
esting and unusual series of cruises from Liverpool to Manaos, 


2,000 miles up the Amazon. 


CHILE. 


IMPORTANT IRRIGATION PROJECTS.—At a distance of 75 kilometers 
east of Linares, in a mountainous region not far from perpetual snows, 
400 men are working on a 4,046-meter tunnel, part of the canal 
through which the waters of the Melado River will pour into the 
Ancoa River at the rate of 27,000 liters per second, thence to be dis- 
tributed by secondary canals to 30,000 hectares of land in the basin of 
the latter river. The tunnel is being bored by electrically operated 
apparatus, the power coming from a hydroelectric plant on the 
Ancoa. The date set for completing the work is September 1, 1925. 

The sum of 250,000 pesos was spent in improving the road from 
Linares to the site of the canal, in order to facilitate the bringing 
in of the large amount of supplies necessary for so important an 
undertaking. 

In the Province of Bio-Bio another great irrigation project which, 
when completed, will furnish water from the Laja River to more than 
50,000 hectares is under way. The main canal, which has an initial 
capacity of 42,000 liters per second, will be 29 kilometers long and 
will have to be lined for 10 kilometers where it passes through sandy 
soil. 

The cost of the work, including the huge concrete dam with six 
gates, is estimated at 6,000,000 pesos, while it is expected that the 
land benefited by this new water supply will increase 20,000,000 pesos 
in value. 

Two other irrigation canals in this district, built by private funds, 
will water more than 3,000 hectares. 

AGRICULTURE IN CutLb.—While the Fifth International Conference 
of American States was in session in Santiago, Sr. Carlos Henriquez, 
of the Bureau of Agriculture, addressed a meeting arranged in honor 
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of the delegates to that conference by El Mercurio of Santiago. 
From this authoritative source are taken the following statements: 


Of the 38,000,000 hectares of Chilean land suitable for agriculture 1,000,000 
hectares are irrigated artificially, 11,000,000 or 12,000,000 hectares more being 
susceptible of irrigation. 

The wide range of climate in Chile renders possible the growing of tropical products 
as well as those of the temperate zones, the cultivation of sugar cane having been 
successfully undertaken in the north. 

Cereals constitute the leading crop. Of these wheat, to which about 600,000 hectares 
are planted, is the most important; 100,000 hectares are devoted to barley, oats, and 
rye. The annual yield of cereals may be estimated at 900,000 metric tons. 

Forage plants, mainly alfalfa and clover, occupy 300,000 hectares. 

More than 3,000,000 metric quintals of potatoes and beans are produced annually, 
the total area planted to vegetables being 120,000 hectares. 

Vine growing, with the consequent production of wine, spirituous liquors, and 
alcohol, is one of the chief branches of agriculture, occupying 70,000 hectares. 
Approximately 2,000,000 hectoliters of wine are made each year. 

Recently fruit growing has received a decided impetus and it is thought that the 
area of 20,000 hectares now planted to fruit trees will shortly be considerably increased. 

In the southern part of the Republic there are great forests still little exploited. 

Up to the middle of the last century, stock raising was the chief object of agriculture, 
but the discovery of gold in California created a demand for grain, flour, beans, and 
other similar articles, thus promoting their production. 

The number of cattle is now about 2,400,000, with an annual production of 460,000 
calves and a home consumption of 450,000 head. Durham cattle have been found the 
most satisfactory for breeding purposes. 

Magellan Territory, which has 5,000,000 hectares of natural pasture, is the main 
seat of sheep raising, and is also beginning to devote attention to dairy cattle. The 
sheep in the Republic number 4,500,000, 1,150,000 being consumed yearly. 

The number of Chilean horses, noted for their docility and resistance to fatigue, 
is now estimated at 400,000, while that of mules and donkeys is placed at 90,000. 

Hogs and poultry are not extensively raised, there being about 300,000 of the former 
in the Republic. In Magellan there are, however, some poultry farms with more 
than 10,000 hens. 

Dairying is beginning to be more extensively developed, but the 14,000 metric 
quintals of butter now produced annually are not sufficient to supply the country. 
More milk is made into cheese, as this is easier to keep in remote country districts, the 
yearly production being estimated at 40,000 metric quintals. 


NITRATE EXPORTS AND DUTIES.—In the first four months of 1923, 
7,601,000 metric quintals of nitrate were exported, against 2,301,000 
metric quintals in the same period of 1922 (the time of greatest 
depression in the nitrate industry) and 6,236,000 metric quintals in 
1921. In 1920 the extraordinary figure of 11,734,000 metric quintals 
was reached. 

Export duties on nitrate from January through April, 1923, were 
23,814,000 gold pesos out of a total of 39,500,000 gold pesos collected 
on all exports, whereas in 1922 the nitrate duties were 4,668,000 gold 
pesos for the same length of time. 

UNIFICATION OF TRANSANDINE RAILWAY SERVICE.—At midnight 
on May 12, 1923, the unification of administration of the Argentine- 
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Chilean Transandine Railway, via Uspallata, went into effect under 
Mr. John Hale White as manager. The decree governing the unifi- 
cation has already been mentioned in the BuLLETIN, but it may be 
recalled here that it provides for the electrification of the line and 
protection against avalanches, considerable work already having 
been accomplished in the latter direction. 

A new train de luxe is running twice a week. Freight rates 
between Andes and Mendoza were reduced but no others were 
altered upon unification. 

COMMERCIAL TERMS.—The International Chamber of Commerce 
and other foreign chambers of Valparaiso have adopted definitions 
of the following terms: f. 0. b.; f. a. s.; on board port of destination; 


andes 1. 
COLOMBIA. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL LONG-DISTANCE RADIO SERVICE.—The Gen- 
eral Administration of the Telegraph Service will shortly establish a 
radio service (for which material has already been ordered) in Bucara- 
manga, Bogota, Medellin, Manizales y Cali, the stations being con- 
nected with the telephone system of the towns, thus affording sub- 
scribers direct communication. Business men in Santander, Boyaca, 
Cundinamarca, Tolima, Caldas, Antioquia, and the Cauca Valley will 
be especially interested in this new radio service. 

AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ATTACHE.—The United States Department 
of Commerce has recently assigned an American to the new position 
of commercial attaché in Colombia. It will be his duty to foster 
commercial relations between Colombia and the United States, 
studying the business opportunities and industries of Colombia and 
more especially the cultivation of rubber. 

COMMERCE WITH SAN Francisco, Catrr.—In 1922, 2,942,030 kilo- 
grams of merchandise, valued at 315,722.06 pesos, were exported 
from San Francisco, Calif., to Colombia, 152,913 bags of Colombian 
coffee, valued at 2,215,677 pesos, being imported by the same port 
during the first nine months of 1922. 

NARINO RAILROAD.—An American engineer engaged by the 
Colombian Government to make a preliminary survey and estimates 
for the Narifo Railroad completed his work a short time ago and 
submitted his report to the Ministry of Public Works. The Colom- 
bian Society of Engineers, to which the report was referred, com- 
mented very favorably on it, although suggesting some slight changes. 
It is therefore very likely that the construction of the road will soon 
be decided and undertaken. The road will go from Tumaco which, 
next to Buenaventura, is the most important Colombian port on the 
Pacific, to Pasto, near the boundary line with Ecuador. It will have 
a branch line north to Popayan, in the department of Cauca; thence 
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it will be extended to connect with the Pacific Railroad. (Colombian 
Review.) 

Coasting TRADE.—The latter part of March a company was 
formed, under the name of Compafiia Costanera Colombiana, which 
proposes to develop the coasting trade in Colombian Atlantic and 
Pacific ports, having already purchased for this purpose an 864-ton 
boat. Others will be added to the service and it is hoped to facilitate 
the transportation of national products. 

MUNICIPAL LOAN.—See page 160. 


COSTA RICA. 


SEWER systEMSs.—The governor of the Department of San José 
municipality recently made a visit to the town of Turrubares to 
plan for the installation of a sewer system. . 

San Vicente de Moravia, in the District of Guayabel, was also 
visited by an engineer, who made preliminary surveys for laying a 
sewer system. 

Freicut cars.—In April the Ferrocarril al Pacifico received 15 
new freight cars, 10 of which are box and 5 flat cars. They are of 


American make. 
CUBA. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE.—<According to the President’s message, 
printed in the Gaceta Oficial for May 8, 1923, exports and imports 
during 1922, including coin, amounted to the following figures: 


JNUATE ORS COR See ey Ae ey Seer Pe EMS Ene Van MONA Sites © REM nde ey eZee Geer $180, 259, 062 
TESS OLAS Se cess RRC RPA ea SM ey oe ae 323, 911, 735 
JENTUTAONEENG, THBXSD.<] 01 GCE 6 | RN Sahay een a th ee me a Sie 2, 173, 210 

INOUE hola ae BELT ES Lak AO Aa a eee eg Se eon tte 506, 344, 007 


By countries, imports and exports were as follows: 














Countries. Imports. Exports. 
UAT DEC S Talestier = teem see ecto mee nmi etna CAM ee URC er ne $120, 219, 475 259, 365, 971 
GvemNmnerican Countries wii g Ca ie irs ey 16, 701, 179 8501) 371 
Germanlyjoee weet sseeee ms ey MO A aR Bd BO AT UE LS ae 3, 547, 154 576,692 
Soe Siw Poe MOS A ARN By UL A SL ga Se 8, 356, 492 3,076, 336 
TDI eee ee eT a Sere a a HAR ation ME CT Nylon es ee ign 5,957, 541 7,682, 329 
Diced EAN Ie te aa be BG BS 5g RRR ess Se ee ny ee NE tet ae Roe Ng 9,102,135 \37, 964, 250 
OTHE UO MeATMCOLIMEMESee eeprom an a Rae wah a SN PT 4,374, 683 3, 416, 501 
atl OUSIOL HER COUMtTIeSme imate eee ea ROR weer Lae Sia Sef 12) 000; 403 3,328, 285 


TR Gist iy ts ek Mma Let Rs eka Secon aCe ERIE eS Me SFE Ke 180, 259, 062 323, 911,735 





Coin exported to the United States amounted to $5,901,352 and 
that imported to $454,908. 
FrsHEertes.—The fish consumed by the inhabitants of Habana during 
April, 1923, amounted to 1,122,968 pounds, valued at $252,075.20, 
93266—23—Bull. 2——6 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Corn Exports.—Four hundred tons of corn were recently exported 
from Puerto Plata to Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Brans.—On the initiative of the Chamber of Commerce of Santiago 
a special exhibition of beans was arranged at the Cibao agricultural 
station in the hope of stimulating the cultivation and export of this 
product. Talks on dry farming and other methods of cultivation 
were given by experts, and the use of a tractor was demonstrated. 

IrRIGATION.—The commune of Mao, near Santiago, has con- 
structed an irrigation canal, utilizing the waters of the Mao River. 

MopERN HOTEL.—The Hotel Moderno in La Vega, an attractive 
building with modern conveniences, is now open. 

Hicuways.—tThe great interest and activity in highway construc- 
tion continue unabated. The last stretch of the Mella Highway, 
42 kilometers in length, from Seybo to Higuey, is under way, as is 
also that between Macoris and Seybo, via Hato Mayor, 400 men being 
employed on the latter. On the Sanchez Highway repairs are being 
made. The inhabitants of San Francisco de Macoris are rejoicing 
because Government authorities have decided to survey a route 
for a road from that town to Rincon. 


ECUADOR. 


Cacao PropucTion._—The total production of cacao in Ecuador 
for 11 years, 1912-1922, was 442,916 metric tons. 

TEXTILE FACTORIES.—At present there are in Ecuador 11 textile 
factories; 1 in Chimborazo Province, 6 in Pichincha Province, 2 in 
Tungurahua, and 2 in Imbabura. 

NATIONAL HAT INDUSTRY.—A suggestion has been made by the 
Ecuadorian consul in Buenos Aires to the Government of Ecuador 
that a change be made in the styles of the qupyjapas, or Panama 
hats, woven in Ecuador, as many of these hats sent to Argentina 
and other places for sale are not in demand on account of the shape 
being always the same and not in the current fashion. As is well 
known, the finest so-called Panama hats come from Ecuador. 


GUATEMALA. 


JUTIAPA ELECTRIC POWER PLANT.—The city of Jutiapa has been 
authorized to spend 150,000 pesos to begin the construction of its 
electric plant. 

GUATEMALA ELECTRIC RAILWAY.—The city of Guatemala is to 
have an electric street railway, for which capital has been secured in 
France and Belgium. 

CARDBOARD FacTory.—A factory for the manufacture of cardboard 
and papier-maché has been opened in Guatemala City. This is rela- 
tively a new industry in Guatemala, which has so far only manufac- 
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tured cardboard for boxes. The 30 operatives in the new factory are 
mostly women. 

Pusiic worxs.—Dikes to prevent inundations are to be built 
along the banks of Los Hsclavos River in the Department of Santa 
Rosa. 

The roadbed for the highway between Quetzal and Coatepeque, 
which is to unite the latter town with the Department of San Marcos, 
is being blasted. 

HAITI. 

STEAMSHIP SERVICE.—On March 20, 1923, a new steamship service 
for Cape Haitien was begun when the Mount Kemmel, belonging to 
the Transports Maritimes, a French navigation company, made her 
first stop there, en route from New Orleans and Mobile to Marseille. 

Cacao prRopuCTION.—The total production of cacao in Haiti for 
11 years, 1912-1922, was 25,991 metric tons. 

LAND LEASES.—See page 200. 


HONDURAS. 


JUTE IMpoRTS.—Jute cordage and woven jute products were 
imported in 1921-22 as follows: 


























Cordage. Woven products. 

Kilos. Value. Kilos. Value. 
WinifediStatess esse sesceee 31, 841 $15, 607.35 || United States............... 78, 475 $12, 224. 22 
INGOT OA Oe ee 44 2072 00h |b nslandeeeseeeee sees easee 34, 894 877.18 
Germamyeaceee ce sci sence: 339. 5 ZTE Sid Na teetera caesar s sae ee ae ele E 150. 40 
VAM AM see eae ease ses oie se 215 220008] Geniiianiveese see eens 684. 5 254. 70 

Chin getra cess man erence 12.5 24. 00 ; 
| Ro tallies See fos ees a ale 114, 746.5 13, 506. 50 
PROGR ees ee aR ee 33, 152 17, 487. 53 














This table is published by the commercial accounts and statistics 
office of the Government Bureau of Statistics. 


MEXICO. 


NEw LINK IN THE SOUTHERN Pactric.—On March 5 construction on 
the La Quemada-Tepic section of the Southern Pacific, which will 
complete the line from Nogales, Ariz., to Guadalajara, Mexico, was 
formally inaugurated by President Obregén and President Titcomb 
and other officials of the American railway company. The contract 
with the Mexican Government calls for the completion of the work in 
four years, but is is hoped to finish the 96 kilometers in three years, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of the construction, which includes 33 
tunnels totaling 9 kilometers in length and 35 viaducts. One stretch 
of 38 kilometers will cost half of the estimated expenditure of 
$14,000,000. 

IRRIGATION IN CatHUAHUA.—A plan of wide scope has been made 
for utilizing the Conchos and San Pedro Rivers in the irrigation of 
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approximately 170,000 hectares of land now unproductive. The 
sum of 2,000,000 pesos has been paid for permanent rights for water 
to be taken from Toronto Lake, an artificial body of water formed 
by dams across the Conchos River to produce electric power. To 
distribute this water 130 kilometers of main canal. 70 kilometers of 
lateral canals, and 260 meters of secondary canals will be built at an 
estimated cost of 12,205,000 pesos, including the 2,000,000 pesos 
paid for water rights. | 

The second part of the plan provides for a dam over the San Pedro 
River, canals, acquisition of irrigable land, colonization, etc., at an 
approximate outlay of 16,067,000 pesos. The Government plans to 
acquire the title to about 260,000 hectares of land in this region, and to 
finance the work by mortgaging this property. The sum of 6,000,000 
pesos was appropriated this year by Congress to be applied on these 
important irrigation projects. 

Some of the products which will be raised on the land to be thus 
irrigated are cotton, wheat, corn, chick peas, barley, and peanuts. 

HicHway CONCESsIon.—A concession has been granted by the 
Government for the construction and exploitation of automobile 
roads and branches from Nogales to the Guatemalan border, and from 
Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo or Matamoros. 

Crops For 1922.—The following figures regarding crops grown in 
1922 were compiled by the Department of Agriculture: 





















Cultivated | Value of 

Products. Crops. area. crops. 

Kilograms. Hectares. Pesos. 
(Shay aralisesd es INE Mie a A a ae it TP A SM op af?) SST 1, 733,905,089 | 1,733, 905 104, 034, 305 
Frijol (beans).- A 115, 187, 942 1 150, 000 16, 126, 312 
IRicet seus = Hehe be 32, 692, 041 21, 907 4, 597, 096 
Barley..... ue 84, 625, 240 282, 084 11, 001, 281 
Sugar cane. -.--| 2,199, 608, 561 44,921 65, 988, 257 
Wines te us slaw aa mat ela ONAN SEN Lr ee a ae CNS ate 370, 844, 541 574, 441 44, 501, 345 
Garbanzo) (chickpeas). if cok. thao seekers Peete nese y-be eee 53, 065, 063 35, 377 12; 735, 615 
BG IATIES 21a SIN fie Se etal 0) Os FS en de tai ae a 1, 309, 510 4,365 157, 741 
IPOURUOES: onsen font ar Le alee ent an aac inaer Sine ore fee ciara ASU 25, 232, 034 252, 320 2, 523, 203 
Green pepperss: s2c as Sala een wie aes SE Aa eS 18, 539, 825 18, 539 14, 090, 267 
PODACCO! oes sacra eee 5 ASIC TE Neng a a a a Na 10, 471, 283 5, 236 8, 062, 888 
Gobtion ae. cars sO ee eR eR SE A eae aR et 38, 644, 932 98, 048 42, 509, 425 
TOMO QUOI oe Peak Neate a etic Berea eae e eS eC eociet a i 122, 400, 000 181, 533 14, 688, 000 
Gacagred staan SNe AE EBS See er Ree DOE ster Sate see 679, 457 1,699 1, 019, 185 
(Gro ass MN pds MMR TM NB Dili lc daa in ch dL da a 40, 389, 495 201, 947 31, 099, 911 
Ajonijolf Oyen) fe cee ec De coll Ne ee nae eR i 4, 507, 948 20, 035 901, 589 
a G2) to Be a ag Cy i, aati aR Oly PSA Se aa 1, 845, 000 369 184, 500 
Sweet motatoess ob ca net ee beet ae Oe re ce Me eS ey oe 23, 160, 586 1, 287 2, 316, 058 
Anvejou (chickiine Vetch) Jee ee cin ue itn © ee Na aes coal aes "726, 954 364 101, 773 

Beans) @pelaifaba) iss eee rack slate ucts Ay ala 8, 989, 378 4, 494 f 
(fof cfop aNb ry 0) Lea pee ea hse ga Ne ste ae ein Saal 280, 000 115 98, 000 
Alfalfa......- Ae 128, 605, 900 9, 533 1, 480, 295 
Onions---...-- Bini! Atay is 879, 230 1,754 131, 884 
Tomatoes...... oe “ 24, 681, 636 8, 284 3, 255, 429 
Alligator pears... a 715, 000 2, 383 143, 000 
COCOnMtS is. 2 eae bla tsa tL ia Sie eA ee SM a8 1, 051, 000 1, 000 52, 550 
OFAN BES Tera e eee oo eek sn arcu then geen ogee cian see seen ate 10, 801, 000 5, 400 540, 050 
Plantain gts Sos sap tos Oe ih a aN SR EA Bee 82, 679, 150 4, 357 653, 583 
IAN AEWA 2X0 STS oN eta ay ea NE a ct Sea aiaistsiare 6, 001, 950 75 60, 019 
Cantaloupseme: Mae soae Poh Uae Se hl ae a a oe 214, 887, 000 42,977 25, 786, 440 
CHicozapole (sa podills) eo ey eee cn sn Eee eee oe clei aie ae 2, 000, 000 000 40, 000 
aga haa 3 Are ar a RRR RY Sh ecUay acai ate Y NR a Re 648, 300 150 51, 864 
1B KG) ac, ris Ses os RR UE CTE ae SSR EARLE, EI ets LU Ue 2 O00 O9ON Ce et ae aarae 1, 800, 531 
Gasca ole ‘((odka bark) a Le ae oe eae 3, 487, 900 698 174, 395 
Bt) Cp il 2) Jaa la eed ey DSN ab NL a a eee 11, 539, 771 28, 849 2, 307, 954 
Grape ywine: Hoses ogee oa SS he Se aR fate UV 800, 000} e255 4 eee 600, 000 
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Other crops were grown to lesser values. 

_ Agrarian Coneress.—One of the most noteworthy events of May 
was the meeting of the Agrarian Congress, for which more than 1,000 
inhabitants of rural districts, clad in their working dress, assembled 
in Mexico City. This,was the first time in the history of Mexico, says 
El Universal, that a genuine representation of rural laborers assembled 
in the capital to deliberate on their problems. President Obregén, 
in his address to the congress, also commented with pleasure on the 
sincere and spontaneous expression in such an assembly of the 
thoughts and desires cherished by the delegates and by their collective 
group. 

The congress discussed the application of the land laws, the neces- 
sity for a greatly increased number of rural schools, and other related 
problems. 

Raitway in Lower Catirornia.—A great railway undertaking, 
in which the Federal Government is cooperating with that of Lower 
California, is under way in the State named. The line planned, says 
El Universal, will unite Mexicali, near the United States border, to 
the Gulf of San Luis Gonzaga, on the Bay of California, about 400 
kilometers distant, thus affording shipping facilities to a rich agri- 
cultural and mining zone, one of whose chief products is cotton. It is 
expected that the first section, from Mexicali to La Bomba, at the 
mouth of the Colorado River, will be completed by next October. 

SUMMER TOURIST RATES.—The passenger department of the 
National Railways expects at least 10,000 American tourists to 
travel in Mexico this summer. Substantial reductions in fare are 
offered from May 31 to August 31, for return or circular trips from 
the United States border, the return fare from Nuevo Laredo, 
Piedras Negras, or Matamoros to Mexico City being $42, and that 
for other routes in proportion. 

A 50 per cent reduction in regular rates is made for students 
attending the summer school of the University of Mexico. 


NICARAGDA. 


BLUEFIELDS TRADE.—The port of Bluefields, on the Atlantic coast 
of Nicaragua, received during April the following shipments of lum- 
ber: From Cabo Gracias, 31,624 feet; Prinzapolka, 35,474 feet; New 
Orleans, 35,078 feet sawn lumber; and also 4 lots of fresh fruit from 
San Andrés. The exports from Bluefields during the same month 
were: To Grand Cayman, 160 live turtles; Colon, 86,000 coconuts; 
San Andrés, 300 feet pine lumber; Puerto Castilla, Honduras, 59,896 
feet of mahogany and pine; and to the United States, 1,275 ounces of 
gold and 325,523 bunches of bananas. 

DANISH IMMIGRANTS.—About 1,200 Danish immigrants are 
expected to arrive in August, 1923, to colonize in the neighborhood of 
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the Tuma River. There are 400 families, among whom are engineers, 
farmers, physicians, surgeons, lawyers, mechanics, and_ teachers. 
They expect to establish schools and to work their land with modern 
agricultural machinery. A Danish mission has been in Nicaragua 
for some time settling the question of colonization with the Govern- 
ment. The colonists are said to have ample funds to start their 
venture with every prospect of success. 


PANAMA. 


BANANA cCoMPANY.—The Cuyamel Fruit Co., which has been 
handling annually 5,000,000 bunches of bananas from Honduras, 
has been reorganized and its capital stock increased to $15,000,000. 
The company’s representative has been making an extensive study 
of the conditions for banana raising in Chucunaque Valley, Province 
of Darien, where the old Balboa and Pizarro highway crossed the 
Isthmus. 

The banana plantations on the shores of Gatiin Lake are doing a 
good business now, shipping full carload lots. Gattén, the town at 
the Atlantic end of the lake, handles the most fruit, while some comes 
from Monte Lirio, Frijoles, and Gamboa. On May 6 a train of seven 
cars was filled from the points mentioned. Under the terms of the 
United States treaty with Panama, products of the latter Republic, 
including bananas, may be shipped over the Panama Railroad at 
one-half the regular tariff. This has been an incentive to native 
banana planters. 

FHIRE-ALARM BOXES.—Colon has installed a system of fire-alarm 
boxes in 174 central points of the city and environs. 


PARAGUAY. 


WIRELESS TELEPHONE.—On April 26 a radio telephone concert 
was heard in Asuncién over the first receiving set installed in that 
city. The program was transmitted from Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. x 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS DURING 1922.—The value of the products 
exported and imported in 1922 was as follows, as stated by the 
Boletin de la Sociedad Ganadera, April, 1923: 


Products: Gold pesos. 
Borestale coi). Oui pian iim iL dae OU A nA ea Ue 5, 170, 230 
Bae ae vi OU 2 Mea TRA AN RM Ce CENA LD ial Swi ig. 2, 989, 762 
ive stock, hides ete: eee sem come i ee aun meme tan lo 1, 615, 360 
Others sess PIMA) CMR A EVGA EEG. PER Yea CO 120, 531 


Totals wees et OT val MARRS Ne 9, 895, 883 


ee a 
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Imports: Gold pesos. 
Aotioulturlet, bas essen sae eee Sk Oe Bs See 95, 639 
\iVlivety men avelnil\blis eb ec Supe oonbbcds6 > Poor some boperoce DoT 488, 109 
IBriniZeW=| Rove) aaa OR NING ts ea tes Oe en aaa Sena 94, 451 
Silleard! woolen textelece ssee seer seems sete sae oes eae 1, 071, 954 
Cotton: textiles inet. See oth aiss Vee ane bie eee Meeks olka ante 1, 404, 860 
Hoodsinthis) machinery, ete: gee ates sie- <4 1s = 2, 529, 776 

TORE Oe ee RR IM ne ey RAPP) S828 5, 684, 789 


MANUFACTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS.—The national 
industries of Paraguay have been increased by a new and important 
branch, until now unknown in the country, the manufacture of 
photographic cameras and accessories from native materials. These 
cameras sell at a lower price than the imported ones, and are said 
to be of excellent quality; the purchaser may have any type of lens 
he desires. The manufacturers have also the necessary means for 
_making reprints and enlargements. 

CusTOMHOUSE CHANGES.—To facilitate the identification and 
appraisement of merchandise, article 4, relating to consular invoices 
and cargo manifests, of decree No. 5402, requires that the contents 
of every package shall be specifically named. In speaking of raw 
materials or of natural products, mention must be made of the 
material of which they are composed; generalizations, such as 
“fuel,” “iron,” “metal,” and other terms are not allowed. For 
manufactured goods the material used and the manner in which 
they are manufactured must be clearly stated, according to the 
commercial custom when invoicing such articles; such expressions 
as ‘medicines,”’ “‘notions,’”’ and “store articles’? are not permitted. 

MANUAL FOR COLONISTS.—The Department of Lands and Coloni- 
zation is distributing a pamphlet entitled “Manual for Colonists”’ 
(Manual del Colono), which contains instructions for the cultivation 
of coffee, mandarin oranges, general rules for transplanting, instruc- 
tions for making sugar, mandioca flour, tomato preserves, orange and 
pineapple wines, and other valuable information. 


PERU. 


Peruvian Lanp Co.—At the beginning of May a group of American 
farmers, accompanied by their families, arrived in Peru with the 
intention of settling in the region between the Pintuyacu and Pachitea 
Rivers, in the southeastern part of the Department of Huanaco, and 
there cultivating products for home consumption as well as for sale 
in foreign markets. They will settle on the concession of the Peru- 
vian Land Co. This company is said to have large capital at its 
disposal with which to carry out its plans, developing the resources 
of this region to the utmost and facilitating communication with 
other countries. 
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NEW TRANSPORTATION ROUTES.—The Government has decided on 
the construction of the Moyucayan-Sihuas and Sihuas-Pomabamba 
roads, which will greatly benefit the country, inasmuch as they will 
connect the mines in the Provinces of Pallasca and Pomabamba with 
a seaport; and it has also determined to construct a road from 
Trujillo to Quiruvilca, with branches to Usquil, Otuzco, Santiago de 
Chuco, Huamachuco, and Yanac, thus opening a transportation 
route for the prodnet: from the hones in the Department of La 
Libertad to the interior. 

EXEMPTION FROM PORT TAXES.—Foreign steamship companies 
whose vessels call at Peruvian ports are exempt from payment of 
certain port taxes upon semiannual presentation to the Navy Depart- 
ment of the itineraries of their regular steamers carrying mail, cargo, 
or passengers, paying taxes in full on steamers making only occasional 
voyages and not included in these itineraries. 

ALCOHOL MoNOpOLY.—An alcohol monopoly incorporating the 
former monopoly of denatured alcohol was established in Peru by law 
No. 4650 of April 23, 1923, whereby the distillation and sale of native 
alcohol of cane, grape, or any other extraction shall be strictly under 
government supervision through an agency known as the “ Estanco 
del Alcohol.” Such articles are also prohibited from importation as 
well as from manufacture within the country by foreign companies. 

Wines and beers, however, including their varieties and imitations, 
are allowed to be produced and sold by native manufacturers and 
distributers and may be imported from foreign countries, though 
somewhat heavily taxed in both cases. 

Denatured alcohol intended for industrial purposes, produced under 
the supervision of the Estanco del Alcohol, is not taxed, but this with 
all other alcohols requires a special permit or license for production 
from the Estanco, which has full authority in regard to them and is 
itself under the administration of the National Tax Collecting Co. 
(Compania Recaudadora de Impuestos). (Commerce Reports.) 

ELIMINATION OF RESTRICTIONS ON THE EXPORTATION OF HIDES.— 
By a presidential decree of April 12, 1923, hides may be exported from 
Peru without obtaining an export license from the Government, which 
formerly was necessary. (Commerce Reports.) 


SALVADOR. 


IMPROVED WATER SUPPLY.—The Ministry of Sanitation has in 
hand plans for the improvement of the water supply in San Salvador. 
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URUGUAY. 


Meat Exports.—During April exports of meat increased in quan- 
tity, the total shipments to foreign markets for the month being 
111,585 beef quarters, 70,302 frozen mutton carcasses, 61,081 cases 
of preserved meats, and 18,145 packages of jerked beef. 

LIVE-STOCK EMBARKATION DocK.—In response to the suggestions 
of the National Commission for the Defense of Production the Gov- 
ernment some time ago issued a call for bids on the construction of a 
live-stock embarkation dock in the port of Montevideo. As no 
satisfactory bids were received the Government will itself undertake 
the construction. 

NITRATE SHIPMENTs.—Owing to the information supplied by the 
Chilean consul in Montevideo, especially that respecting the privi- 
leges granted to merchandise transshipped in that city, the Chilean 
Asociacién de Productores de Salitre has decided to send a repre- 
sentative to Montevideo and has made arrangements with a mari- 
time transport agent for shipments of Chilean nitrate to Argentina, 
Brazil, and the Alto Parana. The first shipment will contain several 
tons consigned gratuitously to the Uruguayan Ministry of Industries 
for the use of the Fertilizers Commission and national nurseries. 

Rapio NorEs.—On April 23 the General Electric Co.’s office in 
Montevideo opened a new 1-kilowatt broadcasting station, installed 
by the Radio Sud America, similar to that company’s broadcasting 
station in Buenos Aires. 

The Uruguay Radio Club started a class in wireless telegraphy for 
the club members on June 1. 

WHALERS RETURN.—The whalers from South Georgia have arrived 
at the port of Montevideo, where the 3 ships and the factory vessel, 
which caught 335 whales producing 22,400 barrels of oil and tons 
of bone, sperm, and other products, will be repaired for the next 
whaling season. This work is being done by Montevideo shipyards 
while the Norwegian crew is on leave in Norway, the repainting and 
restocking amounting to 450,000 pesos. 


VENEZUELA. 


Roaps.—The Government has approved the construction of three 
new roads. The first, starting from Ciudad Bolivar, will be built 
across the Caroni River and will extend to Upata, where it will be 
connected with the section being built from Guasipati to El Callao 
and Tumeremo; the second will be built from Petare, capital of the 
Sucre district, State of Miranda, to Soledad, and, passing through 
the “Fila de Mariché”’ and the towns of Santa Lucia, Santa Teresa, 
Altagracia de Orituco, Zaraza, and Aragua, will join the road from 
Barcelona to Soledad; and the third from the town of Valera, State 
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of Trujillo, to the towns of Mérida and San Cristdbal, capitals of the 
States of Mérida and Tachira, respectively. 

SomE 1922 ExpoRT FIGURES.—Coffee and cacao exports through 
the following ports are given as follows for 1922 by the Boletin de la 
Camara de Comercio de Caracas. 


Puerto Cabello: Kilograms 
Gites ue ee ea ee oe 14, 411, 674 © 
Maen Ole r PM ney |. oo) ate CNC EO Re eee ee oe 4, 514, 445 

La Guaira 
Coffeen iit des ty cio hy as 1) ooh ete 6, 361, 040 
ACO ait tee Eat we dhe Me ee eae eS eee Oa 10, 268, 994 

Cartpano: 
fone epee 1 A eae at Oe i en SRE AN 1 Ly 289, 830 
LOLs: <9 Mee eit tala sopeg Me cade iis SRF tery EDEL I pie 3, 922, 358 

Maracaibo: 

Coffeerntii. ede tt ui a fa any aie i ee ae ina 44, 178, 240 


The following products, valued at 30,765,592 bolivars, were also 
exported through Puerto Cabello, according to the calculations of a 
commercial firm: | 


Products: Kilograms. 
Hadesidresty >. saat sie a: Sete ae SiS eee 127, 695 
Ehidies (Beall) 2 Bik Os PR UE 158, 138 
Sheepisking sh). J2cisets bia do Demet keeles 592, 837 
Deeriskams yo Wigan CMU ik oak ALE 2M iL Se 9, 259 
ertced peri) 10:02 0 00s Jaw as altars reat el © earl ae ee 1, 081, 299 
Oleh COPPER Te LSE RA Ae Tene Dee eT etn RO a 3, 236 
Woads.. sou tire vsti yal: aint Sh a ene 247, 325 
Coconutes) 22 UA th RAL th RATES ORT Das UES Aen 37, 680 
Barley vig oe ile oa il We GN) ie es Epa A ae 29, 055 
Various productst toe. 4: pec d oad a obiag deed ae oe 576, 172 
BBTeP Teg tMere le. a cece tat nee oe cae eae 209 
EUs SUL CLES AOe Ne SU OL te Be . » 72,298 
Diviedtyic eco 72 ay. eee Rea Ge papi balay, Veal nas dn FAs a 36, 861 
Tigris § (212, 88'5 0 S2k ERT OR Ey Aa ae 31, 558 
Sole leather ds i. 29.8. sateshy Aer Re als abe Be ER AEE 21, 537 
GOprace ote gue ek ek aha, mac Ue) ha pala 23, 159 
IPBEU Vaan bar oo Se EME. ASS tee ae eee ee ae 4, 000 
Cattleronithe hookeee: euit as i cane gee uke tans head. . 1, 104 


Oi, 1nDustTRY.—Three new oil companies possessing large capital 
have been formed recently for the purpose of developing the oil 
wells in the Maracaibo Lake district, machinery and material having 
been imported and experts engaged to conduct the work. 

According to the accounts in the newspapers, a gusher rising 50 
meters from a well in Mene Chico, in the Buchivacoa district, State 
of Coro, produces daily from 12,000 to 14,000 barrels, and the oil is of 
such good quality that it is being used in tractors without refining. 
The discovery of this well has awakened great enthusiasm, and 
verifies the opinion of various oil experts who consider the State of 
Falcén one of the richest in petroleum. 


ee 





ARGENTINA. 


Postat savines.—According to the President’s message delivered 
at the opening of the Sixty-second Congress, the National Postal 
Savings Bank during 1922 opened 110,283 new accounts, having in 
all 680,643 depositors, whose net deposits amounted to 40,331,922.55 
pesos, national currency. 

Buenos Airis FINANCES.—The municipal tax collection of Buenos 
Aires, for the fiscal year ending February 28, 1923, amounted to 
66,989,322 pesos national currency. Its public debt amounted to 
23,664,312 pesos; the floating debt to 5,517,090 pesos, and its debt 
to the Crédito Ptiblico Nacional, to 12,248,073.46 pesos. (President’s 
message, May 7, 1923.) 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT.—From the President’s message 
of May 7, 1923, are taken the following statements as to the public 
debt: 


On December 31, 1922, the consolidated public debt amounted to 1,294,888,500 
pesos, bonds to the amount of 60,000,000 pesos having been issued, and amortizations 
to the amount of 42,837,889 pesos made during that year. The unconsolidated debt, 
not including the railroad loan or the difference of exchange on the United States loan 
of $50,000,000, was, on December 31, 1922, as follows: 


Pesos. 

lWmited) States loam of $50;000}000S a2 -e se s4. eee ae oe 117, 772, 727 
WmitedtStates:ioan)ot $27,000,000. .2 eee ee bk. Se 63, 597, 272 
lnibernalishontibermnloangh: 4 hee en. sees 2 fe NEI nek Oa 430, 339, 000 
Banco, dela) Naecion, law lO;250 33 ehistk nik ee ee 71, 999, 663 
Banco de la Nacién commercial account.-...------------- 46, 346, 683 
“TESST SEVOUISTSI A SIR Se I Ag cu 10), 227 iu 

ADNCGYEEN DUS RAPT MCN E AONE A te Cea ry Aloe Seog SS aN, 740, 282, 456 


Deducting from the debt to the Banco de la Nacién the deposits of the Government, 
there is a favorable balance of 1,712,832 pesos to the latter’s account. On March 31, 
1923, the consolidated debt was reduced to 702,000,000 pesos as a result of amortiza- 
tions of treasury notes and the official account current in the Banco de la Nacién. 
The financial situation proved advantageous for short term loans in the country, 
the average interest of these loans being reduced from 54 per cent to 43, making an 
annual saving of about 5,000,000 pesos. 

The customs revenues of the country for the first quarter of 1923 amounted to 
‘78,000,000 pesos, while the entire customs revenue for 1922 was 242,000,000 pesos. 

The money in circulation amounts to 1,362,563,984 pesos national currency, and 
the gold reserve to 466,476,974 gold pesos in the conversion fund, 10,000,000 gold pesos 
in the Banco de la Nacidn, and 4,123,157 gold pesos in the funds of the legations in 
Paris and London, an 80.15 per cent guaranty. 
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BRAZIL. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES.—According to the President’s message of 
May 3, 1923, the balance in circulation of the consolidated foreign 
debt amounted on December 31, 1922, to £102,832,334; 332,249,500 
francs; and $68,491,833, while the consolidated internal debt was 
1,551,742,300 milreis. (Details may be found in the Diario Official 
for May 4, 1923.) 

The floating debt amounts to approximately 900,000 contos, 
which the Government proposes to meet in the following manner: 
When the Bank of Brazil is changed into a bank of emission 300,000 
contos will be paid the bank, the gold belonging to the National 
Treasury being transferred to said bank. The remainder it is planned 
to take up partly by a foreign loan and partly by a long-term internal 
loan. 

The gold guaranty for paper money was on December 31, 1922, 
89,130,201 milreis, an increase of 8,636,604 milreis in a year. 


COLOMBIA. 


CoMMISSION OF EXPERTS.—The commission of American experts in 
finance, accounting, banking, and legislation engaged by the Govern- 
ment, as mentioned before in the May issue of the BULLETIN, has 
been engaged since its arrival in Colombia in preparing several pro- 
posed laws, including one on the unification of the banking system 
and another on the Bank of the Republic. 

MonicipAL LOAN.—For the purpose of constructing an electric 
tramway, a slaughterhouse, and an aqueduct the city of Barranquilla 
will contract a loan of $3,000,000 with an American company. 


CUBA. 


PUBLIC REVENUE.—During the eight months dating from July, 
1922, to February 28, 1923, the public revenue amounted to $41,382,- 
200.15, which gave a surplus of $3,602,555.71 over the estimated 
revenue of $37,779,644.44. In addition $782,638.39 was collected 
from licenses and the 1 per cent sales tax on the gross revenue for 
December. After deducting all expenditures and amounts due, there 
remained available on March 1, 1923, the sum of $6,035,969.70. 
(President’s message.) 


\ 


HONDURAS. 


Revenves.—The revenue from the customs and from the alcoholic 
beverage tax were as follows for the first quarter of 1923: 








Revenue, in silver pesos.. 
Month. ort a 
Customs. | Liquor. 
Hea P st irene SAR AU Sa Nl aca Mee Ly Belt Heh LIK GS FU RMS Be ADE be 368, 036 200, 841 
Mebriear yy sd EE a a et ee i ea tN ya Sill ge Ns ei SL a al 351, 539 162, 390 
Bi oh arc) a a CTH RA A ARO RAL Na LE NN LA 364, 338 143, 065 
Mota ys iee reece RNS pete CALI: SEES AS Rab (i NR ES 1, 083, 913 506, 296 
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ADDITIONAL LIQUOR TAX.—An additional tax of 12 centavos has 
been imposed upon each bottle of spirituous liquor manufactured in 
the districts of La Ceiba, El Porvenir, and Tela for the next 15 years 
and a 10 per cent surtax on liquors imported through the customs of 
La Ceiba and Tela or from elsewhere into these districts. For the 
construction of the Comayagua electric light plant a tax of 14 per 
cent is being appropriated monthly from the customs receipts until 
130,000 silver pesos is obtained, this being the amount estimated as 
necessary to cover the cost of the installation. 


PARAGUAY. 


MUNICIPAL BUDGET FOR 1922.—The municipal revenue in Asuncién 
for 1922 having amounted to 8,066,143.28 pesos (an increase of 
494,361 pesos over that of 1921) and the total expenditure to 7,219,159 
pesos, there remained a balance of 846,984 pesos. A noticeable fact 
is that it is the first year in which the public revenue, without the 
least change in the municipal taxes, has exceeded 8,000,000 pesos. . 

The service of the municipal debt, for which provision was made in 
the budget for 1922, has been met in full. On December 31, 1921, 
this debt, including that owing the State, amounted to 28,032.55 
pesos gold and 3,458,860.92 pesos national currency, while on Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, it was 4,845.79 pesos gold and 3,487,854 pesos national 


currency. 
PERU. 


BUDGET FoR 1923.—The budget of expenditures for 1923, approved 
by Congress, is the following: 





Chambero: Deputies: Ae LI LA AEE ake Lp. 179, 029. 0. 00 
SIDE HSL Lee me 200 SO Af See EAN On ee Degg oe WD Me 57, 159. 6. 50 
erional, Goneressesscs: -1j5=bi- sesi sejse esi aa= <s Gepse 18, 720. 0. 00 
WimisinyaOiGOVerndiments) crc. acne een ek Skate Yue s oe 1, 055, 195. 6. 19 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs................---- Ne ae 201, 556. 8. 12 
Wimisiny ot Justice and Haducation. 4.42.22) 2242-..- 2, OLE O61 3: 64 
Wittens fry Olt IMAC Ooty aN) AL eee Sah Se Tt 2, 625, 070. 6. 48 
NAMIST TA OLA Warmer e ys eie eee moe WEN PARAL vege ee 974, 200. 5. 91 
Miimnstinyy, OLvbhewNa ype Ase eo NR Ck ee A es See 275, 448. 1. 20 
Mamistnysol-Eromotionegs: jac t aide oh aod eh. ayy, cl 687, 242. 1. 96 

ALG etree Meats tr tay ety Mel tents monet em ne ea 7, 084, 684. 0. 00 


The public revenue is estimated at the same amount as the expen- 
ditures. 





ARGENTINA. 


Rent tAw.—On April 21, 1923, the decree which extends the rent 
law was signed by the President. In accordance therewith, the 
period of one year and a half, for which existing contracts were 
extended, this term expiring March 30, 1923, is further extended 
to September 1. During this extension the terms at which house, 
apartment, and room rentals were made can not be changed. 


BOLIVIA. 


TAX ON SILVER.—The decree of February 1, 1923, which placed 
a proportional tax on exported silver was repealed by decree of April 
3, 1923. 

TAX ON ALCOHOL; IMPORTS FORBIDDEN.—The decree of March 23, 
1923, places an additional tax of 25 per cent on alcohol, made from 
sugar cane or from fruits, and of 374 per cent if made from cereals. 
The importation of alcohol and liquor is forbidden. This decree will 
be effective from June 1, 1923. 


BRAZIL. 


NaTIONAL CoUNCIL OF COMMERCE AND INDUsTRY.—Decree No. 
16009 of April 11, 1923, created a National Council of Commerce 
and Industry to act as a consulting body in commercial and industrial 
subjects. The following were among those specifically mentioned 
in the decree: . 

New markets, development of present commercial relations, com- 
mercial investigations, taxes, tariffs, freight rates, transportation, 
commercial conventions and treaties, port regulations, bond issues, 
drawbacks and warrants, industrial development, and technical, 
commercial, and industrial education. 

The’ council will have 36 members, some of them official and others 
representatives of important commercial, financial, and industrial 
organizations. The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce is presi- 
dent ex officio. 

NationaL Lasor Councit.—An important decree of April 30, 
1923, created the National Council of Labor, to consist of 12 mem- 
bers appointed by the President of the Republic, as follows: 2 workers, 
2 operators, 2 officials of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce, and 6 persons of recognized competence in matters 
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under the jurisdiction of the council. The only person receiving 
compensation will be the secretary general, who also sits on the 
council. 

This body, which is to serve the Government as an advisory 
council in subjects related to the organization of labor and social 
welfare, shall occupy itself with the following: Average length of 
working day in the principal industries; systems of remuneration of 
labor; collective labor contracts; conciliation and arbitration, espe- 
cially to prevent or bring to an end cessations of industry; child labor; 
apprenticeship and technical education; labor accidents; social insur- 
ance; cooperative housing associations; pensions to railway workers; 
loan and agricultural banks. 

The duties of the secretary general’s office are defined as follows: 

(a) To collect and sysiematize printed information on the problems of Brazilian 
social economy. ; 

(6) To carry on investigations of social questions. 

(c) Tu promote the observance of laws No. 1150 of January 5, 1904, and No. 1607 
of December 29, 1906. 


(d) To inspect and further the application of laws No. 976 of January, 1903, 
and No. 1637 of January 5, 1907. 

(e) To superintend Government inspection of labor accident insurance and any 
other workers’ insurance. 


(f) To superintend Government inspection of the railway workers’ pension and — 
housing funds. 


(g) To carry on any other work concerned with the organization of labor and social 
welfare. 


In connection with the secretary general’s office a social museum 
and library of sociology and economics are to be organized and 
maintained. 

The council will publish a review containing its proceedings and 
articles bearing on subjects with which it is concerned. 


CHILE. 


LABOR ACCIDENT COMPENSATION.—On May 8 a decree establishing 
regulations for the application of the labor accident law of 1906 
was issued by the Government. It specifies the percentage of 
compensation for various injuries, 60 per cent being awarded for 
the total loss of an arm, hand, muscle, or leg, 50 per cent for the loss 
of a foot, and 42 per cent for blindness in one eye or total deafness. 
(Total blindness was not mentioned in the newspaper source from 
which this paragraph is taken.) Smaller percentages are named for 
other injuries. The application of these percentages is made by 
dividing two years’ salary by 50, 60, or 70, the result being the 
coefficient of maximum, medium, or minimum incapacity. The 
coefficient is then multiplied by the percentage assigned to the 
injury. This decree abrogates that of 1917 on the same subject. 
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VENEREAL DISEASES.—Law No. 51 of February 24, 1923, pub- 
lished in full in the Gaceta of March 1, provides for a main clinic 
for the prophylaxis of venereal diseases in the city of San José, 
with branch clinics in each of the provincial capitals and, as funds 
permit, in the smaller towns. Traveling clinics may also be estab- 
lished. The permanent clinics are to be in connection with the 
hospitals. The treatment will be absolutely free; Wassermann and 
other tests are to be made and patients treated until the test is 
negative. One paragraph of the law requires that the director and 
other physicians engaged in the work shall give lectures in schools, 
army stations, and other centers, and shall use other means of 
publicity to inform the public as to the nature, personal and social 
consequences, and prophylaxis of venereal diseases. Photographic 
posters showing the effects of such diseases are to be hung in the 
waiting rooms of the clinics. 


ECUADOR. 


CoURSE IN RADIOTELEGRAPHY.—A decree of April 6, 1923, estab- 
lishes a course in radiotelegraphy for aviation officers in connection 
~ with the Special School for Engineer Officers. The course will be. 
under the supervision of the chief of the Italian military mission. 

BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY LAW.—Extracts from the bank- - 
ruptcy and insolvency law of Ecuador, relating to claims of American 
creditors, suspension of payments, recovery of goods by owners, etc., 
may be found in Commerce Reports, June 11, 1923. (Original in 
Oddigo de Comercio de la Repiblica del Ecuador, 1906 edition.) 


HAITI. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY LAWS.—Extracts from the Com- 
mercial Code of Haiti relating to bankruptcy and insolvency laws, 
public action against bankrupts, reclamation of merchandise, etc., 
will be found in Commerce Reports of May 28, 1923. 

LAND LEASES.—In order to improve the agricultural resources of 
the country the Executive approved on December 21, 1922, a law 
authorizing the leasing of unoccupied lands for periods of 9 to 30 
years, with option of renewal. The tracts may be let to individuals 
or corporations, but no lease can be sold or transferred without due 
authorization from the Government. (Le Moniteur, January 11, 


1923.) 
HONDURAS. 


' LAND LEGISLATION.—A recent decree passed by the National Con- 
gress provides that persons renting or otherwise holding lands in 
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certain zones described in article 1 of legislative decree No. 50, 
February 28, 1902, and decree No. 37 of January 31, 1904, or other 
State lands are, in the future, to pay in advance a yearly tax of 2 
pesos per aaa for the right to use the lands. Persons who are 
now holding lands without title in the State zones are required to 
appear within six months before the proper authority and obtain a 
title, or run the risk of losing any rights acquired by occupancy. It 
is provided that this decree shall become effective on January 24, 


1924. 
PARAGUAY. 


PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE REPuBLIC.—On April 10, 1923, 
Dr. Eligio Ayala was elected by Congress provisional President of the 
Republic, Dr. Kusebio Ayala having presented his resignation. Dr. 
EKligio Ayala is a prominent Paraguayan, who has held many high 
Government positions during his public life, attaining great popu- 
larity while occupying that of Secretary of the Treasury, which 
position he was filling at the time of his election. . 


SALVADOR. 


FREE TRADE WITH Costa RIcA REPEALED.—On April 12, 1923, the 
President signed the National Assembly bill repealing the legislative 
decree of August 30, 1920, which had established free trade between 
Salvador sede Costa Rita in national raw materials and manufactured 
products made therefrom. 





COSTA RICA-UNITED STATES. 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—The treaty of extradition between Costa 
Rica and the United States, signed November 10, 1922, and the notes 
of the Costa Rican Department of Foreign Relations and the American 
Legation in Costa Rica which form part of the treaty, were approved 
on March 6, 1923, by President Acosta and the Congress of Costa Rica. 
The notes referred to provide that persons accused of an offense pun- 
ishable with death in the legal district in which the accusation is 
pending are not subject to extradition. Ratifications were exchanged 
in San José on April 27, 1923, and the treaty was proclaimed in the 
United States on May 3, 1923. (Gaceta Oficial, Costa Rica, March 
9, 1923; State Department of the United States.) 
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UNITED STATES-VENEZUELA. 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—On April 14, 1922, ratifications of the 
extradition treaty between Venezuela and the United States, signed 
on January 19, 1922, were exchanged by Dr. Pedro Itriago Chacin, 
Venezuelan minister of foreign relations, and His Excellency Mr. 
Willis Clifford Cook, United States envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary in Caracas. (HI Universal, Caracas, April 15, 1923.) 

CONVENTION ON DIPLOMATIC PoUCHES.—In April, 1923, the con- 
vention on the interchange of diplomatic pouches between Peru and 
Venezuela was signed by the Peruvian minister of foreign relations 
and the minister of Venezuela in Peru. (HI Universal, Caracas, 
April 18, 1923.) 
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ARGENTINA. 


ScHoot Facts, 1922.—The following facts on education for 1922 
were taken from the message of the President, read before the Sixty- 
second Congress on May 7, 1923. During the year there were through- 
out the Republic 9,940 primary schools, which had a registration of 
1,227,400 and an average attendance of 960,849 pupils. There were 
40,169 teachers. Of the estimated 1,786,250 children of school age 
in the country, 1,230,037, or 68.86 per cent, attended school, as against 
65.79 per cent of the previous year. 

There were 174 institutions of secondary education, inghiGale both 
normal and special schools, under the Department of Public Educa- 
tion, with a total registration of 72,837 students and 5,912 instructors. 


CHILE. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—These schools, which since 1913 
have been directly subordinate to the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
have been placed under the jurisdiction of the Council of Public 
Instruction, which also controls the secondary schools for boys. 

FELLOWSHIP STUDENT RETURNS FROM UNITED StaTEs.—Sr. Luis 
A. Tirapegui, sent by the Government to the United States to study 
pedagogy, has returned home after a prolonged absence, during which 
he specialized in Columbia University in educational psycholog 
He had the honor of being the first foreigner (and the eleventh ponee 
of any nationality) on whom that university conferred the degree of 
psychologist. 
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COLOMBIA. 


INSTRUCTIVE FILMS FoR scHooLts.—The Departmental Assembly 
of Bolivar has passed a bill which approves the use of instructive 
films in public schools. 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—A circulating section has been opened in 
the National Library of Bogota from which readers may take books 
home to read. 

ScHOOoL OF COMMERCE IN ANTIOQUIA.—The Departmental Assembly 
of Antioquia has ordered the establishment of a school of commerce 
in connection with the university and under the supervision of the 
university council. 

FREE SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN.—The large school which is being built 
in Bogota at the expense of the Salesian Fathers will soon be opened, 
and will be devoted to free day and evening classes. A soup kitchen 
for the destitute has been added to this school. 


ECUADOR. 


Prizes.—To encourage the pupils of the Mejia National Institute 
to continue the good work they are doing, Sr. Manuel Enrique Marmol 
has offered a medal to the best student of chemistry. 


HONDURAS. 


HonbdURAN STUDENTS ABROAD.—Two young men who have been 
studying art on Government fellowships, one in Paris and the other 
in Madrid, will complete their studies in Rome. 


MEXICO. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THREE STATES.—Readers of the 
BULLETIN can hardly fail to be interested and amazed by the follow- 
ing remarkable figures showing educational progress in the States of 
Chihuahua, Veracruz, and Tamaulipas: 


In the 200 official schools in Chihuahua there are registered 33,000 pupils, the largest 
number so far reached, the registration in 1909 having been 19,000. Last year the sum 
of 585,904 pesos was paid for teachers’ salaries, while this year 700,000 pesos have been 
appropriated for that purpose. Within the last two years all teachers’ salaries have 
been increased at least 50 per cent and in some cases 100 per cent. 

The 1923 State appropriation for education in Veracruz is 1,670,420 pesos, in addition 
to which 300,000 pesos will be spent for buildings and equipment, out of a total state 
budget of expenditures of 4,890,014 pesos. More than 100 primary, rural, and evening 
schools have been opened within a few months. The sum of 16,250 pesos is spent 
monthly for the State Normal School. Of the 387 primary schools in the various 
towns, the State sustains 119. The number of rural schools has increased from 47 in 
1919 to 671 at present; many hygienic new school buildings have been and are being 
erected, as the State educational program is laying the chief emphasis on rural schools. 

In 1919 there were 3 upper-grade schools and 1 kindergarten, while now there are 49 
of the former and 6 of the latter. Numerous business firms have also opened schools. 
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Veracruz is also emphasizing vocational education, having several institutions of 
this type. In the Orizaba Industrial School there are courses in dyeing, use of 
machinery, manufacture of textiles, and other subjects appropriate for a manufactur- 
ing center. Courses for girls in this school include child care, household management, 
sewing, laundry work, etc. In order to secure a competent faculty, the State sent 
several scholarship students to study in Mexico City. In Puerto México there is a 
school of commerce; in the Jalapa Vocational School, which has three linotypes, two 
of the courses are concerned with photogravure and color printing, and another with 
silk culture. 

Not content with the schools alone as a means of education, the State of Vera Cruz 
has just bought a large number of books on industrial, agricultural, and social subjects, 
as well as works of fiction, which will be distributed as libraries to towns, villages, 
and ranches. 

The same State is also supporting several European fellowships for the study of 
various forms of art. 

In the State of Tamaulipas there were in September, 1920, 155 schools, 410 teachers, 
and 19,036 pupils. This year there are 322 schools, of which 25 are private, 752 teachers, 
and 33,474 pupils. Although Tamaulipas may well be proud that 83 per cent of its 
children of school age are in school, it does not rest satisfied with this result, but is 
striving to increase the number. Last year the State spent 1,832,460 pesos on educa- 
tion, including some foreign scholarships. A law on teachers’ pensions is now being 
prepared. 

One of the most important educational institutions of Tamaulipas is-the school of 
agriculture, since the great proportion of the State is devoted to agriculture and stock- 
raising. Most of the students are the sons of agriculturists, 60 scholarships being offered — 
to promising young men who lack funds. Both two and four year courses are given. 

The school has ample and diversified experimental grounds. 


MopERN scHOOL BUILDING.—The first of five or six new primary 
schools to be built in Mexico City has recently been opened. Besides 
19 classrooms it contains 2 large rooms for manual traming, a swim- 
ming pool, and shower baths, over which is a roof garden, while 
adjoining the building are a garden and a stadium seating 1,000 
persons. 

UNIVERSITY SUMMER scHOOL.—The summer school for foreigners 
at the National University of Mexico, Mexico City, will be open this 
summer from July 5 to August 7. Many Americans have enjoyed 
the two previous sessions and trips to points of interest of Mexico, 
and it is expected that the attendance this year will greatly exceed 
403, the number reached in 1922. (See also p. 189, ““Summer Tourist 


Rates.’’) 
PARAGUAY. 


INTERNATIONAL Scuoot or Asunc1On.—The directors of the 
International School of Asuncién have received an important dona- 
tion which will enable them to commence the construction of a 
permanent building for the school. This institution was founded 
and is supported by a philanthropic society of the United States, 
which obtains the necessary funds by means of subscriptions and 
collections, and in this way helps to strengthen the bonds of friend- 
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ship between the two countries and bind them together by means 
of a common ideal of fellowship and good will. 

ScHOOL BUILDING FESTIVAL.—In the early part of May the pupils 
of the Practice School connected with the Asuncién Normal School 
celebrated the ‘Brick Festival’ (Fiesta del Ladrillo), the object 
being to collect material for the construction of a building for the 
Normal School. More than 300 children took part in the celebration, 
each child carrying two or three bricks, which were placed in the 
patio of the Normal School. 

GUARAN{ LANGUAGE.—A group of Paraguayan literary men 
proposes to establish a society to encourage the study of subjects 
relating to the native Guarani language and Guarani ethnology. 


PERU. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR LABORERS.—The San Miguel Sports Association 
and the Luzardo Sports Club have established a night school for 
laborers in Magdalena Nueva, where courses are given in grammar, 
arithmetic, Peruvian geography, and history. New courses will be 


added later. 
SALVADOR. 


ORGANIZATION OF GRADE-SCHOOL EDUCATION.—The President has 
issued a decree placing grade-school education (educacién primaria) 
under the supervision of four independent sections, which are 
responsible to the Ministry of Public Instruction: 

Section 1 provides the buildings and furnishes the supplies, equip- 
ment, and other. materials. 

Section 2 supervises attendance. 

Section 3 inspects the teaching staff, and reports on their efficiency 
and merits. 

Section 4 governs the organization, examinations, methods, cur- 
ricula, schedules, the selection of textbooks and equipment, as well 
as studies for teachers and inspectors and their promotion. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN San Micuei.—The city of San Miguel 
is to have an institution of secondary education, to which the 
Government will give a subsidy of 6,000 colones. 


URUGUAY. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL IN SANTA Lucia.—The school just mentioned, 
which is to be ready for occupancy in September, will offer industrial 
and agricultural education to boys under the care of the National 
Public Charity Commission, thus complementing the work of the 
Pedro Vizca Hospital and the Vacation Colony. Santa Lucia, where 
the white buildings topped with red-tile roofs of the new school have 
been built, is near Montevideo, in open country where there is good 
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air, and a wide expanse of sky and green country. The dormitories 
are spacious and well arranged, as are the shops where carpentry 
work, broom making, shoemaking, tailoring, bookbinding, printing, 
mosaic work, and ironwork are taught. There are also extensive 
areas planted with fruit and other trees and vines. 

NaTIoNAL Liprary.—lIn 1814 Dr. José M. Pérez Castellano, a Uru- 
guayan priest, left his home for a building to house a national public 
library, with his own books as the nucleus of future collections. Gen- 
eral Artigas, who was greatly pleased with the gift, made the password 
of May 26, 1816, when the library was opened to the public, “May the 
Uruguayans be as well educated as valiant.” The library was re- 
organized in 1830 and moved in 1912 to its present location in one 
of the wings of the university. At present it contains approximately 
a hundred thousand volumes, among which are many rare works 
and complete files of Uruguayan newspapers from colonial days to 
the present. In 1913, 7,226 persons made use of 9,258 books in the 
library and in 1922, 28,093 persons used 31,242 books. 


VENEZUELA. 


TrusILLO SeconpARY ScHoo.t.—During the short time that the 
Trujillo Lyceum has been established, modern methods of teaching 
and research have been introduced, equipment for a small natural 
history museum, pictures, modern maps, globes, geometrical models, 
and copies of pictures io the study of drawing peek been oud 
from France. 





ARGENTINA. 


River Puate AtTuLetic Cius.—On May 20 this athletic club, 
founded in 1899, situated on Avenida Alvear, Tagle and Agrelo 
Streets and Avenida Centeno of Buenos Aires, opened its handsome 
new clubhouse and athletic fields with a football game between its 
first team and the team of the Pefarol Club of Montevideo. The 
chub has a football field with bleachers which accommodate 60,000 
persons, 5 tennis courts, a basket ball court, 2 ja2 alav courts, a 
swimming pool 33.33 meters long by 10 meters wide, and a play- 
ground for the children of members. The clubhouse has ample 
accommodations for entertaining 1,000 persons and caring for them 
in connection with athletics and sports. 
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Pension runD.—A pension fund for workmen has been put into 
operation, according to the President’s recent message, which has 
24,069 beneficiaries (employees in private concerns), 23 business 
enterprises being affiliated with the fund. 

ARGENTINE Rep Cross.—On May 23 the general annual assembly 
of the Argentine Red Cross in Buenos Aires elected new officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: President, Dr. Ratl Ortega Belgrano; 
vice president, Dr. Roberto M. Dodds; second vice president, Dr. 
Alejandro Olivero; director general of supplies, Dr. Guillermo F. 
Pasman; inspector general, Dr. Enrique F. Peltzer; accountant, 
Nicolas de Urquia; treasurer, Dr. Sylla Monsegur; recording secretary, 
Pedro Lalange; and corresponding secretary, Sr. Antonio R. Ziniga. 

ARGENTINE JUNIOR RED Cross.—The junior section of the Argen- 
tine Red Cross has established free gymnasium classes for boys and 
girls which are held every Sunday in the stadium of the Sociedad 
Rural Argentina in Palermo, a suburb of Buenos Aires. Of the 1,000 
registered students 200 are girls. After the classes leaflets on health 
and sanitary subjects are delivered to the students. 

E1gutT-Hour pay.—A special investigation made by the statistical 
division of the National Department of Labor in the capital, Buenos 
Aires, during 1922, showed that the 8-hour day is generally in force 
in various kinds of labor. For a total of 64,143 workmen employed 
in factories and shops the average day’s labor was 8 hours and 2 
minutes. 

The foodstuff industry, which has the longest hours, at the end of 
1922 had an average day of 8 hours and 21 minutes, while in the 
printing and engraving, glass, and transportation industries the day 
was less than 8 hours, the printers and engravers working on an aver- 
age 7 hours and 44 minutes. The figures show that of the total of 
64,143 laborers, 59,524 had a day of 8 hours; 277, 84 hours; 2,166, 9 
hours; 20, 94 hours; 795, 10 hours; 112, 6 hours; and 1,249, 7 hours. 


BOLIVIA. 


FEDERATION OF SHOEMAKERS.—There has been organized in La 
Paz a federation of shoemakers and workers in similar trades, with 
the object of improving the economic and social conditions of the 
workers. 

BRAZIL. 


INTERNATIONAL LEGION FOR CHILD WELFARE.—Under the au- 
spices of the Brazilian Women’s Legion, which is striving to instruct 
women in child culture, hygiene, and domestic science and to protect 
those who are employed, an International Legion for Child Welfare 
has been founded in Rio de Janeiro. Its president, Donna Josephina 
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A. de Castro, aided by the president of the Brazilian Women’s Legion, 

Donna Anna Cesar, hopes to start a center for child welfare. 
NATIONAL CouNnciL OF COMMERCE AND InDUSTRY.—See page 198. 
NationaL Lasor Councry.—sSee page 198. 


CHILE, 


PLAYGROUNDS IN SantTraco.—A committee of members of the 
Santiago School Welfare Committee is working actively for the 
establishment in Santiago of playgrounds. It has been decided to open 
three, the first to be in La Alameda de las Delicias. Several firms are 
generously offering to contribute apparatus, one firm having promised 
a complete set. 

Hearty ritms.—Dr. Alberto da Cunha, chief of the sanitary sery- 
ice of Rio de Janeiro, who was attached to the Brazilian delegation to 
the Fifth International Conference of American States, was cordially 
applauded for his account of health measures in Brazil which he gave 
in a recent lecture at the University of Chile. His remarks were illus- 
trated by two films showing the development and treatment of hook- 
worm and the preparation of sera in the famous Oswaldo Cruz In- 
stitute. Doctor da Cunha also exhibited more than 100 slides show- 
ing the ravages of social diseases. 

A few days later, Dr. Ernestina Pérez lectured under the auspices 
of the Chilean Social Hygiene League on Social Diseases in Chile, a 
scientific film on syphilis and other social diseases being shown. 
Doctor Pérez was warmly congratulated by President Alessandri. 

ATHLETICS AND ILLITERACY.—Believing that physical education 
alone is far from sufficient, the Chilean Association of Athletic Sports 
has voted that henceforth illiterates will not be allowed to participate 
in the athletic contests of the association. Notice of this action was 
sent to all affiliated organizations in the Republic. 

LABOR ACCIDENT COMPENSATION.—See page 199. 


COLOMBIA. 


LABORERS’ HOUSES.—During the festivities of Labor Day in 
Bogota one of the most interesting numbers on the program was the 
inauguration of the work on the new laborers’ houses, which are to be 
built in “Primero de Mayo,” a southern suburb of Bogotaé, where the 
Workers’ Housing Commission has purchased more than 40 hectares 
of land. 

NaTionaL Rep Cross.—The Colombian Red Cross, which was 
recently registered and admitted by the International Red Cross, 
rendered excellent service during the epidemic of influenza among the 
children of Bogot&é by opening a clinic for those suffering from influ- 
enza, 500 cases having been treated and only 2 per cent proving fatal. 
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San José AsYLUM.—This asylum, near Bogota, devoted to the pur- 
pose of protecting the children who formerly wandered idly in the 
streets, consists of several cement buildings containing large dormi- 
tories, each for 100 children; well arranged dining rooms; and play- 
grounds, surrounded by the vegetable and flower gardens planted by 
the children, who are instructed in the care of plants and shrubs and 
provided with other kinds of healthy recreation. 

TUBERCULOSIS HOsPITAL.—The Departmental Assembly of the 
Department del Atlantico has appropriated the tax of 10 per cent of 
the receipts from public spectacles for the erection of a tuberculosis 
hospital in Barranquilla. Peis 


COSTA RICA. 


Rep Cross EXHIBITION DRILLS.—The Costa Rican Red Cross is 
planning to give some exhibition drills in San José so that people may 
become acquainted with Red Cross first-aid training and other 
activities. 

VENEREAL DISEASES.—For a notice of an important new law on 
this subject, see page 200. 

CUBA. 


DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS AND HYGIENE.—From President Zayas’s 
message to Congress dated April 2 we have extracted the following 
interesting data: 


In 1922, 2,754 marriages were registered in the municipality of Habana, or a propor- 
tion of 7.24 per cent, and 12,251 births, or 32.19 per cent. Although the birth regis- 
tration for 1921 was only 7,275, the gain is not so great as it appears, since in 1922 an - 
extension of time was granted for registering previous births. 

In 1922, 778 infants were stillborn or died within 24 hours after birth, 17 less than in 
1921. Total deaths in 1922 were 7,593, an annual rate of 19.91 per thousand. 

The child-welfare stations in Camagiiey and Santiago are being reorganized, and it 
is hoped that they will soon be as efficient as those established in Habana, Pinar del 
Rio, Matanzas, CArdenas, Santa Clara, and Cienfuegos. The basic principle of this reor- 
ganization is to provide the child-welfare stations with a dietetic laboratory, where 
modified feedings are prepared for the children registered at the dispensaries. 

Public health propaganda has increased, instruction being given by means of films 
and stereopticon views on the care of mother and child and other subjects relating to 
public health, which aré shown at the different moving-picture theaters, and by mail. 
For the latter two sets of letters are used, the first containing prenatal advice and the 
second the rules of hygiene which every mother should follow in order to insure the 
health of her child until it isa year old. These letters are mailed to all prenatal or 
postnatal cases known to the child-welfare stations, or upon request. Notwithstand- 
ing the reduction in the appropriation made for the staff and material, the attendance 
at the child-welfare stations has considerably increased during the present year, par- 
ticularly in the dispensary which was established in the building of the National 
Health Department, where more than 1,000 women and children have registered and 
more than 500 health propaganda letters are mailed monthly. 

The school dental prophylaxis service, opened last January, has been conducted 
with great regularity. Heretofore efforts in this direction had not proved very suc- 
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cessful, due to the poorer people being unable to afford the necessary treatment to 
carry out the medical inspectors’ instructions to their children. At present these 
inspectors are visiting the public and private schools and reporting the children 
‘needing dental treatment, who are then sent to the dental clinic established in the 
Public Health Department, where the excellent service is free of charge. 

Wuirh-sLavE TRADE.—Upon authorization by the Senate, the 
President announced on April 5, 1923, that on February 27, 1923, 
Cuba had ratified the international convention for the prevention 
of the traffic in women and children signed in Paris May 4, 1910, 
‘and also the international agreement on the white-slave traffic signed 
in Paris May 18, 1904. (Gaceta Oficial, April 28, 1923.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


GARBAGE INCINERATORS.—Santiago has installed two efficient 
garbage incinerators, which dispose of all the city’s waste. 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTION.—A home for the aged has been opened 


in Santiago. 
ECUADOR. 


ConsuLtinc Pustic HeattH Boarp.—The Director of Public 
Health of Guayaquil has organized a consulting public health board, 
with the object of preventing wrong diagnosis in cases of infectious 
and contagious diseases. The board will be composed of six mem- 
bers, whose duties are to report_contagious and infectious diseases, 
to recommend sanitary measures, give lectures on prophylaxis, and 
otherwise promote public health. 

Gota DE Lecur.—The board of the Quito Gota de Leche (free 
milk station) decided at a recent meeting to purchase a house for the 
dispensary. 

: GUATEMALA. 

GENERAL HosprraL.—Improvements are being made in the Gen- 
eral Hospital of Guatemala City. A women’s pavilion, the lower 
floor of which contains a children’s ward, is under construction. 
Other wards for women are being reconstructed in the old part of the 
hospital. There are now four medical wards and three surgical 
wards for men, which give space for the treatment not only of city 
patients but of many from other parts of the country. 

GUATEMALAN Rep Cross.—On April 22, 1923, the Guatemalan 
Red Cross was formally established, the ceremonies taking place in 
the university in Guatemala City. President Orellana addressed the 
audience on the importance of the society which had just been 
inaugurated, saying: 

The Red Cross leaves behind it a glow of gratitude, and its passage is blessed in 


all tongues. In these times of universal changing of values and of profound social 
transformations, the Red Cross is one of the few things which maintains its place with 
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its influence unchallenged. This influence will undoubtedly increase, as we all 
sincerely desire, with the addition of the Guatemalan Red Cross. * * * Permit 
me to offer my official approval and help, in my capacity as President of the Republic. 
The president of the Red Cross, Sr. Daniel Rodriguez, R., also 
made an address. 
HAITI. 


Prisons.—All the prisons in Haiti are under control of the gen- 
darmerie and frequent inspections show that excellent sanitary 
conditions are maintained. Trades are taught the prisoners, such 
as shoemaking, carpentry, furniture making, and mat and basket 
weaving, so as to enable the prisoners to return to civil life with a 
means of livelihood. The profits from the sale of prison-made articles 
go to the welfare funds of the prisons, a percentage being credited to 
the prisoners employed, to be paid to them on their discharge. 

SANITATION.—Among the sanitary measures adopted by the 
Public Health Service are the examination of all sources of water 
supply; eradication of mosquitoes; inspection of foodstuffs; cam- 
paign against rats, mice, and stray dogs; and drainage and filling of 
swamp areas. 

FREE DISPENSARIES.—Five free dispensaries have been opened in 
the interior, in sections where no physician or drug store exists 
within a radius of several miles. Haitian doctors and nurses are in 
charge. . 

Hosprras.—It is interesting to note the improvement and increase 
in Haitian hospital facilities. Justinian Hospital at Cape Haitien 
has completed a new ward for isolation and treatment of tubercular 
patients; at Gonaives a hospital with a 40-bed ward for women 
patients has been opened, and at Jeremie a hospital with 40-bed 
capacity is under construction. 

All the public health hospitals have secured the services of American 
specialists in eye, ear, nose, and throat troubles for the free treatment 
of the poor. 

MEXICO. 


° 


Youna Women’s Curistran Assoctatron.—A Mexican branch of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, to be allied with the 
international organization whose headquarters are in London, is in 
process of formation in Mexico City. 

CHILD-WELFARE SOCIETY.—The newly formed Pestalozzi-Froebel 
Society, of which Srta. Maria Rosaura Zapata is president, proposes 
to promote child welfare by establishing a training school for kinder- 
garten teachers, with courses for mothers and nurses, urging the 
opening of kindergartens, organizing parent-teachers’ associations, 
facilitating the scientific study of the child, and working for the legal 
protection of the child. 
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ATHLETIC FIELD.—The labor unions of Progreso, Yucatan, which 
have a membership of 2,000, are equipping a gymnasium and opening 
an athletic field, sending to the United States for apparatus and rule 
books for the various games. 

CHILD HEALTH CENTER IN GUADALAJARA.—The State of Jalisco 
has decided to open a child health center in Guadalajara, and has 
commissioned Dr. Isidro Espinosa y de los Reyes to study those 
which have proved so beneficial to children and mothers in Mexico 
City. | 

PANAMA. 

RESTRICTION OF USE OF NARCOTIC DRUGS.—The use, sale, or 
transference of narcotic drugs has been restricted by a regulation 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of April 9, 1923, which provides that 
such drugs may only be sold, used, or taken in accordance with a 
medical prescription. A reference to a proposed law governing 
narcotic drug traffic was published in the Butter for February, 
1923. 

War on RATS.—The Health Department of Panama has begun a 
war on rats to prevent the danger of bubonic plague, requiring that 
buildings shall be made rat proof and storehouses, warehouses, yards, 
and patios used for storage purposes shall be provided with regulation 
storage racks. 

Casa DEL Pursito.—The corner stone of the Casa del Pueblo, or 
People’s House, was laid on May 1, on the land in Panama City 
which was given by the Government to the Federation of Labor. 

Coton Free Crrnic.—This clinic, often mentioned in previous 
issues of the BULLETIN, continues to do much for the poor and sick 
of Colon. During the month of April the clinic cared for the following 
cases: 394 medical; 530 surgical; 492 eye, ear, nose, and throat; 
45 prenatal; 50 dental; attended 315 babies; performed 389 vacci- 
nations; issued 270 vaccination cards; sent 27 specimens and 16 
Wassermann tests to Ancon Hospital laboratory; referred 40 patients 
to hospitals, and recorded 2 deaths. A few provision merchants 
have made free gifts of vegetables every day for the benefit of the 
soup kitchen run in connection with the clinic. 


PARAGUAY. 


NEW KINDERGARTEN AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.—On May 11, 1923, 
the new kindergarten and children’s library, established in connection 
with the Normal School, were inaugurated in Asunci6n. 

The presiding officer on this occasion was Srta. Maria Felicidad 
Gonzalez, principal of the Normal School, to whose initiative the 
establishment of the kindergarten and library are due. She gave an 
interesting address on their origin and purpose, afterwards inviting 
the guests to visit them, and showing them the attractive collections 
of games, magazines, pictures, small tables, and other articles. 
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It will no doubt interest the readers of the BuLLerrn to recall 
that Sefiorita Gonzilez was the official delegate from Paraguay to 
the Pan American Conference of Women which met in April, 1922, 


in Baltimore, Md. 
PERU. 


Laporers’ HousEs.—The 50 laborers’ houses being built under 
the direction of a Peruvian company will be sold on the monthly 
installment plan, and with the many other new houses recently 
built in Lima will aid in solving the housing problem. 

NEW PUBLIC HEALTH cLINIcs.—At the end of April the public 
health service opened its new building in Lima with enlarged facilities. 
It comprises a laboratory and dental and venereal disease clinics. 
There is a full equipment of surgical and sterilizing apparatus, 
stretchers, and cots. 

PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND OBSTETRICS.—According to a presi- 
dential resolution, the practice of medicine and obstetrics in the 
Republic will now be under the supervision of the Public Health 
Department. This service will be conducted by a commission con- 
sisting of the Director of the Public Health Department, representing 
the Government, 2 delegates from the School of Medicine, 1 from 
the National Academy of Medicine, and 1 from the Circulo Médico 
Peruano. The commission will draft the regulations to govern 
these professions, submitting them to the Government for approval. 

InDIGENES’ wAcEs.—By a resolution dictated by the Minister of 
the Interior, the assembly of each Andine Province shall establish 
annually during its first session in January the minimum wages of 
the indigenes, in agriculture, stock raising, and transportation, tak- 
ing the average of the wages paid in various parts of the Province. 
The minimum can not be less than 20 centavos a day, as fixed by 
law No. 2285. The provincial councils are to be informed of the 
wages paid on each estate. Employers are hereafter not to be per- 
mitted to advance to employees money, food, or clothing exceeding 
a week’s wages in value. 


SALVADOR. 


Vaccrnations.—The numbers of persons vaccinated in the various 
departments of Salvador during the first quarter of 1923 were as 
follows: 





SEHD SEAINEHONT EE Saree ies Faire ean a ora) OPO Ita Dy eV ALS ae cis ein tS ier ee uy ee 2, 784 
Semen Gor eA, VaYy. s Liat wey oe Eee S502 |k San Vacenhe ras oe sae bret lads pea 
Sein WE See eee eae ee oe ge! GED RES Ih Tupgiriby irae 22 sald eel yee eae ee 3, 630 
ibe wlOalovercliehe et Rel Bu ee ee ae or ey dla) epules UUhsiteaS Uo ae at tee eee 1,197 
NOMAONALE ease stn ce eee ee pena OAC hele Le nears 4 col) ke oe cas. hs 1,175 
/s\ TART EK DEY @ 1 a a peri aca gh UStbas Mora vdmeese ca <a. ates 2 748 
Great amisee aks) sm ery tite cee enna 1 (INE 
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ANTIMALARIA CAMPAIGN.—Mr. F. E. Hulse, sanitary engineer of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, landed in La Libertad late in April to make 
a special study of conditions in the Departments of San Miguel and 
Usulutan for the purpose of combating malaria. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has feeeenind a portable house to the 
Government for use as the office of the antihookworm department 
in San Salvador. 

SOCIETIES FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN.—On April 17 the 
National Assembly provided for the establishment in each of the 
departments of societies for the protection of children, to promote 
primary education, school lunches, and supply other needs of school 
children. For this purpose the assembly imposed a number of 
different small taxes, including an annual tax of 1 colon on illiterate 
persons and taxes on bachelors graded according to class. 

SANITATION TRUCKS.—The municipality of San Salvador has 
purchased several trucks to use in the sanitation service of the city. 


URUGDAY. , 


UruGuaYAN LEAGUE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS.—This association is 
constantly working to prevent the spread of the dread disease which 
takes its greatest number of victims from the undernourished and 
poorly housed. The recent distribution of winter clothing to needy 
persons. suffering from the disease gave each individual 22 articles of 
clothing made in the workroom of the society. 





ARGENTINA. 


First CHILEAN AMBASSADOR.—His Excellency Dr. Juan Enrique 
Tocornal, Chile’s first ambassador to Argentina, arrived in Buenos 
Aires early in May, where he and his family met with a most cordial 


reception. 
BOLIVIA. 


DeatH or SeNor ZamoraA.—The death of Sr. Julio Zamora on 
April 19, 1923, was deeply regretted by his many friends and 
admirers. Sefior Zamora was born in 1874, and had been prominent 
for many years in the political and industrial life of his country, 
having established the first national shoe factory in Bolivia. Later, 
on entering political life, he was named Secretary of the Treasury 
(1914), and Minister of Foreign Affairs (1918). 
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Press.—A new daily newspaper called La Opinién has been estab- 
lished in Cochabamba under the direction of Dr. Ernesto Careaga 
Lanza. 

COSTA RICA. 

Deatu or Ex-PRESIDENT.—Sr. Ascensi6n Esquivel, ex-President 
of Costa Rica, died on April 15, 1923, at the age of 78, leaving many 
friends, official and personal, to mourn his loss. The funeral was 
simple but impressive, without official honors at the request of 
Serior Esquivel, and was attended by the President and many officials. 

Sefior Esquivel, who had held several diplomatic posts, also 
served at other periods of his career as delegate to the Third Inter- 
national Conference of American States, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and President of the Supreme Court. He was President of Costa 
Rica from 1902 to 1906. 

CUBA. 

DreatH or Dr. Rarmunpo Caprera.—On May 21, 1923, Dr. 
Raimundo Cabrera, an eminent statesman and illustrious patriot 
who served his country on many occasions, was laid to rest. In 
the death of Doctor Cabrera Cuba has lost one of her foremost 
representatives and enlightened teachers. 

Monument To Doctor Frntay.—One of the achievements of the 

Fifth Pan American Conference which took place in Santiago de 
Chile was the approval of the project to inscribe by the side of the name 
of General Gorgas on the monument erected to his memory in Panama. 
that of Doctor Finlay, who discovered that yellow fever was trans- 
mitted by mosquitoes. 
_ TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF PRESIDENT RoosEvELT.—On May 30 
a group of persons invited by the Pro-Cuba Committee went to 
Oyster Bay for the purpose of placing wreaths and a Cuban flag on 
the late President Roosevelt's tomb. Among the distinguished 
Cubans present was a group of Cuban naval officers and members of 
the crew of the cruiser Cuba. 


ECUADOR. 


Honor To Gen. Eroy ALtraro.—The employees of the Guayaquil- 
Quito Railway are planning to erect a bronze statue of a former 
President of the Republic, Gen. Eloy Alfaro, in recognition of the 
part he took in having the railroad built. This monument will be 
placed on a cliff called “ Nariz del Diablo’? (Devil’s Nose), by which 
the railroad passes. 

WIRELESS INSTALLATION.—The Government is having a wireless 
set installed on the cruiser Cotopazi. 

War Cottece Buitpine.—On April 15 the new building for the 
War College was inaugurated in Quito. 

ECUADORIAN DRAMA.—The drama “Bugenic Marriage,”’ by the 
Kcuadorian writer, Dr. Victor M. Rendon, had its premiére in Ambato 
on April 24 with great success. 
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Av1aTion.—The Syrian colony in Quito has presented the Govern- 
ment with an airplane of the type Caudron, G 3. 

Sports.—The Quito Tennis Club inaugurated its fine new building 
on April 15, the President and many distinguished people being 


present. 
MEXICO. 


Honor To First PRESIDENT.—With imposing ceremonies the ashes 
of Miguel Fernandez Félix, known in the history of Mexico as Don 
Guadalupe Victoria, first President of the Republic, were laid to rest 
on May 5 in the Rotunda of Illustrious Men in Dolores Cemetery, 
Mexico City, having been brought from Durango, his native State. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE IN YUCATAN.—The Carnegie Institute of New 
York has secured permission from the Mexican Government to expend _ 
$5,000,000 in the archeological exploration of the Maya ruins in 


Yucatan. 
NICARAGUA. 


Bust or Rusin Darfo.—A marble bust of the famous Nicaraguan 
poet Rubén Dario is to be placed in the city of Bluefields, due to 
the efforts of the Pro-Dario Committee. The bust is of heroic size 
and has the symbolic representation of a swan, a branch of laurel, and 
a broken lyre at its base. The sculptor is Sefior Favilli, of Granada, 


Nicaragua. 
URUGUAY. 


E.X-PRESIDENT AN EDITOR.—Sr. Baltasar Brum, ex-president of the 
Republic, has become one of the editors of the Montevideo daily 
El Dia. 

VITAL sTATistTIcs.—According to the Boletin of the Office of Munici- 
pal Statistics for March 31, 1923, the city of Montevideo had a popula- 
tion of 340,314, 846 births, 337 marriages, and 599 deaths occurring 
during that month. 

ART EXHIBITION.—Motivos Criollos, or sculptures showing phases 
- of national life, were exhibited by Sr. Juan Cavagnin in Montevideo 
in May. The subjects chosen by this new sculptor are those of the 
life of the gaucho, or cowboy, of the wide South American cattle 
ranges, and are treated in a broad manner which gives the better 
an impression of the strength and spontaneity of the subjects. 

MonrevipEo MunicrpaL Bur_tpinc.—Through the courtesy of the 
Legation of Uruguay, the Bulletin is in receipt of the information 
that the designs for the construction of the Municipal Building in 
Montevideo submitted in the architectural competition opened by 
the Government will be received at the offices of the Consul General 
of Uruguay, 17 Battery Place, New York City, until September 8, 
1923, at 3 p. m. ES 












VALUES OF THE BASIC MONETARY 
UNITS OF THE COUNTRIES OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN 
UNITED STATES GOLD AND IN 




















PANAMERICANOS! 

Country. Standard.| Unit. vee eee = ae Fe | 
ARGENTINA qe) sl =) = Gol dames ie esOleen ome 4. 82 $0. 965 
IB OLIVLAC a erane aia) ences Gold . . .| Boliviano. 1.95 0. 389 
IRIAN 6 0 20 Jo oho Oo 8 Gold. . .| Milreis. . 2.73 0. 546 
GiS 4 o.o.0o80 a ooo Goldie ee eesonen. 1.83 0. 365 
COLOMBIA seen -iinene-ne-ie- | Gold. . .| Peso . 4, 87 0. 973 
(COS TAMERICA eur-peen tie-ins Gol diememel|n COLON ser 2.33 0. 465 
(OUTS Ge Gomi d= 10 oF-a:088 Gloldiacanil ee eSONern-n 5.00 1. 000 
DomMINICAN REPuBLIC . .| Gold. . .| Peso. 5.00 1. 000 
WOWNMDOR 55 5a obo 8 6 IRGloldWeeemel a SuCKe meme 2. 43 0. 487 
GMAW 5 655506 Silver ee ell eSO)2. ear 2.41 9.483 
NEON GN CAR a oO oe on ein Goldie laGourderr- 1. 00 0. 200 
TEIOMMDIOPRNS 6 5 0 o 0 9 58 9 Silver . .| Peso2 . . 2.41 0.483 
WHETGO 5 66 6.5 0 005.0 Goldie sea seSOnenee 2.49 0. 498 
NIGARAGUA....:...- | Gold. . ., Cordoba . 5.00 1. 000 
SVACNUAUMUEAU WpouMe du rellifes elses) car atts Gold . . .| Balboa. . 5. 00 1. 000 
TARAC@UNE, 5 665506 (Gold. . s|| PESO oo « 4, 82 0.965 | 
ERU cee ch eucm on eeetl| (Glol aie) | mailoraewae 24. 33 4, 866 | 
GUAIKVYADOR, o 6 65 05 50 | Gold. . .| Colén 2. 50 0. 500 
UNITED STATES...... Gicid@enene eDollaneeee 5. 00 1. 000 
OPRUGHSZ 5 5 bo Go | Gold. . .| Peso. 5.17 1. 034 
VENEZUELA. -.....-. | Gold. . .' Bolivar. - 0. 97 0. 193 

| 

















1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-American High Commission at a 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
. 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. Value given as of 
July 1, 1923. 

3 The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 
measures. 











7 
LENGTH. SURFACE MEASURE. | 
Centimeteneeeacueenenie: 0.39 inch Square meter... . . 10.26 sq. feet | 
Matenmunyikisn.s ici cee ons 3.28 feet ilectare!secmcecneacie: 2.47 acres 
GOAN 65 600068 0. 62 mile Square kilometer. . . 0.38sq.mile | 
Liquip MEASURE. DRY MEASURE. 
WGiteTaieamee she eases 1.06 quarts | Jiter.-...-...-- 0.91 quart 
Vectoliteney stn 26.42 gallons | Hectoliter. ..... . 2.84 bushels 
W EIGHT—A VOIRDUPOIS. | WEIGHT—TROY. 
GEN. 6 5 556 5 8 6 15. 42 grains Giga gckes lowe ao. Ges 15. 42 grains 
Kilogram... ..- . 2.2 pounds  SKilogram......-- 32.15 ounces 
Quintalececn 220.46pounds | Kilogram......- - 2. 68 pounds 
GNINS o oo oD OOO 2204.6 pounds 
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FIRST INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
OF RED CROSS SOCIETIES IN BUENOS AIRES 


SUCCESSFUL BOTANICAL EXPEDITION TO COLOMBIA 


A CHILEAN STATESMAN’S ESTIMATE OF 
PAN AMERICANISM FROM AN ECONOMIC STANDPOINT 


WINTER VACATION COURSES FOR MEXICAN TEACHERS 


THE CHOCOLATE AGE AND DOMINICAN CACAO 


THE GRAIN TRADE OF ROSARIO, ARGENTINA 


CUBA IN THE PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
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WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING. 
Twenty-ninth President of the United States. Born November 2, 1865; died August 2, 1923 
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THE PASSING 


(BORN NOVEMBER 2, 1865; DIED AUGUST 2, 1923.) 























ORN of plain American farming folk in a small semirura! 
Ohio town, educated in its public schools and later in a 
small midwestern college, Warren G. Harding, whose 
untimely death has plunged the American Nation into the 
deepest mourning, passed, in considerably less than 40 years, from 
the desk of a small country newspaper editor to what is perhaps the 
highest office in the world—the Chief Executive of the United States 
of America. On the way to this exalted office he successively served 
his town, State, and country as editor of the Marion Star, State 
senator in the Ohio Legislature, and, later, as Governor of Ohio, 
reaching the United States Senate in 1915 and the presidential chair 
in 1920. 

Mr. Harding became President at a time of unprecedented economic 
and political chaos, not only nation but world wide, which might well 
have daunted the stoutest spirit and taxed the constructive ability 
of a superman. But the fundamental Harding qualities of common 
sense, patience, steadiness of purpose, and, above all, that tolerant 
and never-failing kindliness which ever distinguished him, combined 
to fit him to face what was in many ways the most difficult task ever 
imposed on an American President. How he discharged the duties 
of his great office, how he bore the burden and heat of the last two 
trying years, will form a new and shining page in the annals of the 


American people. 
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Mr. Harding, it must be repeated, was endowed by nature with an 
all too rare gift for kindheartedness and genuine brotherhood, tem- 
peramental qualities which he endeavored to carry into the realm 
of political relations and policies, and it was largely due to these 
traits that he attained his greatest measure of success in both domestic 
and international undertakings. 

There can be no doubt that President Harding was an ardent 
lover of peace, and that his constant desire was toward the achieve- 
ment of some kind of international guarantee which would be ac- 
ceptable to the American people. This people, who saw him step 
out from their ranks, as one of themselves, and with the utmost 
simplicity and dignity assume the leadership of a great nation, will 
never forget that it was he who convoked the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament at Washington, a conference which marked 
the greatest single step toward world disarmament ever taken, nor 
that it was largely through his advocacy that the Four-Power Pact— 
hardly less important—was finally reached. Neither are they likely 
to forget the work he had been and was endeavoring to do, when 
stricken by death, to the end that the United States should have 
representation in the World Court of International Justice. In the 
address he had prepared for delivery in San Francisco there breathes 
a spirit of peace and amity which might well be taken as a parting 
appeal to his countrymen. 

The Nation and, indeed, the world can ill afford to lose Warren G. 
Harding at a time when doubt, mistrust, and hatred are more and 
more complicating world affairs and making individual and national 
life everywhere increasingly difficult, for he was, in so far as his office 
and the limitations of time and space permitted, the friend of humanity 
at large. No field of labor, no class of society, no human activity, 
not an American anywhere, but is the poorer for his death, for he 
was the actual or potential friend of all. 

And so the Nation mourns his passing; and other nations, forgetting 
for a brief moment the bickerings and jealousies which so often divide 
them and us, join in rendering sincere tribute of homage and respect 
to his memory—a world tribute, as unusual as it is spontaneous and 
genuine, and which the following brief passage from Mr. Harding’s 
undelivered San Francisco speech—which the BuLterin, in closing, 
can not do better than quote—goes far to explain: 





From the day the present Administration assumed responsibility it has given devout 
thought to the means of creating an international situation, so far as the United States 
might contribute to it, which would give assurance of future peace. We craved less 
of armament, and we hated war. We felt sure we could finda rift in the clouds if we 
could but have international understanding. We felt sure that if sponsors for govern- 
ments could only face each other at the conference table and voice the conscience of 
a penitent world, we could divert the genius and the resources of men from the agencies 
of destruction and sorrow to the ways of construction and human happiness. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


The Thirtieth President of the United States of America, who succeeds the lamented Warren G. Harding 
and who assumed office August 3, 1923. Calvin Coolidge, his character and career are well known to 
his fellow citizens, whom he has served for a quarter of a century in city, State, and national affairs. 
The new president takes up his exhausting and perilous burden amid the general good will and good 
wishes of his fellow citizens. 
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of the League of Red Cross Societies continues triumphantly 
to gain ground. ‘The first conference of this kind was held 
at Bangkok, Siam, attended by representatives from seven 
national societies in the Far East. An eastern European regional 
conference has just closed at Warsaw, Poland. The third regional 
conference will be of the Red Cross societies of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, to open at Buenos Aires on November 26, 1923. Twelve coun- 
tries have already decided to participate. The American National 
Red Cross probably will send a representative. 

It is believed that after problems have been discussed on broad 
lines by the general council of the league regional conferences for the 
discussion and study of details of local application, by groups of 
neighboring countries with the same geographic and economic inter- 
ests, will be extremely profitable. Such conferences facilitate the 
exchange of ideas between National Red Cross Societies having 
similar problems and give the secretariat of the league useful guid- 
ance as to the best methods of acting as intermediary and as a central 
organ of information and organization. Further than this, these 
regional conferences establish personal relations between neighboring 
countries and go far toward the establishment of a practical fellow- 
ship in Red Cross work. From present indications the coming con- 
ference at Buenos Aires will start a new day for Red Cross in Latin 
America. 


| Oe idea of Red Cross regional conferences under the auspices 
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UR expedition, you will recall, was organized for the purpose 
of collecting the plants growing in the cool Andes, and for 
studying the distribution of the Andean floras. It was fos- 
tered jointly by Harvard University, the New York Botan- 

ical Garden, Smithsonian Institution, and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia; indeed, it was actually one of a series of 
such botanical exploring expeditions, undertaken by this association 
of institutions, to the northern countries of South America. There 
were three botanists in the party: Mr. Ellsworth P. Killip, of the 
Smithsonian Institution of Washington; Prof. Tracy E. Hazen, of 
Columbia University in New York; and myself. Mrs. Pennell, my 
wife, accompanied us to La Cumbre and to Popaydan, aiding our work 
with her records of the colors of orchids and other choice flowers. 

We left New York on the 25th of April, 1922, reaching Buenaven- 
tura on the 5th of May. Mrs. Pennell and I went directly to La 
Cumbre, establishing there at the Smith clinic a base for the collection 
and study of the plants of the subtropical forest that crowns this part 
of the summit of the Cordillera Occidental. Mr. Killip collected for 
a few days in the luxuriant tropical forest of the lower Dagua, a 
section to which he returned for valuable work during September. 
(Doctor Hazen, I should say, did not join us until July.) 

During May our party worked in the flora of the western slope of 
the Western Andes, gathering about 1,000 collections of plants, 
comprising nearly that number of different species. The tropical 
forest here fronting the Pacific receives the heaviest rainfall of the 
Western Hemisphere, and consequently has many peculiar trees 
loving such wetness and warmth. But as yet its composition is 
little known owing to the very few specimens, or samples of its plant 
life, which have ever been made there. The same dearth of specimens 
and lack of knowledge limits our understanding of the flora of a large 
part of Colombia, and I think that you will comprehend the impor- 
tance of such expeditions as ours for specimens when you realize that 
Colombia, lying within the Tropics and with many highlands reaching 





1 Extract from letter of Francis W. Pennell, Curator of Plants, the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, May 7, 1923. 
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to snow, has several or many times the number of distinct forms of 
life which any equal area in the Temperate Zone possesses. Com- 
pared to many countries in the Temperate Zone the flora of Colombia 
has received very little study, whereas its adequate understanding 
demands much more field-study and gathering of specimens than do 
the temperate lands. 

Our best study of the distribution of the wild life of Colombia is 
that made by Dr. F. M. Chapman in his account of the Birds of 
Colombia. You will remember that he divides the world of life into 
four zones based primarily upon temperature. The Colombian low- 
lands, whether wet or dry, he calls tropical; the lower mountain 
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THE TROPICAL FOREST ALONG THE LOWER DAGUA. 


forest (termed usually “templada” in Colombia) he terms sub- 
tropical; the cool upland Andean forest or sabana he calls temperate, 
from the large number of forms of life of the far-away Temperate 
Zone found there; and the land above timber-growth Paramo. His 
outlines of altitudinal zones hold clearly for plant life and will be 
used in this discussion. 

The West Colombian or Choco Forest is particularly rich in variety 
of trees, and has a truly tropical abundance of lianas. The dry 
valley of Dagua, xerophytic grasses and large cacti, came as an 
amazingly abrupt contrast. The subtropical forest is in some 
matters the most attractive of all the zones of life, having tropical 
variety of life with the greatest development of epiphytes, bromeliads, 
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and orchids. The kinds of orchids, some magnificent and some 
small or even minute, although all peculiar and beautiful, seem 
endless. This is also the chief elevation for tree ferns. 

The train ride from Buenaventura to Cali is one of the most beauti- 
ful, and botanically certainly the most interesting, single day’s 
journey that I have ever taken. You pass from the mangrove- 
fringed bay through wet tropical forest, and a scenic river gorge, 
into an arid cactus valley; thence you climb high until at last you 
reach the subtropical forest; have about you vast views and forward 
a glorious view over the lovely Cauca Valley and up to the great 
heights of the Cordillera Central; at last you descend to the Cauca 
and Cali. We could have passed the whole five months allotted for 
our expedition in collecting the plants—trees, herbs, epiphytes—to 





VIEW ALONG THE BUENAVENTURA-CALI RAILROAD. 


be found near this one railroad, and then not have obtained all, but 
we had planned the expedition to reach higher levels, the cool 
Temperate and Paramo Zones, as termed by Doctor Chapman. 

Accordingly about the end of May we descended to Palmira, and 
with the generous aid of Sefiores De Lima, Prado, and Montoya, of 
“La Manuelita’” (in the absence of Sr. Henry Eder in Bogota), 
obtained good mules for riding and transportation and the services 
of a capable peon. In Cali we received practical aid from Seftor Don 
Ignacio Renjifo B., Governor of Valle. With introductions from 
him and from Sefior Galvez, the representative of Colombia in Phila- 
delphia, we journeyed overland from Aganche, reaching Popayan on 
the 6th of June. 

We felt especially the true generosity of our welcome to Popayan. 
On behalf of the Government of E] Cauca, Senor Don Nicholas Rojas, 
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the governor, gave us for our home during the six weeks of our stay 
the old former convent of the Carmelites. Convento del Carmen. If 
you are acquainted with Popayén you know the interest of such an 
historic building, and you will have caught also the atmosphere of 
that choice city. (it is needless to compare cities, for each has its 
own merit, and Popayan could not be Manizales, nor Manizales 
Popayaén.) But as a lover of Spanish American culture and sympa- 
thetic, I trust, to the beautiful in all cultures, I feel an especial regard 
for Popayaén. The quiet, dignified town, the old university with its 
great library of sheepskin books, the weekly concerts in the square 
under the statue of Caldas, the churches with altars (and vestments) 
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CALLE DE LA ROSAS (THE STREET OF ROSES), CALDAS PARK, POPAYAN. 


so richly and simply beautiful, and the many homes where the treas- 
ures of the past are rightly appreciated—all this makes an impression 
in which one is glad to have lived for a few weeks and which he feels 
it a privilege to remember always. Mrs. Pennell, with her interest 
in art, especially felt the spirit of Popayan, but we all of us value our 
introductions there and hope that it may be possible some day to 
return. 

For our botanical work we made brief excursions up through the 
cool temperate forests to Puracé and Paletard on the east, the Cor- 
dillera Central, and to Santa Ana on the west, the Cordillera Occi- 
dental. On the slopes of Puracé we stayed in the mountain cottage 
of Dr. Julian Uribe Uribe, and from thence climbed over the desolate 
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paramo to the crater of Mount Puracé. Of our party only Mr. Killip 
actually reached the crater, and he could see nothing because of a snow 
storm. It is curious that our only view of the smoking crater of 
Puracé should have been that from Popayaén. At “San Isidro” and 
“ Paletara,” haciendas belonging toSenor Don Ignacio Munoz, we found 
much, and the unique paramo flora of the Llano de Paletara was of 
especial interest. Senor Don Guillermo Valencia, the distinguished 
son-in-law of Senor Munoz whom we met in Popayan, gave us valuable 
scientific information of the animal and plant life of Paletara. Don 
Gonzalo Munoz most kindly made the difficult journey to “ Calaguala”’ 
and “‘Paletaraé”’ with Mrs. Pennell and me. 
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HEAVY FORESTS ON THE WESTERN SLOPE OF THE CORDILLERA OCCIDENTAL. 


I must speak a moment of the cool temperate forest at “‘Calaguala.” 
This cattle hacienda, where are raised stock as fine as I have ever 
seen, 1s to-day still in magnificent forest. Through the Cordillera 
Central there is now a great ‘““boom”’ in cattle raising, and the forest 
is in many places being rapidly and ruthlessly felled in order to form 
upland pasture. Owing to the lack of highways for transporting 
lumber the finest timber is cut, dried, and burned, constituting a 
waste and devastation as unfortunate as any which we have had in 
the United States. Some parts of the Quindio are a ruin. Colombia 
needs to adopt in time a policy of conservation, and apparently the 
outline of one is established at ‘“‘Calaguala.” At this estate, also the 
property of Senor Munoz, most of the large trees are left standing 
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and the ground beneath planted with such grasses as like partial 
shade. The forest is given the aspect of a vast park, but no park 
known to me elsewhere can equal this in the stately beauty of the 
trees, the branches of which are laden with the heaviest load of air 
plants that I have ever seen. The coloring of this forest is exqui- 
site, the rich purple-reds of some bromeliads and the green-gray of 
a hanging lichen adding rich or delicate color, while as seen from 
the hill of Calaguala one looks over forested valleys up to the soft 
brown-green of the paramos, and on up to snow! When one reflects 
that the beauty of this forest might be left and cherished, one regrets 
the more the clearing of the Quindio and the substitution about 
houses there of the dull gray-green Australian eucalyptus! No 
forest could be more beautiful nor deserves more to be cherished 
with pride by its owners than that of the middle and upper slopes of 
the Colombian Andes. 

On the Cordillera Occidental we visited, by kind invitation of Sr. 
Don Daniel Vejarano S., the hacienda of “San José,” and thence 
reached the paramillo of Santa Ana and passed over to ‘‘ La Gallera” 
in the heavy forests of the Rio Micay. I have never seen a finer 
expansive view than that from Santa Ana, looking over the Micay 
Valley, still completely forested, and over the ridges westward to 
the Pacific Ocean. The forest about “San José,” contained more 
orchids in flower than we succeeded in finding at any other point. 
These air plants flower at a definite season, which varies in different 
parts of Colombia, and, although we frequently failed to find them 
at their best, we obtained everywhere valuable information from 
which to plan future work. 

With about 2,000 further collections, and nearly that number of 
species, on the 12th of July we left Popayan to return to Cali. Again 
we should have been happy to have spent the entire months of our 
trip in one section. I suspect that a botanist could spend one or 
several years of continuous work in collecting the species of plants 
to be found in the valley of the Rio Micay alone, before he would 
exhaust that rich flora. But the variety of plants growing in the 
cool highlands is more limited and it was possible within limited 
time to gather these with reasonable thoroughness. But it was 
indeed with reluctance that we said farewell to our friends in 
Popayan. 

Our next excursion was into the highlands of the Quindio. Mrs. 
Pennell had left our party in Cali to return via Buenaventura and 
Panama to the United States, while Doctor Hazen had joined Mr. 
Killip and me. We three rode overland in late July from El Zarzal 
to Salento, and at this interesting town on the old Quindio trail 
established our base for a few weeks. From here my companions 
crossed the Cordillera Central by both the old and new Quindio 
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trails, and Mr. Killip went up to Bogota. (On my former expedition 
to Colombia, in 1917, I had spent several months in Bogota.) I 
accepted the generous invitation of Sr. Don Alfonso Tobén, to his 
mountain estate of “Alaska,” and here in early August Doctor 
Hazen joined me. 

My companions were greatly interested in the journey over the 
Quindio trails, and were especially thrilled by the sight of the great 
groves of the wax palm, first known to science from Humboldt’s 
expedition over this range in the first years of the last century. I 
enjoyed the rich forests of ‘“‘Pinares” and ‘ Alaska,’”’ although the 
clearing here, made I understand before the property had come to its 
present owner, was particularly deplorable. With the aid of Sefior 
Tobén and accompanied by him and a party of his friends, we made 
the ascent of the Paramo del Quindio, camping for four days in a 
valley just below the snow. 

All the paramos of the Colombian Andes have upon them species 
of frailejones, plants with stout simple column clothed with old 
leaves and bearing at the summit a circle of outstanding woolly or 
silky leaves and clusters of heads of yellow flowers. All are fra- 
erantly aromatic herbs; the stems make good windbreaks around a 
camp, while the leaves make a mattress as deliciously fragrant as 
pine or spruce boughs in our northern forests. In the Quindio is the 
handsomest of frailejones, its soft hairs varying from silvery yellow 
to the richest conceivable shade of old gold. There are many strik- 
ing alpine plants, densely rounded bushes of a relative of the asters 
of the north, or plants dwarfed and matlike, or plants clothed like 
the frailejones with protective hairs. One of the last, the frailejon 
blanco, clothed in white, has the densest coat of hair that I have ever 
seen on any plant. 

In late August our party reached Pereira, and from there Mr. 
Killip and Doctor Hazen returned to Cali and La Cumbre, from 
whence Doctor Hazen had to journey at once to New York, while 
Mr. Killip tarried through September, getting orchids and many 
other choice plants at this very favorable station. He reached New 
York with his large collections in mid-October. 

With one helper and a smaller outfit, I left Pereira on August 30 
for Manizales. Again, from the governor of the Department of 
Caldas, Sr. Gen. Pompilio Gutierrez, we received valuable informa- 
tion and letters of introduction, and on the 2d of September started 
westward for what was to prove the most difficult and botanically the 
most interesting single link of the expedition. We reached Santuario 
on September 5, and on the 7th, with a skilled guide, started from the 
hacienda of Sefior Capia on the Rio San Rafael directly up the valley 
of that stream for the paramo on the Cerro Tatama. Our course 
required less than three days in the ascent, but was through pre- 
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On all the paramos of the Colombian Andes species of frailejones are found in abundance. 
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cipitous country, up a rocky, roarmg mountain brook which we 
forded many times; thence, when its upper course ahead became a 
series of cataracts and cascades, up through virgin forest by the 
steepest and roughest course I have ever known. Our trail was 
simply an old cut-way “trocha,’’ which had not been followed for 18 
months, and it was only by searching diligently for ancient marks 
of the machete that the guide could find his way. Once we lost 
several hours in a thicket of guadwa—mountain bamboo—and were 
repeatedly misled by the false cuttings gnawed by mountain bears. 
At last we reached the paramo, but so far behind our guide’s predic- 
tion and over such an indescribably difficult trail that we had remain- 
ing only provisions sufficient for that one day. 

The time on the paramo of Cerro Tatama was inadequate, but it 
was sufficient to demonstrate the richness of the flora there and to 
show that the plant life of cool zones so isolated have developed 
largely into peculiar local species. In the one family that I have 
been most attentively studying, the Scrophulariacee, to which 
belong the Calceolarias, out of nine species, eight are certainly new 
to science, while the ninth was a plant whose fleshy fruits are doubt- 
less eaten and the seeds distributed by birds. I have been now on 
two of the isolated paramos of the northern Cordillera Occidental— 
once before in 1918 at the northern end of the chain—and have on 
each: upland encountered flora as peculiar and wholly unknown. 
You will realize something of the interest of scientific exploration in 
flora such as these. I only wish that there were more in Colombia 
as in my own country who were following out such work and feeling 
the interest of finding out and accounting for the distribution of 
plants and animals. 

Back to Santuario, and thence to Medellin by the close of Septem- 
ber; thence to the Magdalena and Cartagena and New York during 
October, is the remainder of the narrative of my journey. 

Our specimens have all arrived in good condition, and much of the 
time since has been spent in providing these with labels giving 
information as to locality, environment, date, altitude, habit, color, 
etc., soon the entire series of over 7,000 collections will be divided 
into sets for the four contributing institutions,’ and the task of their 
identification will begin. Of each of the 7,000 we attempted to 
obtain sufficient material for all, although actually, especially on the 
difficult journey to Tatama, we could not always care for so many. 
Allowing for the times when we gathered the same species again in 
order to show its range, I suppose that our collection actually com- 
prises between 4,500 and 5,000 different species. That you may 





2 Namely, the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; the University of Harvard, Cambridge, 
Mass.; the New York Botanical Garden, New York City; and the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
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appreciate the relative richness of the Colombian flora I may say that 
this number of species—obtained during five months and without 
including many trees or especially difficult plants, and only those we 
chanced upon—is one and one-half times as many as the entire num- 
ber of flowering plants known to exist in the United States north of 
36° and east of 100°. 

As to further work in the Colombian Andes I have given to these 
having oversight of the survey of the vegetation of northern South 
America certain suggestions based upon the 13 months of experience 
in Colombia which I have now had. The chief suggestion is for 
expeditions of two types: One, such reconnaisance expeditions as 
this of 1922 with the aim of finding out especially what are the 
natural areas occupied by various floras, the other the assignment 
of certain collectors to remain in certain areas until the floras have 
been collected with reasonable thoroughness. In either type of 
work we should appreciate the cooperation of Colombians. and 
especially in the latter type of resident work could many aid simply 
by making and sending either to us, or to the museum of the Colegio 
de La Salle in Begota, a complete series, carefully dried, of the plants 
growing in their home sections. | Those living in Colombia live in the 
midst of a flora still in process of becoming known, and where the 
collecting of the plants and animals about their homes still has much 
of the thrill of exploration. 
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By D. GUILLERMO SUBERCASEAUX, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chile, former Minister of Finance, 
and Member of the Chilean Congress. Delegate of the Chilean Government to the Fifth 
Pan American Conference. 


ERMIT me to take advantage of this occasion to say a few 
words upon Pan Americanism viewed in its economic 
aspect. 

Pan Americanism as a movement of union, as a product 
of the fraternity of all the Republics of the Americas, is a political 
orientation whose fruits of peace and continental harmony are even 
now an enviable characteristic of the American civilizations. 

What practical results can this movement have in the economic 
field? We must first remember that peace and international har- 
mony are factors of the greatest importance from the economic and 
social viewpoints. How much greater would have been the progress 
reached by European civilization if it were not for the wars that 
periodically retarded the activities of the principal States, desolated 
their fields, and destroyed their industries? Any political orienta- 
tion directed to the avoidance of discord among the American 
Republics has, in this alone, a great economic transcendency, a great 
practical importance. 

There are many other advantages of an economic order which 
could be reached in a more direct manner through a Pan American 
policy. I refer to the special facilities granted for the expansion of 
commercial and industrial relations in general of the Republics of 
America in various ways, as, for instance, by conventions, by 
uniformity of legislation, ete. 

Can Pan Americanism aspire to bind all the Republics of the two 
continents in a complete economic union ¢ 

The theory of an economic union of all the American Republics 
meets a serious objection in the existence of great differences in 
strength between the United States and the Republics of Latin 
America. Free trade or the suppression of customs duties on the 
products of the different American Republics would signify for these 
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countries not only an almost complete elimination of an important 
branch of their fiscal revenues, but also the ruin of a great part of 
their industries. The economic union of both continents, even more 
than a national union, would signify an almost universal confedera- 
tion. Consequently, the policy of protection which is so widely 
practiced in the different Republics would necessarily become a 
policy of free trade. But if the handicap of customs duties were 
eliminated the march of Pan American progress would continue 
under conditions very unfavorable to the Latin American countries. 

On the other hand, from economic unions between the Latin 
American Republics and their neighbors there would result only 
reciprocal advantages for the development of the innate strength of 
each one of them. The Republics smallest in size and population 
would clearly gain by free-trade agreements and by ties of an eco- 
nomic nature. <A very clear example is the proposed economic and 
political union, unfortunately as yet unrealized, of the Central 
American Republics. Would that the conclusion of our ancient 
dispute on the Pacific could be in the future a reconciliation which, 
even if unfortunately it could not be fraternal, would be at least 
economic, between Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, countries producing 
different commodities and possessing a weak population, narrowly 
limited in their industry and commerce! 

This is not in any way, gentlemen, an argument against Pan 
Americanism. This means only that the most intimate economic 
union that can or should exist between the Latin American Republics 
must be in harmony with the great Pan American Union, just as the 
part is in harmony with the whole. 

We Chileans must strengthen the economic ties that unite us to 
our neighbors, but this must not prevent our drawing closer the 
bonds of Pan Americanism which are to unite us to all the other 
Republics of America. 

The various groups of economic unions that the Republics of 
Central and South America might form between each other would 
come together in a great Pan American consortium, destined to 
unite all the nations of the continent without menace to the 
sovereignty of any one of them. . 

If the extraordinary power of the United States is an obstacle in 
the path of the realization of a complete union of the two Americas, 
this same great economic and political strength becomes, on the other 
hand, the most effective force for the assurance of the success of Pan 
Americanism. The uniting of peoples in great entities, confedera- 
tions, empires, or simply unions, has always revolved about the 
strongest, because the greatness of a people has its power of attraction 
as has the greatness of a star. The union of different peoples is 
rarely accomplished by common agreement of them all, however 
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strongly they may all be convinced of the advantages of consolidation. 
In this sense it can be said, then, without fear of contradiction, that 
the participation of the United States in the Pan American Union is 
a most powerful supporting force and is the surest guaranty of its 
success. 

The misgivings of thoughtful men who through fear of the irre- 
sistible superiority of the Anglo Saxon Republic demand guaranties 
for our economic interests and for the exercise of the sovereignty of 
the Latin American Republics are doubtless very sound and should 
be considered at every stage in the development of Pan Americanism. 
But after all they have nothing in common with the haughty and 
dangerous ideals of the enemies of Pan American rapprochement, nor 
with those of the advocates of a Latin American union as opposed to 
an Anglo Saxon union. 

From certain circles of old Europe, where up to a short time ago 
we were regarded with ill-concealed contempt, there issues even now 
a current of propaganda hostile to Pan Americanism. Let us not 
be influenced by advice inspired rather by envy of the United States 
than by love of us. 

Latin, Spanish, or Indo Americanism which aims at the formation 
of an American entity equal, if indeed not superior to, the North 
American Union—even if it were not a Utopian and fantastic con- 
ception destined to remain forever in the nebulous regions of an 
idealism incapable of finding a practical manner of conversion into 
reality—is a project of union that never will have the coherence 
necessary to be strong; and it is, moreover, a dangerous policy and 
therefore inadvisable. 

North American capitalism has been denounced as a great danger to 
our weak Republics. It is true that international economic relations 
are generally a source of serious difficulties for the weakest peoples. 
This is why we should make no concessions to foreign capital which 
can compromise our sovereignty, and for this reason also we should 
be very careful in the contraction of national and local loans abroad. 

Still, if we can maintain public order and guarantee the rights of 
all in the proper manner, there will be little chance for any disputes 
endangering the sovereignty of our Republics. 

Let us remember that revolutions that lead to anarchy and violate 
the laws are a national calamity, not only on account of the evils 
they entrain, but also because they give ground for the intervention 
of the stronger peoples in a manner which may be a menace to 
sovereignty and a prejudice to the interests of the weaker. 

If North American capital comes to our Republics to collaborate 
in our economic expansion without displacing national capital in 
the investments that the latter can make, just as 1t has come to our 
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copper and nitrate industries, and as it will come to-morrow to our 
paper and iron industries, let us welcome it, for it will assist us in 
accomplishing what we ourselves could never do alone. 

I, for my part, as a delegate of Chile at the Fifth Pan American 
Conference, take special pleasure in bearing witness to the spirit of 
equity and conciliation, even of generosity, with which the repre- 
sentatives of the United States discussed, until full agreement was 
reached, such matters as that of trade-marks, in which it had appeared 
impossible to harmonize their views with those of Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Chile. 

If we leave the purely economic field and enter the moral we may 
well ask ourselves: Why should we reject the Pan American consor- 
tium to which the United States is inviting us? Such an action 
would be understood if the invitation had come from a nation that 
we believed unworthy of our friendship. But as cultured people of 
America we all can appraise at their true worth the outstanding 
qualities of the great Anglo American civilization. Its universities 
and scientific centers; its institutions of government and its profound 
respect for individual liberty; its tolerance in matters of religious 
belief; its devotion to progress, etc., place the United States in a 
position that honors not alone America, but all civilization of the 
present day. 

Admirers of Bolshevist Russia are naturally enemies of North 
American civilization, but in this we might well keep in mind the 
Latin proverb, de gustibus non disputandum. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion I will repeat, that our duty is to place 
the union of the American Republics on a plane where the rights 
and interests of all are in harmony. And however close the ties 
to be established between the Latin Republics, especially those 
that are neighbors, in their endeavor to attain their economic ends, 
they should be in harmony with this same broad and rich aim of 
Pan Americanism. 
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By Frances Toor -WEINBURG, 


Department of Public Instruction of Mexico. 
i 


CTION and education for the people is the keynote of the 
policy of the Minister of Education of Mexico, José 
Vasconcelos. In accord with this, many new things have 
been done within the last two years, the latest being 

los cursos de invierno (the winter courses) for Mexican teachers. 
The schools of the Federal District and the plateau region have their 
long vacation in the winter, hence the winter courses. This is a new 
departure in the history of national education in Mexico, although 
it can boast of a university nearly a century older than Harvard. 

The first work of this kind in Mexico was the inauguration of los 
cursos de verano para extranjeros (the summer courses for foreigners) 
by the National University in 1921. The Mexican Government gave 
free transportation to American teachers on the national railroads and 
generously provided excursion trips to many points of interest. 
Sixty-seven teachers and university students from the United 
States attended the first session. During the summer of 1922, more 
than 400 took advantage of these courses and of the hospitality of 
the Mexicans. Then no sooner were the corridors of the old build- 
ings deserted by the enthusiastic throng of extranjeros, when the 
plans for the Mexican group were started. 


EDUCATION IN PRACTICE—NOT ON PAPER. 


Education in practice now being the rule in contrast to educa- 
tion on paper—at least for the masses—as the previous history of 
Mexico shows, the need for vacation courses was perceived inde- 
pendently in two separate departments. Don Roberto Medellin, 
head of the departmento escolar (department of schools) of the Fed- 
eral Secretariat of Public Education, saw that there could not be 
any real reform in the subject matter taught, without first improving 
the teaching staff. He therefore conceived the plan for these courses. 
At the same time Dr. Ezequiel A. Chavez, head of Los Altos Estudios, 
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the Graduate School of the National University of Mexico, who was 
one of the initiators of the summer courses for foreigners, came to the 
conclusion that if the National University was to justify its existence 
as areal live institution, it must play an active part in the educa- 
tional life of the whole Republic. Through these courses he saw an 
opportunity to accomplish this end. For what better method could 
be chosen than to bring the teachers from all parts of the Republic 
to the university and to send back the university, through them, a 
living, vital foree? When those two men discovered their common 
interests and plans, they pooled their efforts, and in September, 1922, 
the plans for these courses began to form. 





CLASS IN AGRICULTURE. 


Practical education is given in the spacious gardens of the College of Agriculture. The grounds and some 
of the buildings were formerly part of the ancient Convent of San Jacinto, which was converted into 
the College of Agriculture nearly a century ago. 


HOW THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES WERE SOLVED. 


With the widespread and colossal lack of school buildings and 
school equipment the educational budget is strained to the utmost. 
Therefore, although the Secretariat of Education and Rector Antonio 
Caso, of the National University, gave hearty approval to these plans 
for the courses, they were not able to provide the necessary funds. 
In connection with this lack, Don Roberto Medellin and Doctor 
Chavez had to take into consideration also the fact that, due to very 
low salaries, the teachers from distant or even near-by States would 
be unable to come. But the zeal of these men was increased rather 
than lessened in the face of these difficulties. They appealed to 
President Obregén for free transportation for the teachers. This 
was granted. The Subsecretary of the Secretariat of Agriculture, 
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Ramon P. De Negri, due to his interest in rural education, found a 
means of providing out of his budget board, lodging, and materials 
for class instruction. Lastly, the teachers of the various faculties 
enthusiastically gave six and some eight weeks of their precious 
vacation time, without any remuneration, some of them sacrificing 
long-cherished vacation trips. 


ACTION—-NOT WORDS. 


Armed with all of these provisions, the invitation sent out to the 
various States of the Republic brought results. Selected groups of 
20 were invited to be guests in the real sense of the word. In some 
instances the State departments of education found it possible to 
pay the expenses of extra delegates. Thus when the winter courses 
opened in December, 1922, nearly 1,000 teachers from every region 
of the country—from Chihuahua to Yucatan and from Nayarit to 
Vera Cruz, including those of the Federal District—were enrolled. 





THE CURRICULUM. 


The courses were divided into three categories—academic, prac- 
tical, and cultural. The first included the study of those subjects 
that are intimately related with the special activities of teachers, 
such as the science of education, psychology, organization and 
administration of schools, etc. The second included practical 
courses that dealt with applied science, domestic economy, small 
industries, and agriculture. The third included courses on the 
progress realized in science, on new methods of teaching languages, 
and literature; also special lectures, recitals, and visits to the 
archeological monuments. 


EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The new policy now enforced being to educate the people, including 
in this category not only the city workers but the indigenes as well, 
emphasis was laid on practical courses. These were given in the 
agricultural college, built about the old Convent of San Jacinto, with 
its spacious grounds. In the dormitories of this college all of the four 
hundred and odd teachers, especially invited, were housed. These 
were divided into eight groups, each in charge of a group leader, each 
having to follow a particular program. They were furnished with 
food, lodging, laundry, special medical care, entertainment, and 
excursion trips, all free of charge, the only condition being that 
they should attend the group classes regularly. The remainder of 
the teachers registered were classed as ‘‘free students,’ who were 
permitted to elect courses and to live where they wished. 
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A good idea of the practical subjects taught and of their distribu- 
tion may be derived from the following program for women: 


6 to 7.30a.m. Agriculture. The cultivation of trees, gardening. Daily. 

7.30 to8a.m. Breakfast. 

8to9a.m. Education. Simple and concrete talks about the best concepts 
of education and human relationships, the technique of teaching, psychol- 
ogy of education and the organization of the rural school. Daily. 

9tolla.m. Athletics. Games for children and outdoor sports. Saturdays. 

9 to lla.m. Dairying. The quality, conservation and uses of milk. Mon- 
days. 

9tol0a.m. Singing. National songs and chorus practice. Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. 





AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. 


A lesson in planting according to modern and scientific methods. 


Jla.m.tol2m. Childcare. Talks concerning the care and feeding of infants, 
with practical demonstrations. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

ll a.m.tol p.m. Conservation of fruit. Tuesday. 

1to2 p.m. Dinner. 

2to4 p.m. Domestic economy. Rural home problems. Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. 

4to5p.m. Beeculture. Daily. 


The programs varied according to the needs and preferences of 
groups. Thus some of the above subjects were replaced in certain 
groups by silk culture, hide tanning, soap making, etc. But every 
group had a full and complete program, beginning at 6 in the morning 
and ending 6 in the afternoon. After the supper hour, the students 
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found relaxation in singing, dancing, visiting, or studying. Some- 
times educational films were presented. There were also trips to 
movies and concerts. 


THE KIND OF EDUCATION THAT MEXICO NEEDS. 


The importance of these practical classes can only be realized in 
the face of the fact that this type of education is very new in Mexico. 
Not until this administration has there been a technical department 
in the Federal Secretariat of Education. Outside of the Federal 
District, technical schools did not exist. Even now such schools are 
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BEE CULTURE. 
The most popular course of the winter session. The instructor, seated in the center of the group, has had 


a wealth of experience acquired in the great bee-raising centers of the United States and Mexico. Api- 
culture requires little capital in Mexico, and honey is very much liked; hence the great interest. 


limited to the State capitals and to a few of the larger cities of the 
Republic. This condition is due to lack of funds and to the fight 
that the old order is making against the awakening of the submis- 
sive Indian through practical education. In the State of Michoacan, 
for example, one of the richest in natural resources, it is not out of 
the ordinary to find natives still working for 30 centavos (15 cents) 
a day, and to see them stalking over the rich soil like living skeletons, 
due to lack of nourishing food. Many of these natives have refused 
the land which the Government is offering because they have not 
been taught the value of it. 

With such conditions widespread, think then what it may mean 
to Michoacin to have even only 20 teachers return with practical 
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and scientific ideas to spread; or, think what it may mean to the 
States of Guererro and Puebla and others where thousands of pesos 
worth of fruit, growing spontaneously, is left to rot, to have their 
teachers know and teach how to conserve fruit; or, think what it may 
mean to the honey-raising districts, Tehuantepec, Jalisco, Vera Cruz, 
and others to have their teacher learn and teach bee culture. And 
so, one might go on ad infinitum. 

There is one more course, though, deserving special mention, from 
which the people may derive great benefit; that is, child care. In 
Mexico, where infant mortality reaches a very high mark, instruction 
in the schools along these lines can only bring about good results. 
It is expected, moreover, that these teachers will not only take back 
their new ideas to their classes, but also to the families in the pueblos, 
so that they may learn to use their environment and to improve 
their standard of living. 


THE TEACHERS AND BY-PRODUCTS OF THESE COURSES. 


Of the four hundred and odd teachers who were in the agricultural 
college, only about 50 per cent were normal graduates. The rest 
had only elementary school preparation for their work. Some of 
them came from mountain districts, riding four to six days on horse- 
back to the nearest railroad station. The salaries of these teachers 
range from 30 to 100 pesos a month. In some pueblos where the 
mines are not being worked or other industries are shut down, 
teachers have been keeping their schools open without any salaries 
for months. These conditions are typical of rural districts. In 
addition, in every instance, these teachers brought with them the 
consciousness of terrible and widespread need of school buildings, 
of school equipment in the buildings that do exist, of textbooks, and 
of a large percentage of their population entirely without instruction; 
conditions due not to lack of effort on the part of the Federal and 
State Secretariats of Education, for some of them are spending over 
50 per cent of their incomes on education, but to the impossibility 
of making up in a short time for centuries of neglect. 

So, as one might expect, these teachers were not a stylish, buoyant- 
looking group, but they were earnest, interested, and very enthusi- 
astic. To them this meant the beginning of a new era of hope. 
In the first place, it meant a great deal to those teachers to meet 
their fellow workers from every part of the country for the first 
time, to exchange ideas and opinions, to work together, and to play 
together. As one of them expressed it, to them it also meant an 
opportunity to unite to raise the standards of their profession and 
to improve conditions and salaries. In the second place, this is 
the first time that a large percentage of the teachers have had an 
opportunity to visit the national capital, and to come in contact 
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with the educators of their country. One little, gray-haired teacher, 
who has already put in a lifetime of service and sacrifice, said it was 
a comfort to hear from the lips of eminent educators the very ideas 
that she thought would be good and had conceived through experi- 
ence. Then there was also the consciousness that the Federal 
Secretariat of Education was taking not only a talking but a really 
active interest in their problems. 

The teachers also had an opportunity to make other contacts that 
gave them inspiration and pleasure. For working with the faculty 
to welcome the visiting teachers were two leading young women of 
the feminista group and of Mexico City, the Senoritas Elena Landa- 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION: POULTRY-RAISING. 


A group of students being taught the mysteries of incubation. 


zuri and Elena Torres: They helped the teachers obtain expert 
medical advice, to do their shopping, to see the city, and to have a 
good time. They also helped them to bring their special problems 
to the attention of the proper sources. The first and most outstand- 
ing one is to stabilize and raise salaries. There were many others 
also. One teacher, for example, asked for special lectures on miner- 
alogy. His school being in a mining district, he is asked constantly 
concerning the quality and value of stones. He thinks he can be of 
greater service to his community and to his Government by knowing 
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the resources of his neighborhood. This same man invented a device 
for drawing water upstream to his village, so as to save the women 
the burden of carrying it. To realize this he needs the munificent 
sum of 100 pesos, an amount he found impossible to save out of a 
salary of 30 pesos a month. 

This new spirit of hopefulness and solidarity was vividly expressed 
the last day of the winter courses, January 20, when Sr. José Vascon- 
celos, the Minister of Education, Sr. Roberto Medellin, Doctor Chaves, 
Subsecretary Ramon P. De Negri, and other leaders of education 
took their mid-day meal with the teachers at the college of agricul- 
ture. <A special table was set for the guests, but in true democratic 
fashion Sefior Vasconcelos and the others passed by the table coy- 
ered with white linen to take their places at the bare tables at which 
the teachers were seated. 

After eating together a short program followed. Two of the 
teachers expressed thanks to Sr. Roberto Medellin for his untiring 
efforts to make their courses and their stay a success and apprecia- 
tion of his vision as an educator; also to Doctor Chaves, whom they 
had learned to know and to love, and to the others. They also told 
of the happiness they had found in their new contacts and friend- 
ships. The program ended by the whole assemblage singing several 
folk songs and the Himno Nacional. 

New plans are already in formation for courses for the next vaca- 
tion, with a view to improving on those just completed and to bring- 
ing more teachers to them. The importance of this type of educa- 
tional work lies not only in the fact that in it is the foundation for a 
more prosperous and united Mexico, but also that it may serve as 
a basis for an enlightened and liberal nationalism. 
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By Wiii1am EK. Puuiiam, 


General Receiver of Customs, Santo Domingo. 


T WOULD seem to be a far cry from the manufacture of ‘“‘Eskimo 
Pie,” the little oblong brick of ice-cream covered with chocolate, 
invented by a village confectioner in Iowa, to the world’s market 
quotation for cacao, the bean from which chocolate is made; 

however, a relevancy exists and it is a fact that that invention has 

had much to do with bolstering up the price of cacao, one of the prin- 
cipal products of Santo Domingo, to the advantage of cacao grown 
and exported in large quantities from the Dominican Republic. 

Press reports state that probably no invention of recent years, 

designed to meet the cravings of a sweet tooth, has met with such 

instantaneous success in New York, Chicago, and other large American 
centers. The chocolate-covered cake of ice-cream is being sold by 
the millions every day. 

Incidentally, one of the outstanding results of prohibition in the 
United States is the growth of the candy business since the enactment 
of the eighteenth amendment. No nation in the world consumes 
such great quantities of sweets as the people of the United States. 
Chocolates are considered among the most tempting, and perennially 
are the best sellers in the candy line; therefore that legislation has 
helped the cacao industry. The demand has been so great that the 
price for candy has kept up, notwithstanding the great drop in the 
price of sugar since the summer of 1920. 

Like tobacco, the cacao bean is indigenous to the Americas. It 
had its origin in Mexico, where it was known among the natives as 
“Cacahoaquoalit.”” Its technical name is Theobroma cacao, the 
descriptive word from the Greek, signifying food for the gods. Since 
prehistoric times natives have cultivated the plant in tropical America. 
The best quality was originally obtained in Mexico and Guatemala. 
The product was so highly valued at the time of the coming of the 
Spanish conquistadores that the almond-like cacao bean was used as 
money by the Aztecs, and with it tribute was paid to Montezuma. 
From Mexico cacao was introduced into Guatemala, Cuba, and the 





1From The International Confectioner, New York City, September, 1922. 
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Philippines, where climatic conditions were favorable. The culti- 
vation was extended, and to-day it figures on a large scale in Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, Brazil, and other Latin-American coun- 
tries. Introduced abroad, cacao supplies large exports from the 
island of St. Thomas, in the Atlantic, west of Africa. 

The cultivation of cacao was introduced into Santo Domingo by 
Spanish settlers from Venezuela more than 200 years ago, and the 
crop now produced is of such magnitude as to give the Dominican 
Republic a prominent position in the cacao world; yet the cultivation 
continues largely a matter of chance, awaiting nature’s return, for 
little systematic attention is paid to the several details essential to 
insure the best yield. Soil and climate are not met halfway, and 
speaking generally, the crop represents nature’s unaided contribu- 
tion to the world’s supply of an important article of diet. The 
contrast in this respect with other cacao-producing countries must 
be noticeable. Asa rule cacao is grown by the small planter. There 
are few large plantations, and even on them the requisite care is not 
taken. There is a great future for cacao in the Dominican Republic 
when the necessary efforts are put forth for its best cultivation. 
Unquestionably cacao is destined to be the mainstay of the country. 
The income from its sale creates wealth more widely distributed 
among the people than is true of sugar. 

Prior to 1920 cacao paid an export duty, but under the existing 
tariff law the tax was abolished. In a desire to encourage and 
foster this important industry, cacao, except when in bad con- 
dition, may be exported without duty payment or restraint. Fur- 
thermore, the Department of Agriculture conducted an extensive 
propaganda during 1919 and 1920 in cacao-growing sections, when 
the people were taught methods of systematic planting of trees, 
pruning, and picking. At San Francisco de Macoris, which is the 
center of cacao cultivation, several model plots were established to 
demonstrate up-to-date methods of planting. Meetings of farmers 
were held at this point and an expert familiar with the industry was 
detailed not only to instruct cacao growers but visit them on their 
farms. Strict attention was given to the proper fermentation 
methods, and competitive exhibits of cacao were organized to further 
increase interest. The plan of the Government, providing a penalty 
for badly cured cacao, has had the desired effect, and the principal 
exporters now report that the general condition of the product is 
superior to that of previous years. Instructive printed matter and 
literature have been published on cacao growing in all of its phases. 
This very commendable Government effort should go far toward 
placing cacao in the first rank of Dominican natural products. 
Already the cooperation of the Government has resulted in an 
improvement noted within the past two years in the marketable 
condition of the cacao. 
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Cacao cultivation is confined principally to the Cibao section, in 
the northern part of the island. Here there is an abundant rainfall, 
so necessary for the growth and maturing of the cacao bean. The 
best quality of cacao comes from the Province of Pacificador, around 
San Francisco de Macoris, the vicinity of Higuey, and from Sabana 
do la Mar on the south coast of Samana Bay. There are other 
sections well adapted and open to settlement. 

That part of the island between San Francisco de Macoris and 
Moea so far has produced the most cacao. Railroads operate from 
the ports of Sanchez and Puerto Plata, in the interior, and from 
thence it is an easy matter to get the cacao to market. The trans- 
portation item alone is a splendid factor operating for the success of 
cacao cultivation, for after the crop is gathered and subjected to the 
crude process of drying, it is relatively simple to transport it on 
animals, as small quantities represent considerable value. ‘The road- 
building program of recent years has favored the cacao-growing 
sections. One advantage enjoyed by Dominican cacao is that Santo 
Domingo occupies a geographical position nearest to New York of 
any of the leading producing countries, and New York is the market 
distributing center of the country of greatest cacao consumption. 

According to those informed by years of experience, the best yield- 
ing in proper soil can be obtained from planting about 500 trees to a 
hectare, which equals 100 meters square. Trees should be approxi- 
mately about 4} meters apart and kept pruned to a height of 4 meters; 
with due attention a crop will mature and can be gathered within 5 or 6 
years from the first planting, and in 10 years the increase will be such 
as to afford a positive and dependable income which will continue 
for many years. A healthy cacao tree in its prime will bear 100 
mazorcas (pods) annually, and the almond-like grains from these will 
weigh, dried ready for shipment, about 3 kilos. Cacao is gathered 
throughout the whole year, although there are two principal crops, 
the large one from March to June during the spring season, owing 
to the effect of the heavy rains in the preceding fall. The smaller 
crop comes in October, November, and December. There are cacao 
trees still bearing in Santo Domingo reputed to be 100 years old, and 
an average tree will continue to yield until it is 60 years old. 

Dominican labor is not expensive, and perhaps can be employed to 
better advantage on cacao plantations than where heavier work is 
the rule. There is abundant suitable land. Hence the return 
reasonably assured from cultivation of cacao in Santo Domingo offers 
an inducement to anyone inclined to invest in that line, who is 
desirous of making his home in the West Indies and will take up the 
task prepared to adapt himself to local conditions, learn the ways, 
habits, and language of the people, and determined not to give up the 
struggle until success is attained. After a lapse of four of five years, 
a satisfactory income should be realized, which would increase with 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood. 


CURING CACAO BEANS. 


After the acid juice and pulp have been removed from the shelled beans they are assorted according 
to size and state of ripeness and then taken to the ‘sweating boxes.” These are provided with 
a grating at the bottom through which the liquid products of fermentation pass away. The 
beans are placed in these receptacles and allowed to ferment for several days, and then taken 
out and thoroughly dried. 
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each succeeding year, under normal conditions. By far the most 
essential requirement is personal direction on the ground by some one 
directly interested in the success of the undertaking. Long range 
supervision and dependence upon a salaried overseer will not answer. 
Any cooperative scheme whereby four or five men would band together 
to engage in the cacao industry in Santo Domingo would mean 
independence for each within a space of less then 10 years, provided 
always that the proper efforts are made in the beginning and the 
endeavor not allowed to suffer through inattention. An additional 
phase to be reckoned with is that the initial period of the first five 
years represents the time when the greatest amount of work must 
be done to bring the cacao to the maturing stage, after which, subject 
to exceptional years and unusual conditions that may come, the 
income from the cacao would be steady and dependable, as the labor 
would be employed to gather the crops and look after the trees with 
a view to the next season. 

To start a cacao plantation the principal investment would be 
confined to the land itself. "Then comes the item for fencing. No 
expensive machinery is required, nor is any elaborate plant necessary. 
Of course there will be off years, as in all agricultural pursuits, but 
if they do come the loss will not be heavy, as is the case if necessary 
to maintain a costly establishment. 

The world’s consumption of cacao is increasing at a greater rate 
than the recorded gain in production. It is unlikely that the latter 
will overtake the former. The demand for chocolate, cacao, and 
the many confections in which cacao is used expands year by year. 
Sections of the world’s area where cacao can successfully be grown 
are necessarily limited, owing to climatic requirements. The com- 
parative facility with which this crop can be produced, harvested, 
and transported gives it advantages not enjoyed by other tropical 
products. 

In connection with the foregoing general statement, the statistical 
data following may prove of interest, as it shows the quantities, 
with corresponding declared values, of cacao exported from the 
Dominican Republic during the last two calendar years: 

















1920 | 1921 
Country. = 
| Kilos. Value. Kilos. Value. 
Wimiiadl SHOICS sos asccesacssseessséovcusabosoce | 19,179,011 | $5,121,761 | 25, 454, 216 $2, 965, 557 
IROL OREUIC Ome Ony peer e a nee Baers nae ne oe | 103, 665 37, 025 2,965 440 
JE on BOR Goa ese cee mee er OES Be Tae ae aa eens | 3, 081, 309 784, 069 141,312 | 19, 648 
INGUIN. 8 esa dockasscoossaceeseeteosenSeeal 125, 551 17, 043 | 49, 550 4,985 
(Wmilted iki dom eae eae sesh ee eee | 246, 236 77, 032 | 109, 340 8, 090 
Germanyesieane Seneca: oe ances seer eee ersee 218, 555 65, 050 792, 863 81, 559 
Ue bid ac tee ee eRe at oes ASE See eee | 3, 550 962 | 21, 300 2, 437 
SDAA ae scos oe ee CRC Ee ee bre aee eee wane 320, 726 ANS) | Sacoaddcassecnclssoseseshccoss 
IDwHiela WAVER ManleS. — — oos Sec e ce ocos ose soasuecse 7,000 D8 000) |Soeeeaceesce oe |Peaeeen seems 
IN Rae W/EstF IGACIAS. 55 doscesecagnaudecsessoce | 104, 304 TAG LOH See eee ace |e eeene ce seems 
NOY eer ee aa eee aera | 23, 389, 907 6,168,202 | 26, 573, 871 3, 083, 948 
| 
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The segregation by countries indicates the foreign consumption. 
The year 1921 produced the largest crop on record, though the total 
price received was just one-half of that realized in 1920, the banner 
year for all tropical products, when prices were at the peak and 
reached unprecedented levels, followed immediately thereafter by 
the world-wide slump in the market price of all commodities. 

Santo Domingo, with its agreeable tropical climate, in time will 
attract immigration of the farming class. With its coming the prom- 
ising field for the cultivation of cacao should receive the attention 
its assured substantial return holds in store. 



















GC HE Government of Chile could not have chosen a more 
appropriate hour for this ceremony,” said Alberto Munoz 
Vernaza, distinguished delegate of Ecuador to the Fifth 
Pan American Conference, speaking of the laying of the 
corner stone of the Bolivar monument in Santiago, “than that in which 
the nations of America are assembled under the roof of its Palace of 
Laws to strengthen in peace those bonds of fraternity which their 
liberators first welded amidst the thunders of combat.” 

On April 19, 1810, Venezuela, one with the rest of the continent in 
her desire for independence, led, as it chanced, by a Chilean priest, 
Canon José Cortés Madariaga, uttered her first cry for liberty. It 
was therefore peculiarly fitting that the anniversary of this day, 
falling happily during the time the Fifth Pan American Conference 
was in session, should have been chosen for the laying of the corner 
stone of the monument which the Chilean Congress decreed should 
be raised in Santiago to the memory of Simén Bolivar, born in Cara- 
cas, but beloved and venerated by all America, not only for the 
achievement which won him the title of the Liberator, but also for 
his noble and prophetic vision of the future of the American nations. 
Both these aspects of Bolivar’s mission were dwelt upon in the ad- 
dresses delivered upon this memorable occasion, the first orator 
being His Excellency President Alessandri, whose eloquent eulogy 
closed with the following paragraphs: 

We hope that through the centuries to come there will resound the echo of Bolivar’s 


potent voice, bidding the people of America to dwell forever in unbroken fraternity 
and cooperation, those indestructible foundations of their common greatness. 
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On this Appian Way of our capital there will henceforth be found the consecrated 
altars of Bolivar, San Martin, and O’Higeins, united here as in our hearts, in token 
of continental union, solidarity, and affection. 

We intrust the memory of these heroes to the love and gratitude of coming genera- 
tions of Chileans in the sure knowledge that they will never fail to render homage to 
those who liberated a continent entire that it might go forward in ever-increasing 
liberty, democracy, and progress. 


Following President Alessandri’s address, Senor César Zumeta, 
one of the Venezuelan delegates, Senor Guillermo Valencia, president 
of the Colombian delegation, and Sr. Alberto Mufioz Vernaza, one 
of the Kcuadorian delegates, paid homage to the first President of 
La Gran Colombia, then composed of what is now the three Republics 
represented by these speakers. 

Senor Zumeta said in closing: 


This stone, laid here in Chilean soil on the initiative of that true Chilean, Tito 
Lisoni, by the unanimous vote of Congress and before the assembled representatives 
of America, is, perhaps, by the mysterious clairvoyance of the popular mind not a 
mere commemoration of the incomparable Liberator, but rather a symbol of the task 
which he bequeathed us—the task of consummating a perpetual continental alliance, 
union, and confederation; a task which awakens a smile in the skeptical, but which 
arouses high enthusiasm in those Americans of whom Bolivar was the prototype. 
It was he himself who expressed this sublime aspiration when to the peoples of La 
Gran Colombia he exclaimed, ‘‘I will be the Ark of their Covenant.’? And he who 
now speaks to you, this other son of Caracas, bows his head in reverence before this 
block of Chilean stone, the foundation of the Ark of the American Covenant. 


Senor Valencia, after paying a brilliant tribute to all the American 
nations, said: 
I rejoice in believing that the statue here to be set up will be above all a symbol, 


incarnating the epic of the past, explaining to America the significance of the present, 
and pledging America to the faithful performance of justice and duty in the future. 


Truly, indeed, did Sefior Mufioz Vernaza interpret the sentiments 
of his audience, when he said: 


Profound and diverse emotions stir American patriotism in these historic moments. 
On the one hand we behold the noble spectacle of an America which marches for- 
ward to the achievement of its ideals through the union of its peoples, and on the 
other we are paying tribute to the heroes of the independence, rendered here in the 
great country which to-day is offering us its cordial hospitality. 

The final act of the ceremony was the signing by President 
Alessandri and other distinguished guests of a document which was 
then sealed within a metal tube and placed in the corner stone. 
This document read as follows: 


In Santiago, Chile, on the nineteenth day of the month of April, in the year 1923, 
under the presidency of His Excellency Arturo Alessandri, in the presence of the 
delegates to the Fifth Pan American Conference, Ministers of State, members of 
Congress, high public officials, and officers of the Army, there was solemnly laid in 
this place the corner stone of the equestrian monument to be erected in homage to the 
Liberator Sim6én Bolivar, heroic founder of five Republics and precursor of the union 
of the peoples of America. 

The erection of this monument was authorized by Law No. 3885, of September 6, 
1922, introduced by Sr. Tito V. Lisoni, deputy for Los Andes. 











By WiLsBert L. Bonney, 


United States Consul, Rosario, Argentina. 


OSARIO has been built upon and around the grain trade, 

and is a grain city as strictly as Pittsburgh is a steel city. 

It is not only the center of grain raising and grain handling, 

but is a grain exporting city, its exportations of wheat, 

linseed, and corn even surpassing those of Buenos Aires. Thus 

Rosario is a great agricultural city of 274,000 people and at the same 

time a primary grain market doing its own exporting at the river 
side. 

The grain exporting business of Rosario in 1922 enlisted the 
services of more than 400 ocean steamers drawn from 19 different 
nations, some of them liners, many of them tramp steamers, and 
some Government-owned vessels, loading grain for Europe, Brazil, 
the United States, South Africa, and the islands of the sea. 

The Provinces of Santa Fe, Cordoba, and part of Buenos Aires, and 
the Pampa, begin pouring their grain into Rosario about the Ist of 
January and steamers from overseas begin filling the port, waiting 
at times three deep for a berth at the docks, since storage charges are 
high, steamers want cargo, and the world is hungry. About 750 
steamer cargoes were carried abroad from Rosario last year, nearly 
all the shipments consisting of wheat, corn, linseed, or flour. Nat- 
urally all of these steamers can not bring cargo to Rosario. The 
British obtain most of the grain-carrying trade, many of their freight 
liners and a multitude of their tramp steamers being engaged, with 
all kinds of charters and all kinds of crews. Rosario grain goes to 
Bergen, Athens, Capetown, Rio de Janeiro, Peru, Fiume, and Alex- 
andria, and the linseed goes to the manufacturing centers of the 
world. Last year 66 cargoes went from Rosario to the United 
States, consisting chiefly of linseed to the extent of 6,219,900 bushels. 


VOLUME OF GRAIN EXPORTATION. 


The total of exportation from Rosario (including San Lorenzo 
and Santa Fe) last year was 67,797,670 bushels of wheat, 42,178,567 
bushels of corn, 17,526,854 bushels of linseed. 
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DESTINATION OF GRAIN. 


Rosario plays an important réle in feeding Brazil, which is its 
best market for flour and forage. During 1922 there were sent to 
Brazil 87 cargoes, mostly wheat and flour exchanged for Brazilian 
coffee, lumber, and Paraguayan tea (yerba mate). The continent of 
Europe took 213 cargoes from Rosario, while the United Kingdom 
took 108 cargoes. An additional 270 cargoes went without revealed 
destination, but probably most of them were landed in continental 
Europe. 

Rosario consumes little of its own grain and does none of its own 
carrying, but in addition to its sound agricultural basis it has this 











WAREHOUSES IN THE PORT OF ROSARIO, ARGENTINA. 


enormous shipping business, upon which is based a large part of the 
merchandising and banking of the city. The grain trade is the main 
support of five railways; hundreds of towns on these railways are 
but small entrepéts for the temporary storage of grain. Perhaps 
Rosario is the most typical Argentine city, since it is so largely a 
grain city. It has not the large live-stock interests of Buenos Aires, 
nor the sugar interest of Tucuman, nor the wine-producing interest 
of Mendoza, although it participates to some extent in the distribu- 
tion of all these products and has the largest sugar refinery in the 
Republic. 


THE GRAIN TRADE OF ROSARIO, ARGENTINA. Do 


ROSARIO AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


There is some similarity in a general way between Rosario and 
what Minneapolis was a generation ago. Minneapolis was even 
then more industrial than Rosario is, but, like Rosario, it was 
surrounded by vast areas of grain land, mixed farming was beginning 
to diversify the aspect of the land, and the price of wheat was the 





LOADING LINSEED. 


During 1922 sixty-six cargoes went from Rosario to the United States which con- 
sisted chiefly of linseed, to the extent of 6,219,900 bushels. 


main question whenever two residents met. Rosario has as solid a 
basis for its economic life as Minneapolis, being surrounded on three 
sides by vast level cultivated districts without a wasted acre. On 
the east side the River Parana is a complete barrier, since there is 
no communication of any kind from shore to shore. 
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BOARD OF TRADE. 


In Rosario, of course, the board of trade is an important factor. 
Speculation in grain futures is not a controlling influence on the 
board, although at times it tends to become exciting. The com- 
missions charged by grain brokers are 1 per cent of the value of 
transactions, which tends to check speculation for short turns. 
Perhaps the fact that grain values depend upon foreign markets 
also prevents general speculation, but the privilege of dealing in 
futures is a valuable one, and membership in that market (mercado 
al termino) is at a high premium. 

There are some 20 large grain exporting houses, which are chiefly 
branches of firms in Buenos Aires, and most of them have branches 
or buyers in the smaller grain centers. Some of these firms have 
their own boat lines, chartered or owned, and some of them are 
closely identified with the milling industry. The Germans and 
British have a commanding position in the grain exporting trade, 
especially wheat and corn, while the Americans are strongest in the 
linseed market. 

GRAIN BAGS. 

The market for grain bags has its own organized coterie, and large 
fortunes have been made by fortunate Rosario firms in Jute bags. 
It may not be known by everyone that all grain in Argentina is 
handled in bags from the threshing machine to the hold of the 
exporting steamer, and the annual bill of Argentina for grain bags 
is estimated to vary around $14,000,000. Rosario supports some 30 
dealers in bags, and during the war, when prices were high, speculation 
in bags supplanted speculation in wheat and linseed in daily interest 
and unforeseen fluctuations. 

On the board of trade all grain is quoted in units of 100 kilograms, 
and 10 of these units make 1 metric ton. The minimum transaction 
on the board is 200 tons, or about 8,000 bushels. The board itself 
is a party to all “future” transactions, so that a failure of delivery 
could not occur. 


FINANCING THE CARGOES. 


The financing of this vast grain movement, and its subsidiary 
lines, is directly and indirectly the business of 20 large banks, and 
the National City Bank, of New York, is doing its share in this 
distributing and exporting trade. The country dealers, large land- 
owners, and the great machinery and dry-goods houses are seasonal 
borrowers and large depositors at seasons, Cargoes must be 
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financed and importers’ drafts handled, making an active market 
for foreign exchange which is now regulated and largely dominated 
by hourly cablegrams from New York. 

The grain exporting activity beginning in January may continue 
in fair volume throughout the year, or it may develop feverishly 
and exhaust the supplies in six or seven months. In the latter 
case a pause of several months ensues during which vessels can not 
obtain cargo, few foreign drafts are offered, and a waiting attitude 
is taken by commercial interests. j 

There are other lines of commerce which complement the grain 
business to some extent, and such lines are growing in volume and 
variety. The exportation of butter and cheese is active and has a 
promising future. Quebracho extract and logs, and bones for fer- 
tilizer, make up a few cargoes each year. There is also a large local 
trade in native products, so that a quiet export market for a few 
months does not seriously affect general business, although the grain 
export business is the fundamental line and Rosario could not long 
maintain itself without it under existing conditions. Exports are 
cash business for Rosario and represent more than $400 per capita 
(American currency) to Rosario. While that amount does not all 
remain in the city it is the basis of most of the commerce and 
purchasing power of the city. 


HAULING TO MARKET. 


An official estimate made some time ago showed that Argentina 
pays the equivalent of about 10 per cent of the cost of production 
of its grain for hauling it to the nearest market, and that the total 
annual bill for hauling in a normal year was about $12,000,000. 
Travelers have remarked upon the apparent inefficiency shown by 
this large toll and upon the larger ocean freight bill paid by Argentina 
for placing its grain abroad. I have seen a farmer in our own North- 
west so busy cutting and threshing a large crop that he hired a 
neighbor to haul the wheat to market for him. Was it inefficiency ¢ 
The farmer probably knew best. That is precisely the position 
Argentina is in now, and when the carrying can be done at a loss 
to the shipowner certainly no charge of economic inefficiency can be 
made. The warehouseman, shipping agents, stevedores, insurance 
companies, grain brokers, and port works all take their toll from the 
flood of grain pouring into the terminals at the ports. These bills 
are paid whether the farmer sells his grain at a profit or at a loss. 
Such services, constituting the shipping interests of Rosario, depend 
for their magnitude upon the size of the crop rather than the price 
of grain. On the other hand, the merchandizing interests which 
sell to farmers and landowners depend to a large extent upon the 
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price of grain and the prosperity of the farmer. The International 
Harvester Co., the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., and other 
American manufacturers have contributed in many ways to promote 
the well-being of farmers in Argentina and have a strong hold upon 


their trade. 
THE GRAIN FARMER. 


Back of the grain-carrying and grain-exporting community are 
the farmers. Much has been said of the large grain farm of Argentina, 
and undoubtedly it is more romantic than the American homestead, 
There are exceptional farms of 5,000 to 20,000 acres, maintaining 
administrative offices in the capital, employing buyers, lawyers, and 
engineers, with palatial buildings, but these establishments pertain 





THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, ROSARIO. 


to the cattle business rather than to the grain-raising business. 
However, northern Argentina lends itself well to large-scale opera- 
tions, since the export market absorbs the product and the process 
of preparation of grains for export is simple. These farms grow 
into enormous industrial undertakings. The Spanish system of 
aristocratic land tenure did not take deep root in Argentina, probably 
on account of lack of a large supply of Indian labor. The grandee, 
in the Spanish sense, does not exist in Argentina, although the cattle 
king and large landlord-planter has existed and continues to exist, 
however, in competition with the small independent owner and the 
development corporation. The British landowner has accomplished 
wonders in Argentina in improving the breeds of animals and intro- 
ducing sound methods. There is some complaint made that the 
British owner will not divide and sell his holdings now; his operations 
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in the grain-farming districts of Sante Fe and the Pampa remind 
one of the operations of the Dalrymples in northern Minnesota 
35 years ago. The British owner has too much faith in the future of 
Argentina to part with his land, and he is undoubtedly a valuable 
factor in all respects for Argentine agriculture and stock raising 
which owe an estimable debt to the British. 

The small farmer is not so stable a factor. A small farm in 
Argentina is not primarily a home, as_in the United States, but is 
rather an industrial unit with no sentiment attached to it. A 
galvanized-iron hut without floor serves as the improvements; some- 
times there are no trees, the land is not fenced, roads are in the 
state which nature provides; the farm is simply a grain-raising plant. 
Conditions are improving, however, and the pioneer stage which has 
lasted so long is gradually giving place to diversified farming with 
proper outbuildings, small gasoline engines, tree planting, dairying, 
and orchards. The climate is so moderate that little shelter is 
required, and in Argentina up to the present time there has been 
time and attention only for necessary things in the country districts, 
the luxuries being reserved for the cities, which have developed on 
rather a magnificent scale. 
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By Jacinto J. Luis 
Consul of Cuba at Philadelphia, Pa. 














NEW collection of Cuban products has just been opened 

to public view at the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 

The exhibit is the work of many months of preparation. 

On a visit some time ago, Dr. José Comallonga, professor 

of agriculture at the University of Habana, Cuba, saw the compre- 

hensive work which the institution was doing for the benefit of 

commerce, and realized the advantage to his compatriots of having a 

large display of Cuban products in Philadelphia. On his return to 

Cuba he explained the situation to the proper Government officials. 

With the approval of the President of Cuba, Doctor Comallonga was 
appointed special delegate to gather materials for the purpose. 

Material for the exhibit was obtained and shipped to the Com- 
mercial Museum. Months of work by members of the museum 
staff have made this material into an attractive exhibition of what the 
island of Cuba produces for the outside world as well as for its own 
needs. 

While Cuba is known as the world’s sugar bowl and is likewise 
famed for its wonderful cigars, this exhibition reflects a great diversity 
of production. Impressive in appearance is the great chunk of copper 
ore weighing about a ton and brought from the Matahambre Mine in 
the Pinar Del Rio especially for the exhibition. An alligator skin of 
large size, beautifully finished, is in the collection as a reminder that 
Cuba helps provide my lady’s pocketbook and traveling bag. Not 
merely a supplier of tortoise shell in its original unfinished state, 
Cubans know how to use this wonderful substance to make all the 
many things of beauty to which the world has so long been accus- 
tomed. The exhibition contains a mounted tortoise, as well as 
attractive articles made from the shell. 

A comprehensive collection of Cuban woods is also of particular 
interest, reflecting as it does a valuable and important source of 
special varieties, particularly of fancy cabinet woods. Attractively 
fashioned canes made in Cuba illustrate the richness of color and 
grain of these woods. 

Visitors to the Cuban section of the Commercial Museum are 
surprised to see the extensive space devoted to the display of useful 
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plants which are grown or obtainable on the island. Samples of 
these plants have been obtained and pressed for the collection and 
represent a source of information particularly interesting and valu- 
able to those interested in Cuban plants yielding food, medicine, dyes, 
tanning elements, rubber, etc. 

Sponges brought from the important fishing grounds on the south 
coast of Cuba are also in the collection. Cuba supplies the world 
with important quantities of this product. 





CUBAN PRODUCTS. 


Comprising an alligator skin, specimens of woods, tortoise shell, and fruits. 


Not less important a part of the new collection is the display of 
valuable fibers which are obtained in Cuba. An entire case in the 
Commercial Museum’s Cuban section is devoted to the showing of 
samples of these fibers which are valuable in the making of rope, 
brushes, bagging, etc. The exhibition does not stop there, however, 
but shows also rope, brushes, and baskets manufactured in Cuba. 
Cuban skill and handicraft is illustrated in the exhibition of hats, 
saddlery, embroideries from the industrial schools of Cuba, and 
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pottery. Visitors are surprised to note samples of fine perfumery im 
beautiful bottles, and toilet articles reflecting not only manufacturing 
ability but popular and artistic taste as well. 

Probably the crowning achievement in the making of the Cuban 
exhibit has been the exhibition of marine life characteristic of Cuban 
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THE SPONGE EXHIBIT. 


Cuba is one of the world’s leading sources of supply of sponges. 


waters. In this exhibition case fishes in gorgeous colors appear to 
be swimming about leisurely among the wonderful water plants of 
the Tropics. A large tortoise is paddling his way through the se: 
fans, corals, and sponges. 

Of particular interest in connection with the display of Cuban 
tobaccos is the model of a Cuban tobacco-drying plant illustrating 
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exactly how that work is carried on in Cuba. Besides Cuban leaf 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, there is in the exhibition a bale of 
tobacco as packed and shipped to the United States. Little can be 
said of sugar, so far as Cuba is concerned, that has not already been 
said the world over. Cuba is the real sugar bowl of the world. The 
exhibit in the Commercial Museum shows samples of the Cuban sugar 
cane, the machete or knife with which the cane is cut, as well as bags 
of sugar refined and granulated in a Cuban refinery. 





MANUFACTURED AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 


Embracing perfumes and toilet articles, fans, hats, minerals, and food products. 
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Y CABLE comes the announcement of the death of that most 
eminent Brazilian, Dr. Jose Carlos Rodrigues. The passing 
in the plenitude of his power of this distinguished man of 
letters, statesman, and philanthropist is mourned through- 
out the entire Republic, and not alone in Brazil but also in the 

principal cultural centers of Europe and America—particularly in the 
United States, where in spite of the years which have elapsed since 
his last visit he is sincerely mourned by a host of friends, among 
them some of the most eminent figures of our time. : 

Doctor Rodrigues’s first visit to the United States occurred in 
1867, shortly after his graduation from the law school at Sao Paulo. 
Here by the force of his initiative and genius, his high principles, 
and his invincible love for work, and in spite of obstacles which 
would have daunted a weaker spirit, he achieved a position in Ameri- 
can journalism which commanded the admiring respect of two 
nations. To name merely one of his many triumphs in a field to 
which he was a stranger, at the time when the French were engaged 
in their unsuccessful attempt to open the Panama Canal, he was sent 
by the New York World to observe and report for that important 
daily the operations being carried on under the direction of Count 
de Lesseps. His articles made such a deep impression on the public 
mind that President Hayes invited Doctor Rodrigues to come to 
Washington to discuss canal matters in general, an invitation which 
Doctor Rodrigues declined, stating that as a Brazilian he could 
not fittingly give any opinion on a matter which was then beginning 
to figure in the internal politics of the country. 

Doctor Rodrigues, it will also be remembered, was detailed by 
Mr. Caleb Cushing, secretary of the commission which in Geneva 
represented the United States in the Alabama claims, as official 
translator in that world important case, and in the course of this 
work, his erudition in general, and his profound knowledge of inter- 
national law were such as to lead Secretary Cushing to urge him to 
become a member of the commission, an invitation which he also 
refused on the same general grounds. 

In 1870 Doctor Rodrigues founded the Brazilian daily O Novo 
Mundo, an illustrated newspaper of the first rank in the Portuguese 
language, which supplied its Brazilian readers with the latest and 
most trustworthy information on the economic, political, and social 
life of America throughout that most important period of Brazil’s 
evolution. O Novo Mundo, together with A Revista Industrial—also 
founded by Doctor Rodrigues—reached a very considerable circula- 
tion and was in the way of becoming the principal organ of the 
movement toward the cultivation of closer and more friendly rela- 
tions with the United States when it suspended publication, due 
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to the discontinuance of the only line of steamers then plying between 
New York and Rio de Janeiro. 

After Doctor Rodrigues’s departure from the United States he 
took up his residence in London, with numerous intervals in Paris 
and other European capitals. During this period he abandoned 
journalism, devoting himself entirely to business, in which he 
acquired a very considerable fortune and became known as one of 
the acknowledged experts in the world of finance—a fact which 
enabled him later to undertake negotiations on a large scale for 
the Government of his country. 





DR. JOSE CARLOS RODRIGUES. 


Eminent Brazilian statesman, journalist, financier, and philanthropist, 
recently deceased. 


Shortly after the establishment of the Republic, Doctor Rodrigues 
returned to Brazil, where he combined in practice the two outstand- 
ing phases of his brilhant career—journalism and finance—by the 
purchase of the great Brazilian daily O Jornal do Brazil. Under his 
wise and fruitful direction this dean of the Brazilian press acquired a 
new and vigorous impulse which more and more firmly established 
this organ in public favor and approval. 

Doctor Rodrigues’s life was devoted first and foremost to his 
country, of which he was a most eminent and loyal son, and then 
to humanity. His life is a splendid example of the success achieved 
by hard work and of that profoundly Christian and generous spirit 
of which he never ceased to give proof. 
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Montevideo. 


ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF NEW CUSTOM HOUSE FOR MONTEVIDEO. 


Courtesy of Arquitect ura 
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OME little time ago the Minister of Public Works of Montevideo 
opened a competition among the architects of Uruguay with 
the object of obtaining plans for the construction of the new 
customhouse and inspection general of ports of the Republic. 

As a result, 20 designs were submitted, each of which included many 
attractive features. Only six prizes were offered, which the judges, 
by a majority of votes, awarded to those which in their judg- 
ment best filled the requirements, taking into consideration beauty of 
structure, simplicity of design, and the distribution, proportion, and 
facilities of the different space allotments. 

The awarding commission adjudged the first prize, of $5,000, to 
the design presented by architect Jorge Herrin. The Director of 
the Customs, on casting his vote in favor of this plan, stated that 
in no other plan had the problem of distribution of space in the 
customhouse section been solved so effectively as in Mr. Herran’s, a 
statement repeated by the inspector of the port with regard to that 
part of the plan covering his office. 

The second prize, of $3,000, was accorded by a majority of votes to 
the design by architects Juan M. Delgado and Filisberto Gémez 
Ferrer. The four remaining awards of $500 each were unanimously 
awarded to the plans presented by architects Ratl Federico and 
Juan B. Brugnini, by architects Rodolfo L. Amargés and Mauricio 
Cravotto, by architect José B. Villavedra and the engineering firm of 
K. Chiancone & Co., and the architects Fernando Capurro and 
Emilo Rodie, respectively. 

The custom established in Uruguay of obtaining plans for their 
large public buildings by open competitive contest is one to be highly 
commended, since it provides an opportunity to both national 
and foreign architects and engineers to give a practical demonstra- 
tion of their ability, while permitting the Government and country 
in general to profit by this ability in improving and embellishing 
the cities with buildings which are not only practical but artistically 
beautiful. 





1 Translated from Arquitectura, Montevideo, Uruguay, April, 1923. 





Courtesy of American Exporter. 


RADIO STATION ON MT. CORCOVADO, OVERLOOKING RIO DE JANEIRO. 


This, the highest radio station in the world—2,000 feet above sea level—commands a wonderful view 
of the Brazilian capital and the surrounding country. 





ARGENTINA. 


Five mMontus’ Exports.—The chief exports from Argentina for 
the 5 months from January 1 to June 1, 1923, are given in the 
Review of the River Plate as follows: 











| 
s 5 months, | Same period, 
POOH: 1923.’ | 1922. 

\iVNOAES 5 dacn Sco bobo Rene BD OnSe Been aU OC BOSS cite Bede aaa as Seems Sars tons. . 2, 216, 381 2, 200, 255 
MGT SCS ARS SHS DES TIE ty RIS TERNS Hc ee a eae sae ee doses 759, 309 764, 404 
TGOM SG cSES GSES SS SO Oe Se ee ne ree een Eee doseee 775, 741 355, O80 
aaa eens Uae ee, Cees 280, 636 186, 017 
UE] DRAG NO OSs coccccosecoucasabsnusnonanpecuonoses soso nosouSEEsesdl OBsEe 68, 200 47, 495 
@uebTRachorextna cise sere cases ee cs nee ee RAC Sly s Malsiatefee nice dozen 74,303 55, 250 
TBYBIFISES SS Gae mee Se Se ee ES EC Css cea ae ene cet ps ree cases l_. 539, 757 378, 793 
WY OO Gs goss SUS eee ee CI a ep aT ee reg rR a eg bales... 192,683 255, 241 
INCH lOWaNSs Oe Besos andeeness tes sec n eG DUA ads een Sen eer ee nae quarters. . 955, 767 757, 251 
(Clailllecl seas. ohwo nee aes sabe Sees saree beoeeac oe eRe ent aS Den Cemnaere eer dos 1,787, 897 1,320, 502 
TONRO VAS VAY THAN TEC OD Os esse me Nea Ee os cya Sores Sean een ae carcasses. - 1, 067, 980 958, 854 
EP ROZEMUL ATI) ee een Nee eyes ares a ee a ee Cie bietere alee ache reiclevets med One 648, 961 576, 652 





1 Cases of 25 kilos. 


MunIcieaAL SUPPLY CoMMISSION.—The Junta Municipal de Abas- 
tecimientos of Buenos Aires has decided to control 250 booths in 
markets, fairs, and municipal property for the purpose of carrying on 
trade in comestibles. These booths are to be managed by producers 
or traders who will buy from the commission and either produce or 
buy such other products as necessary for a complete line of proyi- 
sions and necessities for sale at the commission’s price. Cash regis- 
ters are to be used. 

ASSOCIATION OF BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN ANGUS sTOcK.—This 
new association has recently been incorporated. Its record for 
service is good, as members won in all the expositions for 3 years 345 
prizes on Aberdeen Angus stock against 38 awards to nonmembers— 
90 per cent of the 383 awards made. The association is to cooperate 
with the Sociedad Rural Argentina in the fat cattle show and in the 
Block test. In the pedigree records kept by the Sociedad Rural 
Argentina, of 8,678 blooded animals of Aberdeen Angus stock, 6,702 
belong to members of the Aberdeen Angus Association. 

ARGENTINE BUTTER INDUSTRY.—In a recent lecture on the Argen- 
tine butter industry given at the assembly room of the Sociedad 
Rural Argentina, on June 1, Senor Enrique Pérez said that Argentine 
butter exports, which in 1899 were 1,000,000 kilograms, had risen by 
1922 to more than 23,000,000 kilograms, and that the butter had 
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improved in quality as wellas quantity. The depression in the stock- 
raising industry has served to turn farmers to making use of stock 
for dairy purposes, which has been beneficial to the country. 

Nortu AMERICAN GOATS IMPORTED.—The Minister of Agriculture, 
through the Embassy in the United States, recently acquired with 
the aid of Prof. Gordon H. True, of the University of California, 2 
herds of Toggenburg and Saanon goats, all of registered pedigree, 
and expected to give an average of 5 liters of milk daily. These 
goats are for the farm schools connected with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

First Sourn AMERICAN CHEMICAL ConcrEss.—A delegation of the 
executive committee of this congress, which is to meet in Buenos 
Aires in 1924, waited on the President to request his cooperation and 
that of the departments of Foreign Relations and Public Instruction. 
The sections are to cover physical, inorganic, organic, analytical, 
biological, and industrial chemistry, and matters pertaining to the 
study of the subject. 

BOLIVIA. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES.—Among the important insurance com- 
panies established in La Paz are the National Fire Insurance Co. 
and ‘La Previsora,”’ a life insurance company. During 1922 the 
former covered insurance to a value of 46,000,000 bolivianos. La 
Previsora, founded in 1885, has over a million bolivianos guaranty 
deposit, investing in the country, according to law, 40 per cent of 
the premiums received. 

Locusts IN CocHaBAMBA.—The crops in Cochabamba have suf- 
fered severely from the locusts, which have appeared in alarming 
numbers. In spite of the altitude being against them they continue 
causing great damage. 

RarLroaps.—The work of rail laying has been commenced on the 
section of the railroad from La Quiaca to Tupiza. The Ulen Co. is 
building this road, which when finished will be very advantageous 
to Bolivia, offering a rapid and comfortable route to the Atlantic 
ports, via Salta and the Argentine railways, as has been mentioned 
several times in the BULLETIN. 

REOPENING OF A ROAD.—The Minister of Public Works has ordered 
the reopening of the road connecting the Santa Cruz del Valle Ameno 
road with Buturo, via ‘Pintata,” since this road is of great 
importance for the commercial development of that district. 


BRAZIL. 


ForeIGN TRADE.—The following comparative table of foreign 
trade for the first quarter of the years 1920-1923 is published by 
the Directoria de Estatistica Commercial: 
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VALUE IN CONTOS OF REIS. 








1920 1921 1922 1923 





EEE EE | - —————— 
ENT OWUS Ge sets crass meisociesne e seseeisime deme esis 504, 763 | 369, 218 531, 833 787, 696 
MIM OWUS He ses csiinece ie cisenie le cic cie ere sieeve tre | 309, 096 583, 746 323, 233 554, 671 





VALUE IN POUNDS STERLING. 





TEST DORIS. coca eNOS eRe eae nae ener ee 37,056,000-, 14,651,000 | 16,701,000 | 10, 061, 000 
T1FaY OTH os chess UR Re a eaten 22) 806,000 | 24,173,000} 10, 182,600 | 13, 397, 000 














Some of the chief exports in the period from January to March, 
1923, inclusive, were as follows: 











Contos Pounds Contos | Pounds 

Tons. of reis. sterling. Tons. ofreis. | sterling. 
IDET lees Gaeea eae 1,172 2,349 56,000 || Manganese.......-- 75,712 7,621 183, 000 
Preserved meats. - . 62 209 5,000 || Raw cotton......-- 5, 555 30, 220, 728, 000 
Frozen meats... ... 11, 059 12,018 289,000 || Rubber.......-..-- 5,716 26,444 | 640,000 
dese ecce nese 9, 140 17, 459 422,000 || Coffee...........-.. 3,635 | 533,645 12, 922 
IWiOOls see ee ess 32 770 3, 081 Vos000) || Mbimbenseeeeceerase 42, 923 7,128 172, 000 
SEIMSE er ssseen- ean 890 10, 839 262,000 || Oil-producing seeds.| 31, 440 24, 462 592, 000 


























Concress or Municiparitres.—The municipalities of the State of 
Minas Geraes held a congress in Bello Horizonte in the middle of June. 
The Congress had committees to report on labor, husbandry, hygiene, 
fisheries, game laws, and other matters. 

Corton NEws.—According to information received by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture the board of directors of the British organization 
which is to raise cotton in Bahia includes Mr. Frederick Holroyd, 
president of the Master Cotton Spinners’ Association, which is said to 
control 45,000,000 of the 60,000,000 spindles of England, and other per- 
sons representing the Manchester and Oldham cotton manufacturing 
industries. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received reports from the superin- 
tendent of the Cotton Service on various cotton-raising regions of the 
country. In Pernambuco a cotton exchange has been organized on 
lines prescribed by the Cotton Service Bureau, so as to conform to 
the standards of other national and foreign exchanges. The Mu- 
nicipality of Pindamonhangaba is planning to establish a textile 
factory. The State of Parahyba is raising cotton for export, and in 
Pernambuco standards have been set to cover five types of cotton. 

Sreconp Exposition oF BraziniaAN Rattroaps.—The Engineering 
Club is to open the second Exposition of Brazilian Railroads on April 
25, 1924, the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Brazil’s first poly- 
technic school. The first exposition was held 36 years ago on June 
2, 1887, under the management of the Engineering Club. The 
exposition is to show the progress of railroad building in Brazil. 
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CHILE. 


NATIONAL SAMPLE FAIR.—The National Chamber of Commerce has 
under consideration the holding of a national sample fair in December. 
It will be remembered that the Fifth Pan American Conference gave 
its indorsement to such fairs as a means of promoting international 
commerce. 

Cop sToRAGE.—By an ad referendum agreement with the Govern- 
ment, the company which is erecting a cold-storage plant at Puerto 
Montt would be empowered to make plans for a chain of such plants 
throughout the Republic, in order that vegetables, fruit, meat and 
its by-products, fish, and other commodities might be conserved for 
domestic and foreign consumption. After the plans are approved by 
the Government, the latter will guarantee 7 per cent interest on all 
funds invested in the proposed plants. 

Rartway.—A new railway is to be built from Puerto Montt to 
Puerto Tolero, 40 kilometers distant, at the confluence of the Maullin 
and Gomez rivers. 

Sirk racrory.—-A company having a capital of 3,000,000 pesos has 
been organized to establish a silk factory in Valparaiso. 

EXPORTATION OF IRON AND ZINC.—See page 291. 


COLOMBIA. 


INSTALLATION OF WIRELESS TELEPHONE IN CARTAGENA.—About 
the middle of May, La Popa Club of Cartagena received a wireless 
telephone set, through which concerts, operas, and recitals broadcast 
in New York can be heard. 

TELEPHONE SERVICE IN BARRANQUILLA.—9ince June 1, 1923, the 
new telephone service has been in operation in Barranquilla. More — 
than 400 telephones have been installed. 

ABRONAUTIC EXPOSTTION.—The Colombian Government has com- 
missioned the German-Colombian Aerial Transport Co. to represent 
Colombia at the International Aeronautic Exposition to be held in 
Gothenburg, Sweden. In view of this appointment the company 
held in Bogoté an exhibition of aerial photography, statistics, and 
other documents that are to be sent to the exposition showing the 
progress aviation has made in Colombia. The aerial photographs of 
the Magdalena River and its banks were of great assistance to the 
company which is now engaged in opening a channel through the 
Bocas de Ceniza. 

ForEIGN STOCK COMPANIES.—The President has issued a decree by 
which every foreign stock company established in Colombia is obliged 
to keep a set of books recording all business transactions made in 
the Republic. The original balance sheets must be shown at least 
once a year to the inspector, as ruled by article 70 of decree No. 894 
of 1915. 
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Wuarr av BuENAvENTURA.—In the office of the Minister of Public 
Works a contract was signed on June 6 between the Government 
and the Department del Valle, transferring to the former the 
administration of and profits derived from the wharf at Buenaventura. 

IMPORTATION OF COFFEE PLANTS AND SEEDS PROHIBITED.—A 
decree issued by the President of Colombia prohibits the importation 
to the Republic of coffee plants and seeds and those of other rubiaceae, 
regardless of their origin. It is also forbidden to import used bags 
for packing coffee or other products of exportation. This measure 
has been taken due to information the Government received of the 
presence in some countries of the terrible plague Hemilecia Vastatriz, 
which completely destroys coffee trees. 


COSTA RICA. 


Highways AND BRIDGES.—In the message of President Acosta, 
delivered before Congress on May 1, 1923, an account was given of 
the work on roads and bridges accomplished in the past year. Con- 
struction of or repairs to 136 kilometers of roads were completed; 2 
iron bridges were constructed in the national shops, and 6 wooden, 
1 masonry, and 2 reinforced-concrete bridges were built, as well as 
over 60 culverts and small bridges. Of the bridges not yet finished 
2 are of masonry and 8 of reinforced concrete. A bridge over the 
Toro Amarillo River is to connect the Toro Amarillo region with the 
colony of Rio Cuarto, from which a highway will extend to Grecia, 
25 kilometers distant, as well as to Venecia and Aguas Zarcas. 

PUNTARENAS SEWER CONTRACT SIGNED.—The President has signed 
a contract for the construction of a sewer system in the Municipality 
of Puntarenas at a cost of $60,000. 

PosTAL sTaTistics.—According to the Boletin Postal of the General 
Post Office Department, during 1922 291 post offices were in oper- 
ation, in addition to 8 traveling postal agencies, which gave an 
average of 5 offices to each 1,000 square kilometers and 1 office for 
each 1,672 inhabitants. During 1922 the Post Office Department 
handled 5,585,084 pieces of mail. . 

FoREIGN TRADE.—See page 287. , 





CUBA. 

Tosacco crop.—The Cuban tobacco crop for 1921-22 amounted 
to 490,914 bales, distributed as follows: ae 
Nitto lta PAN aTOle se Cee 2 kk CONS ee oe ae Se Pe, oe t= 148, 593 
Sheree) ASEH EV rs ea a st re eet pe ae BA FB MARLEE ra eatin eae Ee 13, 368 
TREC IYS oS Bs eS AOU se nt IY SESE AS Bul ais a So ae cis 60, 072 
atta zag: sous hers MatMe aa IEE Ee ECE SERVERS APE RE SME NS oe 6 Seba eat 94 
Remedios o Villas (Santa Clara)......--- SS GEG NT oie oem at” Bg ne yay S een re 244, 133 
Oamaa SHE chess Aa ie mines 9 Se ieee ale elec 6 eieiate eat once slain eile amie 2, 968 
Ten Ge TNR EM ae SN See Pos BRN dete aye UB taate espe oy oh 21, 686 

TSCM LEAT ME AEE ll cE alg iC ae. bein een bat eats Ae 490, 914 


(Commerce Reports, July 2.) 
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IMPORTATION OF PETROLEUM.—The importation of mineral oil to 
Cuba during the fiscal year 1921-22 amounted to 271,539,917 gallons, 
of which 171,170,842 gallons were imported from Mexico, the greater 
part of it being raw petroleum or that used for lighting purposes, 
nearly all the refined oil, tar amounting to 445,602 kilograms, and 
asphalt to 242,739 ilogeaing having been imported from the United 
States. 

The following table shows the classes and grades of oil and oil 
products and countries from which imported during the same year: 











United ‘ 

Products. Cuba. States. Mexico. 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
ING Pee iO) bho sche saciaso Jose) eis gia Se Sicieiagarise nea eone can scemone- 33, 257, 091 32, 783, 606 473, 485 
GASONG Be 2 eee Bese CO ROR Rsk lil bal Ee ER aie 2 1, 024, 081 1,024; 081 12. cocaeesecee 
Oil for Meh Gime aay ee eden oe cemsiec\sieias/= Rae meet ata ae 232, 225, 028 61, 527, 671 170, 697, 357 
Othenraw products! Meee aL ee aoe See ta alse otamanie = 175, 513 175, 513 |). ne pemeaee oe 
HL EYST OV LEY aY a) aa IA MN TA BA ADS ALO OE UR FUR 2s EN Ue) 74,619 |" @ 4, GLa || cere te ere 
Geasokine : Heese sh ree Te ia ol RN a RR chia cc aha nat 625, 998 625, 998) tie jceiwe tin 
NAD GHA: 2 see Meltiunmeie epi sias)sisa ne doje see a smvan la ac mnie 166 1660) cea. ccteeemn el 
AC OVOSONO as 2 ee ety) ek bn ae tite teil pon hg 556, 631 554,457 |e cpt epee dee 
Other Tetined products. J so ce cease welder niente neeieriee 3, 600, 790 3, 599, 615 | Pome on ase 
TROGAL Si sere ANCOR ooh ears aL Ne REC RN iT 271,539,917 | 100,365,720} 171,170,842 








(Commerce Reports, July 2.) 


SuGAR propuctTion.—<According to figures published in La 
Discusién of June 15, on May 31, 1923, the exportation of the 
sugar crop of 1922-23 amounted to 16,504,834 sacks, weighing 
2,357,833 tons, of 2,240 pounds, the stock of sugar in the country 
on a, same a Haase amounted to 669,543 tons. 

The ports of destination and the respective amounts of sugar 
exported were the following: 








Ports. Bags. Tons. 


Northiof Cape: Hatteras 222 essa ie soe eas Seas ch eas cee eee see eee 10, 539, 681 1, 505, 669 
New Orleans ee 2 anc SPM E Nol Sunes US ae led gt Aer 2 a 1, 939, 277, 034 
Interior of the United States se ee a abet eeee mee 77,339 11, 047 
Galvestome ses. BROS Ne AS Oe SR TES CC UNE Sa cae ara Ce 334, 615 47, 802 
Sich eb os) 0 Uo Ae CAE sn ea a eee eI arabe GRR AL! Ria ae gies oS VUE 570, 460 81, 494 
LF af: 1a Fe SR SRSP I a US AS Cp en OO UR a OC We EAL SW A SN ST ELA Bs 423, 012 60, 43 

SouthvAmericar eRe SS Se NL ET La eer SE fy Rp 11,304 1,615 
12 FW 0] 0 Soap PAT Pe ea 4h UO Aco) OT MeN pe hE A Ae 2,609, 197 372, 742 





TELEPHONE SERVICE IN ZULUETA.—In the middle of June the new 
local telephone service, consisting of 94 telephones, was inaugurated 
in the town of Zulueta. 

INTERNATIONAL PROMOTION AND PROPAGANDA.—For the purpose of 
establishing a direct and constant communication with the mer- 
chants and producers in the Republic, or their representatives, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor has been authorized 
by the President to organize a section for the international promotion 
and propaganda of commerce and industry, giving official protection 
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to any enterprise that will foster commercial relations between Cuba 
and other countries in order that this commercial campaign may be 
conducted with success. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 


INSPECTION OF TOBACCO FOR EXPORT.—Since May 28 inspection is 
made in Puerto Plata of 10 per cent of the bales of each shipment of 
tobacco exported. When the inspector deems it necessary to 
examine the whole shipment such inspection shall be made, and those 
packages found in bad condition will be confiscated. The charges 
for this operation are made to the exporter. 

FISHERIES IN DomMINIcCAN REPuBLIc.—A company has been formed 
in Santo Domingo called “Fisheries of Santo Domingo,” for the 
purpose of catching and marketing fish in the Republic. 


ECUADOR. 


New roap To Satinas.—The construction of the new road to 
Salinas, undertaken by the Guayaquil Automobile Club, is progress- 
ing rapidly. The section from Juntas to Salinas is already opened 
to traffic, and work has been commenced on the section from 
Guayaquil to Chongon. . 

RaiLtroaps.—The technical commission in charge of studying the 
best route for the Puerto Bolivar-Loja railroad has presented five 
projects, the one from’ Puerto Bolivar via Santa Rosa, Zaruma, 
and Cisne being considered the best, as it is the least costly and 
most practicable. The cost is estimated at 21,000,000 sucres. 

WoMEN FACTORY WORKERS.—The textile factory of the Interna- 
tional Credit Co. is beginning to employ women workers. At present 
there are 50 women employed for cleaning the various parts of the 
machinery recently received. 

PusBLic works IN HsmErALtpA.—On April 23 the Municipal 
Counsel approved the contract for electric-light plant, sewerage, 
water works, fire department, and hospital for the port of Esmeralda. 


GUATEMALA. 


GUATEMALA-SALVADOR ROAD.—The macadamization of the high- 
way from Guatemala City to the border of Salvador is being ener- 
getically carried on. Already traffic is utilizing the completed section 
of 120 kilometers from Guatemala City to Jutiapa, which is in 
excellent condition. 

ZACAPA RAILROAD AND OTHER PUBLIC WORKS.—On May 23, 1923, 
President Orellana signed the bill passed by the National Legislature 
granting a contract for the Zacapa Railroad, which is to unite 
Guatemala with El Salvador. 
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The legislature also passed bills approving contracts for supplying 
light and power in Guatemala City and for the building of an electric 
street railway in the same city. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS.—Like Asuncién Mita, the towns of 
Huehuetenango, Salama, Zacapa, and San Juan Sacatepéquez are to 
have electric light installed, the Government aiding them financially. 


HATTI. 


CORRECTION OF CONSULAR INVOICES TO AVOID CUSTOMS FINES.—In 
order to relieve importers of the liability to customs penalties when 
unintentional irregularities appear in the documents accompanying 
shipments of merchandise to Haiti, the General Receiver of Customs 
has recently issued an order that, by giving proper notice at the time 
of presentation of the customs declarations, all clerical errors, omis- 
sions, or differences between the consular invoice and the commercial 
invoice may be adjusted by the addition of a “‘ post-entry”’ or ‘‘ obser- 
vation” describing the errors or differences. By compliance with 
the procedure laid out for the presentation of such “observations” in 
Circular No. 287, importers can now obtain a waiver of the pre- 
scribed penalties for clerical errors or irregularities in the documents 
accompanying shipments to Haiti. (Commerce Reports, June 25, 
1923.) 

NEW BRIDGE OPENED.—On June 3, 1923, the bridge over the river 
Mont-Rouis was inaugurated and named “Pont Toussaint Louver- 
ture” in honor of a national hero. 

NEW MACHINERY FOR CIGARETTE FACToRY.—A cigarette factory 
in Port au Prince has been improved by the installation of a new 
-machine by which many cigarettes a minute are turned out. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO IN Harti1.—No tobacco is produced in Haiti, 
except small patches on farms, although the climate and soil are said 
to be favorable to tobacco growing. About ninety-five per cent of 
the tobacco imports are supplied by the United States, mostly 
leaf tobacco, shipped in drums of 1,000 pounds and half drums 
of 550 pounds, the latter being the most convenient for local trade. 
(Commerce Reports, June 25, 1923.) 


HONDURAS. 


SUGAR INDUSTRY IN HonpuRas.—At present two sugar mills are in 
operation in Honduras, one established in 1914 at Monte Cristo, in 
the northern part of the Republic, the other at La Lima, in the Cortes 
District, established in 1922. Owing to better transportation and 
general conditions of the land, the northern part of the Republic is 
better fitted for the growing of cane than the southern part. Pro- 
duction has increased from about 250 tons of granulated sugar in 
1910 to 11,000 tons of granulated and 96° raw sugar in 1922. For 
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1923 there is estimated an output of 40,000 tons of sugar of all 
erades. (Commerce Reports, July 16, 1923.) 

NEW FACTORY ESTABLISHED.—At San Pedro Sula a factory has 
been established for making trousers. At present there are fifteen 
sewing machines in operation and six more have been ordered. There 
is also one cutting machine in operation. All the machinery is 
operated by electricity. The factory is now filling a large order for 
the commissariat of the Tela Railroad Co. 

CHANGES IN CUSTOMS TARIFFS.—See page 291. 


MEXICO. 


RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION AND CONSTRUCTION.—Electrification of 
the section of the Ferrocarril Mexicano, between Esperanza and 
Orizaba, 47 kilometers in length, is proceeding rapidly, and will 
probably be completed by January 1, 1924. The Street Railway, 
Light & Power Co. of Puebla will furnish the necessary current from 
its station at Tuxpango, this current to be transformed at a new 
substation now in process of erection at Maltrata to a direct current 
of 3,000 volts. Ten electric locomotives have been ordered from the 
United States to haul the heavy traffic on this line. 

The press states that the Department of Communications and 
Public Works has been authorized by the President to sign a contract 
with the representative of an English company for constructing a 
railway from the city of Frontera to Huimanguillo, with a branch to 
Villahermosa, capital of Tabasco. 

The railway from Mexico City to Apasco is to be prolonged to 
Mixquiahuala, center of a rich agricultural zone in the State of 
Hidalgo. 

Goop RoADs.—The BuLietTin takes pleasure in reporting the 
following initiatives and achievements in the field of good roads: 

El Universal, an important daily of Mexico City, has started a good roads movement 
which, it is hoped, will spread throughout the Republic. By the formation of local 
highway committees, such as exist in the United States, it is expected that public 
opinion and enterprise will be stimulated. These highway committees, united in the 
National Highway Association, will, it is planned, have occasional group meetings in 
Mexico City. ‘‘When we promote the organization of highway committees,’’ says 
El Universal, ‘‘we know that we are starting a practically limitless enterprise of the 
greatest future promise for the country.” 

An example of what may be done by united private initiative, seconded by gov- 
ernment aid, is found in the plans for the highway between Durango and Mazatlin, 
which will be the realization of a project of 100 years’ standing. The chambers of 
commerce of these two cities started the movement by subscribing 50,000 pesos each, 
and on their urgent representation the States of Sinaloa and Durango each contributed 
100,000 pesos, and the Federal Government 200,000 pesos and the services of highway 
engineers for the survey and construction of the road. In addition, interested mer- 
chants and farmers have raised 80,000 pesos, so that the cost of the road is now 
practically covered. 
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In the State of Jalisco, highway committees have been in operation for two years 
with successful results. The State government offers a uniform subsidy of half the | 
amount raised by individuals, 200,000 pesos having been granted this year, in addition 
to tools, vehicles, and explosives. The State also provides engineers and audits expen- 
ditures. The highways under construction will unite Guadalajara to some of the 
remote districts of the State. 

Zacatecas and Moyahua, will soon be united by a State highway 250 kilometers in 
length, according to the statement of the Governor of Zacatecas. 

The Department of Communications of the Federal Government has formulated an 
extensive plan of highway construction, part of which has been carried out this year 
as follows: 127 kilometers of the Mexico City-Acapulco road have been built, and 172 
kilometers more surveyed; 27 kilometers of the branch from San Gabriel to the caves 
of Cacahuamilpa have been constructed; and surveys made for the Iguala-Taxco road. 
In addition, a subsidy of 20,000 pesos has been given for the construction of the road 
from Chilapa to Zumpango, where it will unite with that from Mexico City to Acapulco. 


RADIO REGULATIONS AND FAIR.—In June the President of the 
Republic and the Secretary of Communications agreed upon the form 
of contract which must be signed by persons or companies who have 
established or wish to establish radiotelephone transmitting stations. 
These permits, which will be in force until general regulations govern- 
ing radio communication are established, will be issued only to 
Mexican citizens by birth or naturalization, and will not allow 
the senders to use their stations for any kind of correspondence nor 
in the service of telephonic communications. Authorization from 
the Department of Communications must also be obtained for 
the installation of receiving apparatus. 

Thousands of persons visited the radio fair held in Mexico City in 
June under the auspices of the Central Radio League. Besides the 
exhibits of foreign firms, there was a noteworthy showing of radio- 
telephone apparatus constructed by Mexicans. 

ZOOTECHNICS DIvisIon.—The former bureau of zootechnics of the 
Department of Agriculture and Promotion has been made a division, 
thus increasing its scope and usefulness. The competent staff of the 
division will aid stock raisers in improving their stock and in checking 
and preventing disease. Sera and vaccines are prepared for animal 
diseases, and also a serum against snakebite in human beings. 

GUATEMALAN AND SALVADOREAN COMMERCIAL DELEGATION.—A few 
months ago a delegation of distinguished Guatemalans and Salva- 
doreans made a tour of Mexico with a view to promoting commercial 
interchange between that country and their own.. They brought with 
them samples of products of their Republics, and were favorably 
impressed with the articles with which Mexico can supply them. 

SILVER PRODUCTION.—According to the Mexican Bureau of 
Mines, as quoted in the Revista de Hacienda for June 30, Mexico 
led the countries of the world in silver production in 1922, with 
2,521,832 kilograms. The next country was the United States, 
which, according to the Bureau of the Mint, produced 56,240,048 
fine ounces (approximately 1,749,234 kilos). ‘ 
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Seconp NATIONAL CONVENTION OF ENGINrERS.—This convention 
will be held in Monterrey in September. The program embraces the 
following topics: Railroads, highways, irrigation, navigation and ports, 
construction, mining, petroleum, and general subjects, including 
deforestation. 

PowER CoMMIssION.—See page 292. 


NICARAGUA. 


BANANA EXPoRTS.—According to a report of the United States 
consul at Bluefields, the quantity of bananas exported from the east 
coast of Nicaragua during April and May is believed to be the greatest 
in the history of this industry in the country. During April 331,491 
bunches, valued at $171,928, were shipped, while the May export was 
648,497 bunches, valued at $332,801. During the quarter ended June 
30, 1922, the total quantity of bananas exported was 747,524 bunches, 
valued at $224,309, figures which show how the industry has grown 
in a year. If shipments continue at the present rate the total for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1923, will be nearly 1,000,000 bunches, 
whereas in 1919 the total stems for the year amounted to only 
892,000. 

PinE LANDS.—On March 15, 1923, the Nicaraguan Government 
entered into a contract with an American citizen allowing the latter 
to purchase 20,000 hectares of land at the rate of 2 cordobas per 
hectare, for the purpose of cutting the pine on the tract, for which 
a market is said to exist in the West Indies. The land is on the 
Atlantic coast, with a small harbor at Braggman’s Bluff suitable for 
ships of 16 feet draft and possessing a new 1,200-foot dock. It will 
be necessary to build about 30 miles of railroad to operate in the 
entire tract. 

EXPORTS THROUGH BLUFF. Sorin April the exports through the 
port of Bluff on the Atlantic coast were 60,198 feet of mahogany, 
1,275 ounces of gold bars, 168 live turtles, 86,000 coconuts, and 
325,223 bunches of bananas. 

CorrEe AND SUGAR.—There has been a neuen coffee crop this 
season, and up to April 8, 7,602,869 kilos (165,192 quintals), or 
approximately 60 per cent a the crop, had been exported at good 
prices. France has again assumed the position of principal buyer of 
Nicaraguan coffee. 

Up to April 8 the exports of Nicaraguan sugar amounted to 6,728,000 
kilos, and sold at a good price. Siice sopra one of the newer 
industries, is meeting with success, due to the fertility of the soil, 
the cheapness of labor, and the increased transportation facilities. 


PANAMA. 


BurEAv OF INFORMATION IN NEw YoRK AND WaAsuiIncTon.—The 
Panama Association of Commerce has opened bureaus of information 
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regarding Panama in New York and Washington. The general 
manager of these bureaus is Winfield Jones, president of the Southern 
Trade Congress, the diplomatic representatives cooperating with the 
bureau. 

Ick-cREAM FACToRY.—An American is establishing an ice-cream 
factory in Colon, for which he has recently purchased in the United 
States $30,000 worth of cold storage and other equipment. The 
factory is expected to produce 300 gallons of ice cream daily, and 
also ice for the factory’s use. 


PARAGUAY. 


ELECTRIC PLANT.—On June 38, 1923, an electric-light plant was 
put into operation in the city of Encarnacién, on the Parana River. 
The occasion was made one of great celebration by the citizens and 
local authorities. 

CoMB AND BUTTON FACTORY.—A comb and button factory has 
recently been opened in Asuncién to manufacture these articles from 
native raw material. Most of the machinery, which is of the latest 
type, was acquired in Europe. The new industry will make use of 
by-products of the live-stock industry which heretofore have been 
exported to foreign markets. 

RADIOTELEPHONE APPARATUS.—A young telegrapher named Zaca- 
rias Le6én, of San Lorenzo del Campo Grande, has invented a receiver 
called a ‘“‘radioteleén’’ suitable for wireless telegraph or wireless 
telephone reception. It is made out of the native woods, is of simple 
mechanism and manufacture, and is said to have given satisfactory 


results in the first tests. 
PERU. 


ForEIGN COMMERCE.—The total foreign commerce during the 
first three months of 1923 amounted to Lp. 6,803,951, of which 
Lp. 2,625,659 corresponded to imports and Lp. 4,178,292 to 
exports, the customhouse duties collected amounting to Lp. 514,181. 
(Estadistica del Comercio Exterior del Pert, March, 1923.) 

YURIMAGUAS RAILWAY TO THE Pactric.—Under a contract between 
the Minister of Public Works and the Huallaga Co. a standard gauge 
railway will be built from Yurimaguas on the River Huallaga to 
Paita, Pacasmayo, or some other point between them on the Pacific 
coast; and two roads, one of which will run from a point on the River 
Marafion, near the town of Barranca, to the Paranapura River, pass- 
ing through Jaberos, and the other from a navigable point on the 
River Huallaga, to Tarapoto and Lamas; or instead of these roads, 
60-centimeter railroads following the same routes. 

In return for building the above, the Government will grant the 
Huallaga Co. perpetual ownership of the railways it constructs, and 
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5,000,000 hectares of land in the Departments of Amazonas, Loreto, 
and San Martin, north of 8° south latitude. The company is also 
given certain mining and other rights. 

TELEGRAPH SERVICE IN HuaLLaca.—A contract has been signed 
by the Director of Post Offices and Telegraph Stations, according to 
which a telegraph service will be established by an American com- 
pany between Bellavista and Saposoa, capital of the Province of 


Huallaga. : 
SALVADOR. 


SALVADOR-GUATEMALA ROAD.—The Ministry of Promotion is 
hastening the completion of the automobile road from Santa Ana 
through Candelaria to the Republic of Guatemala, there to join the 
northern highway of that country. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY.—See page 293. 


URUGUAY. 


ForEIGN COMMERCE.—According to an official report, as quoted in 
La Maiana for June 13, 1923, imports during the first three months of 
1923 amounted to 11,847,326 pesos (customs valuation), and exports 
to 30,024,080 pesos (actual value), as compared with 9,354,014 pesos 
- and 19,728,173 pesos, respectively, in 1922. 

EXPORTATION OF MEAT.—The meat exported during May, 1923, 
amounted to the following: 123,234 quarters of chilled beef; 48,810 
sheep’s carcasses; 65,033 cases of canned meat; and 18,518 cases of 
jerked beef. 

IMPORTATION OF RAW MATERIALS AND HARDWARE.—A resolution, 
modifying that of December 13, 1918, on determining the gross weight 
of imported raw materials and hardware, has been proposed by the 
Director General of Customs and approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. According to this resolution, the gross weight of these 
articles, when they are not packed, will be increased 15 per cent, 
with the exception of so-called heavy articles, such as pipes, barbed 
wire, corrugated iron, ingots, and building material, which on account 
of their dimensions, weight, volume, etc., are impossible to pack. 

Forestry.—In order to enrich the forests and restore the trees 
which were cut down during the World War, the Minister of War 
and Marine has ordered new trees to be planted on all military lands. 


VENEZUELA. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY.—On May 23, 1923, the new electric tramway 
from Caracas to Catia, a suburb of Caracas, was inaugurated. 

RoapDs AND BRiIpGES.—The following facts were stated by the 
Minister of Public Works in the report he recently presented to 
Congress: 


? 
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Progress in the work on the two long roads under construction, the Gran Carretera 
Occidental, connecting Caracas with San Cristébal, capital of the State of Tachira, 
and the Gran Carretera Oriental, over 1,000 kilometers long, which will cross the 
States of Aragua, Gudrico, Anzod4tegui and Bolivar, terminating in Tumeremo, the 
mining center of the Venezuelan Guiana, is the principal part of the Government 
road-building program. 

Repairs and improvements are being made on the central highway of Tachira, the 
central highway of Trujillo, the roaas from Puerto Cabello to Valencia, San Felipe 
to Nirgua, Maracay to Ocumare de la Costa, La Guaira to Caracas, Caracas to Guatire, 
Caracas to Charallave, and Puerto Cabello to San Felipe, where two large suspension 
bridges have been built over the Palito and Urama Rivers, and also on the roads 
from Barcelona to Soledad, Cuman4 to Cumanacoa, and the central highway from 
Mérida to the Trujillo-Lara road. On the latter a new bridge has been built over 
the Tocuyo River, thus connecting with the former road the highway 125 kilometers 
in length leading from the Tocuyo River to the city of Trujillo. A new road under 
consideration will extend from Petare to Santa Lucia, cutting through the ‘‘ Fila de 
Mariches.’’ This road will afford easy and economical transportation for the great 
quantities of fruit and excellent woods produced by that fertile region. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY.—According to a report presented by the 
Minister of Promotion to Congress, the mining prospects in the 
Republic are encouraging, especially those relating to petroleum. 

“With regard to numerous get dks which were granted during 
former sessions,” said the Minister, “‘some exploring has been done, 
but although ih amount under Sopietiation | is comparatively small, 
the positive results obtained and the prospect they present show that 
Venezuela is one of the richest oil countries and promises to be one of 
the largest reservoirs of oil in the world.” 
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ARGENTINA. 


Buenos Atres Port Loan.—The Argentine Government early in 
June obtained a loan of £2,500,000 from Baring Bros. & Co., and 
Morgan & Co., of London, in 5 per cent bonds, placed on the market 
at 864 per cent. The proceeds of the loan are to be used in part for 
the repayment of cash advances made by the Government to the 
builders of the new port since 1920, and in part for the cancellation 
of an advance of £500,000 obtained in March for the payment of the 
external consolidated debt service in London. 

Customs RECEPITS.—The customs receipts for the months of April 
totaled 31,483,369.91 pesos national currency. The receipts for the 
four months ended April 30 were 111,036,067.78 pesos national 
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currency, or 33,970,534.11 pesos more than the receipts for the same 
period in 1922. 
BRAZIL. 


Bupcet ror 1924.—The estimates for the revenue and expendi- 
tures for 1924 recently given in the report of the Minister of Finance 
are as follows (in contos of reis) : 














Revenue. | © epee Surplus. | Deficit. 
GOL Resets ssiateiaisiasclemialatainScismicinisr ge die aimee slotsiofdamsisisins 97,091 88,570 CEP once Bondoc 
PALS OLN OLM score oe cee oen nee come ncn eenenok 339, 818 309, 995 205 823i a eeeeeeeee 
NZD Ol ers see teh cist disc a are inleia ancia/s Mamie wink Wawiaan seaniee irs 733,096 | 1,009,892').-...-..-..- 276, 796 
otaluimypapers| 924) oes ene ne ea e 1,170,005 | 1,408, 457 38, 344 276,796 
Dice lnten Siuiy sls (40) (AAA ae SB oee adc Banpoaccse BeEeeUoreueae lateqororteed Suduceasocaa 38,344 
ING INGO HCIE Serer: cain pI TS ee arate ha Beatin ee OU ey Leta Sue Pee LU op S aM 238, 452 











It is hoped that it will be possible to reduce the expenditures during 
the year and thus lower the deficit. 


CHILE. 


INHERITANCE TAX.—9See page 290. 
RECONSTRUCTION AFTER EARTHQUAKE.—See page 290. 


COLOMBIA. 


CommMErcIAL Mortcace BAanKk.—On July 1, 1923, the Commercial 
Mortgage Bank of Bogota commenced business with a capital of 
1,000,000 pesos. 

COSTA RICA. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES AND FOREIGN TRADE.—According 
to the message of the President, read before Congress on May 1, 
1923, the revenues for 1922 amounted to 849,555.39 colones more 
than the budget estimate, and to 1,638,658.78 colones more than the 
expenditures estimated in the budget, being 1,090,552.27 colones 
more than the receipts of the previous year. The total revenues 
were 18,949,825 colones, and expenditures 17,328,944 colones. 

The value of the exports was 30,582,313.65 colones, or over half a 
million gold colones more than the exports of the previous year, 
exceeding the value of the imports by 12,000,000 gold colones. 
The chief exports in round numbers were: Coffee, 14,000,000 colones; 
bananas, 10,000,000 colones; cacao, 2,000,000 colones; and minerals, 
gold and silver, 1,000,000 colones. 

The public debt service was punctually met, and an arrangement 
made by which the amount annually due will be 2,000,000 colones. 
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GUATEMALA, 


Bupcet For 1924.—The budget of expenditures for the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924, is estimated at 351,705,124.99 pesos 
national currency, as follows: 


Pesos. 
Government and) Juste th le! lee SLUR Se Ce OR cet aes Ja 73, 767, 380. 00 
‘Treasury and\ Public Credit (op. bol. 6 ey eee A 52, 390, 933. 08 
Promotion, sa dP ola NaN CaN OE RR LY 59, 306, 986. 28 
WWE's he Sahel et LENS Be bie aigh EL el ed  M A eS 66, 440, 557. 88 
Public instruction Bete UA abt. bee ae ne EPR a ea ar 72, 933, 840. 00 
orem Relaonse fy NG uo. SN Ra ei A 13, 126, 527.75 
Pe Cag aysh py ea WO oe ea aI MP EBT Wordnet we a fh ch OP 13, 738, 900. 00 


HONDURAS. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT DUTIES, FOUR MONTHS OF 1923.—According 
to the Revista Econémica of June, 1923, the total receipts from 
export and import duties, including the 5 per cent gold surcharge, for 
the first four months of 1923, was 1,432,646 silver pesos. 


MEXICO. 


MEXICAN DEBT PLAN.—The Financial Journal says: 


Important details of the plan for the readjustment of debt of the United States of 
Mexico have been made public in a notice issued on behalf of the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers $n Mexico to holders of the bonds, notes, and other securities of 
the Mexican Government included in the agreement of June 16, 1922, between the 
Mexican Government and the international committee. A call for deposits of the 
securities will be issued shortly. 

Under the terms of the agreement the Mexican Government has undertaken to set 
aside a minimum cash fund for current interest requirements of 30,000,000 pesos 
($15,000,000 United States gold) during the calendar year of 1923, and increasing by 
5,000,000 pesos ($2,500,000 United States gold) per annum for the ensuing four years, 
bringing the annual fund up to 50,000,000 pesos ($25,000,000 United States gold) in 
the fifth year. Out of this fund certain payments in cash are to be made to the bond- 
holders. The difference, if any, between the full interest on the bonds and the 
amounts provided to be paid in cash is to be dealt with in 20-year scrip not bearing 
any interest, at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, for the balance of 15 years. 


The call was issued on July 9, 1923, and includes 28 different 
issues besides the 4 per cent gold bonds of 1904 and the 44 per cent 
gold bonds of the Institution for the Encouragement of Irrigation for 
the Development of Agriculture. 


PANAMA. 


PANAMA ROAD LOAN.—In May, 1923, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morales placed a loan for the Government of Panama with New 
York bankers, amounting to $4,500,000 at 54 per cent annual interest 
to run for 30 years, and secured by the interest on the constitutional 
funds and the disposable portion of the annuity paid by the United 
States for the Panama Canal. The amortization begins during the 
first year with the payment of $33,500, increasing gradually in 
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proportion to the diminution of the interest up to 1944. From then 
on, the interest of the constitutional funds and the total of the canal 
annuity payments will be used for the payment of the interest and 
amortization. The bonds, which were dated June 1, 1923, were 
placed on the market at 974. The proceeds are to be used chiefly 


for highway construction. 
PARAGUAY. 


CUSTOMS RECEIPTS.—The customs receipts of Asuncién for the 
month of May amounted to 74,427.16 pesos gold and 5,224,580.98 
pesos legal currency, which gives a total of 8,395,922.27 pesos legal 
currency. According to the press, these are the largest customs 
receipts for Asuncién yet recorded for one month. 


PERU. 


BUDGET FOR SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS.—The Government has 
negotiated with a syndicate, under the direction of the Italian 
Bank, for a loan of Lp.400,000, which will be applied to street paving, 
an aqueduct and other sanitary improvements that will be made 
in the capital and the provinces. The text of this contract was 
published in The West Coast Leader, of Lima, Peru, on May 23, 1923. 


VENEZUELA. hg 


TREASURY RESERVE AND NATIONAL DEBT.—On April 15, 1923, 
the Treasury reserves amounted to 48,000,000 bolivars as compared 
to 34,695,655.73 bolivars on June 1, 1922. 

On December 31, 1922, the state of the national debt was as 
follows: 


National internal consolidated debt at 3 per cent annual interest: Bolivars. 
HiME CUCM A GLOW snes ees) mre Pras es Meeraen re, Sips Menta arrange tcaat oe 42, 436, 115. 43 
MTISCRTO Ge ee ESS ices ft 2 TEN IS SRR AO Ye eee 2, 098, 652. 50 
fbreasury, bonds: 200. abo Mr eens cata se : 349, 102. 13 
National debt at 3 per cent annual interest: 
Diplomatic conventions. v7 > soe Gate ues ge en oe eae ae ete ae a Se ADOT OIG 
Spanish Certinicates Hc << eee emote ote we cla a abies ae 1, 600. 00 
Diplomatic debt at 3 per cent annual interest, emission of 1905....-. 61, 491, 830. 00 
TECH PRE RC RELA eRe Ie Meter SsPcninye cn B-Ab = Seis ey ie ee ee Me 114, 803, 091. 67 


The amortizations and cancellations effected during the 14 years 
between January 1, 1909, and December 31, 1922, amounted to 
118,177,401.60 bolivars, and the payment of expenses and other 
debts connected with the national debt to 140,202,983.87 bolivars, 
distributed as follows: 


Bolivars. 
INICEKESU fen fh ae eye eo ce One eta Seg Sc eea NOE als UAV wage SE 67, 108, 789. 12 
ATOR aa donee! eth als Ve) Ne. OL SNE EN ERA LSE 77, 488, 525. 32 
; BOE ETISQEE) 1540s 2h tis BEI Ri eR ES BEL Paes fe kik ty ee es 1, 605, 669. 43 


(From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, E/ Universal, 
Caracas, May 26, 1923.) 
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CUSTOMHOUSE, CONSULAR, AND INTERNAL REVENUE.—According 
to the report presented by the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, 
as quoted in the Nuevo Diario for May 26, 1923, in 1922 the custom- 
house and consular revenue amounted to 34,814,727.10 bolivars 
as against 26,127,543.46 bolivars in 1921, and the internal revenue 
to 46,068,421.20 bolivars as against 39,178,353.68 bolivars in 1921. 





AOE 


BRAZIL. 


MEMBERS OF THE PERMANENT Court oF ArsiTrATION.—To fill 
the vacancies in the Brazilian representation on the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague caused by the deaths of Dr. 
Ulabdino do Amaral, Dr. Amaro Cavalcanti, and Dr. Ruy Barbosa, 
the President has appointed the following members: Dr. Alfredo 
Bernardes da Silva, professor of civil law in the Law School of Rio 
de Janeiro, formerly president of the Law Institute; Dr. Afranio de 
Mello Franco, president of the Brazilian duleodeca to the Fifth 
International Conference of American States, professor of inter- 
national law in the Law School of Minas Geraes at Bello Horizonte, 
and Minister of Public Works during the administration of President 
Wencesl4o Braz; and Dr. Manoel Pedro Villaboim, professor of 
administrative law in the Law School of Sado Paulo, formerly for 
some time a representative of Sao Paulo in the Federal House of 
Representatives. The fourth member of the Brazilian group is, as 
before, Dr. Clovis Bevilaqua. 


CHILE. 


INHERITANCE Tax.—Law No. 3929, which abrogates Law No. 
2982 of February, 1915, regulates the tax to be paid on gifts and 
assignments made because of death, establishing a rate of from 2 to 10 
per cent, according to the degree of relationship of the legatee to 
the legator and other classifications. The law also provides for 
certain exemptions, the valuation of property, and other measures 
necessary for the execution of the law. 

RECONSTRUCTION AFTER EARTHQUAKE.—By Law No. 3926, the 
sum of 3,500,000 pesos is appropriated to assist in the reconstruction 
of private buildings damaged or destroyed by the earthquake of 
last November, this sum to form the capital of an aid bank, which 
will be administered by the council of the Mortgage Credit Bank. 
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The bank is authorized to issue bonds for money to be loaned to 
residents of Atacama and Coquimbo, the total amount not to exceed 
15,000,000 pesos. Part of the service of these bonds will be met 
from the bank capital and the rest by the interest on the loans. 
Such loans will not be made for the erection or repair of any buildings 
which, in the judgment of the council of the Mortgage Credit Bank, 
do not conform to proper standards of hygiene and safety. 
EXPORTATION OF IRON AND ZINC.—By a presidential decree of 
April 4, 1923, the exportation of zinc and used iron is prohibited. 


CUBA. 


FisHING AND FORESTRY REGULATIONS.—Regulations for the preser- 
vation of fish in the waters of the Republic, and forestry regulations 
for the conservation and protection of the forests were recently 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, 
the complete text being published in the Gaceta Oficial for May 
28, 1923. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY THE BOUNDARY QUESTION.—A technical 
commission, composed of Dr. Moises Garcia Mella, Gustavo A. Diaz, 
and Dr. Ricardo Pérez Alfonseca, has been named to study the 
boundary question between the Dominican Republic and Haiti. 

MUNICIPAL TAX ON PROPERTY.—Since June 1, 1923, a municipal 
tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent of the appraised value has been levied 
on all lands situated within the city limits of Santo Domingo, and 
on any permanent improvements on these lands. This tax shall 
be paid annually in United States currency, or the equivalent in 
national money at the current rate of exchange. 


ECUADOR. 


CONSULAR SERVICE.—By executive decree of April 28, 1923, all 
Ecuadorian consuls are required to deposit in the Société de la 
Banque, or in one of its agencies, all fees received and to give an 
immediate account to the Minister of the Treasury. 


HONDURAS. 


CHANGES IN CUSTOMS TARIFFS.—By decree No. 82 of March 29, 
1923, the National Congress removed the basic customs duties from 
all automotive vehicles for a period of five years. The exemption 
covers spare parts and tires. Free entry for motor cycles was 
formerly granted upon application to the Minister of Finance. 
Motor cars have been exempt for some time eurouee executive 
order. (Consular report.) 
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MEXICO. 


AID TO HOUSING AssocraTIons.—A presidential decree issued in 
June grants exemption from taxes to members of the Postal Colony 
Society or other groups of employees or workers in the Federal 
District forming cooperative housing associations. The exemption 
is in force from September 1, 1923, to February 28, 1925. 

POWER COMMISSION.—A permanent consultative commission of five 
members called the Commission for Promotion and Control of the 
Power Generation Industry, under the Department of Agriculture 
and Promotion and that of Industry and Commerce, was created by 
a presidential resolution published in the Diario Oficial for June 2, 


1923. 
‘PERU. 


TAXES ON IMPORTED CATTLE.—By law No. 4574 a tax of Lp.3 
has been levied on every head of cattle imported, but a tax of only 
5 soles on cattle imported through the Department of Piura for that 
department. Pure-bred animals for breeding purposes will be 
imported free of charge. 

The proceeds of these taxes will be applied to the construction of 
a suitable building for cattle shows; the purchase of pure-bred cattle, 
to be acclimatized and sold to the cattle breeders at cost price; 
the establishment of experimental zootechnic stations; the upkeep 
of the microbiological laboratory and the development of sera 
and vaccines; and the establishment of a quarantine station at the 
port of Callao. 

SALVADOR. 

Srock BRANDING.—A decree was published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 4, 1923, to the effect that within two years from May 1, 1923, all 
cattle brands in the Republic must be changed to the plan known as 
‘Rational system of progressive numbers for stock marks or brands.” 

LEGAL MUSEUM.—A legal museum is to be formed in the library of 
the School of Jurisprudence and Social Sciences as an aid to its 
courses. The museum will contain documents, as far as possible 
originals, on different’ legal questions in civil and criminal courts. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FINANCIAL OFFICE.—A decree of May 9, 
1923, creates a financial office for the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion as a section of the general treasury, subject also to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. The revenues from various specified sources 
are to be collected and expended by the financial office, after authori- 
zation by the Ministry of Public Education, for the erection of school- | 
houses, the purchase of school supplies, and in general for the promo- 
tion of public instruction in all its branches. The decree provides that 
contracts for schoolhouse construction are to be let by public bid. 

FirE INSURANCE.—A decree of May 16, 1923, provided that the 
city of San Salvador be empowered to offer fire insurance at the 
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rate of 2 per cent in danger zones and 1 per cent in other places, 
the Republic guaranteeing a credit of 500,000 colones. Foreign com- 
panies which still wish to operate in the country at the same rate as 
above must each place a guaranty fund of not less than 500,000 
colones in one of the banks of the capital or acquire real property of 
equal value in the country. They will also be taxed a sufficient 
amount to maintain the fire company and other fire protection in the 
capital. 

AMENDMENT TO MINING , 1923, a decree was 
issued which inserts in article 12 of the Mining Code the words “of 
nitrates and salts of potassium”; and which changes article 13 to the 
following: ‘‘The mineral products of the nature of earth, such as 
siliceous stone, building stone, sand, clay, magnesium deposits, lime- 
stone and lime deposits of all kinds, and chloride of sodium belong 
to the owner of the land in which they are found.’ These substances 
were not before defined in the law. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND WIRELESS TELEPHONY.—A decree was 
issued on May 1, 1923, regulating the use of wireless telegraphy and 
telephony in Salvador. The Government reserves the exclusive 
right to maintain the necessary public stations in both services, but 
will grant concessions to individuals to operate within the prescribed 
regulations stations for scientific purposes or for pleasure. The full 
decree is published in the Diario Oficial of May 12, 1928. 








BRAZIL-ITALY. 


CONVENTION ON IMMIGRATION AND LABOR.—On May 26, 1923, the 
President signed the decree sanctioning the convention just named, 
which was signed in Rome on October 8, 1921, and ratifications of 
which were exchanged in the same city on March 7, 1923. The con- 
vention reserves the power to draw up a treaty on immigration and 
labor and for equal rights for the citizens of both countries in mat- 
ters pertaining to industrial accident laws, as well as methods for 
promoting immigration and the treatment of immigrant laborers. 
(Gazeta da Bolsa, June 4, 1923.) 

577 24—23—Bull. 2 
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OPIUM CONVENTION RATIFIED.—On April 26, 1923, the Provisional 
President of the Republic ratified the opium convention, signed at 
The Hague January 23, 1912. (Gaceta Oficial, May 19, 1923.) 


GUATEMALA-FRANCE. 


COMMERCIAL CONVENTION RATIFIED.—The commercial convention 
signed by plenipotentiaries of France and Guatemala on July 28, 
1922, in Guatemala City, was ratified by the President of Guatemala 
on April 30, 1923, after passage by the legislature on April 27. It 
was published in full in the Guatemalteco of May 7, 1923, and became 
effective on May 8, 1923. 


NICARAGUA-CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE.—The general treaty of peace and amity, the conventions 
for the establishment of an international Central American tribunal; 
the unification of protective laws for workmen and laborers; the 
limitation of armaments; the establishment of permanent Central 
American commissions; extradition; the preparation of projects 
of electoral legislation; the establishment of stations for agricultural 
experiments and animal industries; the reciprocal exchange of Cen- 
tral American students; and the practice of the liberal professions; 
and a declaration by the delegations of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica that the Spanish text of the treaties and 
conventions concluded in the conference of Central American affairs 
is the only official text, all signed by the plenipotentiaries of the five 
Republics of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, and 
Nicaragua, and the convention for the establishment of free trade 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of the four Republics of Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, and -Nicaragua, have been ratified by the 
President of the Republic, the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 
The first three were promulgated on March 15 and the others on 
March 16, 1923. (La Gaceta, April 25 and 30, May 7, 8, 9, 11, 18, 
16, 17, 19, 21, and 22, 1923.) <A protocol affecting the convention 
relative to the establishment of an International Central American 
Tribunal and a protocol concluded between the United States of 
America and the Republics of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica relative to the same tribunal were pub- — 
lished in La Gaceta May 23, 19238. 
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NatTIonAL INsTITUTE FoR Drar anp DumB Grris.—On May 25 
the National Institute for Deaf and Dumb Girls in Buenos Aires held 
a celebration in honor of the national holiday and of the visit of Sr. 
Oscar Scarone, director of the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb of 
Montevideo. Officials of the Department of Public Instruction were 
present, as well as the Uruguayan Minister, Sr. Daniel Mufioz. The 
first part of the program included the presentation of a medal by the 
Uruguayan educator to the principal of the Argentine school, Sefiora 
de Madrazo, commemorating the establishment along similar lines of 
a school for the deaf and dumb in Uruguay, this presentation being a 
tribute to the educational work of Sefiora de Madrazo for the deaf 
and dumb in Uruguay. Later, diplomas were given to girl gradu- 
ates, who upon entering the institution had not the power of speech, 
but after 8 years had learned to talk and were trained in some 


useful occupation. 
CHILE. 


TECHNICAL EVENING SCHOOL.—The students of civil engineering 
and mining of the University of Chile maintain an evening school for 
Santiago workers in which the following courses are taught: Elec- 
tricity, industrial chemistry, automobiles, construction, machinery, 
linear drawing, arithmetic, algebra, accounting, resistance of materials, 
and mechanics. 

KIGHTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF A NORMAL SCHOOL.—On June 15 
the José Abelardo Nifiez Normal School of Santiago celebrated the 
eighty-first anniversary of its founding. Its first principal was the 
celebrated Argentine educator, Sarmiento, then enjoying the hospi- 
tality of Chile. The present principal is Sr. Maximiliano Salas 
Marchant, who has worthily carried on the traditions of the school. 

PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL STUDENT FEDERATION.—On June 17 of 
this year Sr. Sergio Amunategui was elected president of the National 


Student Federation. 
COSTA RICA. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FOREIGN SERVICE SCHOOL OF GEORGETOWN 
Universiry.—The Gaceta Oficial, of May 24, 1923, publishes infor- 
mation concerning scholarships in the School of Foreign Service in 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. The courses cover 
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world trade, maritime transportation, political science and economy, 
international law, the diplomatic service, and the consular service. 
As was announced in the BuLietin, the University offers a four- 
year scholarship to a student from each of the Latin American 
Republics. 
ECUADOR. 


ScHoot map.—The school map of Ecuador prepared by Sr. Tufifio, 
which is being printed in Germany, according to late reports is 
already in press. This promises to be one of the best Ecuadorian 
school maps, owing to the careful tracing of the mountain ranges 
and hydrography of the country. The size will be 184 by 240 
centimeters. 

MEXICO. 


REGIONAL SCHOOL, SAN JUAN TEOTIHUACAN.—This school, already 
in operation for some time, will be officially inaugurated in September 
_by Sr. Ramon P. de Negri, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. Both 

children and adults work in the morning at practical agricultural 
tasks for which the teachers received instruction in the winter 
courses. (See page 237 of this issue.) 

Improved methods of making pottery are also taught, objects of 
this kind finding a ready sale among the tourists visiting the pyramids 
of San Juan Teotihuacan. Afternoons are devoted to the study of 
elementary subjects, including the history of the region from the 
earliest times, thus making the students acquainted with their own 
historical background. 

MEXICAN SCHOOL DRAWING DISCUSSED IN UNITED STATES.—Sr. 
Adolfo Best Maugard, chief of the school drawing bureau of the 
Department of Education, has been invited by the University of 
California to speak on the teaching of drawing in Mexican schools, 
especially in its relation to popular art. He also addressed the 
National Education Association of the United States at its meeting 
in June. 

FEDERAL AID TO StatTes.—According to a report by Sr. Torres 
Rivas, chief of the school division of the Federal Department of 
Education, the sum of 2,826,437 pesos was assigned in this year’s 
budget of the department to the maintenance of schools in the various 
States, but in some cases the amount allowed was increased. The 
number of schools thus maintained is 1,537. 

A large number of outline courses of study for children and adults 
has been distributed among teachers. 

The purpose of the normal schools has been altered so that it is 
now stated as follows: Normal schools should prepare teachers 
sound in body, sufficiently educated to teach, and with the ability 
necessary to make agricultural and industrial occupations the pivot 
of their instruction. 
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SECOND-CLASS NORMAL SCHOOL FOR INTERTOR.—Decree No. 22, of 
May 22, establishes an extra course in the public school of Aguadulce, 
comprising the studies of the first year of the normal school course. 
Previously those young people in the Provinces who wished to take 
up advanced studies had to come to the city of Panama to do so, but 
the school in Aguadulce will be easily accessible to residents of three 
Provinces. ‘ 

-SIX MONTHS’ FOREIGN STUDY FOR TEACHERS.—By Decree No. 24, 
1923, teachers of the national schools are permitted to have six 
months’ foreign study in their special subjects. They will be absent 
from their schools only three months, for which their salary will be 
paid as usual, as the rest of the time coincides with the vacation period. 
Teachers are to be advised one year in advance of their opportu- 
nity to go, so that they may make proper preparation. The Govern- 
ment has not provided funds for these study periods other than the 
advance of four months’ salary as traveling expenses. to be repaid 
later in small deductions from their salary. 


PARAGUAY. 


CLASSES IN GUARANi.—On June 1, 1923, the Gymnasio Paraguayo 
opened classes in Guarani, established under the auspices of the 
Association of Guarani Culture, recently founded. Members of the 
association, as well as others interested in the Guarani Indian lan- 
guage, may attend the classes. The association plans to form a 
library of works in the Guarani language and to hold regular meetings 
to plan for a literary competition in which prizes will be offered for 
the best Guarani works. 

Death or Don CLETO RomMERO.—On June 24, 1923, Don Cleto 
Romero, a well-known and beloved Paraguayan educator, died. He 
passed 30 years as professor of trigonometry and geometry in the 
National College, and in the latter years, as director of the school, he 
still continued to lecture to his classes. He filled the post of director 
of the office of engineers with honor, was the author of several books, 
and made the map of Paraguay now used in all the public schools of 
the country. 


PERU. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENTs.—Congress has 
approved a decree on the designation of students who will be educated 
at the expense of the Government in foreign countries, and the 
requirements which the aspirants must fulfill. The full text of this 
decree was published in the Diario Oficial for May 16, 1923. 
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PERUVIAN-ARGENTINE RECIPROCITY.—According to a resolution 
dictated by the National Council of Education, a school in Lima will 
be named ‘‘ Argentine Republic School No. 438,” and photographs 
of Manco Capac, Brigadier Pumacahua, Francisco Antonio de Zena, 
José Olaya, Marshal Ramén Castilla, Miguel Grau, and Francisco 
Bolognese, presented to the Peruvian Republic school in Buenos 
Aires, to reciprocate the tribute paid by Argentina, which has named 
some of her schools after the Hispanic American countries. 

GRANT OF LAND TO UNIVERSITY OF SAN Marcos.—By law 467 a 
grant of land, measuring 218,240 square meters, on Leguia Avenue, 
Lima, has been made to the University of San Marcos. 

HovusEs FOR TEACHERS.—The President of the Association of 
Teachers of Secondary Instruction has announced that the Govern- 
ment offers to build suitable detached houses on Mejia Avenue, in one 
of the best residential sections in Lima, to be sold to the teachers of 
the secondary schools on the installment plan. 


URUGUAY. 


PRACTICAL COURSE IN RADIOGRAPHY.—In the early part of June 
the director of the radiography section of the School of Medicine in 
Montevideo opened a course of weekly lectures on the following 
subjects: Radiography of the cranium, interpretation of X-ray plates, 
diagnosis by means of radiographs of affections of the cranium, and 
diagnosis by radiographs of diseases of the ear. 

LIBRARY CONNECTED WITH THE SECONDARY scHooLs.—lIn this 
library, which is connected with the secondary schools of Montevideo 
and contains more books for study and consultation than any other 
library in the Republic, 28,099 books were read or consulted during 
May, 1923, 14,984 of which were read at the library and 13,115 cir- 
culated. This library has recently received 3,000 new volumes on 
scientific, technical, and other subjects. 

TEACHERS’ LIBRARY.—The circulating section and reading room 
were attended during 1922 by the following readers and students: 
4,208 men, 5,994 women, 3,029 teachers, and 7,173 students, 14,089 
books having been read or consulted; and the children’s department 
was visited by 4,232 boys and 96 girls who read or consulted 4,337 
volumes. 

VENEZUELA. 


EpucatTion.—In the education section of the recent report pre- 
sented by the Minister of Instruction to Congress, he states that the 
Government has endeavored not only to promote education and open 
a wide field to scientific study by providing the Central University 
with competent professors and modern equipment, but to give great 
impetus to physical culture, which he believes will prove beneficial 
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to the progress of the country. He states, furthermore, that special 
attention will be given to branches of study connected with the 
exploitation of the country’s natural resources and agriculture, 
cattle raising, and mining, and recommends the establishment of 
good institutions for that purpose, the Federal Government having 
already taken steps preliminary to building an agricultural school in 
Caracas. 





ARGENTINA. 


ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS BENEFIT sociETY.—A group of Italian resi- 
dents of Argentina has formed an association to aid Italian immi- 
grants in medical, legal, professional, and other ways. The society 
received from the Government a grant of land in Buenos Aires on 
which to erect a building to house their offices and impoverished 
persons whom they repatriate. The corner stone of the building 
was laid in July and the edifice will be completed in two years. 


BOLIVIA. 


SCHOOL CHARITY FUND.—The principal of the private school for 
girls in the Sopocachi section of La Paz has started a voluntary 
monthly collection among the pupils for the purpose of collecting 
funds to help care for the foundlings in charge of the Child Welfare 
Society, the first remittance having been made in April of this year. 

HELP FOR POOR STUDENTS.—The principals of the schools and col- 
leges of Cochabamba have been authorized by the rector to organize 
societies to assist poor students who have not the necessary funds 
to finish their course. For this purpose voluntary collections will 
be made among the pupils. 


BRAZIL. 


Basy sHow.—Under the auspices of the Institute for the Protec- 
tion of Infancy in Ribeirao Preto, in the State of ‘Sao Paulo, due to 
the efforts of the director of the institution, a baby show was held on 
May 13 in which prizes were given to the best developed and most 
healthy babies. 

YELLOW FEVER DISAPPEARING IN Brazit.—In the month of May 
Dr. George H. Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Foundation, was 
a visitor in Rio de Janeiro where, as guest of honor of the Current 
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Events Club, he spoke of the campaign against yellow fever. He 
first traced the early stages of the battle before and after the discovery 
of the mosquito as the agent of transmission. He went on to say 
that the curve on the yellow-fever chart which showed the reduction 
in Rio de Janeiro of the disease from 1,000 cases to none, due to the 
efforts of Oswaldo Cruz, is one of the marvels in the history of public ° 
health work. The Brazilian Government has now decided to wipe 
out the last vestiges of the disease in Northern Brazil and he has no 
doubt of its entire success, in view of its accomplishments in Rio de 
Janeiro and Santos. 


CHILE. 


REFORM SCHOOL FoR Boys.—The report of the Santiago reform 
school for boys states that in the five years since it has been established 
11,149 boys have passed through its hands. In 1922 the farm con- 
nected with the school produced products which were sold for 10,563 
pesos, in addition to those used in the school, which were valued at 
4,875 pesos. 

SanT1aGo Potyciinic.—Two years ago a women’s society for 
the protection of workers established a clinic, which since that 
time has given much-appreciated medical and surgical care to workers 
and their families, under the supervision of specialists in surgery, 
affections of the eye, diseases of women and children, and other 
experts. Many hypodermic injections are given to patients needing 
such treatment. The number of patients visiting the clinic yearly is 
approximately 2,000. 

WORKERS’ HOUSING AT A NAVAL BASE.—El Mercurio of Santiago 
reported in June that it was expected that the plans of Captain 
Acevedo, commandant of the naval base at Talcahuano, for workers’ 
housing at that base would shortly become law, after some slight 
modifications of the bill as originally passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies. The plans include 238 houses, 2 schools, a building for 
the cooperative store, one for theatrical performances, lectures, and 
a library, water, lighting and sewer systems, roads and gardens. 

SCHOOL DENTAL CLINIc.—Supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of professors, instructors, and students in the Dental School of 
Santiago, a dental clinic for children was opened on June 23 and 
named in memory of Arturo Sierra, long an honored professor in 
that school. 

DELEGATES TO INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The Government 
of Chile sent as delegates to the Second American International 
Conference of Mutual Benefit Societies and Social Welfare, which met 
in Rio de Janeiro in July, Sr. M. L. Rocuant, Sr. Moisés Poblete 
Troncoso, Chief of the Labor Bureau and professor of Social Economy 
in the University of Chile, and Sr. Oscar Parrao, chief of the mutual 
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benefit and social welfare section of that bureau and secretary general 
of the Social Labor Congress. The delegates were especially com- 
missioned by the Minister of Industry to study social problems and 
their treatment in Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. 

WomeEN’s ANTITUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION.—This association, of 
which Sra. Ana Swinburn de Jordan, its founder, is president, is’ 
now more than 20 years old. Its purpose is not only to afford proper 
treatment to tuberculous patients in its two dispensaries and to care 
for them at home, but also to educate the public in regard to the 
prevention and treatment of tuberculosis. Doctor Villagra is giving 
a series of popular lectures to this end. 


COLOMBIA. 


LaBoRERS’ soctETy.—There has been organized, recently, in 
Bogota a laborers’ society (Circulo de Obreros), the object of which 
is to improve the economic, intellectual, and moral conditions of the 
laboring class. The society is organized in four sections, one section 
composed of workingmen, another of working women, the other 
two sections consisting of supporting members, both men and 
women. LEHach of these divisions is under the control of a board of 
directors. The following data are taken from the director’s report: 


Among the benefits the society has procured for its members is a savings account, 
where small deposits as low as 5 cents are received. With the funds thus collected 
and the donations of the supporting members, the society has purchased a large tract 
of land where it has built 96 houses, each one consisting of 3 rooms, hall and kitchen, 
with a garden 20 meters long. These homes rent for 2 pesos a month. 

At the cooperative stores articles and provisions can be purchased at cost price. 

There is also a mutual aid fund for sickness, in which the laborer makes a deposit 
of 5 cents a week, receiving during an illness 30 cents per day for a period of 3 months. 

On the death of a member, a fund is raised to cover the funeral expenses, each 
member contributing 10 cents. 

An employment bureau is maintained to help the men obtain work. 

The society takes an active interest in developing education amongst young people, 
and has established several schools, both day and evening. School restaurants have 
been provided where, for 2 cents a day, the children are served breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner. Night classes are held for young men, and they are encouraged to 
improve themselves intellectually, both by study and by conversation with 
well-educated persons. 

One of the fundamental things for improving conditions among the laboring class 
is educating and instructing the women along proper lines. With this purpose in 
view, girls over 14 years are taught domestic science, farming, dairy work, and poultry 
raising, as well as book work. 

Moreover, there are classes in music and declamation, drill for the children’s bat- 
talion, lectures on Sundays for adults, a circulating library, and a bulletin published 
by the society. 

Ladies interested in welfare work hold receptions in their homes on Sundays for 
young men and women, so they may become acquainted under proper conditions. 
Through the ‘‘caja dotal,’”’ or marriage fund, young couples desiring to marry are 
provided with the necessary means to enable them to start housekeeping. 
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San Vicente Hosprrat iv Mepeviin.—A well planned hospital 
is under construction in the city of Medellin, with accommodations 
for 500 patients. The total cost of the buildings, which will occupy. 
an area of 130,000 meters, is estimated at 1,000,000 pesos. 

NationaL Rep Cross ciinic.—A series of lectures is being devel- 
oped at the clinic in Bogota. One on child welfare is delivered 
every Wednesday. On Fridays a course in nursing is given, having a 
regular attendance of 12 pupils, who are taught general anatomy 
and physiology. They are also being instructed in first aid to the 
injured and in the performance of minor operations, such as a nurse 
might be called upon to perform. In the near future these volun- 
tary nurses will compose the first center of nurses of the Colombian 
Red Cross. Lectures for men are given on Saturday of every week. 


COSTA RICA. 


HomaceE To CLrara Barton.—On June 2, 1923, the Costa Rican 
Red Cross held a civic celebration in San José in honor of the memory 
of Clara Barton, a founder of the American Red Cross and president of 
that society from 1881 to 1905. The exercises were attended by the 
President of the Republic, cabinet ministers and other officials, 
delegations from the sanitary brigade of the Red Cross, the Junior 
Red Cross, and various schools. The ceremonies included the play- 
ing of the national anthem, the marking of the Clara Barton tree 
addresses, and the singing of the Red Cross hymn. 


CUBA. 


Cuitp Hygiene Instirurr.—The inauguration of the Child 
Hygiene Institute, which was established for the purpose of giving 
free medical treatment and instruction in modern methods of the 
care of women and children took place at the end of June in Santiago 
de Cuba. 

PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC FOR WOMEN.—The modern building intended 
for the San José Psychiatric Clinie for women is nearing completion. 
It is near La Esperanza sanatorium in Habana. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


REFoRM scHOOL.—The judicial authorities in Santo Domingo 
plan to establish a reform school for minors in one of the buildings 
of the national penitentiary of Nigua. 

Home FOR THE AGED.—In Santiago the Asilo San Rafael, a home 
for old people of both sexes, has been opened, with accommodations 
for 20 women and 10 men. The funds necessary to maintain this 
asylum will be obtained through collections made by the ladies who 
compose the board. 
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REGULATIONS FORBIDDING BEGGING IN THE STREETS.—The Munici- 
pality of Santiago has issued regulations by which begging is 
forbidden within the city limits. Persons desiring help should 
register at the health office as beggars, and such persons will be 
obliged to remain secluded in the asylum to be opened by the health 
department. This asylum will be maintained by contributions from 
charity associations. 

ECUADOR. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES.—The training school for nurses, 
founded in Guayaquil by the society “José Joaquin de Olmedo,”’ 
was opened on June 1 under the direction of Dr. Juan B. Arzube 
Cordero. The tuition is free, and at the end of the course, which is 
both practical and theoretical, the society will award diplomas. 

EcuaporiaAn Rep Cross.—On April 10, 1928, the international 
committee of the Red Cross gave official recognition to the Ecuadorian 
Red Cross, founded November 14, 1910, as a new member of the 
international organization. The Quito Chapter proposes to open a 
dispensary, which will have in connection with it a corps of visiting 
nurses, to aid poor families and teach them hygienic living. The 
training course for nurses, already started by Dr. Isidro Ayora, 
will be under the direction of a registered trained nurse from the 
United States. Many society ladies of Quito have enrolled in these 
courses to receive the practical and theoretical training for nurses. 
The members of the society which maintains the child health center 
have also expressed their desire to take this training in cooperation 
with the Red Cross. 

TREATMENT OF LEPROSY.—Of the 150 lepers in the Lazaretto at 
Pifo who have been treated by Dr. Gualberto Arcos with chaulmoogra 
oil, 40 are said to have been cured; after certain bacteriological 
examinations, if all signs of the Hansen microbe have disappeared, 
they will be dismissed from the hospital. Dr. Arcos has published 
several reports on this subject. 3 

Sprorts.—A marathon race has been run in Quito for the first 
time, this difficult feat being accomplished by Alberto J. Jaramillo, 
a young Ecuadorian. ‘There is said to be no record of this distance, 
42.750 kilometers, ever having been run at so great an altitude as 
Quito’s, 2,800 meters above sea level. 


GUATEMALA. 


PRESIDENT OF Upper Heattu Councit.—Dr. José Azurdia, who 
has returned to Guatemala after 15 years’ stay in England, has been 
appointed president of the upper health council. 
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HEALTH CAMPAIGNS.—In spite of the fact that up to June 16 there 
had been no case of yellow fever in Mexico this year, the Department 
of Public Health is continuing its preventive measures with unabated 
zeal. Three Mexican physicians are studying yellow fever micro- 
biology under Dr. Noguchi of the International Health Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

A course for sanitary inspectors was given in Vera Cruz in June, 
under Dr. E. T. Baughn, chief of port sanitary service, Sr. Manuel 
Macias, one of the veterans in the fight against yellow fever, and Sr. 
Gabriel Garzén Sosa, who studied in the public health school of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The Upper Council of Public Health has launched an intensive 
campaign against cancer, a disease which the council states is causing 
an increasing number of deaths in Mexico. 

The International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundatiest has 
promised its cooperation in a campaign against hookworm, having 
sent an expert to make a preliminary survey on which the later work 
will be based. 

PRISON CONFERENCE—At the invitation of Sr. Celestino Gasca, 
Governor of the Federal District, representatives of the States and 
other interested persons were invited to convene in Mexico City from 
August 25 to 31 for a discussion of the prison system. The committee 
on arrangements was as follows: Sr. Lic. Medellin Astos, chairman, 
Dr. José Torres Torija, Sr. Lic. Tedfilo Olea y Leyva, Col. Teodoro E. 
Villegas, and Prof. David Pablo Boder. 

SocIOLOGICAL socieTy.—At its first meeting in Mexico City on 
June 26, the Mexican Sociological Society elected the following 
officers: Hoadtann president, Sr. René Worms; president, Sr. Lic. 
Aritonio Caso, professor of philosophy in the National University; 
first vice aoe Sr. Emilio Rabasa; second vice president, Sr. 
Ezequiel A. Chavez; and secretary general, Sr. Lic. Luis Chico y 
Goerne. 

Pan AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN.— 
The first convention of the Mexican section of the league was held in 
May, with an enthusiastic attendance from all parts of the Republic. 
According to the reports of the delegates, 75 per cent of Mexican 
women support or contribute to the support of their homes. Sr. 
Ramon P. de Negri, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, said to some 
of the delegates who called upon him: 

The sentiment of social elevation and human progress belongs to woman equally 
with man. Therefore sympathetic approval is due the women who in our time 


(still overcast with the shadows of tremendous spiritual and economic slavery) have 
launched such a movement as this convention of women, opening new breaches 
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through which the woman of the future, free from present impediments, may make 
her way * * *, After all, human beings have a right to liberty. 
(The BuLLETIN hopes to give later a more extended notice of this 
conference.) 
PANAMA. 


NaTIoNAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF WoOMEN.— 
This organization, which is the national branch of the Pan American 
League for the Advancement of Women, is working for general social 
welfare, its most immediate aims being to furnish 500 hungry school 
children with breakfast; to be represented on the board of motion- 
picture censors; and through its special commission, to urge upon 
the Government the establishment of a juvenile court. 

The Association has proposed the calling of a women’s conference 
in Panama City on October 12, 1923, to promote closer relations 
among the women of the American continents. ‘s 


PARAGUAY. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION SENDS Dr. Stropr.—During the latter 
part of June, 1923, Dr. George Strode, bacteriologist of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, arrived in Asuncién to direct the antihookworm 
campaign throughout Paraguay. 

Junior Rep Cross.—Upon the suggestion of the president of the 
central committee of the Paraguayan Red Cross, the Junior Red Cross 
was founded in the latter part of June with the cooperation of the 
school authorities. The new institution will teach children health 
habits, the ideal of peace, a better understanding of the duties of 
solidarity, mutual aid and respect between young people in Paraguay 
and in other nations. 

Concepcion Rep Cross.—A group of ranch-owners, merchants, 
women, and girls of Concepcién donated a sum of money to the Red 
Cross for its use. 


URUGUAY. 


Urueuayan Rep Cross.—The Red Cross Central Committee has 
approved the foundation of the Rocha branch, which was opened on 
June 1, 1923. 


VENEZUELA. 


GENERAL RED Cross Ciinic.—The activities of the general 
venereal clinic in Caracas, from the date of its establishment about 
three and one-half years ago, up to April 30 included the treatment of 
10,846 patients and application of 7,124 injections of different kinds. 





ARGENTINA. 


ARGENTINE INDEPENDENCE Day.—National Independence Day, 
May 25, was celebrated all over the country and in the Argentine 
diplomatic posts or wherever Argentinians are found abroad, with 
great enthusiasm. ‘The program followed in Buenos Aires included a 
parade reviewed by the President, school exercises, illumination of 
the city at night, a Te Deum sung in the church and attended by the 
Congress, and many other manifestations of patriotism. This was the 
one hundred and thirteenth anniversary of Argentine Independence. 


BOLIVIA. 


REPAIR OF SIDEWALKS.—By order of the municipality of La Paz all 
property owners in the city are obliged to repair the sidewalks in front 
of their respective houses. 

AVIATION SCHOOL.—The Government proposes to open an aviation 
school in Cochabamba. 

New weexty.— New Era”’ is the name of a new weekly illustrated 
magazine, published in La Paz. The first number appeared last 
May. 

NEW MEMBER OF LA Paz Grocrapuic Socrrry.—Dr. Alberto de 
Villegas has been received as an active member of the Geographic 
Society of La Paz. Doctor Villegas also belongs to the Society of 
Americanists of Paris, being the only Bolivian member of that 


institution. 
BRAZIL. 


EmBassy IN JAPAN.—By a decree of April 30, 1923, President 
Bernardes elevated the Brazilian legation in Japan to the rank of 


embassy. 
COSTA RICA. 


BENAVENTE.—Sr. Jacinto Benavente, the famous Spanish dramatist 
and author, arrived in Costa Rica with his theatrical company the 
latter part of June, and was most cordially received. 


CUBA. 


MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF History.—On June 14, 
1923, a public reception was held at the National Academy of History 
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in Habana, in honor of Don Joaquin Llaverias y Martinez, director 
of the national archives and noted historian, who was elected member 
of the academy. 

ECUADOR. 


Visit or AMERICAN BATTLESHIP.—In May of the present year 
Rear Admiral Cole, United States Navy, arrived in Guayaquil aboard 
the cruiser Birmingham on a visit. Rear Admiral Cole and the officers 
of the Birmingham received many attentions from the governor of 
the province and were entertained both in Guayaquil and Quito by 
the American colony. 

TECHNICAL COMMISSION TO STUDY THE PicuincHA.—The Minister 
of Public Instruction has named a commission to make a geological, 
meteorological, and topographical study of the volcano of Mount 
Pichincha. 


GUATEMALA. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION EXPEDITION IN GUATEMALA.—An expedi- 
tion from the Carnegie Institution, which left New Orleans in Febru- 
ary, 1923, for certain Maya cities in the Department of Petén, 
Guatemala, returned late in May. It was the purpose of the expe- 
dition to determine accurately the geographic positions by latitude 
and longitude and the altitudes of these cities. The scientists have 
also mapped the Peninsula of Tayasal and the surrounding lake region 
and have determined magnetic variations at various points. The 
personnel of the expedition consisted of Mr. Oliver Ricketson, jr., 
Mr. W. A. Love of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of the 
institution, and Mr. Jerome O. Kilmartin of the United States 
Geological Survey. Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, in charge of the field 
work of the institution in Middle American archeology, has also been 
in Guatemala, though working in another section of the country. 


MEXICO. 


CENTENARY OF NationAL Mustum.—The National Museum is 
preparing to celebrate on March 18, 1925, the centenary of its 
foundation by Don Guadalupe Victoria, first President of the Republic. 

DEATH OF GENERAL TERRAZAS.—Gen. Luis Terrazas, three times 
Governor of the State of Chihuahua, who was said to be at one time 
owner of more than half the land in the State, died June 15, 1923, at 
the age of 95 years. 


PANAMA. 


InsTiITUTE FOR ReEsEARCH IN TROPICAL AmERICA.—Professor 
Hitchcock of the Institute for Research in Tropical America recently 
spent several days in Panama to investigate places of interest to 
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scientists, as the institute considers that the conditions are unusually 
favorable for the development of biological research in Panama. 
One is the island of Barro Colorado in Gattin Lake, recently set aside 
by the Canal Zone Governor for scientific purposes. It is covered 
with forest and contains about 3,000 acres, rising to an altitude of 
537 feet. It is 14 miles from the station of Frijoles on the Panama 
Railroad. The institute is desirous of building a field station here 
for visiting scientists. 

A tract of land on the bay near the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
has recently been set aside for a marine biological laboratory by 


President Porras. 
PERU. 


TRIBUTE TO Dr. JUAN DE Dios SALAZAR Y OyarzABAL.—On May 
31, Dr. J. de Dios Salazar y Oyarzabal, deputy from Huancané and 
envoy extraordinary to the centennial celebration in Brazil, was 
buried in Lima with all the honors due a minister of state. 






KN, 


‘SUBJECT NATTER OF CONSULAR REPIRTO 


REPORTS RECEIVED TO JULY 1, 1923. 




















Subject. Date. Author. 
' 
ARGENTINA. 
1923. 
Argentine import duty on leather gloves............--..-------- May 4 | W. Henry Robertson, consul 
general at Buenos Aires. 
Cereal prices, week ending May 3, 1923...............-.--------- May 11 Do. 
Destination of Argentina’s principal exports from Jan. 1 to May May 14 Do. 
3, 1923. 
Presidential message to Congress on May 7, 1923.........-.------ Weg aes Do, 
Reduction of Buenos Aires tramway fares.........-------------- Beem _Do. 
Six new lighting plants in Cordoba................----.--------- May 15| Wilbert L. Bonney, consul at 
Rosario. 
BRAZIL. 
Estimate of 1923-24 Brazilian sugar crop.........-...------------ May 15 a H. Bevan, consul at 
a. 
Movements of vessels and freight at Recife, week ending May 16, | May 18 | C. R. Cameron, consul at 
1923. Pernambuco. 
Opening date of the International Mutual Welfare Congress post- | May 20} A. Gaulin, consul general at 
poned until July 15, 1923. Rio de Janeiro. 
Report on general SONATE LOTS 10 ES) ee ARAM OMe oan May 22 aed H. Pickerell, consul at 
ara. 
Declared exports from Rio de Janeiro to the United States during | May 23 | A. Gaulin. 
the first four months of 1923. 
Report on mineral deposits and industries (manganese)......... May 24 Do. 
CHILE./ 
Clothing factory for Antofagasta................----------+----+- May 1] BenC. Matthews, vice consul 
: cf F f at Antofagasta. 
Exports from Antofagasta during April, 1923.................--- May 2 0. ! 
Commerce of Tarapaca for April, 1923..........-.-.-----+--+++-- May 7 | Richard P. Butrick, vice con- 
sul at Iquique. 
Imports at Antofagasta during Apml, 1923........-...-.--------- May 8/ Ben C. Matthews. 
Summary of Chilean imports an exports for calendar year 1922.| May 15 | C. F. Deichman, consul gen- 
eral-at Valparaiso. 
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Reports received to July 1, 1928—Continued. 





Subject. \ 





COLOMBIA. 
Increase in Colombian import tariff. ..-..----.....--.-.------.---- 
Report on commerce and industries for March, 1923....-....-... 


Report on commerce and industries for April, 1923.........---.- 
Laws and regulations regarding motor vehicles in Colombia....- 


COSTA RICA. 
April report on commerce and industr’es........-.-.------- aS 
IPRA ROS Ma ODE) IRNED 665 SasceSobeeoabeenpoosonaesesconamcor 


Market for photographic supplies.....-.-.-....-.---------------- 
Tax on foreign bills of exchampe..-..-...-.....------------------ 


CUBA. 
Cupanpmarkei ton athletic) ZO0dSeese sate c-ta)-1-\)-1)s)e)= eniseeeinieer oa =i 
MEW putaye yMavolemM ER Se Soe Bee aan poonaae osereosboco ScSceoouae 
Report on commerce and industries for May, 1923..-.-...-.-.-.- 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Annual report on the commerce and industries for the year 1922. 


Agitation for American Chamber of Commerce in the Republic. - 
Prospective development of the Republic’s fisheries-............ 


ECUADOR. 
General economic review of Ecuador during 1922.............-.- 


March report on commerce and industries.....-......----------- 
Ponto Olnyaraiuo] a evalrOan dec ante semeeye aa cinialete|ajaleltelnoe stato en 


GUATEMALA. 

April, 1923, report on commerce and industries.........-.-...--- 
Annual report on commerce and industries for the year 1922._..- 
NICARAGUA. 

Development of pine area in Nicaragua..........-..----..------- 
Exports of bananas from Nicaragua............---..-.-+-------- 
PANAMA. 

Compilation of tables showing imports and exports for 1922...... 
Excerpts from the April report on commerce and industries-.... 
SALVADOR. 

New municipal market in San Salvador.........-..-.-....--.-.- 
Reforming article 318 of the commercial code. -.......-.-.-.-.-.- 
VENEZUELA. 

Exportation of coffee and cacao through the port of La Guaira for 


ae 
Coffee shipments from Maracaibo for April and May, 1923....... 





Date. 


1923. 


May 
May 


May 
June 


May 
May 


May 
June 


May 
June 


June 


Mar. 


May 
May 


May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


May 


5 


9 
10 


ID 


14 


19 
28 


14 
18 


18 


30 
31 





Author. 


Maurice L. Stafford consu 
at Barranquilla. 
Leroy R. Sawyer, consul at 
Cartagena. 
D 


0. 
Maurice I.. Stafford. 


Henry S. Waterman, consul 
at San José. 
John James Meily, consul at 
Port Limon. 
Henry 8. Waterman. 
Do, 


Carlton Bailey Hurst, consul 
general at Habana: 

Charles Forman, consul] at 
Nueva Gerona. 

Wu. A. Smale, vice consul at 
Mantanzas. 


Charles Bridgham Hosmer, 

consul at Santo Domingo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Frederick W. Goding, consul 


general at Guayaquil. 
Do. 
Do. 


Arthur C. Frost, consul at 
poeta City. 
0. 


William W. Heard, consul at 
plactelds: 
0. 


George Orr, consul at Pan- 
ama City. 
Do. 


Lynn W. Franklin, consul at 
oon Salvador. 
0. 


Thomas W. Voetter, consul 
at Caracas. 

John O. Sanders, consulfat 
Maracaibo. 
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PuBLIcATIONS ADDED TO THE CoLuMBUS MremortiAL LIBRARY DURING APRIL, 1923. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Anuario del comercio exterior de Ja Reptblica Argentina. Afios 1918-1919-1920. 
Direccién General de Estadistica de la Nacién. Buenos Aires, Tall. Graf. 
de L. J. Rosso y Cfa., 1922. xxxi, 733 p. 4°. 

Arte y ciencia. (Segunda edicién.) Apropésito de la conferencia dada por el Dr. 
Antonio Caso (Embajador Mejicano) en el consejo nacional de mujeres, el 17 de 
setiembre de 1921. Buenos Aires, Imprenta ‘‘San Martin,” 1922. 20 p. 12°. 

Campafia contra la uncinariasis en la Provincia de Corrientes. Por A. Bachmann. 
Publicado en los Anales del Departamento Nacional de Higiene en el No. 3, 
volumen xxviii. Buenos Aires, A. Pedemonte, 1922. illus.map. 25p. 8°. 

Epidemiologia y profilaxis de la anquilostomiasis en Corrientes. Por el Dr. Alois 
Bachmann. Publicado en la Revista de la Asociacién Médica Argentina. Vol. 
XXxXVv-mayo-junio de 1922. Buenos Aires, ‘‘Las Ciencias,” 1922. 11 p. 12°. 

Informe sobre las operaciones del afio 1921. Buenos Aires, Banco Hipotecario 
Naciénal, 1922. 50p. 8°. 

Same in French. 

Martin Fierro. An epic of the Argentine. By Henry A. Holmes, Ph. D. New York, 
Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, 1923. 1838, (5) p. 12°. 

Memoria general del primer congreso nacional de vialidad. Realizado en la ciudad 
de Buenos Aires en el mes de mayo de 1922. Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos 
Argentinos, L. J. Rosso y Cfa., 1923. illus. 405 p. 4°. 

Nuevo cédigo penal. Conferencias pronunciadas en la facultad de derecho y ciencias 
sociales de la universidad de Cérdoba, durante el mes de octubre de 1922 a solicitud 
de sus autoridades. Por Julio Herrera. Cérdoba, 1922. 142, (2) p. 12°. 

Profilaxis del paludismo. Porel Dr. A. Bachmann. Publicado en La Prensa Médica 
Argentina el 10 de noviembre de 1922. Buenos Aires, ‘‘Las Ciencias,” 1922. 
16 Dis. 

Tail of the hemisphere Chile and Argentina. By Frank G. Carpenter, Litt. D. 
F. R. G. S. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Company, 1923. pls. 
illus. maps. xiv, 298 p. 8°. 

Vacuna antidiftérica. Por el Dr. Alois Bachmann y J. M. de la Barrera. Publicado 
en La Prensa Médica Argentina el 20 de noviembre de 1922. Buenos Aires, 
“Las Ciencias,’ 1922. 7p. 8°. 





BOLIVIA. 


Anuario legislativo de 1921-1922. Compilado por Augustin de Rada. La Paz, Lit. 
e Imprentas Unidas, 1922. v, 220p. 8°. 

Informes de comisiones de la h. c4mara de diputados 1921-1922. La Paz, Lit. e 
Imprentas Unidas, 1922. 576, xxxivp. 4°. 

Mensaje del presidente constitucional de la reptiblica al congreso nacional de 1922, 
La Paz, Lit. e Imprentas Unidas, 1922. 68 p. 8°. 

Proyectos de leyes de la h. cAmara de diputados 1921-1922. La Paz, Lit. e Imprentas 
Unidas, 1922. 509, lip. 4°. 

Redactor de la h. cAmara de diputados. Legislatura ordinaria y extraordinaria 1921— 
22. Tomo 1-8. La Paz, Lit. e Imprentas Unidas ‘‘Moderna-Boliviana,”’ 1922. 
4°, 8 vols. 
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Proyectos e informes de la h. cimara de senadores. Legislatura de 1921-1922. La 
Paz, Lit. e Imprentas Unidas, 1922. 3438, xp. 4°. 

Proyectos e informes del h. congreso nacional. Legislatura de 1921-1922. La Paz, 
Lit. e Imprentas Unidas, 1922. 28p. 4°. 

Redactor de la cA4mara de senadores 1921-1922. Sesiones ordinarias y extraordi- 
narias. Tomo 1-5. La Paz, Lit. e Imprentas Unidas, 1922. 4°. 6 vols. 
Redactor del h. congreso nacional. Legislatura ordinaria y extraordinaria de 1921- 

1922. La Paz, Lit. e Imprentas Unidas, 1922. 300, vip. 4°. 


BRAZIL, 


Mensagem do gobernador del estado lida ao installar-se a 2° sessio da 11* legislatura 
do congresso legislativo de Pernambuco aos 6 de marco de 1923. Pernambuco, 
Jornal do Commercio, 1923. 48 p. 4°. 

Que se deve ler. Vade-mecum bibliographico. Por Domingos de Castro Perdigio. 
Luiz do Maranhio, Imprensa official, 1922. 348, vip. 16°. 


CHILE. 


Estudio de polftica comercial Chilena e historia econémica nacional. Por Daniel 
Martner. Tomo 1-2. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 1923. 4°. 
2 vols. 
COLOMBIA. 


Boca de Ceniza and Magdalena river to Barranquilla, Colombia, South America. 
Report and recommendations, with estimates and plans for opening and main- 
taining a navigable channel between the Caribbean Sea and the Magdalena 
river. By Black, McKenny and Steward, Engineers. Presented to the Com- 
paiiia Colombiana de las Bacas de Ceniza and Messrs. Brown Brothers and 
Company. Washington, D. C. 1921. map. pls. 22 p. 8°. 

Same in Spanish. 

Informe del Secretaria de Hacienda del Departamento del Valle del Cauca, 1922. 
Cali, Tip. Moderna, 1923. 91p. 8°. 

Liquidacién general de los presupuestos nacionales de rentas, gastos y crédito piiblico 
para el afio fiscal de 1° de enero a 31 de diciembre de 1923. Bogota, Imprenta 
Nacional, 1923. x, 170, (1) p. 4°. 





COSTA RICA. 


Bosquejds. Por M. Gamez Monge. San José, Imprenta Maria v. de Lines, 1923. 
56, (3) p. 4°. 

Recopilacién de las leyes vigentes en la Reptiblica de Costa Rica sobre la entrada de 
los extranjeros al pais, su residencia en él y su expulsién asi como sobre todos 
sus deberes y derechos, 1922. San José, Imprenta Nacional, 1922. 29 p. 12°. 

Sugestiones. Por M. Gamez Monge. San José, Imprenta Nacional, 1920. 11 p. 
4°, 

CUBA. 


Camara de representantes. Decimo periodo congresional. Memoria de los trabajos 
realizados durante las cuarto legislaturas ordinarias y la extraordinaria del decimo 
periodo congresional, comprendido del cuarto de abril de mil novecientos veinte 
y uno al dos de abril de mil novecientos veinte y tres. Tomo 10. Habana, 
Imprenta y Papeleria de Rambla, Bouza y Ca., 1923. 1726p. 4°. 

Elecciédn presidencial en Cuba. Por Vicente Pardo Suarez. Habana, Imprenta y 
Papeleria de Rambla, Bouza y Ca., 1923. 298 p. 8°. 
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ECUADOR. 


Casual wanderings in Ecuador. By Blair Niles. Photographs by Robert L. Niles, 
Jr. New York and London, by The Century Co., 1923. front. pls. illus. x, 249 
ee te 

Ecos del alma. Himnosi poemasa la patria. Por Gonzalo Llona. Guayaquil, Imp. 
La Reforma, 1921. 142, (2) p. 8°. 

Informe del sefior presidente de la sociedad nacional de agricultura a la junta ordinaria 
de 6 de febrero de 1923. Quito, Tip. y Encuad. de la ‘‘Prensa Catédlica,’’ 1923. 
Pallas OWN cite 

GUATEMALA. 

Between two continents; notes from a journey in Central America, 1920. By H.R. H. 
Prince William of Sweden. London, Eveleigh Nash and Grayson, Limited. 
1922. pls. illus. xvii, 246 p. 8°. 

Discurso del Doctor Lorenzo Montftiar. Prdlogo escrito por Rafael Montifar. Edicién 
ordenada por el ministerio de instruccién publica, con motivo del centenario del 
nacimiento del autor. Guatemala, Impreso en los Talleres Sanchez & De Guise, 


1923. xx, 298 p. 8°. 
HAITI. 


Data on the physical features and political, financial, and economic conditions of the 
republic of Haiti. American High Commissioner, April, 1923. maps. 8p. 4°. 


HONDURAS. 


Memoria del secretario de estado en el despacho de fomento, obras publicas y agricul- 
tura 1921-1922. Tegucigalpa, Tip. Nacional [1923]. pls. 48 p. 4°. 

Memoria del secretario de estado en el despacho de gobernacién y ahs 1921-1922. 
Tegucigalpa, Tip. Nacional, 1923. 14 p. 4°. 

Memoria del secretario de estado en el despacho de relaciones exteriores, 1921-1922. 
Tegucigalpa, Tip. Nacional, 1923. 27 p. 4°. 

Mensaje dirigido al Congreso Nacional en la inauguracién de sus sesiones de 1923. 
Tegucigalpa, Tip. Nacional, 1923. 22p. 4°. 


MEXICO. 


Almanaque para el afio de 1923. Departamento de salubridad publica. México, 
Compafiia Editora Actualidades, S. A., 1923. illus. 96 p. 8°. 

Final report on the control of yellow fever, in Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. By M. E. 
Connor, 1922. p. 487-496. Reprinted from The Journal of Tropical Medicine, 
Vol. II, No. 6, November, 1922. 8°. 

Ley de hevioada del estado de Nuevo Leon. Ley de ingresos del estado. Ley de 
egresos del estado. Ley de hacienda municipal. Ley de deudores morosos y 
decretos relativos. Edicién oficial. Monterrey, Imprenta del Gobierno, 1923. 
4°, pamp. 

Ley general de ingresos y presupuesto de egresos del estado de fo afio fiscal de 
1923. Culiacan, Imprenta del Gobierno del Estado, 1922. viii, 165, (3) p. 8°. 

Memoria de gobernador constitucional del estado de Nuevo Leon del 30 de junio de 
1917 al 3 de octubre de 1919. Monterrey, Imprenta del Gobierno, 1921. xlvilii, 
692 p. 4°. 

Outline of Mexican popular arts and crafts. By Katherine Anne Porter. [Los 
Angeles, Young & McCallister, Inc. 1922.] pls. 56 p. 8°. 

Resefia de una excursién a Orizaba para colocar una placa conmemorativa del quin- 
cuagenario del ferrocarril Mexicano. Por el sefior Ing. Gabriel M. Oropesa. 
Resefia de los trabajos llevados a cabo por la asociaciédn durante el aio social de 
1922-1923. Alocucién pronunciada por el sefior Ing. Lorenzo Pérez Castro. 
Mexico, Asociacién de Ingenieros y Arquitectos de Mexico, 1923. pls. 38, (1) 
Puss. 
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NICARAGUA. 


Memoria del secretario de fomento y obras ptiblicas, beneficencia y gracia, 1922, 
Managua, Tip. y Encuad. Nacionales, 1922. iv, 462p. 4°. 


PARAGUAY. 


Memoria de la intendencia municipal correspondiente al ejercicio 1921. Asuncidén, 
Imprenta Trujillo, 1922. lll p. 4°. 


PERU, 


Cuzco, Lake Titicaca, La Paz. The land of the Incas. Descriptive of a journey 
through Southern Peru and Bolivia, via the lines of the Southern Railway and 
Navigation of Lake Titicaca. Lima, Issued by The Peruvian Corporation. illus. 
9220)" 27,4) ps 82: 

Memoria que presenta la cAmara sindical a la junta general de 27 de marzo de 1923. 
Bolsa Comercial de Lima. Lima, Imprenta Torres Aguirre, 1923. tables. 26 

Lunas 
SALVADOR. 


Manifiesto leido por el sefior Dr. don Alfonso Quifionez-Molina ante el congreso nacional 
en el acto de hacerse cargo de la presidencia de la reptiblica. San Salvador, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1923. 32 p. 8°. 


UNITED STATES, 


Annals of the association of American geographers. Volume XII, 1922. Storrs, 
Conn. Published by the¥Association, [1923]. 165, (3) p. 4°. 

Annual report of the secretary of the treasury on the state of the finances for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. With appendices. Washington, Treasury 
Department, 1923. xxii[976 p. 8°. 

Blind in the United States 1920. Washington, Bureau of the’Census,[{1923. 88p. 4°. 

Cotton production and distribution season of 1921-22. Washington, Bureau of the 
Census, 1923. 128p. 8°. 

Educational directory 1922-1923. Washington, Bureau of Education, 1923. 179 p. 
Sie= 

Increase of population in the United States 1910-1920. A study of changes in the 
population of divisions, states, counties, and rural and urban areas, and in sex, 
color, and nativity, at the fourteenth census. By William 8. Rossiter. Census 
monographs I. Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1922. 255 p. 4°. 

List of American doctoral dissertations printed in 1921. Washington, Library of 
Congress, 1923. 252p. 8°. 

Malaria and the engineer. A treatise for technical students. Prepared by the 
Committee on Sanitary Engineering of the National Malaria Committee. Pub- 
lished by St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines, 1922. 20p. 8°. 

Malaria control problem of Texas. By J. A. LePrince. Washington, D. C., 1922. 
Ppa”. 

Motor vehicle fyear book. Including a buyers’ index of the trade. 1923. Philadel- 
phia, Ware Bros. Company, 1923. illus. 4°. 1 vol. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States 1914. With the address 
of the president to congress December 8, 1914. Washington, G. P. O., 1922. 
Gave lilS2 pes. 

Proceedings of the United States National Museum. Volume 60. Washington, 
1922. various paging. pls. 4°. 

Report of the federal trade commission on foreign ownership in the petroleum indus- 
try. February 12,1923. Washington, 1923. map. xxii, 152 p. 8°. 
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URUGUAY. 


Avenales para pastoreo. Su cultivo y aprovechamiento en Ja alimentacién y engorde 
del genado. Por Francisco Secco Ellauri. Inspeccién Nacional de Ganaderia 
y Agricultura, Boletin No. 44. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1923. 18 p. 
8°. 

Derechos de la mujer. Reforma a la legislacién civil y polftica del Uruguay. Por 
Baltasar Brum. Montevideo, José Maria Serrano—Editor, 1923. 204, (2) p. 
8°) 

GENERAL BOOKS. ) 

American travel book and hotel directory, 1923. Baltimore, American Travel & 
Hotel Directory Co., 1923. xlvili, 1979 p. 4°. 

British coal-mining industry during the war. By Sir R. A. S. Redmayne, K. ©. B., 
M. Se. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 1923. map. 348,10p. 4°. 

Epidemic diseases in eastern a central Europe May-December, 1922. No. 6. 
Geneva, League of Nations, March, 1923. 50p. 4°. 

Evolucién del idioma nacional. Por Ernesto Quesada. Buenos Aires, Imprenta 
Mercatali, 1922. 68p. 8°. 

Expenditures of the Russo-Japanese war. By Gotaro Ogawa, D, C. L. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1923. xvi, 257 p. 4°. 

Food production in war. By Thomas Hudson Middleton, K. B. E., C. B., LL.D. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1923.4 xix,’ 373; 10%p: "4°: 

Hispanic-American relations with the United States. By William Spence Robert- 
son. Edited by David Kinley. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1923. xii, 470 p. maps. 4°. 

International labour directory, 1923. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1923. 
1120, (12) p. 4°. 

Julio Mercado del camino poesias. [New York], Instituto de las Espafias en los 
Estados Unidos, Editor Julio Mercado, [1923]. 114, (5)p. 12°. 

Manual of statistics. Bankers’, brokers’ and investors’ corporation reference. The 
1922-3 edition. Edited by Robert LeC. Hovey. New York, Published by the 
Commercial Newspaper Company, 1923. xxvili, 1684p. 8°. 

Nuestro futuro diputado. Farsa en tres actos. Por Samuel A. Wofsy. New York, 
Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, 1928. 59, (7) p. 12°. 

Panamerikanska problemet 1826-1920, en studie i modern politik. Akademisk 
avhandling av Fredrik J ohannesson. Uppsala, A. B. Akademiska Bokhandeln, 
O22 AL Dem Om 

Resolutions of the international cotton conference. Held in Rio de Janeiro from 15th 
to 20th October, 1922 under the auspices of the government of the Brazilian 
Republic. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. Baptista de Souza, 1922. 45 p. 8°. 

Resumen histdérico de la ultima dictadura del liberador Simén Bolivar comprobada 
con documentos. Prefacio y versiones por Goulart de Andrade. Biografia y 
notas por Diego Carbonell. Rio de Janeiro, Empr. Ind. Editora ‘‘O Norta,’’ 
1922. cxxvil, 308 p. 12°. 

Sociedad de las naciones y la conferencia de Barcelona sobre comunicaciones y tran- 
sito. La posicién de América y la de Europa. Por el Dr. D. Simén Planas- 
Suarez. Lisboa, Centro Tipografico Colonial, 1922. 149 p. 12°. 
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PUBLICATIONS ADDED TO THE CoLuMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY DURING May, 1923. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Catalogo de la biblioteca nacional de marina 1922. Buenos Aires, Imp. Ferrari Hnos., 
1922. 183p. 4°. 

Estracto de la memoria correspondiente al afio escolar de 1921. Buenos Aires, Escuela 
Industrial de la Nacién, 1923. pls. 36p. 4°. 

Patria universal. Por Carmelo Calarco. Buenos Aires, A. de Martino, 1922. 190 p. 
127% 

Report of the United States Exporters’ Association in Buenos Aires for 1922. Buenos 
Aires, Printed by J. H. Kidd & Co., 1922. 13 p. 12°. 


BOLIVIA. 


Bolivia-Chile. Gestion directa para la revisién del tratado de 1904. La Paz, Lit. e 
Imp. Unidas, 1923. 39p. 12°. 
Cuestién del Pacifico y la polftica internacional de Bolivia. Por E. Diez de Medina. 
La Paz, Lit. e Imp. Unidas, 1923. 270, 26, viip. 8°. 
Estafio en Oriente y datos estadisticos y comparativos sobre las aplicaciones, produc- 
‘cidn y consumo mundiales de este metal. Por Carlos Diez de Medina. La Paz, 
Imp. Artistica, 1922. pls. tables. map. 142p. 8°. ‘ 
Memoria y anexos que presenta el ministro de relaciones exteriores y culto de 1922, 
La Paz, Lit.e Imp. Unidas. 621 p. 8°. 


BRAZIL. 


Notas sobre o problema da For¢a Motriz e dos transportes no Brasil. Parte technica. 
.@ Por Flavio T. Ribeiro de Castro. Rio de Janeiro, Ministerio da Viacio e Obras 
Publicas, 1922. illus. 260p. 8°. 


CHILE. 


Actes de la Société Scientifique du Chili. Tome 31, 1921. Santiago de Chile, Imp. 
Lit. y Enc. ‘‘La Ilustracién,’” 1922. lviii, 219 p. 8°. 

Annual report Chile copper company for the year ended December 31, 1922. [New 
Mork] Vip.) 4°. 

Anuario estadistico de la Reptiblica de Chile. Hacienda afio 1921. Oficina Central 
de Estadistica. Santiago, Soc. Imp. y Lit. Universo, 1923. 67p. 4°. 

Sindépsis estadistica de la Reptiblica de Chile. Oficina Central de Estadistica, 1920 
y 1921. Santiago, Soc. Imp. y Lit. Universo, 1921 y 1928. 4°. 2 vols. 


COSTA RICO. 


Ensayos sentimentales. Por José Ma. Chacon y Calvo. San José, J. Garcia Monge, 
Editor, 1923. 163 (38) p. 12°. 

Memoria de la Secretaria de Hacienda y comercio correspondiente al afio 1922. San 
José, Imprenta Nacional, 1923. xxxii, 41lp. 8°. 

Mensaje del sefior presidente de la reptiblica presentado al congreso constitucional el 
1° de mayo de 1923. San José, Imprenta Nacional, 1923. 30p. 8°. 


CUBA. 


Cuba and its international relations. By Graham H. Stuart, Ph. D. New York, 
Institute of International Education, 1923. 45, (1) p. 8°. 

Industria Azucarera. Memoria de la zafra realizada en el afio de 1921 a 1922. Direc- 
cién de Comercio e Industria. Habana, Imprenta y Papeleria de Rambla 
Bouza y Ca., 1923. 1438 p. 4°. 

Relaciones de la reptiblica de Cuba y los Estados Unidos de América conforme al 
tratado permanente. Por Cosme de la Torriente. Habana, Imp. y Papeleria de 
Rambla, Bouza y Ca., 1923. 62 p. 12°. 
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MEXICO. 


Correspondientes a los presupuestos de egresos de los municipios de Amealco, Cade- 
reyta, Jalpan, Querétaro, San Juan del Rio y Toliman. Querétaro, Talleres Tip. 
del Gobierno, 1922. 72 p. 12°. 

Cuestién petrolera Mexicana. Opinion emitida sobre este asunto por el eminente 
internacionalista Dr. Salvador Rodriguez. Mexico, Imprenta ‘‘Hesperia,’’ 1921. 
Oy pe 12". 

Labor internacional de la revolucién constitucionalista de México. Secretaria de 
Relaciones Exteriores. Mexico, D. F., Imprenta de la Secretaria de Gober- 
nacién [1918]. xvi,517p. 4°. 

Ley general de hacienda de los municipios del estado, para el afio fiscal de 1° de julio 
de 1922 a 30 de junio de 1922. Ntimero 22. Querétaro, Talleres Linotipograficos 
del Gobierno, 1922. 31 p. 12°. 

Ley general de hacienda del estado, para el afio fiscal de 1° de julio de 1922 a 30 de 
junio de1923. Querétaro, Talleres Linotipograficos del Gobierno, 1922. 36p. 12°. 

Ley sobre relaciones familiares. Ediciédn oficial. Mexico, Imprenta del Gobierno, 
1917. 92 p.1),8°. 

Presupuesto general de egresos del estado, para el afio fiscal comprendido del 1° de 
julio de 1922 al 30 de junio de 1923. Querétaro, Talleres Linotipograficos del 
Gobierno, 1922. 3lp. 12°. 

Quinas y su aclimatacién en México. Conferencia leida en la biblioteca de la Secre- 
taria de Agricultura y Fomento el dia 30 de junio de 1921. Mexico, Imprenta de 
la Direccién de Estudios Bibliogicos, 1922. pls. 22 p. 8°. 

Terry’s guide to Mexico. The new standard guidebook to the Mexican Republic, 
with chapters on Cuba, Bahama Islands, and the ocean routes to Mexico. By 
T. Philip Terry, F. R. G. 8. Revised edition, remodelled and augmented. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. maps. ccxlix, 595 p. 12°. 

Trigonometria esferoidal. Por el Ing. Pedro C. Sanchez. Publicacién nim. 4. 
Tacubaya, D. F. Imprenta de la Direccién de Estudios Geogrdficos y Climato- 
logicos, 1921. 92, (1) p. 8°. 


PARAGUAY. 


Nociones de higiene militar. Por el Cirujano Director de la Sanidad Militar Doctor 
Cayetano Masi. Asuncién, Imprenta Militar, 1921. illus. pls. 155, (2) p. 
122. 

PERU. 

Memoria presentada por el consejo de administracién de la cA4mara de comercio de 
Lima el 23 de marzo de 1923. Lima, Librerfa e Imprenta Gil, 1923. ' 60 p. 8°. 

Memoria que el ministro de justicia, culto, instruccién y beneficencia. Presentada 
al congreso ordinario de 1921. Lima, Imp. Torres Aguirre, 1921. xlp. 8°. 


UNITED STATES. 


Annals of the Carnegie Museum. Vol. XV, No. 1, March, 1923. Pittsburgh. pls. 
107) pe Von 

Annual report of the director to the board of trustees for the year 1922. Chicago, 

» Field Museum of Natural History, January, 1923. front. port. illus. 163 p.\ 8°. 

Catalogue of collections. I. By William H. Holmes, Director, National Gallery of 
Art. Washington, 1922. pls. vi,98p. 8°. 

Comparison of tariff acts of 1909, 19138, and 1922. With index. Prepared for the use 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, under directior 
of Clayton F. Moore. Washington, G. P. O., 1923. v, 287 p. 8°. 
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Present government of the Philippines. By Maximo M. Kalaw. Manila, The McCul- 
lough Printing Co., 1921. ix, 165 p. 8°. 

Quarter century of cumulative bibliography. Retrospect and prospect. New York, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1923. illus. 44p. 4°. 

Report of the Governor of Porto Rico, 1922. Washington, G. P. O., 1923. maps. vi, 
520 p. 8°. 

Sterling’s marine catalog. Being a complete marine directory and catalog service for 
shipbuilding plants, ship repair yards, steamship companies, marine manufac- 
turers and dealers and for allied industries. 1923 edition. New York, The 
Sterling Cooper Corporation, 1923. 347 p.- 4°. 


URUGUAY. 


Resumen anual de estadistica municipal, 1921. Direccién de Censo y Estadfstica de 
Montevideo. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1923. pls. 339 p. 4°. 


VENEZUELA. 


Divino mundo i el cocotero. Poemas premiados en los Juego Florales de Ciudad’ 
Bolivar, celebrados el 16 de febrero de 1923, con motivo del Centenario de Dalla- 
Costa. Por Rafael Yepes Trujillo. Maracaibo, Empresa Panorama, 1923. 
ports. 3p. 8°. : 

GENERAL BOOKS. 


Annual Register. A review of public events at home and abroad, 1922. Edited by 
M. Epstein, M. A., Ph. D. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1923. xii, 316, 
199 p. 8°. 

Bibliography of petroleum and allied substances in 1919 and 1920. By E. H. Bur- 
roughs. Washington, Bureau of Mines, 1923. 374 p. 8°. 

Brazil at the Santiago conference. Speech pronounced by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Felix Pacheco, at the farewell luncheon offered to Mr. Deputy 
Afranio de Mello Franco, President of the Brazilian delegation at the 5th American 
International Conference. Rio de Janeiro, 1923. 13 p. 8°. 

Cartilla escolar Cervantes. Biografia y seleccién por M. Romera-Navarro. Vocabu- 
lario por Julio Mercado. New York, Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados 
Unidos, 1922. 14p. 12°. 


Cultural and economic survey of South America. New York, Seven Seas Travel 
Service, 1923. 15 p. 8°. 


Droit moderne delaguerre. Lesprincipes. Lesconventions. Les usages et les abus. 
Por Albéric Rolin. Tome1-3. Bruxelles, Albert Dewit, 1920-1921. 4°. 3 vols. 

Ecos de un centenario. Por Santiago Marin Vicufia. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
Cervantes, 1923. front. port. 42 p. 8°. 

Ensefianza de lenguas modernas en los Estados Unidos. Por Lawrence A. Wilkins. 
New York, Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, 1922. 160 p. 8°. 

Ephraim George Squier. (Notas bio-bibliograficas.) Por el Profesor Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle. México, Imp. de la Secretaria de Gobernacién, 1922. p. 509-525. 8°. 

First circumnavigation around the globe. The Royal Geographical Society of Madrid. 
TOME pps So: 

List of manuscript bibliographies in astronomy, mathematics, and physics. Compiled 
for Research Information Service, National Research Council, by Clarence J. West 
and Callie Hull. Washington, D. C., March, 1923. 14, (4) p. 4°. 

List of manuscript bibliographies in chemistry, and chemical technology. Compiled 
for Research Information Service, National Research Council, by Clarence J. 
West and Callie Hull. Reprinted from the Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, vol. 14, No. 12, December, 1922. 17, (4) p. 4°. 
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Lo que se puede aprender en Espafia. Conferencia dada el 2 abril de 1921 ante el 
capitulo neoyorquino de la American association of teachers of Spanish. Por 
Joaquin Ortega. New York, 1922. 8p. 8°. 

Nociones de derecho internacional. Por Miguel Cruchaga Tocornal. Tercera edi- 
cién. Tomo 1. Madrid, Editorial Reus, 1923. 648 p. 8°. 

Our world trade in 1922. Value and volume of principal exports and imports between 
United States and chief foreign markets. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States [1923]. 31, (1) p. 8°. 

Real sociedad geografica. Amnuario de 1923. Madrid, Imp. del Patronato de Huér- 
fanos de Intendencia é Intervencién Militar, 1923. 106 p. 32°. 

Romantic dramas of Garcia Gutierrez. By Nicholson B. Adams, Ph. D. New York, 
Instituto de las Espafias en las Estados Unidos, 1922. 149 p. 12°. 

San Ignacio de Loyola. Biografia, bibliografia, su doctrina filoséfica expuesta en los 
ejercicios espirituales influencia de ésta en el mundo. Por Benjamin Marcos. 
Madrid, Imprenta de Caro Raggio, 1923. front. pls. xxiv, 368, (2) p. 12°. 

Sesién ptiblica y extraordinaria del 18 de diciembre de 1922, dedicada al secretario 
general de la corporacién Excmo. Sr. D. Ricardo Beltran y Rézpide con motivo 
de su jubilacién como profesor de geografia en la escuela de estudios superiores del 
magisterio. Madrid, Imp. del Patronato de Huérfanos de Intendencia é Inter- 
vencién Militares, 1923. 52p. 8°. 

Trade unionism and munitions. By G. D.H. Cole. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1923. xii, 251,10 p. 4°. (Publication of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of Economics and History.) 

- Workshop organization. By G. D. H. Cole. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1923. 

xvi, 186,10 p. 4°. (Publication of the Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace, Division of Economics and History.) 


PUBLICATIONS ADDED TO THE CoLuMBUS MeEmoRIAL LIBRARY, DURING JUNE, 1923. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 


Memoria de relaciones exteriores y culto 1919-1920 Buenos Aires, 1922. v, 478 p. 
4°, 

Tratado de disciplina escolar. Fundada en la psicologia, la socfologia, la politica y la 
moral positivas. Por el Prof. Angel C. Bassi. Buenos Aires, A. Kapelusz y Cia., 


1922. 553 p. 8°. 
BOLIVIA. 


Bolivia-Chile. Gestién directa para la revisidn del Tratado de 1904. La Paz, [Im- 
prenta Unidas], 1923. 39p. 12°. 

Bolivia en Roma. Informe del enviado extraordinario y ministro plenipotenciario 
de Bolivia ante la Santa Sede, Dr. Carlos Paz. La Paz, Escuela Tip. Salesiana, 
1923. 177p. 8°. 

La cuestion del Pacifico y la politica internacional de Bolivia. Por HE. Diez de Me- 

«@{dina ... La Paz, [Imprenta Unidas], 1923. 270,26, viip. 8°. 

Informe del Prefecto y Comandante General del Departamento de La Paz, Doctor 
Elias ZallesB. 1921. Ia Paz, Escuela Tip. Salesiana, 1921. 51,liiip. 8°. 
Ordenanzas municipales aprobadas por el H. Senado Nacional en la legislatura de 1921- 
22 para su vigencia en el afio 1922. La Paz, Imprenta Unidas, 1922. 553, iv p. 

8: d 
CHILE. 

La Europeizacién de Sud América. Por Victor de Valdivia. Santiago de Chile, Im- 
prenta Chile, 1923. 160 p. 12°. 

Memoria del Ministerio de Guerra. 1921 & 1922. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta del 
Ministerio, 1921 & 1922. 2pamphlets. 8°. 
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COLOMBIA. 


Epistolario del Doctor Rufino Cuervo, 1826-1853. Por Luis Augusto Cuervo. Tomos 
1-3. Bogot4, Imp. Nacional, 1918, 1920 & 1922. 3vols. 4°. (Vols. 22, 23 & 24 
of the Biblioteca Historia Nacional.) 


COSTA RICA. 


Copilacién de leyes, decretos y circulares referentes a medicina e higiene del afio 1821 
hasta 1920. Por Bienvenido Ortiz Cartin. San José, Imp. Nacional, 1921. 
361 (3) p. 8°. (A legal dictionary). 

Costa Rica-Great Britain arbitration. The case of Costa Rica in the matter of claims 
presented by his Britannic majesty’s government against Costa Rica; before the 
Chief Justice of the U. S., arbitrator. Washington, Byron 8S. Adams, 1923. 165 
De Se: 

—— Appendix to the case of Costa Rica .. . Washington, Byron S, Adams, 1923, 
60S p. 8°. ? 

— Case submitted to the learned arbitrator in behalf of his Britannic majesty in 
respect to the Royal Bank of Canada. New York, Doder printing co., [1923]. 
132:p, 4°. | 

—— Exhibits submitted in behalf of his Britannic majesty. New York, Loder print- 
ing co., 1923. 150 p. 

Informe de la Direccién General de EHstadistica afio 1922. San José, Imprenta 
Nacional, 1923. 24p. 8°. 

Legislacién municipal de la repiblica de Costa Rica. 15 de setiembre de 1921, 
[Publicacién del Inspector General de Municipios]. San José, Imp. Nacional, 
1921. 96 p. 8°. 

Ley de servicio de asistencia publica y ley sobre proteccién de la salud pitblica. 
Publicaciones de la subsecretaria de higiene y salud publica. San José, Im- 
prenta Nacional, 1923. 70p. 8°. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Report of the 16th fiscal period, Dominican customs receivership . . . for the calendar 
year 1922. Together with summary of commerce for 1922... Washington, Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, 1923. 97 p. 8°. 


ECUADOR. 


Anuario de legislacién Ecuatoriana 1921. Volumen 20. Segunda parte, decretos 
ejercutivos. Publicacién oficial del Archivo del Poder Legislativo. Quito, 
Imprenta y Encuadernacién Nacionales, 1923. 486, (1) p. 4°. 

Coleccién de leyes, decretos, ordenanzas, resoluciones y contratos concernientes a 
esta municipalidad de Guayaquil y correspondientes al afiode 1921. Guayaquil, 
Imprenta Municipal, 1922. 669, xxip. 8°. 

Pichincha. Epopeya de la Libertad. Por Manuel C. Bonilla. Cara prélogo del 
Eexmo. Sr. Dr. Fabio Lozano T. Lima, ‘‘La Tradicién,’”’ 1922. xiii, 236 p. 8°. 


GUATEMALA. 


Tradiciones. Articulos literarios. Estudios de Derecho. Por Manuel Diéguez 
Flores. Guatemala, Sanchez de Guise, 1923. 256 p. 12°. 


MEXICO. 


Constitucién politica de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos. Expedida el 31 de enero 
de 1917 y promulgada el 5 de febrero del mismo ajfio, reforma la de 5 de febrero 
de 1857. Edicién hecha por la Secretaria de Guerra y Marina. Mexico, 1922. 
FO) pense. 
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Memoria relativa al terremoto Mexicano del 3 de Enero de 1920. Por las comisiones 
del Instituto Geolégico de México, Boletfn Nim. 38. Mexico, Talleres Gr4ficos 
de la Nacién, 1922. pls. maps. vii, 106, (1) p. 4°. 


NICARAGUA. 


Nicaragua intervenida ante el pueblo de Centro-América. La emigracién Nicara- 
giiense en Guatemala, anota el folleto conservador editado en la capital de 
Nicaragua. Labor del Comité pro-Nicaragua. Guatemala, Impreso en los 
Talleres Sanchez de Guise, 1923. 63 p. 8°. 


PARAGUAY. 


El Lopizmo. Por A. Rebaudi. Trozos selectos de la obra ‘“‘ Viajes en América y la 
guerra Sud Americana,’’ por el Mayor Prusiano Max Von Versen. Buenos 
Aires, 1923. 53p. 8°. 

PERU. 


Constitucién del Peri dada por la asamblea nacional de 1919, comentada, anotada y 
concordada con las leyes plebiscitarias y decretos que tienen fuerza de ley. 
Leyes orgdnicas, decretos, reglamentos y resoluciones referentes a ellas hasta 
1922. Por Guillermo U. Olaechea . . . Lima, Imp. Americana, 1922. ecxxvii, 
647 p. 8°. 

Epopeya de la libertad. 1820-1824 Reminiscencias histdricas de la Independencia 
del Peri. Tomol. Por Manuel C. Bonilla. Lima, Imprenta Americana, 1920. 
viii, 379 p. map. 8° 

Extracto estadistico del Pert. 1919. Preparado por la Direccién de Estadistica, 
Ministerio de Fomento. Lima, Imprenta Americana, 1920. xii, 159 p. 8°. 

Memoria del Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores. 1905, 1906, 1911, 1917, 1918, 1920, 
1921 & 1922. Lima. 8 pamps. 8°. , 

Memoria que presentada al consejo provincial de Arequipa . . . 1922. Arequipa, 
Tip. Caceres, 1923. 25, iv, ii p. tables. 8° 

Primera centuria. Causas geograficas, polfticas y econédmicas que han detenido el 
progreso moral y material del Pert en el primer siglo de su vida independiente, 
Por Pedro Davalos y Lisson. Tomos1 & 2. Lima, Imp. Gil, 1919 & 1922. 2 
vols, 4°. 

UNITED STATES. 


Annual meeting [of the] Chamber of commerce of the U.S. Held in New York May 

~, 7 to 11, 1923 ... Washington, The Chamber, 1923. 79 p. 8°. (President’s 
address, board’s annual report, resolutionsand directors.) 

Appropriations, new offices, etc. Statements for the .. . Congress... (July 9, 
1922 to March 4, 1923) . . . Prepared under the direction of the committees on 
appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives . . . by Kennedy F. 
Rea ...and Marcellus C. Sheild ... Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1923. 565p. 4°. 

Carnegie endowment for international peace: Prize cases decided by the U. 8. Supreme 
Court. 1789-1918. Prepared . . . under the supervision of James Brown Scott. 
Volumes 1 & 2 Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1923. 2 vols. 

Celebration of Founder’s Day, April 26, 1923. Pittsburgh, The Carnegie Institute, 
ESE 8 Me. a5 yo A a 

Census of the U. S. taken in 1920. Vol. 9: Manufactures. 1919. Reports for states, 
with statistics for principal cities. Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1923, 
1698 p. 4°. 

Circular Kivas near Hawikuh, New Mexico. By F. W. Hodge. New York, Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1923. 37 p. map. plates. 8° , 
(Contributions of the Museum .. . vol. 7, No. 1.) 
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Foreign service of the United States. Hearings before the committee on foreign 
affairs, House of Representatives ...on.. . the reorganization and improve- 
ment of the foreign service of the United States and for other purposes . . . Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1922. ix, 99 p. 8°. 

Life and times of Alvah Crocker. By William B. Wheelright. Boston [Walton 
Advertising and Printing Company], 1923. xiv, 114 p. plates. 4°. 

Message of the President of the United States transmitting the budget for the service 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1923. 1086p. 4°. 

Mica deposits of the U. 8. By Douglas B. Sterrett. “Washington, U. S. Geological 
Survey, 1923. 342 p. 8°. 

Proceedings of the 27th annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, New Orleans, December 7-8, 1922. Durham, 
N. C., The Seeman Printery, inc., [1923]. 123 p. 8°. 

Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum. Vol. 61. Washington, The Museum, 
1922. 1‘vol.'' 8°. 

Report of the federal trade commission on house furnishing industries. Vol. 1, 
household furniture, January 17, 1923. Washington, Federal Trade Commission, 
W993, xxi11, 484 p. 8°. 

Report of the Governor General, Philippine Islands . . . 1921. Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1922. 255 p. 8°. 

Some great commodities. By Edith M. Miller [and others]. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Pageand Co., 1922. 287 p. 8°. 

United Fruit company, Medical Department. Annual report, 1922. Boston, [1923]. 
147 p. plates. 4°. 

Washington, D. C. [An illustrated guide book]. Published by Almas Temple, A. A. 


Ot N. M.S. Text by Carl H. Claudy. Washington. W. F. Roberts company, 
1923. 231 p. plates. 4°. 


URUGUAY 


Anuario estadistico de la reptiblica O. del Uruguay. Libro 30, Afio 1920. [Por la] 
Direccién general de estadistica. Montevideo, Arduino Hermanos, 1922. xvi, 
549 p. 4°. 

Datos del observatorio central de Montevideo, afio 1922. Montevideo, Instituto 
Meteoroldgico Nacional, 1922. 56 p. 4°. 

Memoria de la policia de Montevideo. 1919-1922. Montevideo, Talleres Graficos 
A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1923. 672 p. 4°. 

Mensaje del consejo nacional de administracién a la H. Asamblea General al inau- 
guarse el 1° periodo ordinario de la XXVIII legislatura. Montevideo, Imprenta 
Nacional, 1923. 41 p. 4°. 

Vida militar y civica del Brigadier General Enrique Martinez. Escrita por Leo- 
gardo Miguel Torterolo. Montevideo, Imprenta de la Escuela Naval, 1923. 
front. port. plates. 250 p. 8°. 


VENEZUELA. 


Cuenta general de rentas y gastos publicos. Cuenta de gastos del Departamento de 
hacienda y cuenta de bienes nacionales . . . 1921-22. Estados provisionales en 
el semestre de julio a diciembre de 1922. Caracas, Tip. Americana, 1923. cexv. 
301 p. 4°. 

Memoria de hacienda . . . 1923. Contiene la actuacién del despacho en el afio 
civil de 1922. Caracas, Tip. Americana, 1923. cxvi, 566 p. 4° 

Ordenanza de rentas municipales del distrito Paz Castillo. Estado de Miranda. 
Caracas, Tip. Casa de Especialidades, [1923]. 16 p. 8°. 
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GENERAL BOOKS. 


Bibliography of the woods of the World. (Exclusive of the temperate region of North 
America). With emphasis on tropical woods. Second ed., revised and enlarged. 
Compiled by Samuel J. Record, Professor of Forest Products, Yale University. 
New Haven, 1923. (Mimeographed) 40 p. 

Commercial encyclopedia. (British and Latin American chamber of commerce 
sole official annual and (or) biennial organ.) Comprising a series of standard 
publications on the actual and potentital markets of the World. Compiled and 
issued by sections. Third sectional issue: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uru- 
guay. Overseas supplement, Great Britain. Compiled and published by W. 
H. Morton-Cameron, Editor in chief, Walter Feldwick . . . London, the Globe 
Encyclopedia company, 1922. 1282 p. illus. plates. 8°. 

Cumulative index to the National Geographic Magazine, 1899 to 1922, inclusive. 
Washington, National Geographic Society, [1923]. 207 p. 4°. 

Currencies after the war. A survey of conditions in various countries. Compiled 
under the auspices of the international secretariat of the League of Nations. 
London, Harrison and sons, 1920. xiii, 254 p. 8°. (Includes, Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay and the U. S.) 

Institue of International Education. Notes and news on international educational 
affairs. New York, April 1, 1923. 61 p. 8°. 

League of Nations, Economic and financial commission. Report on double taxa- 
tion . . . Geneva, April 5, 1923. 53 p. 8°. 

— Report of the financial committee of the council, with relevant papers. London, 
Costable and Co., 1921. ii, 103, ii p. 4°. 

— Rules of procedure of the Assembly. Geneva, May 1, 1923. 6p. 4°. 

—— International opium convention, signed at The Hague, January 23, °1912. 
Geneva, April 3, 1923. 29&29p. 4°. 

—— Conférence rélative a la nonfortification et la neutralisation des fles d’Aland, 
tenue a Genéve, du 10 au 20 octobre 1921. Actes de la conférence. [Geneva, 
1921.], 82.p.map. 8°. 

—— The records of the first assembly. Plenary meetings. Geneva,1920. 771p. 4°. 

—— The records of the second assembly. Plenary meetings. Geneva, 1921. 
904 p. 4° 

— Records of the third assembly. Plenary meetings. Geneve, 1922. 2vols. 4°. 

—— Records of the first assembly. Meetings of the committees. Geneva, 1920. 
Vol. 2. 491 p. 4°. 

—— Records of the second assembly. Meetings of the committees. Geneva, 1921. 
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VALUES OF THE BASIC MONETARY 
UNITS OF THE COUNTRIES OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN 
UNITED STATES GOLD AND IN 











PANAMERICANOS! 

Country. Stamderd.| Unit. |v ey oeeera.| 
ARGENTINA; = «© sss) - = Gold’ = > =| Beso! <= = 4, 82 $0. 965 
WON. 6 o 6 6 OO OO Gold . . .| Boliviano. 1.95 0. 389 | 
IB RIAZI Den) Seer Vcsehiee aes Gold’.. -| Milreis = 2.73 0.546 | 
CHIDER ye cee eyide I Giehals o cll BESO o be 1.83 0. 365 
COLOMBTAWE ese ccre | Gold. . .| Peso . 4, 87 0. 973 | 
CostavRicas) gine InG oldies | Colonsaa 2. 33 0. 465 
(Chop GG GAG do ond GoldsyeseaieseSOe.n 5.00 | 1. 000 | 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC . .| Gold. . .| Peso. BO) | 1.000 | 
BIGWNDOH 55 60550000 Gold ...| Sucre. . . 2. 43 0. 487 
GUATEMALA........ | Silver Peso”. . . 2.41 0.483 | 
EATT pyectucctay seek iacc de ee ce | Gold . . .| Gourde. . 1.00 0. 200 
TEKONPOMBLNE) 5 5-6 co Goo a | Silver ..| Peso2.. . 2.41 0.483 
IMIR COM ae weseret a ee eiteu cies | Gold. - .| Peso. - - 2.49 0. 498 
INTONPNGHN 6 6 6 0 0 oo 0 Gold . . .| Cérdoba . 5.00 1. 000 
TUAINVANMUAR erie tes, ss inicio yee ene Gold . . .| Balboa. . 5. 00 1. 000 
IPUARA GUIAYe SS (eet cl ve) le Gold ...; Peso... 4, 82 0. 965 
III go 6 0.6 5008 0 9 Gold. . .| Libra... 24. 33 4. 866 
SATE VAD OR Sane eee tence eG Older COlom ; 2. 50 0. 500 
UNITED STATES...... | Gold. . .| Dollar . . 5. 00 1. 000 
WRUGUAYc269c05 Sule cote | Gold. . .| Peso... 5 17/ 1. 034 
VENEZUBLA........ | Gold . . .| Bolivar. . 0.97 0. 193 























1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-American High Commission at a 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
- 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. 
July 1, 1928. 

* The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 
measures. 


Value given as of 











LENGTH. 
Centimetere.. one aera 0.39 inch 
IMG ter sis (ee ele ny ees 3.28 feet 
KealOmMetC rier uccunonc cee 0. 62 mile 


LIQUID MEASURE. 


IT ON Beem Gme aC ee 1.06 quarts 
Hectoliter-cm-neno te 26.42 gallons 
WEIGHT— A VOIRDUPOIS. 

GRINS Go bb Oo 15. 42 grains 
KG LOpram eee eeer 2.2 peunds 
Quintaleaee ana 220. 46 pounds 
UR NE ANG aoc oye 2204.6 pounds 





SURFACE MEASURE. 


Square meter. .... 10. 26 sq. feet 
IEIART) 6 oo 6 oo 2.47 acres 
Square kilometer . 0. 38sq. mile 


DRY MEASURE. 


ILTRAE Ig ig GF 6. 61040 Oo 0.91 quart 
Hectoliter. ..... . 2.84 bushels 
WEIGHT—TROY. 

GREW G Gob ag olo 6.0 15. 42 grains 
lEMofadanl soo) 0 56 32.15 ounces 
INGO ye G 5 6b oS GS 2. 68 pounds 
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THE RED CROSS IN THE AMERICAS. 


The League of Red Cross Societies: Origin, Activities, and Purposes..._.. 


By Sir Claude H. Hill, Director General, the League of Red Cross Societies. 
Interamerican Conference of Red Cross Societies.......................... 
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Compiled by members of the American Red Cross staff, Washington, D. C. 


High Peaks in the History of the American Red Cross.................... 


By Sarah Elizabeth Pickett, editorial staff of the publicity service, American Red Cross. 


ThetjuniorvRed. Cross) L0-day es oe ae aoe ee as se se eee 
By W.S. Gard, staff of American Junior Red Cross, Washington D. C. 
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By Sir CLaupE H. Hirt, 
Director General, The League of Red Cross Societies. 


LMOST from the beginning of Red Cross history, when 
national societies were organized to carry out the purposes 
to which governments and peoples bound themselves in 

signing the Geneva Convention of 1864, there has been 
discussion of the possibility of creating an international federation 
of these societies. The Geneva committee, which was formed in 
1863 at the instigation of Henry Dunant and has been a self-per- 
petuating organization of citizens of Geneva since that date, has 
continued to act as custodian of the principles of the Red Cross, and 
of the treaties which have been signed for the purpose of rendering 
war more humane. The first of these treaties, the Geneva Convention 
of 1864, owed its existence to the initiative of Dunant and his col- 
leagues. The international Red Cross conferences, of which 10 have 
met in the past 58 years, have been summoned by this committee 
and it is recognized as the authority to adjudicate upon the statutes 
of newly created national societies and to facilitate their humanitarian 
work in time of war. 

The proposal to federate the national organizations for more effective 
cooperation was brought up incidentally on several occasions; but 
it was not until the great development of Red Cross work had resulted 
from the war of 1914-1918 that definite action was taken. In 1919, 
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on the initiative of Mr. Henry P. Davison, chairman of the war 
council of the American Red Cross, the Red Cross societies of the 
United States, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan founded the 
League of Red Cross Societies. The purpose of the league, which 
to-day comprises 46 national Red Cross societies, is to maintain in 
time of peace the enthusiasm and devotion displayed during the war 
by the national Red Cross societies in the relief of human suffering, 
and to utilize this great force for the purposes stated in article 2 of 
the articles of association of the league, as follows: 

(1) To encourage and promote in every country in the world the establishment 
and development of a duly authorized volintary national Red Cross organization 
having as purposes the improvement of health, the prevention of disease, and the 
mitigation of suffering throughout the world, and to secure the cooperation of such 
organizations for these purposes. 

(2) To promote the welfare of mankind by furnishing a medium for bringing within 
the reach of all the peoples the benefits to be derived from present known facts and 
new contributions to science and medical knowledge and their application. 

(3) To furnish a medium for coordinating relief work in case of great national or 
international calamities. 

The league had been in existence for three years, durmg which 
experiments and investigations of every kind were pursued by its 
secretariat, before the general council at its second meeting in 
March, 1922, was able to formulate a specific program in conformity 
with these general purposes. The general council then directed the 
attention of the national Red Cross societies to “the pressing need 
which exists at the present time to create among all classes an 
intelligent demand for better health conditions and an increasing 
knowledge of the means of securing them”; and recommended to 
them ‘the adoption of peace-time programs aimed specially at 
meeting this need through the development, with the cooperation of 
the league’s secretariat, of popular health instruction, public health 
nursing, and Junior Red Cross organization; the latter constituting 
in the judgment of the council a specially valuable means of securing 
the education of the coming generation in health matters, as part of 
its general purpose of instilling into children at the most impression- 
able age the spirit of service which lies at the basis of the Red Cross 
ideal.”’ 

The resolution from which the foregoing extracts are quoted 
represents the considered and unanimous judgment of the Red Cross 
societies belonging to the league as to the lines upon which the Red 
Cross can at the present time render the most useful service to 
humanity. 

The control of the affairs of the league is vested in a general council 
and a board of governors. The general council meets at least once 
every two years, and consists of not more than five delegates from 
each national Red Cross society belonging to the league. Each Red 
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Cross society’s delegation has one vote at the general council. All 
Red Cross societies duly recognized by the international committee 
of Geneva are eligible for membership in the league. The board of 
governors, which meets at least once every year, consists of repre- 
sentatives of each of the five founder societies, ten nominees of 
societies designated by the general council, and the director general 
and secretary general of the league. The board elects its own 
chairman. The director general is the chief executive officer of the 
league, and is nominated by the board of governors. The secretary 
general is appointed by the director general. The secretariat, of 
which the director general is the head, comprises a staff of about 50 
persons of various nationalities. Besides the offices of the director 
general, secretary general, and treasurer general, with the necessary 
clerical assistance, it includes an organization branch consisting of 
divisions of organization, publications and health, and_ special 
divisions of nursing; Junior Red Cross, child welfare, tuberculosis, and 
venereal diseases. The secretariat, which was originally established 
at Geneva, was transferred to Paris in 1922 in accordance with the 
decision of the general council at its meeting in March of that year, 
Paris affording a more convenient center for extensive international 
activities. The expenses of the activities of the secretariat are met 
by contributions from the national Red Cross societies belonging to 
the league. Up to the present time, the greater part of these expenses 
has been borne by the American Red Cross, which in 1919 voted a 
substantial sum to constitute a guaranty fund during the first years 
of the league’s existence. Duly audited accounts are published 
annually. 

The prime function of the secretariat is to assist national Red 
Cross societies to develop their organization and membership, and 
the peace-time activities best calculated to improve health, prevent 
disease, and mitigate suffering in their respective countries, by 
Means not at variance with their several national traditions, and 
in cooperation so far as possible with governmental and other 
agencies. The secretariat has established close cooperative relation- 
ship with the health section of the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique, 
and other bodies such as the Rockefeller Foundation, the International 
Union for Combating Tuberculosis, and the Association Internationale 
pour la Protection de l’Enfance. It has been instrumental in 
stimulating the formation of International Union for Combating 
Venereal Diseases, and conducts the secretariat work of that organi- 
zation. Relations with the international committee in Geneva are 
maintained by the intermediary of a joint council constituted in 
April, 1921, in which members of the committee and of the league’s 
secretariat meet periodically to determine the policy to be followed 
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in regard to questions of interest to both bodies, and to avoid 
duplication of work. The joint council gives special attention to 
disasters the magnitude of which demands international relief 
measures. 

The secretariat maintains contact with national Red Cross societies 
by means of correspondence and by constant visits of members of 
the league staff to national societies and of officers of these societies 
to the secretariat of the league. In addition to the biennial meetings 
of the general council, group conferences are periodically organized 
by the secretariat to secure an exchange of views and experi- 
ences between representatives of national societies with similar 
geographical and economic problems, and social conditions. 

The First Oriental Conference was held in Bangkok in November, 
1922, and was attended by representatives of nine member societies 
and several international organizations, such as the League of Nations 
and the International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Representatives of nine societies of eastern Kurope met in conference 
in Warsaw in April, 1923. Both these conferences passed resolutions 
approving the program of work of the league and charged the secre- 
tariat with definite mandates to aid individual member societies to 
develop their health activities. The conference to be held at Buenos 
Aires will be the third of these regional meetings. 

The secretariat publishes a monthly review in English, French, and 
Spanish, entitled The World’s Health, with a total circulation of 17,000 
copies, and also issues to member societies and to such persons as are 
directly interested a monthly information circular in the same three 
languages containing detailed notes regarding its own activities and 
those of member societies. With this circular are included each 
month one or two popular articles on health subjects, which are 
available for reproduction by Red Cross societies in their own publica- 
tions or in the press. Articles published by the league secretariat 
have been quoted or reproduced in other publications more than 
8,000 times. 

During 1920-21 the International Journal of Public Health was 
published by the secretariat in English, French, Spanish, and Italian, 
but the publication of this organ had to be discontinued for reasons 
of economy. 

In addition to its periodical publications the secretariat prepares 
and issues special pamphlets when requested to do so by any member 
society or when a specific need arises. Hight such pamphlets, some 
of them in nine languages, have so far appeared. 

A small library of standard works dealing with Red Cross questions, 
public health, and related topics has been assembled in the offices of 
the secretariat, which also maintains collections of health propaganda 
material of all kinds—cinematograph films (about 100), posters, 
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lard 


pamphlets (1,500 in 17 different languages), etc. These collections 
are at the disposal of national Red Cross societies belonging to the 
league. 

The league has been directly instrumental in securing the organiza- 
tion or recognition of national Red Cross societies in 11 countries 
where no recognized independent Red Cross societies previously 
existed. Membership of 10 societies has been increased, and direct 
assistance has been given by the secretariat to 25 in formulating and 
launching their peace-time program. Almost all national Red Cross 
societies have now assumed responsibility for extensive activities in 
the public health field in time of peace. In almost every case these 
activities are of a specifically educational character, aimed at affording 
to the masses of the people the opportunity of appreciating the 
advantages of hygienic habits, of teaching them what hygiene is, and 
of preparing them to use the hygienic equipment already at their 
disposal and to demand more. The division of health has given 
special attention to the question of mobile health propaganda units. 
One such unit, launched in Czechoslovakia in 1921, enabled 400 
lectures to be given to a total of 160,000 persons. This demonstration 
led to the establishment of two such units on a permanent basis by 
the Czecho-Slovak Red Cross. A similar unit was set up in Poland 
in 1922 and reached an even larger public; in this case the American 
Red Cross, the Polish Red Cross, and the league secretariat all 
cooperated in the work. The nursing division of the secretariat has 
organized an international course in London for teachers of public 
health-nursing, at which 49 nurses from 31 different countries have 
been or are being trained in nursing and public health work; in at 
least six of these countries public health nursing was previously 
unknown. 

The division of venereal diseases organized in 1921 three confer- 
ences at which experts from eastern, western, and northern European 
countries respectively were enabled to exchange views and formulate 
principles of antivenereal work. The tuberculosis division has now 
become the secretariat of the International Union for Combating 
Tuberculosis. The child welfare division in collaboration with the 
Lady Muriel Paget Missions in eastern Europe has given a stimulus 
to child welfare work in Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuamia, and particu- 
larly in Czechoslovakia and Rumania. In these and other eastern 
European countries the league secretariat cooperated in the child 
welfare program carried on by the American Red Cross Commission 
in Europe until the withdrawal of the latter in 1922. Twenty-five 
Red Cross societies, with the assistance of the Junior Red Cross 
division of the league’s secretariat, have organized, or are now 
organizing, junior sections for the purpose ‘“‘of inculcating in the 
school children of their several countries the ideal of peace and the 
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practice of service, especially in relation to the care of their own health 
and that of others, the understanding and acceptance of human 
and civic responsibility, and the cultivation of a spirit of friendly 
helpfulness toward other children in all countries.” 

The purposes of the League of Red Cross societies are incontestably 
worth attaining. If the results already secured appear to give rea- 
sonable promise of future success, the essential means to this end is the 
enrollment under the banner of the Red Cross of all those who want a 
healthier and a better world, and are prepared to devote time, money, 
or service to this purpose. The power of the great educational move- 
ment, for which the League of Red Cross societies 1s working, repre- 
sents the sum total of the strength of national Red Cross societies, 
and the strength of national Red Cross societies depends upon the 
support which local Red Cross sections can command. A Red Cross 
society can attain its maximum effectiveness only when every citizen 
is a member of the local section of his national Red Cross society, 
taking an enlightened interest in the humanitarian purposes for which 
the Red Cross exists, and ready to give personal service,in the cause of 
their realization. 
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HE IDEA of Red Cross regional conferences under the auspices 
of the League of Red Cross Societies continues triumphantly 
on its way. The first conference of this kind was held at 
Bangkok, Siam, attended by representatives from seven 

national societies in the Far East. An eastern European regional 
conference has just closed at Warsaw, Poland. The third regional 
conference will be of the Red Cross societies of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, to open at Buenos Aires on November 25, 1923. Twelve 
countries have already decided to participate. The American 
National Red Cross will be represented by Judge John Barton 
Payne, Chairman of the Central Committee, Col. Ernest P. Bicknell, 
vice-chairman in charge of the Foreign Operations of that body, and 
Arthur W. Dunn, National Director, Junior Red Cross. 

It is believed that after problems have been discussed on broad 
lines by the general council of the league regional conferences for the 
discussion and study of details of local application, by groups of 
neighboring countries with the same geographic and economic inter- 
ests, will be extremely profitable. Such conferences facilitate the 
exchange of ideas between national Red Cross societies having similar 
problems, and give the secretariat of the league useful guidance as to 
the best methods of acting as intermediary and as a central organ of 
information and organization. Further than this, these regional 
conferences establish personal relations between neighboring countries 
and go far toward the establishment of a practical fellowship in Red 
Cross work. From present indications, the coming conference at 
Buenos Aires will start a new day for Red Cross in Latin America. 

The program is as follows: 


PLACE AND DATE. 


The First Pan American Red Cross Conference, which is to be 
organized by the league in conformity with resolution 9 of the general 
council (held in Geneva, March, 1922), will be held at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, November, 25, 1923. 
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All Red Cross societies on the American Continent are invited to 
take part in this First Pan American Red Cross Conference. Each 
society may name three official delegates, at least one of whom 
should be familiar with questions of public health. 

The national Red Cross societies may also invite, if they choose, 
additional delegates to represent at the conference the health authori- 
ties of their countries and the governmental and private institutions 
carrying on work of a character similar to that of the Red Cross. 
Invitations will also be sent by the secretariat of the league to the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, the League of Nations, 
the International Labour Office, the Pan American Union, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, as well as to certain Red Cross societies of other 
countries and to other institutions interested in the problems which 
will be discussed. Delegates of these organizations will be unofficial. 

The League of Red Cross Societies will be represented probably by 
a member of the board of governors, a member of the medical advisory 
board, and by the director general, or his representative, accompanied 
by one or two members of the secretariat. 

Each of the Red Cross societies which will take part in the confer- 
ence is requested to prepare a report resuming all its activities and its 
experience in public health work, in organization problems, and in 
the administration of relief. It is very desirable that 100 copies of 
each report should be sent to the secretariat of the league at least 
three months before the date fixed for the conference. 

Reports prepared by the secretariat of the league will be sent to 
the delegates at least three months in advance of the date set for the 
meeting. 

The opening session of the conference will be held on November 
25 and the closing on December 6. 

The conference will probably be divided into two commissions, one 
for the study of questions of Red Cross organization and the other for 
the examination of health problems. 

The official languages will be Spanish and English. The pro- 
ceedings and documents of the conference will be published in both 
languages. Delegates who desire to use Portuguese or other lan- 
guages can present their reports in those languages and in speaking 
can make use of their own language if they so desire. 


INTERAMERICAN CONFERENCE OF RED CROSS SOCIETIES. 3835 
PROGRAM. 


(1) Organization problems of national Red Cross societies: Meth- 
ods for increasing the number of members and the national societies’ 
resources. 

(2) The réle of national Red Cross societies in relation to: 

(a) Governmental authorities. 

(b) The official health services. 

(c) Governmental and private institutions having philan- 
thropic or health objectives. 

(3) The adaptation to American conditions of the decisions voted 
by the second general council of the league with regard to: 

(a) Public health nursing. 
(b) Child welfare. 
(c) Popular health instruction. 


(d) The Junior Red Cross. 


(4) The réle of the Red Cross in the campaign against: 
(a) Venereal diseases. 
(6) Malaria. 
(c) Hookworm disease. 
(d) Yellow fever. 
(e) Tuberculosis. 
(f{) Any other ailments peculiar to the continent. 

In the consideration of these questions will be discussed the possi- 
bility of coordinated action to exterminate the diseases and plagues 
common to all the countries of the American Continent. 

(5) The possibility of cstablishing in America a Pan American Red 
Cross Federation and an office of the league having as its purpose 
the facilitating of the interchange of information and experience 
between the American societies, the coordination of the efforts of the 
national societies in case of disasters, etc. This question includes 
consideration of the location of any such league office, the exact 
definition of its functions, and the organization of the proposed 
federation. 

(6) Subjects proposed by the national Red Cross societies or by 
the delegates. 
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SECTIONS OF THE GREAT DOCKS AT BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 


Upper: South Dock, looking down the rows of ships on either side loading and unloading cargo. Center: 
The ‘grain battery” from which thousands of tons of wheat and other grains are shipped annually 
to foreign markets. Lower: Scene from the deck of a departing ocean llner. 
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ONE OF THE MANY MODERN HOTELS IN BUENOS AIRES. 





Buenos Aires is well supplied with hotels, many of them having all the luxurious appointments and 
efficient service of the best hostelries of the United States and Europe. Rates in the first-class hotels 
are about the same as those of similar places in New York, while cheaper accommodations may be 
found in many that are less pretentious. 





Courtesy of American Red Cross. 


HENRY P. DAVISON. 


Former chairman of the War Council, American Red Cross, and the first chairman of the Goy- 
erning Board, League of Red Cross Societies, now deceased. To his vision and initiative this 
great Red Cross federation is due. 
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N MAY 6, 1922, three years almost to a day after the founda- 
tion of the League of Red Cross Societies, Henry P. 
Davison, to whose vision and initiative this great Red 
Cross federation is due, died at the early age of 55. 

Mr. Davison, however, lived to see the first stage toward the reali- 
zation of his vision brought to a conclusion, and to learn that the 
Red Cross societies of the world had rallied to his conception of 
constituting themselves into a great permanent force working con- 
tinuously in peace and war for the alleviation of human suffering. 

The recommendations of the general council of the League of Red 
Cross Societies pointed toward the adoption by these societies of 
peace-time programs, aimed at increasing the resources actually and 
potentially at their disposal, and maintaining the interest and support 
of the public, so that they might not only contribute effectually to the 
alleviation of human suffering in normal times, but also be better 
equipped thereby to fulfill the fundamental duty incumbent upon 
them in time of war. The chief means recommended to this end by 
the council were the development of Red Cross organizations upon 
democratic lines, the development of junior membership, the organi- 
zation of popular health instruction upon an extensive scale, and the 
institution and improvement of public health nursing services. 

It will not be possible, until a certain time has elapsed, to judge 
of the success of the efforts made by the different Red Cross societies 
to carry the program thus formulated into practical effect. It is 
significant that new Red Cross societies are being formed, not only 
in the new states which owe their formation or their resurrection to 
the Great War, but also in countries which until now had held aloof 
from the Red Cross fraternity. Many of these new societies have 
as their first object the undertaking of activities in line with the 
recommendations of the general council of the league, above mentioned. 

It is also of happy augury that a general desire has manifested 
itself on the part of a number of societies to hold regional conferences 
to discuss Red Cross peace-time activities, adapting these to their 
respective geographical, economic, and social conditions. The first of 
these was held in Bangkok, Siam, in November, 1922; the second 
at Warsaw in April, 1923, and the third will open at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, on November 25, 1923. 

Cooperation and coordination are ideals which Red Cross socie- 
ties have always sought to attain, and these regional conferences 
constitute a most important step toward this attainment. 

34] 





Courtesy of American Red Cross. 


JOHN BARTON PAYNE. 


Formerly General Counsel of the U. 8S. Shipping Board, Secretary of the Interior under President 


Wilson’s administration, and appointed by President Harding as chairman of the Red Cross 


Central Committee, which important position Judge Payne holds without salary, devoting his 
entire time to Red Cross work. 


THE AMERIC 
CROSS TO-I 















HE American Red Cross, from an organization of just a few 
thousand members in 1914, grew in an incredibly short 
period after the United States entered the World War 
into a society of 20,000,000 members able to raise in less 

than two weeks a sum of $170,000,000. It is not the purpose of 
this article to tell the story of the war activities of this society, but 
to show how its forces have been rallied to meet present needs. 
The activities of the Red Cross to-day include work for disabled 
ex-service men and their families, service to the Regular Army and 
Navy, disaster relief, first aid, life-saving, enrollment of nurses, 
public health nursing, home hygiene and care of the sick, nutrition 
service, and the Junior Red Cross. 


WORK FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


The American Red Cross spent nationally and through its chapters, 
for disabled veterans and their families, from July 1, 1917, to June 
30, 1923, more than $163,000,000. In all its work the priority of the 
needs of these veterans and their families is always recognized. For 
the Regular Army and Navy the Red Cross acts in accord with the 
military and naval authorities, as a medium of communication 
between the people of the United States and their Army and Navy. 


THE NURSING SERVICE. 


During the war the Red Cross recruited 19,877 trained nurses to 
stand behind the men who fought in France and those who suffered 
in hospitals at home. To-day it maintains a reserve nursing corps 
of nearly 40,000 trained nurses, available in emergency to the Army, 
Navy, United States Public Health Service, and Veterans’ Bureau. 
The nursing service is the source of the nurse supply for such Red 
Cross activities as assisting in disasters, epidemic control, chapter 
public health nursing, and the instruction of home hygiene and care 
of the sick classes. 


HEALTH PROGRAM INDORSED BY PROMINENT PHYSICIANS. 


Of paramount importance in the carrying out of its peace-time 
health program is the sell of approval which has been given une 





1Compiled by members of f the American Red Cross staff, Wiesingion | DOC. 
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Red Cross by eminent American physicians, surgeons, and health 
experts. These experts, who form the Red Cross health advisory 
committee, have suggested a plan whereby the American Red Cross 
may help to raise the health standards of the Nation. 

Expansion of the Red Cross to include in its permanent member- 
ship from 10 to 20 per cent of the population is recommended by the 
committee, which included Dr. Thomas S. Cullen, of Johns Hopkins, 
Baltimore; HughS. Cumming, Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Livingston Farrand, president 
of Cornell University; Dr. Franklin H. Martin, of Chicago, noted sur- 
geon and medical writer; Dr. Fred B. Lund, of Boston, practicing 
surgeon; Dr. George Morris Piersol, of Philadelphia, editor American 
Journal of Medical Science; Dr. John H. J. Upham, Columbus, Ohio, 
member of the house of delegates, American Medical Association; and 
Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, of Yale University. The late Dr. Her- 
man M. Biggs, of New York, State health commissioner and director 
of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, also served on the 
committee. | 

In addition to urging a stronger program of health education, the 
committee expressed strong approval of the following existing Red 
Cross services: 

1. The organization of classes in home hygiene and care of the sick. 

2. Organization of classes in nutrition. 

3. Organization of classes in first aid and life-saving. 

4. The health phases of the Junior Red Cross program, such as 
(a) the development of personal health habits; (6) participation in 
a school health program; (c) participation in community health 
programs. 

5. The enrollment of properly qualified nurses under the nursing 
service. 

6. The organized development of public health nursing in rural 
and semirural districts. 

7. Assistance in the development and standardization of public- 
health nurses through loans, scholarships, ete. 

8. The development of machinery for the coordination at one 
central point of the work of various local health agencies. 

9. Cooperation on a national scale with such organizations as 
the National Health Council, for the purpose of furthering the 
coordination of voluntary public health activities. 


THE PUBLIC-HEALTH NURSE. 


One of the chief contributions that the American Red Cross has 
made to the American people is the public-health nurse. She is 
working to-day in every State in the Union, preaching a gospel of 
disease prevention and good health for everyone. Under the direc- 
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Photograph by eee Red Cross. 
HOME HYGIENE SERVICE OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


A demonstration in a parochial school of nursing procedure and in giving the baby his bath. A Red 
Cross nurse instructor supervises the work. 





Red Chars. 


“HOW TO EAT TO KEEP WELL.” 


Photograph by American 


A class in nutrition work in the Chicago Chapter. This instruction is adapted to four types: Children, 
girls in business, in industry, and housewives. The Nutrition Service of the Red Cross also sends a 
visiting dietitian into poor families to plan the diet for both sick and well. 
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tion of the chapters, 1,075 of these nurses are at work in communities 
where there are no other health agencies. During a recent three- 
month period, public-health nurses made 339,881 home visits, 
inspected 603,606 public-school children, and made 38,799 visits to 


schools. 
HOME HYGIENE AND CARE OF THE SICK. 


In its fight against disease the Red Cross has found no more potent 
weapon than its courses in home hygiene and care of the sick. In 
cho crowded high schools for girls, in the schools for the blind, among 
the Piute women on the Pyramid Rock Reservation in Nevada 
wherever the need arises these classes have been formed. Since 1914, 
304,427 certificates have been issued to women and girls completing 
the course—42,656 of them during the past year. 





NUTRITION SERVICE. 


The nutrition service of the Red Cross is being developed in response 
to the general awakening to the need for more intelligent application 
of the principles of nutrition in everyday life. Physicians’ examina- 
tions have shown that about 20 per cent of the school children of the 
country are below normal weight for height and age. To aid in 
correcting this situation the nutrition service has developed three 
chapter activities—nutrition classes for undernourished children, 
hot luncheons for schools, and a course in food selection for mothers. 
During the year 1921-22 approximately 1,800 nutrition classes were 
conducted, with an enrollment of 105,000. The classes included 
groups of children, mothers, grade teachers, social workers, women 
and girls in industry and business. During that period 21,000 home 
visits were made by chapter nutrition workers. 


DISASTER RELIEF. 


Since 1881 the American Red Cross has administered more than 
$20,000,000 in disaster relief; and last year in 72 disasters in the 
United States and abroad $1,441,486 were expended. 

In last year’s Red Cross work, too, fell the relief of nearly 1,000,000 
refugees thrown into Greece by the debacle in Asia Minor. This 
operation cost $2,610,000. 


FIRST AID AND LIFE-SAVING. 


Because accidents kill more people in one year in the United 
States than cancer, the Red Cross has placed first aid and life-saving 
high in its ideal of service. Prepared to meet the emergency, the 
trained graduate of a Red Cross course has often been able to prevent 
deformity and even death by knowing what to do before the doctor 





Courtesy of American Red Cross. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS LIFE-SAVING CORPS, COAST GUARD DIVISION NO. 1, JACK- 
SONVILLE CHAPTER. 


Resuscitation_drilljin cases of drowning. 





Courtesy ot American Ked Cross. 


INSTRUCTION IN FIRST AID TO BOY SCOUT OFFICERS, 
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comes. Railroad systems, manufacturing and industrial corpora- 
tions, realizing the value of first aid, have, through the cooperation 
of the Red Cross, made it a part of the training of their employees. 
Since this service was begun, 175,000 persons have completed the 
first-aid course; of these 5,000 completed it last year. 

To reduce the loss of life by drowning, the American Red Cross has 
enrolled 29,274 trained volunteer life-savers, of whom 10,643 are men, 
6,875 women, and 11,756 from the ranks of the Junior American 


Red Cross. 


JUNIOR AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


The children have played a large part in the history of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Banded together to share in the tremendous work 
of the World War, they are now nearly 5,000,000 strong, with almost 
24,000 school auxiliaries. Through instruction in the beauty and 
sacredness of unselfish service, these children are being prepared for 
a healthy and enlightened citizenship. Over a million of these are 
enrolled in the Philippine Islands. 
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Drawn by A. M, Upjohn. Copyright by American Red Cross. 





Drawn by Miss iN M. Upjohn. 
“T COME TO SERVE.” 


One of the four effective posters used by the American Red Cross in its 1923 campaign for members. 
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By Saran KHvizaABeTH PICKETT, 


Editorial staff of the publicity service, American Red Cross. 


RENCHED in amber sunlight the year around, with pictur- 
esque hill villages silhouetted against the blue Mediter- 
ranean sky and cities set on crescent beaches upon which 
idly lap the waters of the bluer Mediterranean Sea, les the 

island of Sicily. Across the Straits of Messina is the Italian Province 
of Calabria. For centuries their natural beauty has made both 
places play spots of the world, yet the nature which gave them this 
beauty visited on them the greatest cataclysm of modern times. 

On December 28, 1908, violent tremors seized the earth and waters 
about the Straits of Messina. In a few hours the cities of Messina, 
in Sicily, and Reggio, in Calabria, were shaken into ruins. Fifty 
towns and communes on both sides of the straits were destroyed, 
some by earthquake, others by tidal waves which rushed tumultu- 
ously up the shores. In the Messina disaster, as the Sicilian and 
Calabrian catastrophe was popularly termed, it was estimated that 
200,000 persons were killed. The majority of these were struck by 
falling timbers and masonry and were buried, many of them still 
living, under the crumbling buildings. Over a million others were 
rendered homeless. Terrorized by the cities crashing over their 
heads and the earth reeling under their feet, some fled to distant 
towns. Others stayed where misfortune had first stricken them 
down. 

In Messina and Reggio the inhabitants seemed shocked out of all 
ability or ambition to start life anew. With limply folded hands and 
an almost oriental acceptance of their fate, they sat in refugee 
camps established on the beaches or stood patiently in bread lines or 
went poking about among the twisted ruins of their homes or curiously 
watched the Italian soldiers dig out a mutilated body and carry it 
to the quays where other bodies lay covered and waiting burial at 
sea. The routine of business and pleasure was paralyzed, military 
police ruled the cities, there was no food to be had except in bread 
lines, and over the ruins hung the stench of the unburied dead. 

B00 
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To victims of the Italian disaster came sympathy and help from 
citizens of many nations. The Congress of the United States 
immediately appropriated $800,000 for Messina sufferers, and through 
the American Red Cross the American people contributed $985,300 
more which was also expended in disaster relief. Four days after the 
earthquake the American Red Cross cabled to the Italian Red Cross 
the first installment of a gift totaling $350,000. It was felt that the 
Italian Red Cross, with its personnel already operating on the scene 
of the disaster, could spend its money more swiftly and efficiently 
than could American Red Cross officials in Washington, D. C. 

The next phase of American relief in Messina consisted in loading 
three ships with American supplies and dispatching them at once to 





Photograph by Aneticaw d Cecae 
AN AMERICAN RED CROSS REFUGEE CAMP. 


For use in time of national or regional disaster. 


the straits. Two of these, the Celtic and the Culgoa, were ships of the 
United States Navy and carried supplies which had been purchased 
by expending $300,000 of the United States congressional fund. 
The third ship, the Bayern, flew the Red Cross flag in addition to the 
Stars and Stripes. It had been chartered on January 4 at Genoa by 
a group of American diplomats and citizens then resident in Rome. 
This group later resolved itself into the American Relief Committee, 
with the then American ambassador to Italy as chairman, and to it for 
appropriate disbursal was intrusted the majority of American Red 
Cross funds for Italian sufferers. 

Within 60 hours the Bayern sailed for Messina. Relief work was 
well organized there, so the Italian authorities sent her up and down 
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the Calabrian and Sicilian shores to distribute aid to the destitute 
and starving refugees then living as best they could in small towns. 
By the time the supplies on the Bayern had been exhausted, the 
period of emergency relief had passed, so the American Relief 
Committee turned its attention to permanent rehabilitation. 

A pressing need existed for small houses in which the refugees 
might live while they reconstructed their shattered fortunes. Five 
hundred thousand dollars of the United States congressional appro- 
priation and a considerable portion of the American Red Cross funds 
remained for disbursal. Building materials for small cottages were 
purchased in the United States with the congressional fund, were sent 
to Italy, and there used to erect two settlements on plateaus above 
Reggio and Messina. Lach settlement was known as the American 
village and consisted of about 1,200 cottages. In both villages the 
American Red Cross supplied materials and erected 200 more cot- 
tages, each with a small Red Cross above the door, and used its relief 
funds to pay Italian carpenters to build these and all the United 
States Government houses. The American Red Cross also employed 
American carpenters and sent them to Italy to show the Italian work- 
men how to utilize to the best advantage the American-cut materials. 
In a second refugee city outside Messina, the Villagio Regina Elena, 
the American Red Cross built 100 more cottages and a small model 
hospital. 

A last expression of American sympathy was made to Italy through 
a gift by the American Red Cross of 1,528,500 lire for the endowment 
of an orphanage. This institution was located at Palmi, near Reggio, 
and provided agricultural training for 100 boys whose parents had 
been killed in the earthquake. 

To have been able to conduct such extensive relief work among 
disaster sufferers of another nation shows that by 1908 the Red 
Cross ideal, and especially American Red Cross organization, had 
become firmly intrenched in the confidence of the Government and 
people of the United States. Living as they do in a land where 
many disasters occur yearly, the American people had long since 
learned from bitter experience how devastating an ordeal it is to have 
loved ones killed and homes wiped out of existence in a few moments’ 
time. Only the sympathy and help of neighbors and friends can ease 
this hurt to some degree, so naturally the Red Cross movement, which 
is this ideal of helpfulness enlarged to national and international 
proportions, would find many adherents in the United States. 

Not until 18 years after the birth of the Red Cross movement, how- 
ever, did the United States organize its own American Red Cross 
society. When the diplomatic convention sat in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1864, out of which grew the modern institution of the Red Cross, the 
United States was too torn by civil strife to send an official delegate 
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to represent it there. Moreover, through the United States Sanitary 
Commission, which had sprung out of a mass meeting held on April 
28, 1864, in New York City, many northerners were already carrying 
on an efficient system of relief to sick and wounded soldiers of the 
Civil War. The sanitary commission marked the first step taken by 
the United States toward a unification under a single organization of 
volunteer war relief, but this was only a step, for during the Civil 
War many American women, and among them Miss Clara Barton, 
went spontaneously onto the battlefields and conducted various types 
of relief. 

To the diplomatic convention at Geneva the United States sent, 
nevertheless, two “unofficial” delegates, George G. Fogg, then Ameri- 





Photograph by American Red Cross. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS AT WORK AMONG THE RUINS AND VICTIMS OF A TORNADO 


can minister to Switzerland, and Charles S. P. Bowles, European 
agent of the sanitary commission. Mr. Bowles’s presence was par- 
ticularly fortunate. He had brought with him photographs and 
reports of the sanitary commission and with them was able to prove 
that this organization had long since met and overcome difficulties 
which then daunted some of the delegates. 

When the convention adjourned, Mr. Bowles submitted a report 
embodying the aims and text of the Treaty of Geneva to the United 
States Secretary of State, but no action was taken on it. The 
American Government and people were weary of war and all that 
pertained thereto. 
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In 1870 Miss Barton went abroad for travel, and in Geneva met 
the founders of the Red Cross movement. They urged her to try 
and interest the United States Government to give its adhesion to the 
Treaty of Geneva, so that an American Red Cross society might be 
organized. This she did, and in July, 1881, the “American Asso- 
ciation of the Red Cross,’ with Miss Barton as president, was incor- 
porated under the laws of the District of Columbia. On March 1, 
1882, President Arthur signed the Treaty of Geneva, the United 
States Senate some days later confirmed it, and the United States 
at last took its place among the 31 nations then signatory. 

Even before the treaty had been signed, however, Miss Barton had 
in 1881 begun relief operations under the Red Cross flag for victims 
of forest fires in the State of Michigan. During the next 18 years 
the principal efforts of the American association were in the field of 
disaster relief, both in the United States and overseas. 

In 1900 the American Association of the Red Cross was reincor- 
porated as the American National Red Cross by an act of the United 
States Congress, and again in 1905 another congressional charter was 
granted it. This new charter of 1905, which is the act of law under 
which the society now functions, requires a yearly audit of American 
Red Cross accounts by the United States War Department and pro- 
vides for Federal supervision of the society through official repre- 
sentation on the American Red Cross governing committee. An 
example of this relationship may be seen in the way in which the 
President of the United States acts as president, ex officio, of the 
American Red Cross. This ccnnection with the United States Gov- 
ernment gives the society the highest national sanction and protects 
it also from overdevelopment and extravagance. 

The charter of 1905 defines as follows the purposes of the American 
Red Cross: First, ‘to render volunteer aid to the sick and wounded 
of armies in time of war in accordance with the spirit and conditions 
of the Treaty of Geneva”; second, “to act in matters of voluntary 
relief as a medium of communication between the people of the United 
States and their Army and Navy”; and, third, “to continue and 
carry on a system of national and international relief and to apply 
the same to mitigate the sufferings caused by petilence, famine, fire, 
floods, and other great national calamities and to devise and carry 
on means of preventing the same.” 

Hardly two months had elapsed after the American Red Cross had 
received its new charter and begun to set up the form of national 
and local chapter organization which it provided, than occurred one 
of the most severe of American disasters, the San Francisco fire. 
Compared with that of the Messina disaster, the loss of life was 
insignificant, for only 498 persons were killed, but 200,000 others 
were rendered homeless. To help feed and clothe these unfortunates 
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and assist them to rebuild their homes and places of business, the 
American Red Cross expended $3,087,469, which American citizens 
contributed to aid their countrymen in San Francisco. This relief 
took the form of refugee camps in the city’s parks, of clothing depots, 
of hospitals for the injured and sick, of infirmaries for the destitute 
aged, and of grants of $500 to heads of families, provided they 
themselves raised a similar amount and built a house with the. total. 

From this work on the western coast the American Red Cross 
turned its attention to a neighbor across the Pacific. In the Huai 
district of China the erratic Yangtze River has from time to time for 
ages past overflowed its basin, inundated the rice fields, and destroyed 
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Courtesy of Aatean Red Cross. 
AMERICAN RED CROSS GRAIN SUPPLIES. 


In Chinese famine relief of 1920. 


the crops, with the result that many thousands of the Chinese lower 
classes have perished miserably from starvation. Such a catastrophe 
occurred in 1907, so the American Red Cross began famine relief 
operations there, and during the next four years expended $579,402 
to put food into the mouths of the starving Chinese. Long before it 
had closed its emergency feeding program there, the society appre- 
ciated, however, that preventive as well as palliative measures should 
be initiated in China to try and check this appalling loss of human life. 

In 1914 the society realized its ambition to initiate a flood-preven- 
tion project in the Huai district. At its instigation and expense, and 
through the cooperation of the Governments of China and the United 
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States, a commission of American engineers, among them the United 
States Army officer who had built the Gatun lock of the Panama Canal, 
was sent to China to make a survey of the engineering works which 
might be built to keep the Yangtze River within its basin. This 
commission reported that such a project would be possible and drew 
up plans involving an expenditure of $45,000,000, a sum beyond the 
resources of the American Red Cross. The Americans were assured, 
however, that the Chinese Government will undertake this project 
in the future. If it is carried through, the American Red Cross may 
feel proud of the part which it has been privileged to take, by sponsor- 
ing the engineering commission and meeting the expenses of the sur- 
vey, in helping liberate thousands yet unborn from the age-long 
tyranny of the Yangtze. 

From havoc caused by floods in China, American Red Cross attention 
was next called to havoc caused by floods in the Ohio River Valley of 
the United States. Beginning during the last week of March, 1913, 
flood waters of the Ohio River and its tributaries rushed across 
manufacturing cities, towns, and farm lands of southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky and for four days swept away build- 
ings and crops, cut off telegraph, railroad, hght, and water connections, 
drowned 600 persons, and rendered 320,000 temporarily homeless. 
The United States Geological Survey estimated that $200,000,000 
worth of property had been destroyed. When the waters receded, 
the entire fertile valley of the Ohio River seemed one mass of torn 
streets and fields littered with the débris of bridges, railroads, build- 
ings, and the carcasses of dead animals. Over everything was spread 
a layer of disease-breeding mud. 

Into this forlorn region came experienced American Red Cross 
relief workers and nurses from Washington, D. C., and hundreds of 
chapter volunteers. With drenched skirts tucked into rubber boots, 
the nurses went picking their way serenely through the wrecked 
streets, seeking out and sending the sick to improvised hospitals, 
inspecting broken plumbing, and doing a thousand and one things 
which come to hand in such emergencies. Other relief workers set 
up in schools and churches enormous refugee centers and there fed 
and clothed many hundreds who had been washed out of house and 
home. When the emergency stage of relief had passed, the Red Cross 
committees helped restore flood-damaged buildings and pensioned 
widows and orphans. In such work the society expended $2,472,287. 
This sum included an appropriation of $250,000 from the Legislature 
of the State of Ohio which was intrusted to the Red Cross for disbursal. 
Only $100,000 of this was needed after the Red Cross had expended 
the funds contributed for Ohio flood relief, so the remainder was 
returned to the Ohio State treasury. 
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A FLOODED FARM IN THE STATE OF OHIO. 


A part of the devastated region during the extensive floods of March, 1913, when inundations covered large 
areas in four States. 
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AIDING PORTO RICO FIRE VICTIMS. 


One of the feeding stations set up by the Porto Rico Red Cross Chapter during one of the worst fires that 
ever visited the capital of that island. 
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In this brief account of American Red Cross national and inter- 
national relief in time of disaster, mention has been made of only two 
types, fire and flood, of the disasters which yearly harass the United 
States. Storms, tornadoes, and forest fires occur, it would seem, 
with the same inevitability as the march of the seasons. These 
disasters are caused by climatic and geographical conditions. In 
addition there are disasters due to the modern systems of industry, 
transportation, and housing. In the fiscal year 1922-23, the 
American Red Cross expended in the United States $1,441,486.36 to 
relieve victims of 26 floods, 19 storms or tornadoes, 15 fires, 4 epi- 
demics, 2 theater collapses, 2 shipwrecks (one of these a dirigible 
balloon), 1 bridge collapse, 1 railroad accident, and 1 mine explosion. 

Among industrial accidents, fires and explosions in mines are the 
most frequent. <A tragic example of this type was the Cherry Mine 
disaster. On November 13, 1909, six weeks previous to the Messina 
catastrophe, fire broke out in the St. Paul coal mine in Cherry, Ill. 
Cherry is a small village, and in the gas-filled and flaming mine were 
imprisoned one-half the entire male population, 256 miners. Around 
the two shafts gathered the silent, grief-numbed families, hoping 
against reason that the heroic efforts of chemists and rescue parties 
might save their loved ones. After two weeks of effort the flames 
had gained headway, so it was felt that the only way to extinguish the 
fire would be to put solid concrete caps over both shafts. This was 
done on Thanksgiving Day and, at last with all hope killed, the wives 
and children of the doomed men returned to their poverty-stricken 
homes. 

They went accompanied, however, with the sympathy and aid of 
many large-hearted Americans. This aid took the form of $316,426.15, 
which was contributed for their relief. A central committee, the 
Cherry relief committee, was formed and consisted of representatives 
from seven American welfare organizations, with the national director 
of the American Red Cross as chairman. Twenty-four hours after 
the fire had started in the mine, this committee took charge of all 
relief work in Cherry village, and during the following winter con- 
tinued to give food, clothing, shelter, and medical care, if necessary, 
to the miners’ families. Finally the committee set in operation a 
system of pensions which were paid to widows with small children 
until these children reached the legal age to take wage-earning 
employment. 

Such, in brief, are some of the ways in which the American Red 
Cross has rendered aid to American and world sufferers in time of 
earthquake, fire, flood, famine, tornadoes, and industrial accidents. 
In connection with earthquakes and with the one exception of Mes- 
sina, South and Central America have been the severest sufferers. 
In seven earthquakes of magnitude the American Red Cross has 
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expended $277,989 in relief in Central and South America—in Val- 
paraiso in 1906; in Kingston, Jamaica, in 1907; in Costa Rica in 
1910; in Salvador and in Guatemala in 1917; in Porto Rico in 1918; 
and in Chile in 1922. The greatest of these disasters was the 
destruction of Guatemala City which was almost entirely destroyed by 
earthquakes beginning December 25 and lasting intermittently for 
two weeks. Great loss of property resulted, so the American Red 
Cross sent relief supplies of food, clothing, and vaccines, aggregating 
a value of $166,122, to its southern neighbor. 

Here may well be interpolated a word regarding the method of 
reporting American Red Cross activities in terms of dollars and 





RUINS OF BUILDINGS IN GUATEMALA CITY AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1917. 


cents. To say that the society expended so many hundred thousand 
dollars in disaster relief is an inadequate and colorless way to suggest 
the quantities of foodstuffs and the hundreds of garments and other 
relief supplies which were purchased and sent to stricken countries 
or the tender care of American Red Cross nurses or the tact of Amer- 
ican diplomats which are often the agents of the American Red Cross. 
However, it would be exceedingly tedious reading were statistics 
given in every instance, so a simple statement of the amount of 
money expended has been given because the buying power of an 
American dollar is known to all. 

Although the American Red Cross has expended since 1881 over 
$20,000,000 to relieve the sufferings of disaster victims in the United 
States and other parts of the world, this phase of its service is insig- 
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nificant compared with the society’s accomplishment during the 
European war. All the heritage of the past and, indeed, the promise 
of future development met in the service which American generosity 
enabled the organization to render to the United States and allied 
armies and to civilian sufferers during this the greatest war in history. 

On September 14, 1914, the good ship Red Cross, gleaming white 
and banded with scarlet, with the Red Cross flaming on her funnels, 
weighed anchor in New York Harbor and sailed for Europe. Her 
decks were crowded with American Red Cross nurses and surgeons 
and her hold filled with medical supplies. These nurses and sur- 
geons were grouped into units, two of which were assigned to each 
of the belligerents with the exception of Italy. In those days when 
the United States was a neutral, the American Red Cross had offered 
its aid to all the warring nations and all had accepted it but Italy. 
She needed only supplies. As an expression of American sympathy, 
the units served for a year in the countries to which they had been 
assigned, KEngland, France, Belgium, Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Serbia, and were then called home because of lack of 
funds and the ominous war clouds threatening the United States. 

Two months before the United States cast its lot with the Allies, 
an event occurred which greatly facilitated future American Red 
Cross development. From its former cramped quarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the national headquarters organization of the American 
Red Cross moved into the handsome memorial building which it now 
occupies. This building is one of that chain of beautiful edifices 
facing, on Seventeenth Street, the ellipse of the White House, begin- 
ning with the Corcoran Gallery of Art and terminating in the Pan 
American Building. In its new quarters the society found space in 
which to develop many activities, both at home and abroad. 

The history of this memorial goes back to the service and sacrifice 
of a volunteer nurse, Arabella Barlow, who went onto the battle- 
fields during the Civil War to nurse her soldier-husband, Gen. Francis 
Barlow. Three times General Barlow was wounded and three times 
his intrepid bride appeared and saved his life by her tender care 
Unfortunately she contracted typhus and died in 1864, but in the 
mind of her husband her gallantry and devotion lived as a symbol 
of the like service of all women in the Civil War. Shortly before his 
own death, in 1896, General Barlow predicted to a comrade in arms, 
Capt. James A. Scrymser, that some day a grateful Nation would 
erect a splendid monument to the memory of these heroic women. 

Remembering his friend’s prophecy, Captain Scrymser, in 1911, took 
steps to bring it into actuality. Through his efforts and those of Miss 
Mabel T. Boardman, a bill was introduced in 1912 in the United 
States Congress to appropriate $400,000 for a site and building, pro- 
vided that private citizens contribute an additional sum of not less 
than $300,000, Captain Scrymser himself gave the first $100,000, 
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and $300,000 more were donated by Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. I. HH. 
Harriman, and the Rockefeller Foundation. In October, 1913, 
the bill was passed and the erection of the building started. Jour 
years later the American Red Cross moved into this its permanent 
home. On a marble tablet the following dedication is graven in 
letters of gold: “A memorial built by the Government of the United 
States and patriotic citizens to the women of the North and the women 
of the South by a now united country. That their labors to mitigate 
the sufferings of the sick and wounded in war may be perpetuated, 
this memorial is dedicated to the service of the American Red Cross.” 

On April 7, 1917, the United States declared war on the Central 
Powers and civilians rallied to the Red Cross flag as did American 
men to the call to arms. Twenty million adults and eleven million 
children joined the society, chiefly through 3,724 chapters and 
their 17,186 branches which sprang into vigorous life immediately 
following the declaration of war. Records show that 8,000,000 of 
these members labored in Red Cross workrooms, or served on com- 
mittees for raising funds, or toiled in canteens, or were on duty in 
various capacities in military camps in the United States and France, 
or aided civilian sufferers ‘‘in all the heretofore hidden places where 
humanity was miserable because of war.” In addition to their 
service, the American people during 20 months gave $400,000,000 — 
to the American Red Cross. 

“To render volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of armies in 
time of war” is the initial and outstanding duty of the society. 
Hence, during the European conflict the Red Cross fitted its service 
into the very fabric of the United States Army Medical Corps and 
supplied comforts and luxuries as needed to the wounded and sick. 
What it did for the Army it did also for the Navy, with the result 
that the sick or wounded American soldier or sailor probably 
received the best care given any soldier or sailor in any war. Certainly 
this care offers sharp contrast to the treatment American soldiers 
received during the Civil War, when the wounded sometimes lay 
for a day on the field where they had fallen, when hospitals were 
usually the nearest farmhouse, and when contagious diseases caused 
twice as many deaths among the northern troops as did wounds. 

Outstanding needs of the wounded and sick soldier are for a com- 
fortable bed in an environment conducive to recovery; for skilled 
medical and nursing care; for adequate surgical dressings and sup- 
plies; for suitable food and for some recreational facilities. All 
these things the American Red Cross helped to supply. 
te The first necessity, that of a comfortable bed, is given the wounded 
man in a base hospital. In the organization and equipment of 54 
base hospitals for the United States Army and 5 for the Navy, the 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS NURSE DURING THE WORLD WAR. 
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American Red Cross accomplished the greatest single piece of pre- 
paredness in the history of medicine or war. Each of these units 
consisted of a staff of 265 persons and of equipment for a 1,000-bed 
hospital. This equipment cost $75,000 for each unit, or $3,000,000 
for them all. After these hospitals had been organized and equipped 
they were turned over, personnel and baggage, to the War Depart- 
ment and assimilated into the United States Army. When the 
United States declared war 25 of these hospitals were ready for 
immediate service and were sent at once to France. The others 
followed in short order. On July 18, 1918, the turning point of the 
European war and the beginning of heavy American casualties, 
the American Expeditionary Forces were maintaining in England 
and France 45 base hospitals. Thirty-nine of these were base 
hospitals organized and equipped by the American Red Cross. 

A second need of the wounded man is for expert medical and 
nursing care. The first he receives from a United States Army 
doctor; but as regards nursing, here the American Red Cross renders 
perhaps its most vital and personal service to the wounded, for the 
American Red Cross nursing service is the official reserve of the 
United States Army and Navy Nurse Corps. All American Red 
Cross nurses are professionally trained, and in time of peace are 
enrolled for future duty in time of war or disaster. Thus when the 
United States Army or Navy needs nurses, it calls on the Red Cross 
to supply them. American Red Cross nurses are then assigned as 
reserve personnel to the United States Army and Navy Nurse Corps 
for active duty. During the European war two out of every three 
Navy nurses and four out of every five Army nurses were American 
Red Cross nurses. Needless to say, these intrepid women went 
everywhere that the American soldier went, even to Archangel, 
Russia, within the Arctic Circle, and nursed the sick and wounded. 

A third vital need of the wounded man is for surgical dressings and 
hospital garments. During the European war American women 
and children in Red Cross chapter workrooms made 371,000,000 
relief articles, such as dressings, garments, knitted articles, and 
comfort kits, which were sent to camps in the United States and 
overseas and were everywhere used. 

A fourth necessity of the wounded man is for refreshment and a 
friendly greeting to cheer him on his way from trench to convales- 
cence. This was supplied him through the American Red Cross 
canteen corps. In evacuation hospitals behind the front line he was 
fed with milk or coffee or soup or cocoa by some tired-eyed but cheer- 
ful canteen girl, and often this hot nourishment revived the ebbing 
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strength and saved the life of many a man too sick to have taken 
other kinds of food. On the journey from the evacuation hospital 
to the base, a trip made in ambulances and on hospital trains, again 
the wounded found the canteen women waiting at every stop. When 
a man is fighting dirt, flies, nauseous smells, constant jolting, and 
mortal pain, a cup of cold water or a dish of ice cream will cheer 
him up wonderfully, especially if he receives it from the hand of an 
American girl whose voice and eyes tell him she understands. 

When the wounded soldier finally arrived in a base hospital, he 
found there in addition to 
nurses several types of 
American Red Cross work- 
ers to aid and cheer him. 
If he was well enough to 
hobble about the camp, he 
usually spent his days at 
the American Red Cross 
recreation hut or tent, 
where he could write let- 
ters, read, play games, 
watch motion pictures, or 
talk to the Red Cross 
ladies. If he were too 
sick, however, to leave his 
bed, other Red Cross ladies 
visited him in the wards. 
“Our duties,” wrote one 
of these, ‘‘were to give to 
the patients the many com- 
forts and luxuries the Red 
Cross supplied; to write let- 
ters home for the men; to 
cheer and inspire the crip- 
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FEEDING A DESPERATELY WOUNDED 


SOLDIER. pled to face with courage 
First aid back of the firing line given by the Red Cross. the task of going home 


maimed; to try and help 
those who knew they were never going home to get over their horror 
of dying in a foreign land; and to get flowers, attend funerals, and 
write these last pitiful details to the boy’s family.” 

Not only to the wounded and sick soldier but to the well did the 
American Red Cross extend its compassionate aid during the European 
war. One phase of this help took the form of social service to the 
families of soldiers. When a man in a military camp received word 
through letters that his family back home were in trouble, he went to 
the Red Cross social service worker assigned to each camp and told 
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his difficulties. The social service worker, in turn, brought the matter 
to the attention of the proper Red Cross chapter back home and the 
chapter officials rendered the necessary aid. Between April, 1917, 
and March, 1919, the family of 1 out of every 8 American soldiers 
received Red Cross assistance in troubles as varied as are the causes 
of human worry. 

A second phase of the society’s service to able-bodied men was to 
establish communication between them and their families waiting 
anxiously at home for word of them. In the case of soldiers missing 
in action or taken prisoner, this service was appreciated beyond the 
power of words to describe. As regards prisoners’ relief, which is a 
traditional duty of Red Cross societies, the American Red Cross 
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Courtesy of American Red Cross. 
“THLL 7EM ’M GETTING WELL.” 


A member of the Red Cross Home Communication Service writing a home letter for a wounded soldier. 


early in 1917 sent a commission to Berne, Switzerland, and through 
it sent weekly supphes of clothing and a 20-pound packet of food 
to 3,604 American prisoners held in 72 enemy camps. 

During the Kuropean war only 1 out of every 20 American soldiers 
was killed or wounded, taken sick, or captured. To these 19 others 
who came out uninjured and free, the sight of a Red Cross will bring 
back a vivid memory of some brightly hghted Red Cross canteen to 
which he stumbled in the wind and rain. During the European war 
700 such canteens were maintained in the United States and 130 others 
in France. 

In the United States were the railroad canteens. In these estab- 
lishments every American soldier, sailor, or marine was eight times 
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served free of charge Red Cross refreshment. Fifty thousand Amer- 
ican women gratuitously gave their time and labor to prepare and 
serve this food. In France were American Red Cross base canteens, 
line-of-communication canteens, front-line canteens, and outposts 
in the trenches. The famous tent city at Paris, where 1,500 American 
soldiers on leave were daily given a night’s lodging and food free of 
charge, is typical of the base canteens. The line-of-communication 
canteens were located at railroad stations in French cities linking the 
base sectors with the front, and in them the American women served 
alike allied soldiers and fleeing refugees. Front-line canteens were 
located at important intersecting military highways, and there the 
Red Cross fed the wounded on their way to the rear and passing 
troops going in and coming out of the trenches. Similar to this 
type was the outpost, which was developed often in a camouflaged 
stable or dugout immediately behind the lines. No American 
women served in these outposts, because they were too often shelled 
to permit women’s presence there. Also, the outpost men took 
newspapers, tobacco, and chocolate to the men in the trenches, a 
place where women were never permitted to go. 

To give in a paragraph an adequate picture of American Red 
Cross relief work among civilian war sufferers in Kurope and Asia 
during the last five years is an impossibility. Suffice it to say that 
in France alone the society expended over $14,000,000 to care for 
sick French children, to feed, clothe, and shelter French refugees, and 
to nurse those stricken by that war-born disease more feared than 
death, tuberculosis. In Belgium, Italy, Russia, Poland, the Balkan 
States, Constantinople, Palestine, and Siberia the society spent over 
$27,000,000 more, but no mere statement of the thousands aided or 
the tons of supplies distributed will picture this vast endeavor. 
Perhaps on many a French and Belgian, Italian and Slavic hearth- 
stone in days to come a story may be told of how the American people 
through their American Red Cross came over from across the seas to help 
in an hour of need, and such a story, if it is ever told, will give the 
best picture of this activity and the one most pleasing to Americans, 

Such, in brief, are some of the ways in which the American Red 
Cross has striven to alleviate suffering caused by disaster and war. 

When, on September, 1923, one of the most disastrous earthquakes 
of history shook Japan, when tidal waves rushed up her shores, 
and when fire swept the streets of her populous cities, causing a toll 
of 1,356,749 dead, injured, and missing, President Coolidge desig- 
nated the American Red Cross as the agency through which the 
American people should express their sympathy to these more than 
a million sufferers. Because of its nearly 50 years’ experience in 
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emergency work of just this sort, and because of the confidence in 
which the American people holds the society, the Red Cross was the 
logical agency for such designation. 

On the day on which the first fragmentary news of the disaster 
came to Washington, D. C., the American Red Cross offered its aid 
to the Japanese ambassador. Within a few hours officials of the 
national organization were at work. Immediately the national 
headquarters organization transmitted to division offices and the 
division offices to chapter executive committees the quotas which 
intimate knowledge of local conditions gave the national and division 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS CANTEEN IN WAR-TIME SERVICE. 


Serving food to soldiers on the way to and from the trenches. 


officers reason to believe that each chapter would be able and glad 
to raise. The chapter officials then called in their local workers and 
they sprang into action with the precision and confidence of these 
who bring to the task ahead knowledge and experience. Within 
11 days following the calamity, through the united efforts of national, 
division, and chapter efforts, nearly $6,000,000 had been contributed 
through the American Red Cross by the American people. 

As rapidly as the funds were contributed, and even before, they 
were transmitted to national headquarters, tremendous quantities 
of relief articles were under way for Japan. Seven Red Cross relief 
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ships, carrying thousands of tons of food, clothing, building materials, 
hospital supplies, blankets, and tarpaulins, were cleared from Seattle 
and San Francisco between September 6-13; another ship sailed on 
September 16, and still another on September 25. In addition, 
$100,000 was transmitted to the Japanese Red Cross, $32,500 was 
sent to the United States State Department to be used to assist 
Americans then in Japan, and $1,000,000 was placed at the disposal 
of the Japanese Imperial Emergency Relief Bureau. By September 
12, $3,768,500 had been expended by the American Red Cross in 
Japanese relief and the remainder of the funds were utilized for other 
forms of emergency relief and permanent rehabilitation. 

Born as it was over 70 years ago, in the misery cf the neglected 
wounded in war, the Red Cross ideal is now ene of the strengest and 
most universally accepted forces of American social life. In adult 
and junior membership, the American Red Cross has the largest 
number of annual members cf any Red Cross society or welfare 
organization in the world, and these millions of women, men, and 
children hold themselves constantly in readiness to answer at any 
time the Red Cross summons to altruistic service. ‘‘When once we 
have heard the call of the Red Cross,’ wrote one of its nurses, ‘‘we 
ever wait and listen, ready to come again when needed.” 








Drawn by Miss A. M. Upjohn. 
“UNDER ONE FLAG FOR WORLD SERVICE.” 
One of the four posters used by the American Red Cross in its 1923 Roll Call. 





By W.S. Garp, 
Staff of American Junior Red Cross. 


HE Red Cross is making two conspicuous contributions to 
human progress through its junior organization. The first 
of these consists in placing at the disposal of the educational 
systems of the various countries a practical means of implant- 

ing in the younger generation a conception of service as the most 
essential factor in social and civic life. It is confidently believed that 
the Junior Red Cross will increase the spirit of the Good Samaritan, 
of which there is great need. But it will do more than this for, in 
cooperation with the schools, it is demonstrating to boys and girls 
that a continuous exchange of service, and habitual cooperation in 
service for the common good, is the key to effective community life 
and to good citizenship under normal, everyday conditions, and a 
preventive of those social ills which the Red Cross seeks to assuage. 

The second conspicuous contribution of the Red Cross to human 
progress through its junior organization consists in providing the 
opportunity and the means whereby the children of the world may 
come to know one another, to understand one another, to sympathize 
with one another, and to serve one another. Within the last five 
years the Red Cross societies of some 25 countries have established 
or have taken the initial steps to establish Junior Red Cross organiza- 
tions. Hundreds of schools in the United States, enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross, are to-day in active correspondence with schools 
in at least 15 European countries and in a number of countries in 
other parts of the world. Schools in the several countries of Europe 
are also exchanging correspondence among themselves. 

This correspondence is no mere idle exchange of personal letters. 
A very large bulk of it consists of educative materials in wide variety, 
prepared under the supervision of teachers and used by them to 
give interest and vitality to the various subjects of instruction— 
descriptions of industries and industrial processes, of home life, 
of school work, together with pictures and other things explanatory 
of the life of the countries which the children represent. Teachers 
and pupils alike find this exchange of the utmost interest and value 
in connection with language work, history, geography, and many 
other subjects of the curriculum. 
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Although it has been said that “the United States is the country 
in which the Junior Red Cross first attracted world-wide attention,” 
the idea of mobilizing the school children in humanitarian work. 
under the banner of the Red Cross, did not originate in the United 
States. Information received from the League of Red Cross Societies 
in Geneva indicates that before that cataclysmic upheaval of nations 
and peoples, the World War of 1914-1918, attempts had been made 
in Sweden, France, and Spain to form children’s branches of the 





JUNIOR RED CROSS WORK. 


Kighth grade pupils of a school in Washington, D. C., engaged in preparing their quota of the 100,000 
Christmas boxes to be filled by American Juniors and sent to children of Vienna and Budapest. These 
boxes contain toys and small articles made by the children, such as mittens, handkerchiefs, wash- 
cloths, as well as candy, lead pencils, strings of beads, etc. In many cases soap, toothbrush, and 
tooth paste were included. Each box contains a postal card addressed to the school that sent it which 
is to be mailed back as an acknowledgment by the recipient. 


Red Cross, while in Canada, as early as 1914, the Quebec section of 
the Canadian Red Cross started enrolling girls and boys to assist 
the adult members in war-relief work. 

Several educators broached the subject of an American Junior 
Red Cross to the American National Red Cross shortly after the 
entry of the United States into the World War in 1917, with the 
result that a committee was appointed to draft a plan for a junior 
organization. This committee, headed by Dr. Henry N. McCracken, 
president of Vassar College, submitted a report which was adopted 
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by the war council of the Red Cross in September, 1917. The plan, 
briefly stated, provided for the formation of school auxiliaries of Red 
Cross chapters, upon payment by the school as a whole of an amount 
equal to 25 cents per pupil, every pupil under this arrangement 
becoming a junior member for the school year. Between Lincoln’s 
Birthday and Washington’s Birthday of the following year (Febru- 
ary 12 to 22, 1918) a special campaign for junior enrollment was 
carried on, resulting in the marshalling of approximately 8,000,000 
school children as juniors. This unprecedented army of children 
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These boys made and packed for the use of war refugees 50 tables, 25 boxes for shipping Red Cross sup- 
plies, 200 dozen surgical splints, and 50 dozen coaptation splints. 


at once set to work producing articles of various kinds for use in 
war-relief work, ‘school funds”, as the revenue from junior member- 
ships was called, being used in part to buy raw materials for this 
purpose. 

By the spring of 1919, schools which had been formally enrolled in 
the Junior Red Cross on a basis of 25 cents per pupil showed a member- 
ship of 11,418,385 in what may be called continental United States. 
This number represents 51.49 per cent of the entire school population, 
and does not include an enrollment of 300,000 American juniors in 
island or insular territories, and in American colonies in foreign lands. 
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Four States—Arizona, California, Delaware, and Nevada—enrolled 
their school populations 100 per cent. The report of the 20 months’ 
activities of the Red Cross war council shows that juniors are to be 
credited with approximately 10 per cent of the value of the entire 
Red Cross production during the war period. 

Over 15,000,000 relief articles, valued at more than $10,000,000, 
were produced by American juniors during this period. 

A great effort was put forth at the close of the war to prevent the 
disintegration of the Junior Red Cross organization in the United 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS, HAWAII. 


School children in parade during the Great War. 


States. Progressive teachers saw in the Junior Red Cross a training 
school for a broader citizenship than had been taught before—citizen- 
ship with a world perspective. They desired to preserve this new 
instrument of service—this newly discovered asset of tremendous 
value—for the dual purpose of helping others and of keeping alive 
for the constructive purposes of peace the beautiful spirit of coopera- 
tion and unselfishness which developed during the war. It was recog- 
nized that by means of an illustrated magazine dealing with the junior 
idea from a world-wide point of view, through international school 
correspondence, an exchange of portfolios and handwork between 
children of different nations, and in other ways, the Junior Red 
Cross could serve to vitalize practically the entire school curriculum, 
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It could motivate especially such studies as civics, history, geography, 
art, and language, and thus prove a positive aid to education, rather 
than be additional work superimposed upon the heavy routine duties 
of the teaching profession. Better health—a sound mind in a sound 
body—was another basic value to be derived from a wisely directed 
junior policy. 

The American Junior Red Cross to-day fixes the school as the unit 
of membership, an application for enrollment constituting a declara- 
tion that the school will undertake the following (quoted from an 
official circular) : 


1. To promotea local service program which shall have the approval of the executive 
and Junior Red Cross committee of the (Red Cross) chapter. In organizing such a 
program, the worthiness and need of the projects, their educational value, and their 
adaptability to the curriculum and equipment of the school must be considered. 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS JUNIORS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


2. To participate in the foreign program of the American Junior Red Cross by con- 
tributing to the national children’s fund through which the work abroad is financed, 
taking part in international correspondence, or otherwise promoting friendship and 
mutual understanding among the children of all nations. 

3. To subscribe to the Junior Red Cross News, in order that the pupils may have 
intimate knowledge of the world-wide aims of the American Junior Red Cross and may 
receive information concerning the domestic and foreign accomplishments of this 
organization to which they belong. * * * While one copy for each room is suffi- 
cient to enroll the school, it is desirable to have extra copies for class work, 


Within the school auxiliary, individual membership is provided for 
pupils in one of the three following ways: 

1. By performing a significant service for the school, community, 
or chapter, the teacher or a committee of pupils to be the judge of 
services rendered. 

2. By taking definite part in school enterprises by which the junior 
Red Cross service fund is raised. 

3. By making a contribution to the Junior Red Cross service fund 
from money earned by personal services or sayed through personal 
sacrifice, re 
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The desire is emphasized that pupils should feel that the enrollment 
of the school in the Junior Red Cross is their affair, and that they 
should have an active part in the preliminary steps leading to it. 

There is no part of the education given in modern schools that is of 
more importance to society and state than that which has to do with 
social and civic relations. From the very nature of such education 
and the use to be made of it, it must include both instruction and prac- 
tice, and a very large part of these must be in the field of the daily 
life of the children. By applying intelligently in their daily lives the 
principles of civic life, children will, when grown to manhood and 
womanhood, be better able to apply these principles in the larger and 
more complex relations of adult life and citizenship. 

To-day, some 25 countries have Junior Red Cross organizations, or 
plans made for them, and at least 9 countries have Junior Red Cross 
magazines spreading ideals and habits of service and good will among 
many millions of school children. 
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S A preliminary step toward the realization of the Inter- 

American Red Cross Conference which will be held in 

Buenos Aires from November 25 to December 6, 1923, 

the American Red Cross, at its annual conference im 

Washington, D.C., last October, at the invitation of Dr. L. S. Rowe, 

Director General of the Pan American Union, devoted a special session 

to consider how best to effect closer relations between the national 
Red Cross societies of the Americas. 

At this session, which was held in the Pan American Union with 
Chief Justice Emilio del Toro, of the Supreme Court of Porto Rico, 
presiding, a number of the diplomatic representatives of the Latin 
American countries took part, so that a very helpful interchange 
of information and opinions resulted. A number of interesting papers 
were delivered, extracts from which will be found, at intervals, in 
the series of informative national reports which follow. From Doctor 
Rowe’s address of welcome the following paragraphs are briefly cited: 

I deem it a very real privilege to extend to you a warm welcome 
on behalf of the Pan American Union. 

In a sense, to-day’s meeting is a step toward that great gather- 
ing of the Red Cross societies of the American Continent to be 
held at Buenos Aires, the capital of Argentina, in November of next 
year. There is real inspiration in the thought of the periodical coming 
together of the peoples of the Americas in order to exchange views 
and to plan concerted action for the relief of suffering and the 
betterment of the conditions of life. 

It is most fitting that the group meeting of the Red Cross dealing 
with Pan American relations should be held in this building, dedi- 
cated as it is to the idea of service and to the great purpose of closer 
international understanding and cooperation. The principles which 
underlie all your work are also the guiding principles of the Pan 
American Union. 

Slowly and by gradual accretions, the work of this great inter- 
national organization has been expanded until to-day it stands for 
international service in every field of thought and endeavor. The 
great humanitarian organization which you represent has, therefore, 
the same large purposes in view as those which dominate the activities 
of the Pan American Union. We, in this organization, utilize every 
possible opportunity to bring the peoples of the Americas into closer 
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relations with one another and to emphasize the spirit of mutual 
service. 

The cardinal purpose of this organization is to place at the disposal 
of all the Republics of the American Continent the results of the most 
advanced thought and effort in all matters relating to public health 
and sanitation. This is done in part through the publication of a 
monthly bulletin, and in part through an extensive correspondence 
with the sanitary authorities—national, state, and local—in all 
sections of the American Continent. 

In all the manifold activities of the Pan American Union, I assure 
you that we are anxious to establish the closest cooperative relation- 
ship with the American Red Cross and with the League of Red 
Cross societies. In bidding you welcome, therefore, I desire, ladies 
and gentlemen, to place all the facilities of the Pan American Union 
at your disposal. 


I. ARGENTINA. 


By Dr. Rati Ortrea BELGRANO, 
President of the General Council of the Argentine Red Cross. 


(It should be noted that the BULLETIN 1s indebted to Sr. A. R. Larrosa, General Delegate 
of the League of Red Cross Societies to Latin America, for much of the data and many of the 
photographs appearing in this issue which were collected by him during his recent special 
mission to a number of the Spanish American countries, and without which this brief and 
im many points incomplete symposium of the Red Cross Societies of America Hispana 
could never have been presented at this time. The BuLLETIN takes this opportunity of 
expressing publicly its deep appreciation of Mr. Larrosa’s cooperation which has been 
invaluable in the preparation of this special issue of the BULLETIN.) 


With the passing of the years the Red Cross, through its beneficent 
work for mankind, has kindled an ever more brilliant light toward 
which the eyes of humanity are irresistibly drawn. Under its beams 
new battalions are constantly being added to the army which, al- 
though international in character, is nevertheless the most homog- 
enous in the world—an army which is achieving the most splendid 
results in the triumph of the common good over individual interest. 
Victory has been attained without threats, without penalties; the 
watchword and objective of this army is “ Peace,’ and its only 
weapon the example of well-doing. 

The objective of the Red Cross legions is the twofold peace of 
body and of spirit; hence its battle ground is the vast field of suffer- 
ing, present and to come. The Red Cross vanquishes present suffer- 
ing and prevents its propagation in the future; it educates mankind, 
strengthens and defends it from the ills to which it is heir, and brings 
it healing. To achieve victory the Red Cross needs not to overturn 
altars nor tear down flags or political emblems, because no man 1s 
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its enemy—it comes always with forgiveness on its tongue. It 
encounters no resistance in its onward movement, for to the Red 
Cross the earth, like the firmament above, has no frontiers. 

Argentina is one of the sisterhood of nations which thus envisages 
the mission of the Red Cross. Our social problems of a health 
nature are many, and for their solution we constantly turn to this 
beneficent institution. We are still only at the beginning of our 
work, but with high enthusiasm and unflagging zeal we have formed 
a well-developed organization. A brief outline of its activities 
follows: 

Schools have been founded for training men and women nurses 
who have gone out to render valuable service. This work will be 
expanded to include the education and preparation of the visiting 
nurse, that messenger of welfare to the people. 

The atmosphere of the growing Junior Red Cross is conducive 
to the strengthening of the body and the wise direction of the spirit. 

By means of lecture courses the public is instructed and guided, to 
the end that every man shall become the guardian of his own health 
and that of his family. 

Posters and pamphlets distributed in barracks, schools, labor-union 
halls and public places, continue our work of prophylaxis and cure. 

Our ambulance service, which is at the disposition alike of mem- 
bers and public, enables us to help in taking patients to the hospitals. 
Wherever large crowds assemble, as, for instance, at international 
football games, our ambulances are on hand to attend any victim 
of accident. 

With the friendly desire of cooperating in the usefulness of other 
institutions we have offered to lend our equipment for camp use. 
Under our tents there have lived in the summer months under- 
nourished children, others enjoying their school holidays, and office 
workers on vacation. 

The unfortunate in other countries have been given not only our 
sincere sympathy but our practical aid, which has been extended 
beyond the bounds of our own continent, even to the Russian steppes. 

We have carried on investigations in the interior districts of our 
country for the purpose of cooperating in the campaign for the 
eradication of malaria. 

Through the columns of our Review we present practical and in- 
formative articles to our readers, thus diffusing Red Cross principles 
and ideals. 

Lastly, some time during the present year we shall lay the corner 
stone of our building, which is to be the sanctuary, shelter, and school 
of both spirit and body. An athletic field will occupy the rest of the 
property of 3 hectares, which latter will perhaps be increased. From 
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this center should emanate influences productive of widespread 
benefit. 

Humanity is athirst for peace, but in the face of the interests 
and passions by which men are swayed and distracted, the only 
effective guide and supreme judge is an institution like the Red 
Cross which, asking nothing, gives everything, restoring order with- 
out violence or penalties. Thus through the rule of science adminis- 
tered with kindness and 
wisdom will mankind be 
healed of its ills. 


ORGANIZATION. 


In the general assembly of the 
Argentine Red Cross, convoked 
in 1920, thestatutes of this organ- 
ization were entirely reformed, 
the revised statutes, which were 
approved by the National Gov- 
ernment in February 2, 1921, 
becoming effective about the 
middle of that same year. It 
should be added that this revision 
was due to the necessity of mak- 
ing autonomous the various wo- 
men’s committees which had 
come into existence, and of mak- 
ing them responsible to a central 
committee of women, thus stim- 
ulating Argentine women in gen- 
eral to take a more adequate part 
in the work of the National Red 
Cross. In this way the Argen- 





tine Red Cross came to be com- bunt __ 
posed of three principal entities Courtesy of the League of Red Cross Societies. 
whose activities are clearly de- DR. JOAQUIN LLAMBIAS. 
fined in the statutes and in the eT ea oa of une Supreme connel National Hed aes of 
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These entities are: The central was at one time president. 


council of men, composed of 18 

members elected in the men’s annual assembly for periods of three years, a third of 
which are elected annually: 'the central committee} of women elected similarly; and 
the supreme council composed of 9 members, appointed by the central committees 
of men and women which, in joint assembly, elect the president, either from the 
council itself or from the simple membership of the Argentine Red Cross. 

All the committees and subcommittees, both of men and mixed, throughout the 
Republic are responsible to the men’s central committee, which has charge of every- 
thing relating to the social work of the Red Cross. The men’s central committee is 
both a deliberative and an executive body, which holds fortnightly meetings, is 
responsible for the administration of the Red Cross, is custodian of the social work 
funds, and controls and directs the activities of the national units under its jurisdiction. 
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The duties of the central committee of women are similar to those of the central 
committee of men, all the schools of nursing established by the Red Cross and every- 
thing relating thereto being under its jurisdiction. 

The supreme council is the entity which directs the work of the Red Cross and 
superintends both central committees and their activities. It has charge also of 
international relations with the sister Red Cross associations and with the council at 
Geneva, which duties are discharged through its president and secretary. It also 
represents the Red Cross in its relations with the public, national and provincial 
authorities, and authorizes the emission of the credentials which for any reason the 
Red Cross may expedite. 

Greater autonomy has also been conceded to the committees and subcommittees 
by the revised statutes, in that their contribution to the general council has been 
considerably reduced, thus facilitating a greater development and progress in their 
respective local branches. 

The supreme council of the Argentine Red Cross 1s composed as follows: 


President: Dr. Joaquin Llambias. Assistant treasurer: Dr. Ernesto Madero. 
Vice president: Dr. Ratil Ortega Belgrano. Secretary: Sr. Pedro P. Lalanne. 
Treasurer: Dr. Sylla Monsegur. 


The general council of men is composed of the following persons: 


President: Dr. Ratil Ortega Belgrano. Inspector general: Dr. Roberto M. Dodds. 
First vice president: Dr. Ernesto Madero. Cashier: Sr. Santiago B. Cruz. 
Second vice president: Dr. Alejandro Treasurer: Dr. Sylla Monsegur. 
Olivero. Assistant secretary: Sr. Pedro P. Lalanne. 
Director general of supplies: Dr. José Corresponding secretary: Sr. Antonio R. 
Marcos Pérez. Zuniga. 


.The central committee of women is composed of the following ladies: ! 


President: Sra. Guillermina de O. C. de  Tesorera: Sra. Julia Zumaran de Olmedo. 


Wilde. Assistant treasurer: Sra. Maria T. Quin- 
First vice president: Sra. Adela Napp de tana de Pearson. 
Lumb. Secretary: Sra. Elena Green de Lanus. 


Second vice president: Sra. Lucrecia G. de 
Ramos Mejia. 
FINANCES. 


The assets for social work amount in value to 200,000 pesos, consisting in real 
estate, health and sanitary supplies, furniture and implements. The expenditures 
during the year 1920-21, which reached the sum of 30,000 pesos, were entirely covered 
by members’ fees, official subventions and the product of festivals organized with 
that end in view. 

The regular membership fee is 1 peso, monthly, there being a total of 2,500 members 
in the Republic. Numerous devices and plans are put into practice by the supreme 
council with the object of increasing Red Cross membership, a very difficult task in 
Argentina, because of the extremely cosmopolitan character of its population, the 
foreign-born generally joining the Red Cross Society of their respective fatherlands. 
At present a nation-wide campaign is under way in a determined effort to bring the 
membership of the Argentine Red Cross to a point more nearly commensurate with 
the continental and world status of this great Nation. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


There are in the capital a number of free clinics and dispensaries conducted and 
maintained by the National Red Cross, including first-aid stations. Similar service 





1 From the latest data available in Pan American Union. 
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is also maintained in Rosario, Santos Lugares, Santiago del Estero, Jujuy, Mar de] 
Plata, and other cities, some of which include day and night ambulance service, 
with adequate statis operating through a wide radius: 

The Red Cross also maintains in the capital a number of Child Welfare centers 
where practical instruction is given in the care and feeding of children. 

One of the most successful activities of the Red Cross, to date, is its schools for 
nurses, 20 of which are in operation in the capital alone, and all of which are adminis- 
tered by the central committee of women. These schools have a 2-year course of 
study, upon the completion of which a diploma, which is recognized by the health 
authorities throughout the country, is granted by the supreme council, members of 
which sit on the examining boards. Special mention should be made of the model 
school of nurses under the efficient direction of Dr. R. M. Dodds, which is not only 
the most largely attended but offers the most complete preparation. 

The Argentine Red Cross recently established, on ground owned by the Society, 
a gymnasium for children of both sexes, which has been extremely successful, and 
which is merely the first of a number to be opened in the poorer sections of the capital. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION. 


The Argentine Red Cross may feel justly proud of its achievements in the direction 
of public health instruction. It has published and distributed thousands of pamphlets 
and posters throughout the country directing attention to the dangers of venereal 
diseases, tuberculosis, malaria, grippe, and smallpox and giving instruction in pre- 
ventive and curative measures looking toward the elimination of these scourges. 
Bimonthly conferences have also been given in the principal schools of the capital 
on these subjects, the lecturers including some of the most distinguished members 
of the Argentina medical profession, in particular, Doctors Belgrano, Cabred, and 
Zwanck. 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES. 


In time of national disaster the Argentine Red Cross has never been found wanting. 
In the terrible earthquake in Mendoza in 1921, in which many lives were lost and 
many more were left starving and homeless, the Red Cross was prompt to succor 
with clothing, food, and shelter provided in a camp arranged for the purpose, in which 
medical and surgical treatment were furnished until contact could be made with the 
nearest hospitals. 

During the extensive floods in the Province of Santiago del Estero various towns 
were cut off from food and shelter for a period of 20 days. Here, also, the Red Cross 
was promptly on hand with field tents, clothing, food, medical supplies, service, 
and transportation where needed, with the result that hundreds of people, including 
entire families, were saved and rehabilitated. In the widespread epidemic in San 
Juan, the Red Cross cooperated with the authorities to the extent of establishing a 
pavilion of 50 beds, the nursing service of which was entirely in the hands of the San 
Juan Red Cross committee of women who volunteered for this very special service. 

The Juvenile Red Cross has recently been founded and an intense campaign 1s 
now being carried on to make it a nation-wide institution, a campaign which will 
not halt, it is hoped, until every school in the Nation is enrolled. 

Finally, in international matters, the record of the Argentine Red Cross is too well 
known to need special mention here, and to-day, as ever, it stands ready to make its 
contribution to the extreme limit of its resources. 
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The Bolivian Red Cross is of recent organization. Although 
founded in 1917, the period of its development dates from 1920. At 
the present time it consists of a central committee, with headquarters 
in La Paz, and two branches, one in Oruro and the other in Potosi. 

The central committee of La Paz is made up as follows: Director, 
D. Juan M. Balcazar; president, Miss Mercedes Frias; secretary, 
Miss Maria Teresa Granier; treasurer, Miss Ofelia Lizén. The presi- 
dent of the committee of Oruro is Mrs. Ana Soux de Calvo, while the 
committee of Potosi has for its president Srta. Raquel Gasteau. 

The by-laws of the Bolivian Red Cross, which establish the func- 
tions of the governing board and the several sections which make 
up the society, were approved by the Government of Bolivia in May, 
1917, and have not been amended up to the present time. 

The membership is not large. Notwithstanding the propaganda 
carried on with a view to awakening the interest of the country in the 
organization, much remains to be done. The membership of the 
chapter in La Paz comprises 110 members, while those in Oruro and 
Potosi have something like 50 members each. It is to be observed, 
however, that these numbers refer to active members, that is, members 
who are in constant attendance at the meetings, and that other con- 
tributing, honorary, and collateral members, of a passive nature, 
exist in each of these localities. 

In order to develop the society, increase its membership, etc., 
recourse is had to all possible means, first among which is an effort to 
enlist the interest of the Government and secure its cooperation. It 
is expected that next year measures will be taken to procure the com- 
pulsory enrollment of all the students and pupils of the normal schools, 
and the obligation on the part of the pupils, after leaving these schools, 
to promote the development of the organization in the school commu- 
nities to which they may be assigned. In this manner the Bolivian 
Red Cross will soon acquire thousands and thousands of members. 

Owing to the short period of its existence, the society does not own 
any permanent funds. All the necessary funds for carrying on the 
work are collected incidentally through subscriptions, raffles, fairs, 
public functions, etc. The national budget, however, provides for a 
subsidy of 3,000 bolivianos per annum, which for the year 1922 was 
raised to 5,000 bolivianos. In view of the economic situation of the 
country it is not possible to foresee any great increase in the receipts 
of the society in the near future. 

The active members of the Bolivian Red Cross have undertaken to 
contribute a personal quota of 1 boliviano (about $0.50), payable 
monthly, with the understanding that this amount may be increased 
when the member so desires. 
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The central committee of La Paz maintains a public consultation 
office, with trained nurses and student nurses, this work being partic- 
ularly valuable from the point of view of practical education. 

The public consultation office, which is a part of the Public Health 
Service, supplements the school for nurses founded in 1917 by the 
Bolivian Red Cross, under Government authority, by training Red 
Cross nurses. In 1919, the first 15 nurses were graduated from this 
school; at the beginning of 1922 fifteen more concluded the course. 
The duration of the course is two years, the work being carried on 
with great regularity both on academic and practical lines, special 
emphasis being laid on the latter. The classes are free and are con- 
ducted by the director. In addition to the service they render, they 
are a means of propaganda for the Red Cross and afford popular 
instruction in hygiene. 

Up to the present the school for nurses is the chief objective of the 
Bolivian Red Cross. In 1922 the school for stretcher bearers was to be 
established. Meanwhile the trained Red Cross nurses will undertake, 
individually, the teaching of hygiene in educational establishments. 

The director of the Bolivian Red Cross has published an educational 
work entitled The Bolivian Red Cross, which has been sent, as occa- 
sion offered, to the League of Red Cross Societies. This publication, 
which is the first and only publication by the Bolivian Red Cross, has 
been favorably reviewed by the press and the medical profession. 
Other propaganda for the Red Cross is carried on in the daily press. 

The most notable achievement of the Bolivian Red Cross has 
been the work of its Chapter in La Paz in the military drilling camp, 
where a service has been established, as complete as possible, for 
the benefit of the army encampment, during the month of October 
of the present year. Having in mind the war conditions of the Boli- 
vian army, the Red Cross has also established an auxiliary service 
thereto, in La Paz, which is near the drilling camp, the permanent 
military hospital taking charge of the same under the supervision 
‘of a medical staff. It has also undertaken the care of the field 
hospital at Tareja, a railway station very near the firing line. 
Furthermore it has undertaken two new activities: ‘‘The Mail Sery- 
ice,’’ which serves as a link between the families of the officers and 
men in the field and the latter, and ‘‘The soldier’s wardrobe,” which 
has prepared the necessary clothing for the men in the field during 
the maneuvers. In short, the Bolivian Red Cross has taken advan- 
tage of the military maneuvers to familiarize itself with Health 
Service in time of war, in accordance with the developments of the 
European War. The results have been sufficient to impress the 
public, to interest the personnel of the army, and to procure the 
cooperation of the public authorities. 
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The Bolivian Red Cross takes the liberty of suggesting to the 
next International Conference of Red Cross Societies that the Red 
Cross Societies take advantage of the annual military manuevers of 
their respective countries, with a view to effective preparation in time 
of war. 

Within recent months the International Red Cross Committee of 
Geneva has, it is understood, recognized the Bolivian Red Cross, thus 
adding still another valued member to the international family of 
Red Cross societies. 

It should be stated, in closing, that at the Washington Pan Ameri- 
can session of the American Red Cross of October, 1922, Sr. Don 
Adolfo Ballivian, then minister of Bolivia to the United States, 
interested himself, personally, to the end that Bolivia should be 
represented by a competent delegate in that conference. And it 
was at his suggestion that the delegate for Bolivia had the honor 
to submit to that session the following resolution: 

That the American Red Cross, in convention assembled, take immediate steps 
to confer with the Bolivian Red Cross, through His Excellency, Senor Don Adolfo 
Ballivian, the Bolivian minister in Washington, as to the desirability of organiz- 
ing a Bolivian Junior Red Cross among the children attending the public and 
secondary schools of that Republic, through the good offices of the Bolivian Minister 
of Instruction, Sefor Don Felipe Guzman, and the five national normal schools 
dependent on that ministry, particularly the three devoted to the training of 
teachers for the rural schools. 


Itt. BRAZIL. 


The Brazilian Red Cross was founded on the 5th of December, 1908. 
It was declared an institution of national scope by decree No. 2380, 
of December 31, 1910, of the Federal Government; was subsequently 
affiliated with the Comité International of the Red Cress of Geneva, 
and is now incorporated with the League of the Red Cross Societies. 

During the first years of its existence the Brazilian Red Cross 
devoted its efforts entirely to the propaganda of the general organiza- 
tion, to which Brazil subscribed on April 30, 1906, and its by-laws were 
framed on the basis of the Geneva convention. Nevertheless, during 
the revolutionary movements which took place in Brazil, and in several 
cases of epidemics and catastrophes, the Brazilian Red Cross rendered 
aid to the victims through the provision of funds or articles of prime 
necessity. The Red Cross also founded the school for nurses in 1914. 
During all this time the Brazilian Red Cross had no home of its own, 
being dependent upon the Geographical Society of Rio Janeiro, until 
it finally obtained a grant from the Federal Government of a plot of 
land on the esplanade of the Morro do Senado, with a total area of 
69,661 square feet, and there constructed a provisional pavilion for 
the headquarters of the society. In this pavilion was also conducted 
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the school for nurses, made up of two courses, one for voluntary 
nurses and the other for professionals. In the course for voluntary 
nurses diplomas were granted to 250 women and girls during the 
period of the Great War. 

At present the only nursing course being carried on is that for pro- 
fessional hospital nurses. Since its foundation this course has pre- 
pared six classes of professional nurses, who have completed in each 
case the practical course of aid to the sick in the free medico-surgical 
dispensary established by the Red Cross in the pavilion of its 
provisional headquarters. 

The Brazilian Red Cross inaugurated the service of home nursing 
through its graduate nurses, thus satisfying a number of requests 
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Courtesy of the Leazue of Red Cross Societies. 


FACADE OF THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE BRAZILIAN RED CROSS- 
NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


that had been made for these professionals. It may be added that 
this school for nurses is the oldest of its kind in Brazil 

In 1920 a series of popular lectures was organized for the purpose 
of educating the public on the subject of visiting nurses. 

On the 5th of October, 1918, the cornerstone of the great national 
headquarters of the Brazilian Red Cross was laid in the center of the 
large plot of ground already mentioned, belonging to the organization. 

The construction of this building would have been terminated be- 
fore now but for the necessity of increasing the dimensions, which 
necessitated alterations in the original plan. Owing to this cireum- 
stance and to the fact that the funds of the society are not very abun- 
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dant, the completion of the work has been retarded, but it is already 
possible to realize that, when once finished, this building will be a 
most imposing and magnificent edifice. 

The following activities will be carried on in the Brazilian Red 
Cross national headquarters: 

(a) The school for nurses with the corresponding dependencies of 
the medico-surgical dispensary, such as consulting rooms, examina- 
tion rooms, classrooms, rooms for practical work, operating rooms, 
dressing rooms for the nurses, etc. 

(b) The national offices 
of the Red Cross, secre- 
tary’s office, library, re- 
ception hall, museum, ar- 
chives, woman’s division, 
department of tuberculo- 
sis, prophylaxis, ete. 

(c) Infirmaries, rooms 
for patients after opera- 
tions, private rooms, a 
surgical section with full 
equipment of instruments, 
and rooms for aseptic and 
septic operations. 

(d) Living quarters for 
interne female students 
and nurses, with the nec- 
essary accommodations for 
their comfort. 

In addition to the above, 
there will be installed on 
the ground floor a labora- 
tory of physiotherapy and 
X-ray examinations, as 
well as a first-aid station 
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GENERAL A. FERREIRA DO AMARAL. 


President of the Brazilian Red Cross. Doctor Ferreira 


do Amaral is an honorary member of the National Acad- provided with automobile 
emy of Medicine, Chief of the Military Health Service, : 
and a member benemerito of the Brazilian Red Cross. equipment and personnel 


for emergency cases. 

The Red Cross has already sent one of its nurses, Senhora Rosa 
Rabello, to take the international course for nurses organized by the 
League of Red Cross Societies. Madame Rabello took the course of 
1922-23, and the organization is now about to send another one of its 
nurses for the course of 1923-24. 

In accordance with the peace program of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, a department of tuberculosis prophylaxis was organized 
under the name of ‘National Crusade Against Tuberculosis” and 
another for antivenereal education. 
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The National Crusade Against Tuberculosis, which enjoys entire 
freedom with regard to its mode of operation, is a source of real pride 
to the Brazilian Red Cross. Established on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1921, it has already rendered noteworthy services to needy 
tuberculosis patients, distributing among them and their families 
quantities of wearing apparel and food. The president of the 
crusade is the distinguished Brazilian gentlewoman, Senhora Olyntho 
Magalhaes. 

The Red Cross has established several branches throughout the Bra- 
ailian territory, but these 
regional chapters do not 
always succeed in main- 
taining themselves for any 
great length of time nor do 
they always prosper as 
well as might be expected. 
At present we are able to 
mention among the suc- 
cessful branches those sit- 
uated in Sao Paulo, equip- 
ped with a hospital for 
children, a school for nur- 
ses in Santos, and a service 
of venereal prophylaxis in 
Minas Geraes (Lavras) ; in 
the State of Rio Janeiro 
(Petropolis), a child wel- 
fare service; in the State 
of Parana (Curityba), a 
medico-surgical dispen- 
sary; in Rio Grande do : : 


Sul, established recently; Courtesy of the League of Red Cun Societies. 
and in Pernambuco; this MADAME HELOIZA LOUREIRO LEAL. 





last one presenting a very President of the Nygurenssecortion of the Brazilian Red 


promising outlook owing 

to the fact that it is headed by a distinguished member of the govern- 
ing board of the Brazilian Red Cross, Dr. Amaury de Medeiros, who 
is the present director of the public health in that State. 

The Brazilian Red Cross does not possess so far a maintenance fund 
in proportion to the service which it renders; nevertheless the land 
with the building now in construction is worth about 3,500 contos, 
or, let us say, $350,000 at the present rate of exchange. 

The cost of conducting the work and of carrying on the construction 
of the building is being met through donations, subsidies, annuities of 
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members, and legacies. The organization expects to increase its 
funds through the constructicn on a part of its land of dwelling houses 
to be leased to private parties and, later on, through the purchase of 
Government bonds. The greater part of its funds are at present 
employed in the completion of the National Headquarters. 

The medico-surgical service for the poor is one of the most 
important works of the Brazilian Red Cross, this branch of the 
work having developed greatly since the inauguration of the 
dispensary. 

During the Great War, when Brazil entered on the side of the Allies, 
the Brazilian Red Cross immediately offered its services to the Depart- 
ments of War and Navy, which provided a representative who 
facilitated the necessary information regarding the particular coop- 
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RED CROSS, PARA, BRAZIL. 


Booth in kermess devoted to the raising of funds. 


eration which the Red Cross might be called upon to render. 
As, however, no troops were sent to Europe, the personnel of the Red 
Cross was not mobilized but remained in expectation, ready to start 
at a moment’s notice. [ven so, a great quantity of dressings and 
clothing were sent with the naval contingent which left Brazil to 
act with the English and Americans. 

During the epidemic of influenza in 1918 the Brazilian Red Cross 
rendered invaluable services to the population, transforming all its 
dependencies into infirmaries and distributing medicines to more 
than 50,000 persons. 

At the time of the overflow of the San Francisco River, in Minas 
Geraes and Bahia, the Red Cross forwarded the sufferers clothing, food, 
and medicines in charge of a commission under the direction of its 
first secretary, Dr. Estellita Lins. To defray the expense of this 
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work the Red Cross opened a public subscription. The Red Cross 
also sent a large quantity of food and clothing to the victims of the 
prolonged drought of the northeast, through its representative in the 
State of Ceara, Baron de Studart. 

The Brazilian Red Cross publishes a monthly review containing the 
reports of its work, and has printed not only memorial stamps but 
handbills and posters for the purposes of carrying on the propaganda 
of the National Crusade Against Tuberculosis. 

The members are classified as follows: Founders, paying, life, 
benefactors, benemerits, and honorary. The membership of the 
Brazilian Red Cross is still comparatively small, but the board is 
studying a plan for its increase, which it hopes to put into operation 
at the time of the inauguration of the new building. The maugura- 
tion is expected to take place with all the ceremony worthy of the 
ereat fact which it will represent in the annals of the Brazilian Red 
Cross. For this purpose the board has entered into an understand- 
ing with Sr. J. Larrossa, the representative of the League of Red 
Cross Societies, with the view of securing the presence at the cere- 
mony of delegations from all the National Red Crosses, in honor of 
the International Red Cross. 

The present board of directors of the Brazilian Red Cross is com- 
posed as follows: 


MEN’S GOVERNING BOARD. 
President: General Dr. Antonio Ferreira do Amaral. 


First vice president: Commander Carlos Secretary general: Dr. Getulio dos Santos. 


Pereira Leal. First secretary: Dr. Estellita Lins. 

Second vice president: Count de Affonso Second secreiary: Dr. Amaury de Medeiros. 
Celso. Third secretary: Dr. Carlos Eugenio 

Third vice president: Senator Alfredo Ellis. Guimaraes. 

Fourth vice president: Justice Dr. Ataul- First treasurer: José Moreno Barbosa. 
pho Napoles do Paiva. Second treasurer: Sr. Luis Moreno. 


Fifth vice president: Dr. Alberto de Faria. 
ATTORNEYS. 


Marshal Antonio Faustino. Prof. A. A. Azevedo Sodré. 
Gen. Alfredo Abrantes. 


WOMEN’S GOVERNING BOARD. 


President: Dona Heloiza Loureiro Leal. 

First vice president: Dona Bernardina Azeredo. 

Second vice president: Dona Alice da Purcitncula Calmon du Pin e Almeida. 
First secretary: Countess de Souza Dantas. 

Second secretary: Dona Idalia de Araujo Porto-alegre. 

First treasurer: Senhora Nair Azeredo Teixeira. 

Second treasurer: Senhora Izabel Chermont. 
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MEDICAL STAFF OF THE DISPENSARY OF THE SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


Dr. Antonio Ferreira do Amaral. Dr. Arthur Luiz Augusto de Alcantara. 
Dr. Getulio dos Santos. Dr. Abdon Eloy Lins. 

Prof. Dr. Alvaro Ozorio de Almeida. Dr. Raul Farme d’Amoed. 

Dr. Amaury de Medeiros. Dr. Oscar de Castro Loureiro. 

Dr. Carlos Eugenio Guimaraes. Dr. Gabriel de Andrade. 


Dr Estellita Lina. 
IV. CHILE. - 


The first organization of the Red Cross in Chile was effected in 1879 
at the time of the War of the Pacific. The same year the Government 
gave its adherence to the Geneva Convention of August 22, 1864. 
However, when the war ended in 1881, the Red Cross, which as then 
organized was of a purely military nature, passed out of existence. 

In 1903 there was formed in Punta Arenas, the capital of Magellan 
Territory, in the extreme southern part of Chile, a charitable society 
which extended its sphere of action to include first aid in public 
assistance. This society gradually developed into the Red Cross of 
Punta Arenas, the southernmost city in the world. 

Aiding public charity in Magellan Territory, lending a helping hand 
in time of public calamity, and otherwise actively engaging in service 
for others, the Punta Arenas Red Cross not only grew and flourished 
but was instrumental in founding other chapters, including those in 
Valparaiso, Tocopilla, and Antofagasta in 1910; in Osorno in 1912; 
the women’s chapter in Punta Arenas in 1912; and the women’s 
chapter in Puerto Natales in 1916. 

In 1914, at the time of the outbreak of the World War, the women’s 
section of the Red Cross of Chile was founded in Santiago. By 1922 
it had more than 3,000 members and was carrying on a well-equipped 
modern dispensary. 

The altruistic purposes and the increasing importance of these 
societies convinced the Government of the importance of creating a 
directive body. Consequently, in accordance with the Geneva Con- 
vention of July 6, 1906, ratified in Berne March 3, 1909, the Chilean 
Government on July 14, 1920, issued a decree giving its official recogni- 
tion to the Chilean Red Cross and creating the central committee, 
with power to organize and direct the various societies already exist- 
ing in the country, organize new chapters, and represent the Red Cross 
before the Geneva Committee. 

Besides serving as an auxiliary to the Army sanitary service in time 
of war, the Chilean Red Cross has thrown itself eagerly into social 
welfare and public health work. Every chapter maintains a dis- 
pensary, clinic, and vaccination service. Maternity and child health 
centers, obstetrical service, milk stations, protection to the child at 
home and at school, prevention and cure of social diseases, alco- 
holism, and tuberculosis, and the civic, hygienic, and moral education 
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of the individual—such is the peace-time program of the Chilean 
Red Cross. 

An interesting chapter is that at Parral, which will be mentioned 
again in connection with the membership campaign. Dr. J. Luis 
Santalices L. is the founder of the chapter, which has organized a 
brigade of workingmen in the city, Red Cross sections in most of the 
estates in the department, cadet corps in all the public schools, first- 
aid service, educational and recreational lectures in its own theater, 
and a section for child wel- 
fare. The Parral Charity 
Commission, impressed (as 
it might well be) with the 
notable accomplishments 
of the Red Cross chapter, 
presented to it a house and 
garden, valued at 30,000 
pesos, and is now giving it 
an annual income of 7,000 
pesos. 

Of importance among 
the Chilean Red Cross ef- 
forts to promote the cause 
of public health must be 
counted its invitation to 
the Patronato de la Infan- 
cia, the Chilean Social 
Hygiene League, Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, 
Anti-Alcoholism League, 
and the Sociedad Protectora 





de la Infancia to unite in Courtesy of the League of Red Cross Societies. 
formulating a comprehen- SENOR DON MARCIAL MARTINEZ DE FERRARI 
sive program for the pro- President of the Central Committee of the Chilean Red Cross. 
: 0 Former minister pleat cienaary and envoy extraordinary 
tection and improvement of Chile in Switzerland and in Uruguay. Dr. Martinez de 
. ) Ferrari is vice president of the Scientific Society of Chile 
of the nation’s health. and director of the Chilean Social Hygiene League. 


The action of the Mixed 
Public Health Commission, which was an outgrowth of this invita- 
tion, will be awaited with great interest. 

To supplement the number of nurses so well prepared in the Uni- 
versity of Chile, many Red Cross chapters have established courses 
in nursing, directed by physicians who give their services voluntarily. 
It is expected that graduates of these courses will greatly aid in 
extending the beneficent work of the Red Cross among those most 
in need of nursing care and instruction in health matters. 

Before the first national campaign for new members called a public 
health crusade, a crusade which took place between Christmas, 1921, 
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and New Year’s, 1922, which was ably directed by Doctor Ferrer, the 
secretary general, there were 26 Red Cross chapters; early in 1923 the 
number had increased to 69, from Punta Arenas and Concepcién 
north to Copiap6, Iquique and Antofagasta, surely a remarkable 
record of more than 150 per cent increase. Circulars were distributed 
by the thousand throughout the country; civil, military, ecclesiastic, 
educational and labor officials, the press, and the motion-picture 
theaters cooperating to make the campaign a success. Posters were 
also liberally used. More than 6,000 members were obtained in the 
capital alone, but the prize offered by the central committee was won 
by the Parral chapter, which enrolled 6,000 members in a city of 
10,000 population, in addition to 4,000 in the department outside 
the city. The total number of members enrolled in the whole country 





Courtesy of the League of Red Cross Societies. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE WOMEN’S SECTION OF THE CHILEAN RED CROSS, 


was more than 22,000, without counting 15 cities, which had not 
fully reported. 

From another source, namely, the schools of the Republic, will soon 
come additional thousands of Red Cross members banded together 
in the Junior Red Cross of Chile, authorized by a decree issued by 
President Alessandri last June for boys and girls between the ages of 
lland17. The Chilean Red Cross attributes great importance to this 
enrollment of youth under the banner of service and friendship, and 
is fortunate in having the ardent support of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. A beginning was made some time ago, and it is expected 
that the growth in the number of junior chapters will be gratifyingly 
rapid. 

The Chilean Red Cross publishes its own magazine, The Public 
Health Review of the Chilean Red Cross (Revista de Salud Publica de la 
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Oruz Roja Chilena), an attractive, well-illustrated bimonthly publica- 
tion full of articles and news of national and international interest. 
The first number was issued in July, 1922. Its chief purpose is to 
keep before the public the purposes of the Red Cross, to publish 
articles on hygiene, prevention of epidemics, first aid, and similar 
subjects, and to give an account of the achievements of each chapter, 
thus generally supporting and furthering Red Cross work. 

The central committee of the Chilean Red Cross is composed of the 
following officers and members of national prominence: 


President: SeNor Marctan MARTINEZ DE FERRARI, ex-minister plenipotentiary 
and envoy extraordinary of Chile in Switzerland and in Uruguay; vice president of 
the Scientific Society of Chile; director of the Chilean Social Hygiene League. 

Secretary General: Docror P. L. Ferrer, chief of the Sanitary Division of the Min- 
istry of the Interior; member of the Superior Hygiene Council and of the Superior 
Council of Public Charities; life director of the Chilean Social Hygiene League and of 
the League Against Tuberculosis. 

Treasurer; SENoR MANuEL HERRERA, ex-Cabinet Minister and ex-Representative 
in the National Congress. 

Directors: Docror Luis ABALOs, director of the Army Health Service, member of 
the Superior Hygiene Council, life director of the Chilean Social Hygiene League; 
Docror Cartos ALTAMIRANO, member of the Superior Hygiene Council, director of 
the Public Disinfecting Station of Santiago; Docror MAaNuEL J. BARRENECHEA, 
ex-Representative in the National Congress, ex-professor of ophthalmology, and of the 
Ophthalmologic Clinic, member of the Superior Council on Hygiene, director of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institute; Don Luis A. CastinLo, vice admiral of the Navy; Mon- 
SENOR RAFAEL Epwarps, bishop of Dodona, vicar-general of the Army, assistant 
bishop of the archbishopric of Santiago, treasurer of the Chilean Social Hygiene League, 
director of the League against Alcoholism; Docror Luts Ducct KALLENsS, secretary 
of the Faculty of Medicine, professor of medical science in the School of Medicine, 
director of the Medical Society of Chile; SENor MANUEL FosTER RECABARREN, lawyer, 
ex-minister of War and Navy, ex-Representative in the National Congress, president 
of the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul; SENor Antonio HuneEEus G., president of 
the Red Cross Committee of Santiago Province, ex-delegate of the Chilean Red Cross 
to the Tenth International Conference at Geneva, ex-Representative and Senator of 
the Republic, ex-Cabinet Minister, ex-professor of the faculty of laws and political 
science of the University of Chile, delegate of Chile to the League of Nations; 
SENorR Roserto HuNEEus G., ex-minister of War, ex-Representative in the National 
Congress, and professor of constitutional law in the University of Chile; Docror 
Vicror KOrNER, member of the faculty of medicine, ex-professor of gynecology and of 
the gynecological clinic in the School of Medicine, ex-president of the Medical Society 
of Chile; Docror Epuarpo Moors, professor in the clinic of the school of Medicine, 
member of the Superior Hygiene Council, director of the National Museum; SENoR 
José Maza, lawyer, Representative in the National Congress; GENERAL OF DIvisIon 
Don Soranor Parra, ex-adviser of state; Docror Lucas Sierra, professor of surgical 
clinics, second vice-president of the Chilean Social Hygiene League, ex-president of 
the Medical Society of Chile, ex-member of Superior Hygiene Council; Doctor 
MANUEL TORRES BOONEN, surgeon general of the second division of the Army, dele- 
gate of the Red Cross chapters of the second division to the central committee, surgeon 
of the Hospital del Salvador; Docror Luis VarGAs SALceno, professor in the School 
of Medicine, executive secretary of the Superior Council of Public Charities, director 
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of the Medical Society of Chile; SzNor AQuILES VERGARA VicUNA, Representative 
in the National Congress; SENoR ENRIQUE ZANARTU PrixETO, Senator of the Republic, 
ex-Minister of State in the Department of the Interior and Industries, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Railroads, president of the Chilean Social Hygiene League, 
director of the White Cross Society for the Protection of Women. 


V. COLOMBIA. 


Under the noble device of Neutrality and Charity the Colombian 
National Red Cross Society was definitely organized on July 30, 
1915. 

The original movement for the founding of this altruistic institu- 
tion was of several years’ standing, for the Colombian Government 
on June 7, 1906, signed the Geneva Convention of that year. It was 
not until January, 1913, however, that the Second National Medical 
Congress, assembled in the city of Medellin, unanimously passed the 
following motion: 

The members of the Second National Medical Congress, recognizing the necessity of 
establishing in this country a society for voluntary sanitary assistance to aid the vic- 
tims of calamities in time of peace, and to care for the wounded and sick of the Army 
in time of war, ask the honorable Congress to organize a Red Cross Society in Colombia, 
naming for this purpose a committee of three members resident in Bogota to study the 
statutes of the International Red Cross and to prepare suitable statutes for a Colombian 
Red Cross, 

This proposal was welcomed with great enthusiasm by everyone 
interested in the realization of work of a humanitarian character, 
Congress appointing the National Academy of Medicine to take charge 
of the organization of the Red Cross. 

After several preliminary meetings, attended by high officers of the 
army and prominent representatives of the chief organizations of the 
capital, the committee on organization of the Red Cross was appointed 
and July 30, 1915, as mentioned above, was set for the inauguration of 
the society. This function was attended by the Minister of Public 
Instruction as representative of the President of the Republic, the 
Apostolic Delegate, and many distinguished members of society. 

On February 22, 1916, and November 6, 1920, the Minister of Gov- 
ernment issued the respective decrees which gave official recognition 
to the Colombian Red Cross and made it a juridic entity. By an 
executive decree of March 10, 1922, it was recognized as auxiliary to 
the sanitary service of the army, an indispensable requirement for its 
recognition by the International Red Cross Committee of Geneva— 
a recognition which was granted March 23, 1922. Later in the same 
year the Colombian Red Cross was admitted to the League of Red 
Cross Societies. 

The Colombian Red Cross has its legal domicile in Bogota, capital of 
the Republic, and its activities extend to all parts of the nation. "“gAt 
present there are several other chapters in the chief provincial cities. 
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The Red Cross welcomes as members both Colombians and foreign- 
born without distinction of sex, creed, or political opinion, its mem- 
bership being divided into three categories: (a) Honorary members, 
named by the Central Committee; (b) supporting members, persons 
or societies which make gifts to the organization; and (c) active 
members, who pay a minimum annual membership fee. 

The administration of the Colombian Red Cross is vested in a Cen- 
tral Committee. There is also a Women’s Section, which has ren- 
dered valuable service, contributing in the most devoted manner to 
the advancement of Red Cross work, another demonstration of the fact 
that men and women should work side by side in all worthy causes. 

The council of the Colombian Red Cross is composed of the following 
members: 

Honorary presidents: The President of the Republic, Gen. Pedro Nel Ospina; the 
Archbishop of Colombia, Sr. Bernardo Herrera Restrepo. 

Delegate to the international committee: Dr. Francisco Urrutia. 

National committee: President, Dr. Hipolito Machado; Vice president, Sr. Joaquin 
Samper Brush. 

Women’s committee: President, Sra. Teresa Tanco de Herrera; Vice president, Sra. 
Emilia Herrera de Semper. 

Since its foundation the Colombian Red Cross has faithfully fulfilled 
all the urgent national tasks which have been assigned to it, aiding 
the unfortunate and taking up the important service of child welfare 
in its broadest sense, including that of guiding the sympathies of 
children blessed with happy homes. 

For the latter purpose the Children’s Red Cross and Young People’s 
Red Cross were recently formed. The former proposes to awaken in 
children an interest in social problems within their understanding, and 
to bring them into contact with the needs of unfortunate children. 
This movement started with visits made by private school children tc 
orphan asylums and children’s shelters, for the purpose of carrying to 
their small inmates clothing, toys, and sweets, and of playing with 
these children, thus establishing a true spirit of democratic friendliness. 
The purpose of the Young People’s Red Cross is to direct the activities 
of youth into channels of social importance, to raise the moral level 
of student life, to organize athletic sports in public and private schools, 
and to help the poorer members in every possible way. 

The Red Cross has also established a health center in Bogota, where 
medical attention is given to both children and adults and instruction 
in hygiene is disseminated. Vaccinations are performed, hypodermic 
injections given, babies are weighed and their mothers advised as to 
the best methods of infant care and feeding. 

Such are, in outline, some of the activities of the Colombian Red 
Cross. It is greatly to be regretted that lack of space prevents a more 
extensive account of the beneficent activities of this admirable 
society. 
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VI. COSTA RICA. 


The Costa Rican Red Cross, an active and growing society, was 
founded November 4, 1917, its statutes having been approved by 
the President of the Republic and promulgated February 16, 1918. 
The society was reorganized in 1921, and the statutes were amended 
in January, 1923. 

The national committee is composed of two honorary presidents: 
the President and the first ecclesiastical dignitary of the Republic, 
a president, vice president, treasurer, attorney, secretary, assistant 
secretary, and five directors. The women’s committee is appointed 
annually by the national committee. Local committees are composed 
of a president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, attorney, and 
four directors. ; 

The members are divided into three classes—benefactors, active 
and honorary members. The minimum monthly dues of active 
members are 0.50 colon (about 25 cents); benefactors, honorary 
members, and members of the city sanitary brigade on active 
service are exempt from the payment of dues. 

Honors may be bestowed as follows: Red Cross gold medal; silver 
medal of merit; diploma awarded by the central committee; citation 
in the orders for the day to be published in the Red Cross Bulletin 
or the daily press, the name of the member receiving such a citation 
and an account of his meritorious action to be inscribed in the Book 
of Honor of the Costa Rican Red Cross. 

The Government of Costa Rica has given the Red Cross the use 
of four rooms in one of the government buildings in the business 
district of San José. These rooms have recently been equipped so 
as to provide offices, a lecture room, a first-aid station, and a 
storeroom. 

A sanitary brigade of about 30 persons has been organized which 
receives regular instruction in giving first aid and in caring for the 
sick and injured. This brigade is subject to call in case of emergency, 
and during the year 1922 went to outlying districts to assist during 
an epidemic of typhoid fever. 

A first-aid station is maintained at Red Cross headquarters with 
a competent nurse in charge day and night. Four physicians, a 
dentist, and an oculist, give their services without charge to those 
who apply to the Red Cross for medical aid. Five hundred and 
sixty-eight emergency cases were handled during the year 1922. 

The police ambulance in San José is in charge of the Red Cross. 

Free medicines and free prescriptions are furnished by the Red 
Cross to those who are unable to pay for these items. 

A Junior Red Cross was organized in August, 1922, and practi- 
cally all of the school children in Costa Rica are enlisted in this 
organization. 
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From June to December, 1922, the Red Cross conducted an anti-fly 
campaign. 

On September 15, 1922, it organized and staged a “ Health pageant,” 
participated in by all of the school children of San José, the pro- 
ceeds of which were given to the “Colonias Veraniegas,” a summer 
camp for sick children. 

During the year 1922 the following special contributions were 
made by the Red Cross; Russian food fund, 3,795.65 colones; Salva- 
doran flood fund, 460.00 colones; Costa Rican earthquake fund, 
852.75 colones; and Costa Rican benevolent organizations, 727.55. 

The Red Cross is equipped with medicines, clothing, tents, bed- 
ding, stretchers, furniture, sanitary supplies, and surgical instruments, 
valued at about 5,000.00 colones. It has a reserve fund of 11,834.00 
colones which can be used only in case of emergencies. The 
expenditures during the year 1922 amounted to 19,006.64 colones. 

In March, 1922, the Costa Rican Red Cross was admitted to 
membership in the League of Red Cross Societies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The present membership of the Costa Rican Red Cross is about 325. 


OFFICERS. 
President: Roberto Brenes G. Director: Julio Diaz G. 
Vice, President: Dr. Solén Niiiez F. Director: Alfredo Sasso R. 
Secretary: Ernesto Quirés A. Director: Roberto Smyth. 
Assistant Secretary: Gamaliel Noreiga. Director: Roberto Quesada J. 
Treasurer: Diego Povedano A. Director: Sergio Carballo R. 


Attorney: Dr. Francisco Cordero Q. 


WOMENS’ COMMITTEE. 


Dofia Maria de Ruiz. Dofia Joaquina de Castro. 
Dofia Oliva de Ntiez. Dofia Florinda de Wilson. 
Dojfia Lia de Quirés. Dofia Adriana de Velasquez. 
Dofia Maria Rosa de Diaz. 
VII. CUBA. 
ORGANIZATION. 


By virtue of a resolution, issued July 7, 1907, by the Provisional 
Governor of Cuba, the Republic of Cuba subscribed to the Geneva 
Red Cross Convention of 1864, being recognized from that date as one 
of the signatory powers of that convention. But in view of the fact 
that the convention of 1864 was superseded by the protocol of July 6, 
1906, the Cuban Government, on March 17, 1908, declared that, “the 
Republic of Cuba subscribes to the new Geneva Convention,’”’ by 
which official decree Cuba became part of the Red Cross sisterhood. 
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The Cuban National Red Cross includes four classes of member- 
ship: Founders, supporting, honorary, and active members. 

Founders are those persons, native or foreign born, who were 
instrumental in the creation and development of the society, and who 
took part in the work of organization from the very beginning, or 
those contributing not less than one peso monthly for a period of ten 
years, or a total sum of 120 pesos. Founder Life Members will not be 
called upon for further contributions. 

Supporting members are those persons, native or foreign born, who 
donate 220 pesos, or those who pay 10 pesos monthly for two years, 
or 1 peso monthly for an indefinite period. 

Honorary members are all those, native or foreign born, who 
because of some philanthropic or meritorious work in behalf of the 
society are deemed worthy of this title. 

Active members are those who enroll in the society to render service 
in the field in time of war or public disaster and during epidemics in 
peace time. The requirements for these members are as follows: 
(1) To be over 18 years of age; (2) to be of good reputation; (3) at no 
time to have suffered imprisonment or be guilty of political crimes; 
(4) possess a good education; (5) to be engaged in some reputable pro- 
fession or business; (6) to comply with the rules and regulations of the 
society; (7) to take the Red Cross oath, binding for two years, with 
the privilege of renewal for two more years. 

At the head of this society, in the national capital, is the supreme 
assembly, which is the national supreme committee and center of the 
Cuban Red Cross. This assembly is composed of a president, three 
vice-presidents, a secretary general, vice-secretary, a treasurer, vice- 
treasurer, an accountant, vice-accountant, a director-in-chief, a con- 
sulting attorney, and eight voting members. 

An executive committee, composed of the president, vice presidents, 
the secretary general, the treasurer, accountant, and the director in 
chief, is in charge of the management, organization and administration 
of the society. 

In the capital of every Province there is a committee, responsible 
to the executive committee, with jurisdiction over any municipal 
committees that may be created within that Province. 

The provincial committees include a president, appointed by the 
executive committee at the request of the respective provincial com- 
mittee, two vice-presidents, a director, secretary, treasurer, account- 
ant, and five members. Each of the offices of secretary, treasurer, 
and accountant have their corresponding assistants. 

All municipal committees are responsible to the respective pro- 
vincial committees. A municipal committee may be created in 
any township upon authorization by the respective provincial 
committee, said committee to be composed of a president, named 
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by the provisional committee in accordance with the wishes of the 
new committee, two vice-presidents, a secretary, accountant, treas- 
urer, director, and four members. All these offices have their 
assistants, and more than one director can be appointed. 

It is the duty of the executive committee to organize in the capital 
of every province, municipality, and rural district a committee of 
women. All women and young girls, residents of the respective 
localities, are eligible as members of this committee. 

In localities containing 10 Red Cross members a ladies’ committee 
may be created, but the president of such committee will be ap- 
pointed, when municipal, by the provincial committee, and when 
provincial, by the executive committee. The president of the 
ladies’ central committee of Habana is appointed by the executive 
committee, which appointment must be approved by the President 
of the Republic through the Ministry of War and Navy. 

To enable the Red Cross to render efficient service in time of war 
or public disaster, an active force is organized, composed of detach- 
ments, groups, and a grand legion, each group composed of members 
who, in accordance with the regulations of the society, voluntarily 
engage for service in the field during a period of two years, with option 
of renewal for two more years. 

The honor of having founded the Cuban National Red Cross 
Society belongs to Dr. Hugenio Sanchez de Fuentes y Pelaez and to the 
group of persons who cooperated with him toward its development, 
the actual officials of the supreme assembly and executive committee 
and the ladies’ central committee of the Cuban National Red Cross 
Society being as follows: 

Honorary presidents: His Excellency the President of the Republic and the Vice 
President. 

President: Gen. Miguel Varona del Castillo. 

First vice-president: Dr. Carlos Alzugaray. 

Second vice-president: Dr. Rafael Maria Angulo. 

Third vice-president: Dr. Alberto de Carricarte y Velasquez. 

Secretary general: Dr. Eugenio Sanchez de Fuentes y Pelaez. 

Assistant secretary: Dr. Francisco Sanchez Curbelo. 

Accountant: Dr. Ramon A. de la Puerta y Rodriguez. 

Assistant accountant: Dr. Frank A. Betancourt y Diaz. 

Treasurer: Setior Julio Blanco Herrera. 

Assistant treasurer: Dr. Horacio Ferrer y Diaz. 

Director in chief: Dr. Juan B. Nuiiez Pérez. 

Consulting attorney: Dr. Joaquin M. Betancourt. 


LADIES’ CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


President: Sefiora Mariana Seva de Menocal. 

Vice president: Sefiora Maria Menocal. 

Second vice-president: Sefiora Blanche Z. de Baralt. 
Secretary general: Sefiorita Julia Martinez y Martinez. 
Assistant secretary: Sefiorita Clemencia Arango. 
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FUNDS. 


The revenues upon which the Cuban National Red Cross depends 
are of two classes—ordinary and extraordinary. 

Under the ordinary funds are classed income from capital invested 
by the society, fees for the emission of titles and diplomas, proceeds 
from the sale of the society’s publications, subscriptions to the Official 
Bulletin and advertisements in same, membership dues and voluntary, 
permanent subscriptions, and subsidies granted by the Government 
toward the support of the society. In accordance with the resolution 
of the executive committee, dated January 26, 1911, the amount of 
donations that may determine the award of honorary privileges in 
the society vary between 10 and 500 pesos. 

Extraordinary revenue is that obtained from raffles, benefits, col- 
lections and entertainments arranged by the society, also donations 
and legacies. 

Donations and legacies will invariably be used for the purpose or 
object for which they were given, and other funds according to the 
judgment of the executive committee. 

The monthly receipts are apportioned as follows: 75 per cent of 
the total to the provincial and municipal committees that collect 
them, and the remaining 25 per cent to the central committee. 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CUBAN RED CROSS. 


The National Red Cross Society of Cuba has since its foundation 
rendered numerous and important services to the nation in times 
of distress, as in the terrible cyclone that swept the capital and some 
of the Provinces in 1909-1910, and the aid extended to the eastern 
section of the island in 1912. With the same philanthropic spirit the 
society sent funds to Europe during the protracted Balkan war. At 
the time of the bubonic plague epidemic, the Cuban Red Cross co- 
operated with the secretary of sanitation and charities in caring for 
the sick at the isolation camps in Triscornia. But the greatest work 
of this society was during the World War, when the ladies’ cen- 
tral committee through popular subscription raised the sum of 
$528,212.57, which enabled the society to send eleven shipments of 
medical supplies and food to Europe. These shipments repre- 
sented an expenditure of nearly $100,000. In addition, the Cuban 
Red Cross has made the following donations: 


International committee of the Red Cross, Geneva. ..-..-.--.---------- $500. 00 
Wornan’s Clinly Gtlairiere Seed oes to oka a Ome eR eee ee $100. 00 
International committee of the Red Cross, Geneva. ..-.----------------- $1, 000. 00 
Supplitesstomthe:soldversiat themironteese see ean aa nee $1, 537. 75 
SOlchreaPerelenminnnnGllau we wes oa ace oc Oe pom oO RSS ene eR oe aeeoae eae $5, 000. 00 
Socilempothetedk Crescemta se aseemea tee ce eeee eens oe ate ee oem seni $500. 00 
League of the Red Cross Societies for Eastern Europe--...----..----- (Fr.) 25, 000. 00 
Disjalnelness Oryjamaenownas Oi JES. S55 ccasesecnoasunsqasenussseeE Sees (Fr.) 600, 000. 00 


DOGMATOMS TO Hae Yow IOMSGO. 0.5 ecsascassaasoesasassacossssees (Fr.) 500, 000. 00 
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From the foregoing account, it is evident that the Cuban National 
Red Cross Society may well feel that it is fulfilling its purpose, 
manifesting the noble sentiments of brotherly love and love of 
country. 


VIII. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


So far as the available statistics show, no National Dominican 
Red Cross has ever been formed. It should be stated, however, 
that during 1922 Santo Domingo contributed several thousand dol- 
lars to the Spanish Red Cross for the relief of the wounded in the war 
in Morocco. 





| 


Courtesy of American Red Cross. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS HEADQUARTERS IN THE CAPITAL OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC. 


The only existing Red Cross work is that under the American Red 
Cross which, in both its military and civilian aspects, has been func- 
tioning splendidly ever since the American occupation. Among 
its present plans are: A chain of schools for the teaching of home 
hygiene and care of the sick; the organization of a Junior Red Cross 
in the public schools; aid to various hospitals and charitable or- 
ganizations; and temporary aid to destitute families; all of which 
it is hoped will eventually become part of a Dominican National 
Red Cross. It may be added that of a total membership of 6,000 
under the American Red Cross, somewhat over half at present are 
Dominicans. 

At the preliminary group meeting in Washington, last October, 
His Excellency, Emilio C. Joubert, minister from the Dominican 
Republic, in his excellent address expressed his great personal desire 
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and that of his countrymen for the establishment of a National Red 
Cross, with all the humanitarian and social activities which that 
would imply. 

IX. ECUADOR. 


The Ecuadorian Red Cross, which has been recognized by the 
international committee of the Red Cross and is an active member 
of the League of Red Cross Societies, was founded in 1910, the 
Government approving it the same year and granting it an annual 
subvention, fixed by the 1922 Congress at 8,000 sucres. In 1920 
an executive decree placed the Red Cross under the jurisdiction of 
the central charity committee, but a decree issued by the President 
of the Republic on November 7, 1922, recognized the Ecuadorian 
Red Cross as an independent society, an auxiliary of the Army 
sanitary service, and as the only Red Cross organization in Ecuador. 
Prepared, therefore, to take its place on a parity with the other 
national Red Cross societies of the world, the new Ecuadorian Red 
Cross was inaugurated on December 27, 1922. 

In its statutes, previously approved by executive decree on 
November 25, 1922, there are many interesting provisions, among 
them the statement of its purpose. After expressing the desire of 
the Red Cross to be useful in time of war and in national or international 
calamities, the statutes state that its object is to awaken national 
consciousness in health matters; to contribute to social betterment, 
by working for child welfare, especially by means of child health 
centers attended by visiting nurses; by promoting the establishment of 
the Junior Red Cross in the schools and combating insanitary 
housing, alcoholism, addiction to narcotics, and other social evils; 
and by becoming a social force supporting the ideals of peace, 
confidence, and solidarity, both nationally and internationally. 

Moreover, the statutes contain this admirable paragraph: 

The Ecuadorian Red Cross will endeavor to bring about a general voluntary 
association of all national philanthropic societies, in order to secure concentrated 
effort and to avoid waste of time, strength, and money. 

It is indeed gratifying to be able to record that progress is already 
being made toward the achievement of the high standards which 
the Ecuadorian Red Cross has set for itself. Last May a class in 
nursing, formed of ladies of Quito, was opened under the expert 
instruction of Dr. Isidro Ayora, who intended to continue it for 
three months until a registered nurse from the United States should 
arrive to take the class. Gratifying, too, especially in the light of 
the expressed desire of the Red Cross for cooperation in social wel- 
fare, is the fact that the members of the society maintaining milk 
stations in Quito were preparing to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities of this course, and to utilize the knowledge thus gained in 
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their particular field. The Quito dispensary, whose early opening was 
announced in May, will not only give medical assistance but will 
also lead in social hygiene propaganda and in the practical work 
of improving housing conditions. Circulars and pamphlets on 
personal hygiene and lessons in sanitation are being given wide 
distribution among all classes of people. 

The first emergency which the newly reorganized Red Cross was 
called upon to meet occurred in February, when the Government 
asked it to take charge of the relief to the victims of an earthquake 
in the Machachi, Tambillo, and Aléag districts. Although there 
was no loss of life, many houses were wrecked, with consequent 
suffering and distress. It is needless to say that the Red Cross was 
worthy of the confidence reposed in it. 

The plan of organization of the Ecuadorian Red Cross, as laid 
down by the new statutes, may be briefly summarized, not the least 
noteworthy feature being the representation given to women. The 
general assembly, consisting of all the members, will meet annually 
in Quito, and will nominate three persons for the presidency, the 
choice to be made by the President of the Republic. The assembly 
itself will elect the two vice-presidents and the secretary general, 
who must be a physician; these, like the president, will serve four 
years. These officers, with representatives of the provincial and of 
the women’s committees, together with other members elected by 
the central committee, to the total number of 35, will compose the 
central committee. There will also be three regional commit- 
tees: One for Pichincha, identical with the central committee; 
another for the coastal region; and a third for the Provinces 
of Azuay, Loja, and Cafiar. Provision is also made for provincial 
committees, which will, it is hoped, form organizations in the various 
towns and townships under their jurisdiction. Hach of these pro- 
vincial committees is particularly charged to organize a women’s 
section, whose special duty it shall be to carry out the Red Cross 
program relative to child welfare, schools of nursing, and visiting 
nurses. | 

Sefior Luis Robalino Davila has been honored by being named 
president of the Ecuadorian Red Cross. The complete list of the 
central committee, as constituted early this year, follows: 

President: Sr. Luis Robalino Davila. 

Vice Presidents: Sr. Vicente Urrutia O. and General Angel I. Chiriboga. 

Legal attorney: Dr. Francisco Chiriboga B. 

Secretary General: Dr. Gualberto Arcos. 

Assistant Secretary: Sr. Julio H. Endara. 

Executive committee: Sr. Luis Robalino Davila, Dr. Isidro Ayora, Dr. Carlos A. 
Mifio, Dr. Gualberto Arcos, Sr. Jorge Moreno. 


Members: Sr. Temistocles Terin, director general of charities; Dr. Carlos Alberto 
Arteta, dean of the faculty of medicine of the university; Dr. Aurelio Mosquera, of 
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the faculty of medicine of the university; Dr. Pablo A. Sudrez, professor of hygiene 
of the Central University; Dr. Luis A. Ribadeneira, of the faculty of medicine; 
Dr. V. Carbone, of the Italian military mission; Dr. Carlos A. Bermeo, ex-consul of 
Ecuador in New Orleans: Dr. Manuel Maria SAnchez, rector of the National Institute 
Mejia; Dr. José Maria Suarez, director of studies in the Province of Pichincha; Gen. 
Rafael Almeida Suarez, chief of the general staff of the Army; Gen. Pirzio Biroli, 
chief of the Italian military mission in Ecuador; Sr. Modesto Sanchez Carbo, manager 
of the Quito branch of the Banco Comercial y Agricola; Sr. Pacifico Chiriboga G., of 
the National Society of Agriculture; Sr. Alberto Mena C., manager of the National 
Tramways Co.; Mr. B. O. Ellis, manager of the Quito Electric Light & Power Co.; 
Dr. Alejandro Villavicencio Ponce, of the National Society of Agriculture; Sr. Luis 
M. Molina, of the Workmen’s Federation of Ecuador, president of the Artistic and 
Industrial Society of Pichincha; Sr. José Rafael Bustamante, secretary of the National 
Society of Agriculture, and Sr. Pablo E. Albornoz, president of the Club of Medical 
Students, : 


In the Pan American session of the American Red Cross held in 
Washington last October, Mrs. Bolivar J. Lloyd, a distinguished 
daughter of Ecuador appointed by Sr. Don Rafael Elizalde, minister 
of Ecuador in the United States, to represent their common country, 
among other significant remarks made the following: 

The Red Cross Society of Ecuador maintains an open door, keeps open house, as 
you say in the United States... . 

If the Red Cross Society of the United States has a definite concrete program of 
constructive work and organization to present to the Ecuadorian society, I am sure 
such a program would be given serious and thoughtful consideration. Notwith- 
standing the authority which the Ecuadorian Red Cross has to deal direct with the 
Red Cross societies of other countries I would suggest that preliminary negotiations 
should have the sanction of our minister plenipotentiary. Sefior Elizalde is a man 
whom the Ecuadorian people trust implicitly. He is intensely interested in all 
things humanitarian and you could not make a mistake in enlisting his sympathetic 
help and guidance in seeking to establish effective cooperation in this great work. 


X. GUATEMALA. 


From official information received, it is learned that the National 
Red Cross of Guatemala was organized in January of the current 
year and that it was officially recognized by the Government on 
February 16. The officers and directors of the Guatemalan Red 
Cross are as follows: 


President: Daniel Rodriguez. Second assistant secretary: Dr. Guillermo 
First vice-president: Emilio Goicolea. Sanchez. 

Second vice-president: José A. Medrano. Resorero: Manuel Zebaduta. 

Secretary general: Dr. Rafael Mauricio. Cashier: Filadelfo Cobar. 


First assistant secretary: Dr. M. J. Lopez. 


The new society was solemnly inaugurated in the Hall of Honor 
of the National University on April 22, before a numerous and dis- 
tinguished audience which included His Excellency, the President 
of the Republic, the members of his cabinet and those of the Faculty 
of Medicine. With such distinguished patrons as these and under 
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the direction of the national board just mentioned, great things 
may be expected of this latest addition to the American Sisterhood 
of Red Cross Societies. 


OE, Jabsdlahil: 


It may be said, with regard to Haiti, that a very strong chapter 
of the American Red Cross has been functioning in Port Au Prince 
ever since the American occupation of that Republic. Schools for 
nurses are being established from which native nurses are being 
graduated who will themselves, it is hoped, become the principal 
instruments in establishing the greatly needed national association. 
A good free dispensary service has also been established in the capital 
which, in time, will be extended to other parts of the country. The 
instruction in hygiene, personal and public, now given in the pri- 
mary schools should lead before long to the establishment of a Haitian 
Junior Red Cross. 


XII. HONDURAS. 


According to the data at hand Honduras has not, to date, organized — 
a National Red Cross association, notwithstanding the fact that many 
of the elements requisite for such a society not only already exist 
but have been in operation for many years. 

In the group session held by the American Red Cross in the Pan 
American Union in October, 1922, His Excellency, Sr. R. Camilo 
Diaz, Secretary of the Legation of Honduras, expressed himself as 
follows: 

With respect to the establishment of the Juvenile Red Cross in Honduras permit 
me to say on behalf of the school children of my country that this meritorious 
cause, so well championed by the American Red Cross, may count in advance 
upon their most complete cooperation. And I may add that at no distant date 
this cooperation will become manifest, the more so when it is remembered that 
the Juvenile Red Cross has as its principal objective the welfare of humanity 
as a whole, by creating in the hearts of the children a true conception of that 
fraternal love which will eventually unite the peoples of the world into one great 
family, thus eliminating war, to the everlasting benefit of the human race. 


XIII. MEXICO. 


The preliminary work toward establishing the Mexican Red Cross, 
began in 1909, when a group of philanthropic citizens, inspired by the 
humanitarian ideals of this great world institution, met together in 
Mexico City for that purpose. The disastrous floods in Monterrey 
in August of that year provided an immediate opportunity to test 
the functioning power of the newly organized national society. 

The Mexican Red Cross, as organized, possessed no funds or capital 
of any sort, so that its first activities were covered by the charitable 
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The American Red Cross contributes to its support. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL OF NATIVE NURSES IN HAITI. 
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societies, both public and private, of Monterrey and by donations from 
the Red Cross society of the United States, the resident Spanish 
colony, and the larger commercial houses of that city. 

On February 17 of 1910 the members of the newly organized 
society met in general assembly for the purpose of approving the 
general statutes, these being then submitted to the Government, 
together with the decrees of December 15, 1900, and August 2, 1907, 
all of which being duly approved, the Mexican Red Cross was officially 
recognized January 16, 1910, its first elected officials being: Presi- 
dent, Don Manuel Mondragén; vice presidents, Dres. Guillermo de 
Heredia and Sr. Don Joaquin D. Casasts. 

In spite of being officially recognized not only by the Government 
of Mexico but by the Red Cross of Geneva, the newly created society 
for a considerable period failed to prosper, not merely because of the 
lack of funds and membership but because of the extremely disturbed 
political conditions of the country, conditions which continued in an 
increasing degree and which involved a protracted civil war which 
did not terminate until 3 or 4 yearsago. Nevertheless, without funds 
and without even a habitation of its own, the Mexican Red Cross 
began in 1911 to function through a chapter under the direction of 
Dr. Leopoldo Calvillo, which, with other humane activities, among 
them the Neutral White Cross, rendered noble service in Ciudad 
Juarez. In the same year it intervened, successfully, to prevent the 
execution by armed forces of a number of Spanish and German 
civilian prisoners; it rendered invaluable service in the heavily inun- 
dated sections of Guanajuato; it took charge of the hospital of Yau- 
tepec, crowded with Zapatista victims; and, during the “Tragic ten 
days” of February in Mexico City, the Red Cross achievement was 
worthy of the highest praise. On innumerable other occasions during 
the trying period from which the nation is just emerging, the succor 
and protection afforded by the Mexican Red Cross have been eloquent 
testimony to the value of this humanitarian work. 

After repeated change of residence the National Red Cross of 
Mexico is now located in the Béistegui Hospital, where a department 
which includes 200 beds has been set aside for its use. It pub- 
lishes, moreover, a Boletin Oficial, and in its various services cooper- 
ates closely with the 8 sections covered by the police service of the 
capital. It has also inaugurated a school for nurses, in which the 
programs and courses of study are closely aligned with those of the 
University, the latter being officially approved by the Government. 
For its daily service this school possesses three automobiles fully 
equipped with everything necessary. Indeed, the Mexican Red 
Cross is in every way possible emphasizing the value of the visiting 
nurse and endeavoring to establish this service which, under the con- 
vention of Geneva, has achieved such brilliant results. It also pro- 
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poses, and to some extent has succeeded, in introducing courses of 
public and personal hygiene into the public schools. Its resources 
are still very limited, but even so it manages to provide an average 
of $1,339 monthly for current expenses. 

Such, on broad lines, is the history of the Mexican Red Cross, an 
institution which, because of extremely unfavorable circumstances, 
has had one long struggle to preserve its very existence, and which 
still faces the difficult work during this period of national reconstruc- 
tion of firmly establishing itself as a nation-wide institution, developed 
and sustained by the contributions in money and service of the Mexi- 
can people, regardless of class or degree. With the utmost faith that 
it will be successful in this objective, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
at no distant date the Mexican Red Cross will take its rightful and 
important place as a national official entity, enjoying all the preroga- 
tives authorized by the conventions of Geneva which were ratified 
during the presidency of Don Porfirio Diaz, in the International 
League of Red Cross Societies. 


XIV. NICARAGUA. 


According to the records available no national Red Cross organiza- 
tion exists in Nicaragua at the present time. During the World 
War an organization came into being, consisting mostly of foreigners, 
which functioned well during several years, but expired at the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 


XV. PANAMA. 


The National Red Cross of Panama was organized on January 13, 
1917, and was recognized by the Panamanian Government the same 
year. Its present officers are: President, Sefiora Hilda M. Vallarino; 
secretary, Dr. Aurelio A. Dutary; treasurer, Sr. José A. Zubeita; 
superintendent, Srta. Enriqueta R. Morales; director infant welfare 
work and tuberculosis, Miss Louise Barkemier. 

The active work of the Panamanian Red Cross is carried on by 
Srta. Morales and by Miss Barkemier, who are assisted by six trained 
Panamanian nurses. It operates two clinics—one for tubercular 
patients and the other for babies, there being a dispensary in each. 
The Panamanian Red Cross has no vaccination service as yet. Food 
and milk are given to destitute families who have no means of sub- 
sistence, 160 such families being served at the present time. Food 
is also being supplied to the tubercular patients, 54 of whom are 
now being treated. The house rent of some of these families is also 
paid by the Red Cross. Six pounds of rice, 3 tins of milk, 1 pound 
of butter, a quantity of chocolate, tea, and soap are given each of 
these patients weekly. Some days the Red Cross distributes as 
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much as 200 and 300 pounds of rice to the families of the poor. Miss 
Barkemier has charge of the nursing service and the distribution of 
medicines and supplies. The assistant nurses visit the homes of these 
poor people and render whatever nursing aid is required. 

Three years ago the Panamanian National Red Cross founded a 
small orphan asylum in the city of Panama, which is now being 
largely supported by the Panamanian Government. Srta. Morales 
acts as superintendent of this institution, also, and lends it what- 
ever Red Cross assistance she can. Orphans between the ages of 
1 and 12 are admitted to this asylum, 51 being now cared for, 





iGaunteey, of ihoeeesas of Red Gass eee 
THE RED CROSS BUILDING IN PANAMA. 
This building is the headquarters for the National Red Cross of Panama. 


this number being the capacity of the institution. It is estimated 
that there would be about 300 children in this asylum regularly, were 
the building and grounds sufficiently large to accommodate them. 

The superintendent pays regular visits to the women in the Pana- 
manian prison, rendering them Red Cross assistance. They are 
taught reading, writing, handwork, sewing, and other helpful 
acquirements. The Red Cross also visits the leper colony monthly. 

There is as yet no Panamanian Junior Red Cross, and the national 
organization operates to date only within the city of Panama. It is 
hoped, however, that branches, or chapters, will soon be founded in 
other cities and communities of the Republic. 
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The Panamanian Red Cross is doing very effective work to the 
limit of its financial ability. Its greatest accomplishments to date 
are with the tubercular patients and with children who have been 
undernourished, child mortality having decreased from 237.73, in 
1917, the date of the beginning of this work, to 146.95, in 1922, and 
it is hoped that at no distant date steps will be taken toward 
affiliation not only under the Geneva Convention but in the 
International League of the Red Cross Societies. 

In closing this brief outline of the Panamanian Red Cross the 
BULLETIN can not refrain from quoting some significant paragraphs 
from the very timely and interesting speech on its behalf by his 
Excellency, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, minister from Panama to the 





Courtesy of the League of Red Cross Societies. 


THE NATIONAL RED CROSS OF PANAMA. 


Weighing babies in the child welfare section. 


United States, October 11, 1922, in the Pan American session in 
Washington of the annual conference of the American Red Cross, 
which are as follows: 


The American Red Cross would accomplish a great thing in the field of Pan-Ameri- 
canism if it would promote the organization of Red Cross societies in all the countries 
of the western hemisphere where such institutions do not exist at present. Still 
another stride would be made in the same direction by establishing closer relations 
and intercourse with such organizations as are already working in Latin America 
and more especially through the beautiful instrumentality of that world-wide league 
of children—hope of our age and sign of a happier and better future generation—that 
you call the Junior Red Cross. This would be in line with the high ideals of your 
magnificent institution and would conform with the tradition of humanity that has 
always characterized your people and your country. Isolation is for the American 
mind a word that applies only to international politics. The United States, as Judge 
Payne very ably remarked two days ago, may stand alone and apart in so far as con- 
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cerns intervention in the affairs of other nations and continents.~ But as soon as dis- 
aster befalls any people as the result of war or on account of any dreadful calamity, 
the American spirit of chirity is always quic in responding to the anguished call of 
the distressed. Thisis th2 diplonicy of himinity. This diplomacy does not create 
any ‘‘entangling alliances” and isoaly apt to bind your great nation to all other nations, 
in the pleasing, smooth ties of friendliness and gratitude. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is the message that Panama and the Panama Red Cross 
send to this group conference of the American Red Cross. We are promoting Pan- 
Americanism by trade, by scienti ic congresses, by peace conferences, by widespread 
publicity, by interchi1z2 of coll2z2 ard university professors, by intelligent informa- 
tion, by political and diplomutic action, by everything that brings about better 
knowledge and better appreciation of each other’s virtues. Let us also promote 
Panamericanism by humanity, that the countries of the New World banish forever 
jealousy, political intrigue, hatred and prejudice, to become the permanent abode of 
charity, mutual aid, and real, sincere international friendship. 


XVI. PARAGUAY. 


The work of the National Red Cross of Paraguay, which was 
founded November 12, 1919, continues to develop slowly but steadily 
along the lines laid down by its Statutes which, by governmental 
decree dated August 3, 1921, were officially approved, the Cruz Roja 
Paraguaya itself being officially recognized as a juridic entity on 
that same date. Later, by the decree of March 18, 1922, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic recognized this organization as the only national 
society authorized to function throughout the entire country and, 
also, the only one qualified to render auxiliary services to the Army 
of the Republic, the scope of its action extending to every single 
inhabitant of the land. In virtue of these official qualifications, 
indispensable for its admission, the international committee of the 
Red Cross at Geneva admitted the Paraguayan Red Cross to mem- 
bership on March 25, 1922. 

The principal activities of the Red Cross of Paraguay have to date 
been in cooperation with the existing beneficent and charitable 
organizations of the country in general, with which it has established, 
and maintains, the most cordial and helpful relations, as also with 
all similar organizations. For instance, it cooperates, by every means 
at its command, with the National Anti-tuberculosis Dispensary, 
which is directly dependent upon the National Charitable Association. 
Through its committee of women, appointed by the directors of the 
Women’s Charitable Association, it raised and donated the sum of 
145,000 pesos for the construction of a special tuberculosis pavilion 
as part of the Civilians’ Hospital. In the recent insurrection the 
Paraguayan Red Cross rendered extremely valuable services to the 
Army sanitary brigade on every occasion when it was possible to 
do'so. More recently still, it has undertaken the creation of child 
welfare centers and free milk stations for the benefit and well-being 
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of the poorer children. It has also installed field hospitals and a 
railroad ambulance service. 

The Paraguayan Red Cross does not enjoy a fixed budget, its 
funds being entirely obtained from the following sources: (a) The 
membership fees, (6) Government subvention, (c) gifts and legacies, 
and (d) the product of special subscriptions, collections, subventions, 
or contributions from other beneficent organizations. 

The officers of the Paraguayan Red Cross, according to the latest 
report available, are the 
following: 

President: Dr. Andrés Barbero. 

Vice President: Dr. Luis Zanotti 
Cavazzoni. 

Treasurer: Dr. Justo P. Vera. 

Secretary: Dr. Jacinto Riera. 

Director of Stores and Vehicles: 
Sr. Augusto Vaya. 

Inspector General and Traffic 
Chief: Sr. Moises Clari. 

Members: Dr. Juan B. Benza; 
Dr. Eduardo Lépez; Sr. Pablo M. 
Insfra4n; Dr. Julio T. Decoud; Dr. 
Emilio Pérez; Dr. Ramén G. de 
los Rios; Sr. Carlos de Jerica; Sr. 
Mateo Talia; Sr. Quinto Censi; 
Dr. Alberto Schenoni; Sr. Albino 
V. Mernes; Dr. Silvio Lofruscio; 
Sr. Mujica Gémez; and Dr. An- 
drés Gubetich. 

On the other hand, the 
Paraguayan Red_ Cross 
counts upon its five main 
provincial chapters, all of cue i iG League of Red CE ieti 
which are thoroughly ors DR. ANDRES BARBERO. 
ganized and actively func- 
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L 7 ; 1 aud a Tener o aie ational Council of Education. As 
irector of the National Board of Health he conducted an 
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arbero has been president of the Paraguayan League to 

not least, the Paraguayan Porberorhas Deen pies euay, gu 


Red Cross has begun to 

organize the Paraguayan Juvenile Red Cross in the schools of the 
capital, and it is confidently hoped that before long every school 
child of the Republic will be enrolled in this most meritorious organi- 
zation. 

In a word, the Red Cross of Paraguay is day by day, and to a con- 
stantly increasing extent, cooperating in the great work of increasing 
and insuring the well-being of the Paraguayan Nation, and in closing 
this brief résumé it is well worthy of note that the Paraguayan Red 
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Cross has thus early in its existence enrolled itself as a member of the 
International League of Red Cross Societies. 


XVII. PERU. 


The Peruvian Red Cross began its beneficent work in the heat of 
battle, at the time of the War of the Pacific, 1879-1883. 

From that time on, every epidemic, every national catastrophe, was 
a clarion call to which the Peruvian Red Cross unfailingly responded 
by vigorous action. Es- 
pecial mention should be 
made of its helpfulness in 
the sorrowful days of 
March, 1895, and in April, 
1911, the seaport of Mol- 
lendo was razed to the 
ground by fire. 

Since the new orienta- 
tion of the Red Cross so- 
cleties necessitated the re- 
organization of the Peru- 
vian Red Cross, a decree 
was issued November 2, 
1922, appointing an ex- 
ecutive committee under 
the presidency of Dr. Be- 
lisario Sosa, ex-Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic and 
ex-dean of the Lima School 
of Medicine, who for many 
years has headed the Red 
Cross. This executive 
committee will submit to 


Eypsitent ot Aue Peruvian Red Cross. Among the imaportent the Government Its sug- 
offices he y Dr. Sosa are Vice-President of the Repub- o 1 
He er of Fable Works, Tiputber orene eity. Council gestions for the best 
and Inspector of Hygiene of Lima. He has been dean of 11171 Ss 
the Faculty of Medicine, Lima, president of the National means of utilizing offi 
eee of Medicine and director of the Board of Public clal support for the pur- 
arities. 





Courtesy of the League of Red Cross Societies. 


DR. BELISARIO SOSA. 


poses of the Red Cross. 

The following additional committees have been elected: 

Program.—Dr. KE. Febres Odriozola, Sr. Guillermo Rey, Sr. Ale- 
jandro Guevara. 

Statutes —Gen. Carlos Abrill, Dr. Manuel J. Caballero, Dr. Manuel 
Maria Torero. 

In concluding this brief account of the Peruvian Red Cross, the 
BULLETIN can not refrain from quoting a few pertinent paragraphs 
from the eloquent address made by Dr. Santiago F. Bedoya, second 
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secretary of the Peruvian embassy in Washington, at the group con- 
ference on Red Cross affairs in the Americas, held October 11, 1922, 
in. the building of the Pan American Union in connection with the 
annual convention of the American Red Cross. These paragraphs 
are as follows: 


. . . The World War gave the American Red Cross the occasion to undertake its 
gigantic task in Europe and in the Orient, with impressive results. Now having 
accomplished in part that humanitarian task, a new field, full of possibilities for its 
generosity, looms up in South and Central America. 

There, in a territory of unequaled but undeveloped wealth, lives a race, noble and 
virile, which once upon a time built an empire second only to legendary Rome. But 
that race, vanquished and misunderstood, has lived for centuries in isolation and 
abandon, waiting for redemption. It is not political redemption it hopes for, 
nor warlike liberation bringing blood and destruction to its fatherland, but that 
civilized conquest of education which begins in the home and finishes in the school. 
It is there that the American Red Cross can develop its fruitful and great task and 
where it can extend its activities, sure that it will sow the seed which will give to- 
morrow generous harvest. 

The native races of South America have not yet adopted the occidental civilization, 
in so far as the customs and sanitary practices of our time are concerned, and the per- 
centage of those groups who enjoy them is not so great, nor have they the resources 
to permit them to carry on an active propaganda among the natives to bring them to 
more civilized methods of living. The consequence is that a certain proportion of 
the native population of South America has not those elements which modern civiliza- 
tion requires to insure the physical strength, the health, and the growth of a powerful 
race. ... 

It must be clearly understood that this situation does not refer to the cities nor to 
the coast towns of most of the American countries, but it isa true picture of certain 
native groups, of enormous potentiality, whose condition it would be useless and 
prejudicial to conceal. .. . 

One hundred and one years ago the light of liberty illuminated my country and we 
became an independent Republic of democratic laws, but all these years have not 
been sufficient to restore the self-confidence of that indigenous race, to make them 
forget the terrible inheritance of an ancestral resentment, nor to offer them the neces- 
sary resources and means to recuperate those three centuries in which their natural 
evolution was arrested. .. . 

It is neither political conquest nor economic penetration which would help these 
people, and it is far from my mind to suggest either. Itis, instead, the generous and 
friendly influence of your new missionaries of the heart I bespeak. And I ask not as 
a mere supplant, because that race will repay tenfold any effort which may be ex- 
pended upon them. 

Blessed, indeed, will be the American Red Cross if it bring to that unhappy race of 
three million men (I speak for Peru only) help and relief, and if, through the experience 
and ability of its workers and the value of its well-trained organizations, it can cooper- 
ate with my Government and with the philanthropic societies of my country in what 
I call the redemption of an entire race... . 


As the BULLETIN goes to press, it is learned from the official pub- 
lication El Peruano that the plan referred to above was evolved, 
tozethar with the statutes, and duly submitted to and approved by 
the Government which, on June 23, 1923, published an official decree 
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recognizing the Peruvian Red Cross as a duly constituted and fully 
qualified national organization. As Peru has already subscribed to 
the International League of Red Cross Societies, the way is now 
open, so that the Cruz Roja Peruana may be confidently expected to 
enter with enthusiasm into all the activities which distinguish that 
great association. 


XVIII. SALVADOR. 


The Salvadorean Red Cross was founded under the protection of 
the Government of the Republic, on March 13, 1885, according to 
the International Convention of Geneva of 1864, which convention 
was signed by this Government on the 30th of December, 1874. 

This institution, disregarding military policy and religious ques- 
tions, cares for the wounded in the field, of whatever nationality 
they may be, helps those who sustain losses in public calamities, and 
irom time to time gives succor to poor children and the worthy 
ucedy of all classes. The Red Cross of Salvador, declared to be of 
public benefit throughout the whole territory, is the only association 
authorized to use the insignia, emblems, and the name of ‘Red 
Cross.”’ Its members may be nationals or foreigners, and are divided 
into four classes, namely, benefactors, life members, active members, 
and subscribers. 

Its government is in charge of a supreme council composed of a 
president, a vice president, a treasurer, a secretary, and a counselor, 
the latter of whom must be a lawyer, and two other members. 

The present supreme council is composed of the following: 


President: Dr. Ramon Garcia Gonzalez. Treasurer: Don Lisandro Lopez. 
Vice President: Dr. José Max. Olano. Counselor: Dr. Lucio Alvarenga. 
First Vocal: Don Bartolo Daglio. Secretary: Dr. C. J. Miranda. 


Second Vocal: Don Benjamin Olcovich. 


All these officers reside in San Salvador. 

Until very recently Dr. Federico Yudice acted as president to the 
Salvadorean Red Cross, and under his administration great stimulus 
was given to this institution and great progress was made. 

It is to be hoped that at no distant date the Red Cross of Salvador 
will take the necessary steps to enable it to take its rightful place as 
a valuable member of the International League of the Red Cross 
Societies of the World, where a warm welcome awaits its entrance. 


XX URUGUAY. 


The Uruguayan National Red Cross was founded in 1897, during 
a revolution. In the seven months during which the struggle lasted, 
the Red Cross established hospitals, rendered aid in the battle-field, 
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and at the close of the conflict repatriated the Uruguayans who had 
sought refuge in Brazil and Argentina. 

From this time forward the Red Cross took an important and he !p- 
ful part whenever an occasion offered for the exercise of its activ- 
ities. In the civil war of 1904, which lasted 9 months, the society 
established 50 hospitals for the wounded and treated 4,972 wounded 
and sick persons. It contributed also to the work which was being 





Courtesy of the Taaeue of Red Cross Societies. 
MADAME AURELIA RAMOS DE SEGARRA, 
President of the National Red Cross of Uruguay. 


carried on by the foreign Red Cross societies in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can, Transvalian, European, and Morrocan Wars. 

Its activities did not suffer any decrease in time of peace. It directs 
at present 60 boards and delegations in the departments, and 
works unceasingly to promote the public health, publishing and dis- 
tributing works by reputable teachers, and promoting public lectures 
to the same end. It is now distributing on a large scale a pamphlet 
on la grippe by Dr. Blanco Acevedo, and others on the “Care of 
mothers and children,” by Dr. Julio Bauzé, a noted specialist. 
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It has also distributed one thousand medicine chests of! a special 
model for use in the home and in industrial establishments. 

During the last three years it has maintained courses in theory 
and practice for volunteer nurses. One hundred and sixty-five young 
women have graduated from these courses, 60 of whom are now ren- 
dering daily service in the clinics and hospitals. Dr. Eduardo 
Blanco Acevedo is in charge of the training of visiting nurses. 

The Uruguayan Red Cross has also turned its attention to the teach- 
ing of Esperanto, the study of which has been taken up by 50 students. 





Courtesy of the League of Red Cross Societies. 
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President of the Central Subcommittee of the National Red 
Cross of Uruguay. 


The society has established a life-saving station on the eastern 
coast. In addition to the foregoing a Junior Red Cross is now 
being planned. 

The Uruguayan Red Cross is able to count on the cooperation of 
the Government and of the Public Health Service, which extends to 
the society all kinds of facilities. 

The president of the Uruguayan Red Cross, from the time of its 
foundation, has been Dofia Aurelia Ramos de Segarra, the subcom- 
mittee of men being headed by Sefior Julio Sicura. 
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At the Pan American session of the American Red Cross, which 
was held last year in the Pan American Union, Madame Varela, 
wife of the minister of Uruguay in Washington, was good enough to 
address the assembly, and in the name of the Uruguayan Red Cross, 
reminded the distinguished audience of the great development of this 
beneficent institution and the important part which it is now taking 
in the numerous welfare activities of Uruguay. 





Courtesy of American Red Cross. 
INTERALLIED RED CROSS COMMITTEE, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


During a pageant arranged for the purpose of arousing enthusiasm and funds on behalf of the Allied Cause. 
XX. VENEZUELA. 


The Venezuelan Red Cross was founded in January, 1895. Its 
activities came to a standstill three years later when the organization 
was dissolved and its funds distributed among the poor. 

In 1919 when the League of Red Cross Societies was organized 
the survivors of the Venezuelan society responded to the call of Mr. 
Davidson and undertook the reorganization of the society. They 
revived the supreme council and appointed Dr. Villavicencio as 
president; they founded a ladies committee; requested the support 
of the Government, which granted them an appropriation of 100 
bolivares per month; and after examining the program prepared in 
Cafias, concentrated their efforts on three chapters or groups which 
were of particular interest to the Republic. 
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At the beginning of 1920 the first antivenereal dispensary was 
opened with the cooperation of 24 physicians in the capital. 

In December, 1921, the Junior Red Cross was organized, with a 
membership of 1,000 children, and in 1922 a school for nurses was 
established. 

In the meantime, local committees were constituted in La Guaira, 
La Victoria, Maracaibo, Valencia, Puerto Cabello, Maracay, Aritagua, 
Tucacas, and Carabobo. 





Courtesy of the League of Red Cross Societies. 


SENOR DR. SALVADOR ALVAREZ MICHAUD. 


First vice-president and acting president of the National 
Red Cross of Venezuela. 


In the month of March the general assembly met and proceeded 
to the appointment of a new supreme council, and a central board of 
women. On the resignation of the president elect, Dr. Alvarez 
Miscaud, first vice president, succeeded to the office of chief executive 
and Dr. S. de Jongh Ricardo assumed the duties of secretary general. 
The following is an outline of the work which the Venezuelan Red 
Cross expects to carry out during the year: 

First. A general call to all Venezuelans showing the need of 
establishing local boards in all cities of the Republic and urging 
the people, without, distinction of age, sex, nationality, religion, 
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social or financial position, to enroll as active members of the Vene- 
guelan Red Cross, whether poor or rich; the poor, because they 
are the first to derive benefits from the Society; the rich because 
it costs them nothing to let fall a crumb from their table into the 
mouth of the poor; and all, because the work of the Red Cross is 
a subject of general culture, of public welfare and national health, a 
synthesis of the greatest scientific social effort ever made to improve 
the lot of mankind, to combat the evils of society, and strengthen the 
human race. 

Second. To undertake by general and simultaneous action” a 
campaign against venereal diseases, requesting the cooperation of the 
sanitary authorities in the discovery and control of every center of 
infection, the entrance of sick people into the towns, in order to 
submit them to treatment, prohibiting their entrance when necessary 
and offering medicines without charge to those who are unable to 





Courtesy of Actualidades, Caracas. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE JUNIOR RED CROSS, 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA. 


The junior organization of the Venezuelan capital was established 
December 12, 1921. 


obtain them otherwise; and in short adopting all measures taught by 
science and consecrated by experience to cure the sick and maintain 
in health those who are well. 

Third. To organize child welfare, with the cooperation of private 
institutions undertaking the care of children, and to utilize the forma- 
tion of the Junior Red Cross throughout the country, in order to 
extend everywhere the work of saving children, who are the future 
hope of society. 

Fourth. To maintain and develop a school for Red Cross nurses, 
with the view of preparing young women by study and practise to 
carry to all parts of the country the gospel and the precepts of 
public hygiene, in the character of visiting nurses. 
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Fifth. To promote the education of the people to the fullest extent, 
through lectures, exhibitions, films, leaflets, pictures, posters, and 
other means. 

To those who have followed this vigorous initiative on the part 
of the founders of the latest national expression of the Venezuelan 
people there can be no doubt as to the outcome or that, in an 
epoch not far distant, the National Red Cross of Venezuela will take 
no small part in the World League of Red Cross Societies. 
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1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-American High Commission at a 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
- 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. Value given as of 
July 1, 1923. 

3 The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 
measures. 











LENGTH. SURFACE MEASURE. 
Centimeters caer -aaine 0.39 inch Square meter..... 10. 26 sq. feet 
WIESE S.¢ ia ab )b o oo 6 5 3.28 feet BIGGER) 56 6 6G 6 oo 2.47 acres 
Kellometers cc siisuiehcarccene 0. 62 mile Square kilometer . . . 0.38sq. mile 
LIQUID MEASURE. DRY MEASURE. 

iteritents eaeteelomeels 1.06 quarts IP og a oo oo OD 0.91 quart 
HETeECCOLiteneesmcurcncine 26.42 gallons Hectoliter.; =). = 2.84 bushels 
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Gramisec geen 15. 42 grains Gram eeacewe sterner: 15.42 grains | 
Kilogram...... 2.2 pounds INN Gg Ga oO 8 32.15 ounces 
Quintalaeacmen ine 220. 46 pounds Kilogram escent 2. 68 pounds 
WNT Go oo Ga OG 2204.6 pounds 
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N APRIL 10, 1922, the Haitian Council of State met in Port 
au Prince and, as a National Assembly, proceeded to the 
election of a new President of the Republic. That same 
evening, having reached a decision, M. Joseph Louis Borne 

was proclaimed President of Haiti, to take office on May 15 of that 
year. The inauguration ceremonies were duly held on the date 
appointed and the citizens of Haiti beheld, for the first time in the 
history of their country, both the outgoing and the incoming Presi- 
dents taking part in an inauguration ceremony. In the words of a 
recently published history of Haiti: 

Thanks to the Occupation, the transmission of presidential power was peacefully 
effected and without violence. On the 15th day of May, 1922, the people of the capital 
looked on with astonishment at this unique spectacle in the annals of our history— 
that of two Presidents exchanging mutual felicitations at the National Palace, one 
going in and the other leaving to embark peacefully on a vessel for his native village 
in southern Haiti. 

Immediately upon taking the reins of office, President Borno showed 
himself to be a man of decision and energy, desirous of assisting and 
developing his country, and to this end he at once devoted his time 
to the consideration of the making of a loan to Haiti. As a result, 
on June 26, 1922, a law authorizing an exterior loan of $16,000,000 
and an interior loan of $5,000,000 was passed by the legislative body, 
the Council of State. 








1Compiled from the latest report of Brig. Gen. John H. Russell. 





DIKE CONSTRUCTION IN HAITI. 


Upper: Artibonite River in flood. Investigation has shown that 100,000 acres in the Artibonite River 
can be irrigated. Lower: Dike near Grande Saline. By construction of dikes and raising roads above 
pose etee limits, the city of Grande Saline at the mouth of the Artibonite was saved from destruction 

y flood. 





LAND RECLAMATION. 


Under the direction of the Department of Public Health low areas have been Staked out and filled in as 
shown. 
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While the loan law had been passed and the loan authorized, much 
work had to be concluded before the loan could be effected.  Pri- 
marily it was essential that a sound financial program should be 
agreed to by the Haitian Government and the United States, and to 
this end exchanges of notes were necessary. In order that Haiti 
might obtain the best results from the loan, it was suggested that 
proposals be sent out and competitive bids invited. This arrange- 
ment was finally agreed to. A law was then passed by the Haitian 
legislative body authorizing the issuance of the interior bonds. 
Shortly afterwards Monsieur Leon Dejean, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Monsieur Leys, consul general at New York, were sent to 
Washington on a special mission regarding the loan negotiations. 
Proposals were then sent out and sealed bids submitted for the 
exterior loan, the bid of 92.137 per cent being accepted. This bid was 
considered excellent and I believe that it is due to the competitive 
feature that it can now be said that never before in the history of 
Haiti had a loan been made under such excellent conditions. 

During the early summer a program of development had been 
drawn up, and immediately after the sanctioning of the loan contract, 
thus making the money from the loan available, the sum of $300,000 
was appropriated by an extraordinary credit, and made available for 
the Department of Public Works. This amount was necessary for 
preliminary work connected with the development work to be under- 
taken by this department later on, and it was essential that the 
gathering of material in certain investigations be made at once in 
order to take advantage of the dry season. 


PROGRESS IN PUBLIC WORK. 


To begin with, there are in the Department of Public Works, 
associated with the 10 treaty engineers under the chief engineer, 
Commander Archibald L. Parsons, Corps of Civil Engineers, United 
States Navy, 15 commissioned Haitian engineers and architects. 
The assistant to each treaty engineer is also a Haitian. The officer 
in charge of the legal work and library is a Haitian, and other archi- 
tects and engineers are detailed on special projects of design and 
construction. Practically the entire clerical force is composed of 
Haitians. In the stream gauging service there are 3 Haitians as 
hydrographic aids and 13 gauge readers. The entire organization 
is so planned that upon American withdrawal the department will 
have the services of Haitians trained in every phase of its activities 
and equipped to carry on its functions. The average number of 
Haitian laborers employed by the department is 2,700, and the pay 
received by them is 50 per cent higher than that of common labor 
in Haiti. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION. 


A new automatic telephone system was installed in the Haitian capital. Upper: Exterior of the tele- 
gtaph and telephone office before removal of the old magneto system. Lower: The office, in April, 
1923, after the installation of the automatic telephone system. 





IMPROVEMENT IN TELEPHONE LINES. 


Upper: Line from Croix des Bouquets to Morne a Cabrits. It was practically impossible to maintain 
satisfactory service while the line was in this location. Poles were of poor quality. Lower: Same line 
after relocation and reconstruction. All trouble caused by vegetation has been eliminated. 
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A storekeeping department has been added to the administrative 
activities and has shown a substantial turnover. A direct economy of 
$20,000 has been realized by direct purchases from American manu- 
facturers and direct shipments. Sales to other departments of the 
Haitian Government have netted $64,340.51 and a surplus of $8,027.87. 

A new store yard has been constructed with railroad into yard, 
saving costs of handling and expediting deliveries. Installation of 
workshops and concrete tanks for creosoting bridge timbers, telegraph 
poles, etc., have been begun, as also operation of the system of shops 
and supplies on thoroughly modern lines. 

The scope of legal work and the professional library has been 
enlarged through collection of all Haitian legal works affecting 
public works development, technical reference books * in both French 
and English, and complete file engineering products catalogues. A 
complete photographic plant with photographic record of all work 
done has been installed, together with airplane photographs of cities, 
public buildings, parks, streets, and structures. 

As soon as the appropriation for public works became available— 
and even before—vigorous work was begun in a score of directions, 
as may be seen in the following paragraphs, and never, surely, was 
so much accomplished at so comparatively small an outlay as 
that represented by the budget appropriation. Some of the many 
achievements were, briefly: 

1. The maintenance and improvement of the existing hydraulic 
service in the Republic, the construction of waterworks and plants 
to the value of $38,000, the installation in Port au Prince of a high- 
pressure salt-water fire-protection system, and through active col- 
lection and the improved system the doubling of the receipts from 
water subscribers in three cities, and a substantial increase of returns 
in nine cities; the lowering of the cost of operation throughout the 
Republic; the lighting by electricity of Port au Prince, Cape Haitien, 
and Gonaives, and preliminary work for a lighting plant at Jacmel. 

2. More than 1,300 kilometers of telegraph and telephone lines 
were improved and operated, many sections being entirely recon- 
structed: a new line was constructed between Port de Paix and Cap 
St. Nicolas; telegraph traffic was increased 26 per cent and long- 
distance telephone traffic doubled; the personnel was reduced 10 per 
cent and the cost of operation and maintenance lowered 17 per cent; 
the time of telegram deliveries was reduced 75 per cent and rates for 
telephone service 15 per cent; the receipts from telegraph and 
telephone systems were increased 30 per cent; a new automatic 





1 EpITOR’s NOTE.—In this connection mention should be made ofa very valuable work, just published, 
entitled Dictionnaire de Législation Administrative Huaitienne by Hannibal Price, the distinguished 
counsellor of state and one of the leading figures of the Haitian bar. In this monumental work M. Price 
has made an exceedingly able and useful contribution to the technical literature of his country, since it 
does for the administrative legislation of Haiti what M. Maurice Bock and M. Ernest Cadet, in their 
respective classics, did for the legislative administration of France. 





TELEGRAPH OFFICE AT MIRAGOANE, MARCH, 1923. 





TELEGRAPH OFFICE AT MIRAGOANE, MAY, 1923. 


Attention is especially directed to the operator’s table, with which all offices are to be equipped. These 
tables, of mahogany, are manufactured in the shops of the Department of Public Works. 





SCHOOL FOR TELEGRAPH INSPECTORS, 





A CLASS IN TELEPHONE CABLE SPLICING. 
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telephone system, with capacity of 350 phones, was installed in 
Port au Prince, with approximately 300 subscribers; a modern system 
of business administration was installed; and finally, schools were 
opened for instruction in modern methods of construction, repair and 
maintenance of system, installation and supervision of posts, 
installation of cables and cable splicing, linemen and inspectors. 

3. In addition to the improvement and maintenance of existing 
irrigation systems the Digue des Matheux dam in the Plain of Arcahaie, 
which will serve 5,000 acres of land free of service tax, was com- 
pleted; preliminary investigation was made of other irrigation proj- 
ects and examinations of sources of water supply in other sections; 
by preliminary investigation it was demonstrated that 100,000 acres 
in the Artibonite Valley can be irrigated, an area of immense promise 
to Haiti’s future; throughout the five months of flood season in the 
Artibonite Valley the important St. Mare-Gonaives section of 
main road across the island was kept open to traffic by repairing 
of breaks, reconstruction of dikes, and by raising several kilometers 
of road above flood-water limits, the city of Grande Saline at the 
mouth of the Artibonite being saved from destruction by flood. 

4. In the matter of coastal surveys and construction, 4 new 
automatic flashing acetylene lighthouses, with visibility up to 16 
miles, were installed; 4 lighthouses of the old type were renovated; 
the visibility of the important Point Lamentin Light, at the entrance 
to Port au Prince, was increased from 8 miles to 14; a new lighthouse 
structure was installed at Jacmel, and sites for others were inspected 
to give a total of 15 new automatic lights to Haiti’s thousand miles 
of coast line; plans were completed for a lighthouse depot at Port 
au Prince; plans were completed for buoys and harbor lights for 
all ports, and new buoys were installed in four of the leading ports. 

5. Nine hundred and sixty kilometers of permanently organized 
roads were maintained, the most important stretches being recon- 
structed and resurfaced; surveys for new road projects were made, 
and all main roads were kept in passable condition at all times; a 
new road was begun which will not only link the Haitian system with 
the Santo Domingan system of roads but, when completed, will 
reduce the present three-day travel by automobile -between the 
capitals of the two Republics to one day, thus opening to commerce 
and intercourse a hitherto isolated section of central Haiti. New 
bridges and masonry culverts have been constructed, and existing 
ones maintained and repaired; and material has been collected for 
construction of 40 new timber bridges, which will keep open to traffic 
in the rainy season many stretches hitherto impassable. 

6. Among the many municipal improvements in addition to the 
repair of streets, the lighting of cities, and the maintenance of 78 
kilometers of streets in Port au Prince alone, plans for park develop- 
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ment and traflic control are being completed; the Ministerial Palace, 
which houses the Haitian Government departments and_ treaty 
officers, has been completely renovated and modern furniture 
installed therein; a fireproof building for the Haitian Government 
archives has been completed; the State, Communal, and school struc- 
tures in seven leading cities have been renovated and repaired; a new 
building for a nurses’ home at the General City Hospital of Port au 





ONE OF THE NEW LIGHTHOUSES. 


Several new automatic flashing acetylene lighthouses, with visibility up 
to 16 miles, were placed in operation during 1922. 


Prince has been completed, and construction begun on two new wards; 
and plans completed for the most urgently needed school-buildings. 

7. But it is in the Department of Public Health where the most 
significant and important progress has been made, progress which 
touches the well-being and the very life of the nation. Although 
greatly handicapped by an insufficiency of funds, this department 
has succeeded, with the small amount available, not only in main- 
taining an excellent condition as to health throughout Haiti, but 
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IRRIGATION SERVICE. 


Sources of water supply have been carefully examined. The two upper illustrations show stream gauging; 
the lower, construction work on the Matheux River diversion dam which has since been completed. 





ROAD BUILDING. 


Upper: Petite Riviere road under construction with communal assistance. I ower: A typical fill a 
short distance from Las Cahobas on the road connecting the town with Hinche. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE CAHOBAS-HINCHE ROAD. 


Upper: Section of the road across plain before surfacing. Lower: Heavy cut leading to_bridge approach, 
south side of Artibonite River. 
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has even extended considerably the public health and sanitary 
service. The personnel of the department is as follows: 

Seven commissioned naval surgeons under the supervision of Lieut. 
Commander James M. Minter, Medical Corps, United States Navy, 
chief of the sanitary service, 10 chief pharmacists and pharmacists’ 
assistants, 11 native Haitian physicians, 1 pharmacist, and 1 dentist. 
Native physicians are also employed as assistants to the public 
health officers of Port au Prince and Cape Haitien. In addition, 15 
native nurses have completed the two years’ training course at the 
General Hospital of Port au Prince, and 26 are in training. Through 
the training of the Haitian medical men and nurses, a corps is being 
formed competent in time to take over all sanitary activities and 
trained in all phases of public health work, such as administrative, 
hospitalization, sanitary, and quarantine duties. Grewing coopera- 
tion between this service and the Haitian medical fraternity is further 
strengthening the policy to equip Haitians to man their own public 
health service. 

As a result of an intensive vaccination campaign, carried on 
through 1920 and 1921, the final traces of smallpox epidemic were 
wiped out, and it is believed that this campaign will prevent the 
spread of smallpox for several years to come. Increased cooperation 
of the communes has been obtained in maintaining sanitary labor 
squads, the health service contributing money and equipment. All 
sources of water supply have been examined, cities have been cleaned, 
mosquitoes have been eradicated, markets supervised and cleaned, 
foodstuffs and the slaughter of animals inspected, a campaign against 
rats, mice, and stray dogs was conducted, examination of one out of 
every seven rats trapped showing negative results, and swamp areas 
were filled and drained. 

The study of bacillary dysentery, known in Haiti as cholerine, has 
ereatly reduced the severity of epidemic late in the year. Microscopi- 
cal studies of 1,140 stains and 1,320 types of cultures, use of serum, 
and intensive educational campaign in affected areas have brought 
this disease under control. Plans for a complete medical survey of 
Haiti are being studied and prepared. An educational campaign has 
been undertaken through the distribution throughout the Republic of 
bulletins of prophylactic measures for prevalent diseases, including 
special bulletins for combating dysentery epidemics, and the employ- 
ment of visiting nurses for the poor. 

All hospital facilities have been improved and are working to full 
capacity. In general the Haitian people are responding in greatly 
increased numbers to the opportunities for medical and surgical 
treatment, 22,316 being treated during the fiscal year just closed, as 
compared with 7,305 the previous year. A new modern operating 
pavilion, a home for native nurses in training, a 70-room ward, and a 
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HOSPITAL FACILITIES. 
Hospital facilities have been greatly improved and new buildings constructed. Upper: Type of wards 


formerly used. Center: Exterior of Wards I and II of the general hospital at Port au Prince. Lower: 
Nurses’ quarters, general hospital, Port au Prince. 





PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


A corps has been trained in all phases of public health work. Upper: Street sweepers in Port au Prince. 
Center: Sanitary inspectors. Lower: Means for collecting garbage and street sweepings. 
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morgue are a few of the improvements in Port au Prince. In Cape 
Haitian the General Hospital is being enlarged and a new ward for 
tubercular patients completed. In Port de Paix a new 50-bed 
hospital is 70 per cent completed; in Gonaives a new 40-bed ward for 
women has been added; in St. Marc the old hospital is being thoroughly 
renovated; in Jeremie a new 40-bed hospital is under construction; 
while in Jacmel a new operating pavilion and a ward for tuberculosis 
patients are being completed. A general insane asylum is being 
projected, the insane being housed at present, as formerly, in the 
prisons. 

Free city dispensaries and clinics have been established, and also 
in the isolated rural districts, where the lack of medical assistance was 
appalling, with Haitian doctors and nurses in charge. The American 
Red Cross has cooperated splendidly in this work with funds, supplies, 
and nursing assistance. 

To Haitian medical men and students have been extended full 
facilities in all new medical extension and child-welfare work in the 
school, and they have been encouraged to cooperate in an effort to 
build up accurate vital statistics with the result that 60 per cent of 
the communes are now making reports, as compared with 10 per cent 
in 1921. 

In short, with a total budgetary appropriation of $254,000 from the 
customs collections receipts this service has accomplished the forego- 
ing in a country of 2,500,000 population and an area of 10,000 square 
miles at a pro rata of 11 cents gold per person for the year. Under 
these conditions its most important work was necessarily restricted to 
operation in the larger centers of population. 

In anticipation of greater funds for its work, plans have been pre- 
pared for a medical survey of Haiti, research work to study and eradi- 
cate the prevalent diseases, establishment of quarantine station, 
segregation and treatment of insane and lepers, further establish- 
ment of free dispensaries, increased hospitalization, and an intensive 
educational campaign among the illiterate population. 

8. The gendarmerie of Haiti has been most efficiently handled 
during the past year and, as a result, has been brought to a very high 
standard of excellence. 

It is commanded by 102 officers and noncommissioned officers 
detailed from the MarineCorps, 12 officers, warrant and petty officers of 
the Navy. In addition there are 16 lieutenants and 7 acting lieutenants 
appointed from Haitian citizens and 22 aspirant officers from the 
same source, a total of 45 of Haitian birth. The enlisted personnel 
of 2,414 is wholly Haitian. This total of 45 Haitian officer appointees, 
comprising both line and medical officers, is the present nucleus of 
what will eventually become an armed force wholly Haitian in both 
its commissioned and enlisted personnel, trained on modern lines to 
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HAITIAN SCHOOLS. 


In connection with municipal improvements, schools have received their share of 
attention, the buildings in seven cities having been repaired and renovated, 
Schools at Anse-a-Veau, Jeremie, and Aux-Cayes are shown above. 





BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 


Upper: General view of the Mont-Rouis bridge construction. Lower: Completed center pier of the Mont- 
Rouis bridge. 
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act both as a police organization and an armed force capable of put- 
ting down internal disorders, while maintaining the prestige of Haiti 
in her relations with other nations. It is also the avowed policy of 
the present corps to replace by native surgeons the medical officers 
detailed from the United States Navy, and three have already been 
so appointed. It is worthy of note that the Haitian young men who 
are commissioned, serving as acting officers, and in training for com- 
mission, have been recruited from the best families in Haiti and 





CONSTRUCTION OF CULVERTS. 


Thirty-inch concrete pipe culverts replace temporary timber culverts along the 
Cahobas-Hinche route. 


represent the best type of Haitians. Their service is full of promise. 
All gendarmes are now receiving a free grammar-school course. 
In addition to the benefit that the individual gendarme receives from 
this innovation, it has spread the desire for education, been the 
subject of much favorable comment among the Haitians, and has 
proved an added incentive for recruiting. 

9. All prisons are under control of the gendarmerie and frequent 
inspections have shown excellent sanitary conditions and good 
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physical condition among the prisoners. In a monthly average of 
2,778 prisoners confined, the death rate was held to the almost irre- 
ducible minimum of 0.017 per cent. In this connection it should be 
noted that the great percentage of prisoners admitted are received in 
deplorable physical condition, and that a considerable number of the 
deaths occurred within a few days of their admission. Under the 
old régime, prior to the Occupation, the death rate was as high as 
1,300 out of each 2,000. In the main prisons, Port au Prince, Cape 
Haitien, and Hinche, among the trades taught and carried on are the 
manufacture of gendarmerie uniforms, prison uniforms, shoemaking 
and repairing, carpentry, furniture making, brickmaking, mat and 
basket weaving. The profits from the sale of prison-made products 
go to the welfare funds of the prisons, with a percentage to the prison- 
ers employed, to be paid to them on their discharge. In addition to 
increasing the discipline and contentment of the prisoners they are 
enabled to return to civil life equipped with a trade. 

10. The imports to Haiti during the last fiscal year aggregated 
$12,350,271, as against $11,957,206 for the preceding period. Of the 
10 leading articles of import—namely, cotton textiles, flour, fish, 
soap, iron and steel, tobacco, oils, fibers, liquors and beverages, and 
meats—the United States strongly predominated with the exception 
of liquors, in which France outranked all other countries. In meats, 
rice, leather, and wood the United States had no competitors, and 
in the remaining minor articles of import the great bulk was shipped 
from the United States. 

The exports from Haiti during the same period aggregated 
$10,712,210, as against $4,953,570 for the preceding period. The lead- 
ing export articles of Haiti for the period were coffee, sugar, dyewoods, 
cacao, goatskins, honey, lignum vite, and mahogany. With the 
exception of the coffee, cotton, and honey, the great bulk went to 
the United States. In this period cotton and cacao trebled in value 
and honey doubled, no other changes of consequence being recorded. 
Prior to this period the amount of export duty was not included in 
the value of exports and prior records of exports are therefore incor- 
rect in lessening the trade balances of those years. The unfavorable 
trade balance of the preceding period, $7,003,635, is therefore reduced 
by this change of computation to $5,336,796. 
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HE unanimous election of Dr. Cosme de la Torriente y 

Peraza as President of the Fourth Assembly of the League 

of Nations, which convened in Geneva, September 3, 1923, 

is another proof—if proof were needed—of the growing 

importance and prestige of Latin America in that exalted and 

weighty body of highly trained international experts in the 
administration of human affairs. 

This time it is Cuba, among the Hispanic sisterhood of nations, 
which has been thus signally honored in the person of one of its most 
distinguished sons, already named who, although still a young man, 
has during a brilliant career filled a number of the most important 
posts within the gift of the Cuban nation. Due to the extremely able 
work, under his presidency, of the committee on the reduction of 
armaments of the Third Assembly of the League of Nations, he was 
specially eulogized by the president of that body, Sr. Agustin 
Edwards, the well-known Chilean publicist and diplomat, in his clos- 
ing address. It is worthy of note that this committee included 
another distinguished Cuban, Dr. Aristides Aguero. 

Dr. de la Torriente y Peraza was born June 26, 1872, on his father’s 
estate, ‘Lia Isabel,’ near Jovellanos in the Province of Matanzas. 
After completing the academic course of the Instituto of Matanzas he 
entered the University of Habana, where he graduated with the 
degree of master of laws. After having taken an active part in the 
revolution of 1895, in which he rose to the rank of colonel of the 
general staff, Dr. de la Torriente was appointed secretary of the civil 
government by the military governor of Habana and, later, acting 
governor of the Province. In 1899 he became justice of the court of 
appeals of Santa Clara. It was in 1903 that he began his interna- 
tional career, when President Estrada Palma appointed him secretary 
of legation in Madrid. Later he became chargé d’affaires, and as 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary he represented 
Cuba at the nuptials of Alfonso XIII, who conferred upon him 
the Grand Cross of the order of Isabel la Catélica. During the 
administration of President Gé6mez, Dr. de la Torriente was for some 
time civil-service commissioner, while in that of President Menocal 
he was First Secretary of State. In April, 1918, he was elected 
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DR. COSME DE LA TORRIENTE Y PERAZA. 


Distinguished Cuban statesman and diplomat who has been elected President of the 
Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations. 
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senator in representation of his native Province, a post which he 
still holds. 

The list of commissions and societies, both governmental and pri- 
vate in which Dr. de la Torriente holds membership and office, is long 
and important. He is first vice-president of the Association and 
National Council of Veterans of the War of Independence; vice-presi- 
dent of the Cuban Society of International Law, and one of the four 
Cuban members of the Hague Court of Arbitration; member of the 
International High Commission on Uniform Legislation of Washing- 
ton; and president of the committee on foreign affairs of the Cuban 
Senate. Moreover, he is a ‘““miembro meritorio y correspondiente”’ 
of the Royal Hispanic American Academy of Arts and Sciences of 
Madrid; honorary member of the faculty of political and adminis- 
trative sciences of the University of San Marcos of Lima; honorary 
corresponding member of the Royal Spanish Geographic Society; 
and corresponding member of the Hispanic Society of America. 

The Bulletin of the Pan American Union takes pleasure in presenting 
its sincere congratulations to the distinguished Cuban statesman 
on this latest of the many well-deserved honors which have come to 
him, as President of the Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations, 
and for the brilliant manner in which he presided over the delibera- 
tions of that body—another ‘‘league stone” in its onward march to 
whose erection Hispanic America, and Cuba in particular, have so 
splendidly contributed. 
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University of Michigan. 


HE value of a mountain pass depends on the ease of passsage 
and on the need for passage. Low passes with easy 
approaches may be quite neglected if there is little or no 
exchange between the peoples on either side. Conversely, 

two regions separated by a mountain barrier and with markedly con- 
trasted products may make use of relatively high passes with diffi- 
cult approaches. The contrast of products may be due to differences 
of climate, to differences in the natural resources or soil conditions, 
or to differences in the stage of economic development. Also, where 
one.or two passes are conspicuously lower than the others, traffic 
will concentrate on these, and they will become of relatively more 


importance. 
RELIEF AND CLIMATE. 


The mountains which lie between Chile and Argentina include the 
southern part of the middle Andes, where there is a high plateau 
between two major ranges, and the southern Andes, where there is a 
single major range. The middle Andes extend about as far south as 
latitude 30° S. The high, arid, Bolivian plateau reaches Tres 
Cruces at the southern boundary of the Argentine Territory of Los 
Andes.’ Beyond this the eastern range plays out in a series of spurs, 
between which there are acres of lowland, as in the Argentine 
Provinces of Rioja and Catamarca. The Cordoba Hills are a 
detached spur, related physiographically to the eastern ranges.’ 

South of about latitude 30° S. the single major range of the 
southern Andes, flanked by minor ranges, continues to Cape Horn, 
becoming progressively more heavily glaciated and having lower 
passes southward. Between latitudes 22° and 35° S., Brackenbusch 





1 Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, July, 1923. 

2 Brackenbusch, L.: Die Kordillerenpasse zwischen der Argentinischen Republik und Chile, vom 22° bis 36° 
S. B.; Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, vol. 27, p. 262, 1892. 

2 Church, Col. G. E.; South America: An Outline of Its Physical Geography; Geogr. Journ., vol. 17, p. 
335, 1901. 
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describes no less than 111 possible passes, most of them nearly 13,000 
feet (4,000 meters) in elevation.* South of Mendoza, however, the 
passes become much lower. The pass at Lake Nahuel Huapi, the 
Pérez Rosales Pass, is only 3,215 feet (980 meters) above sea level. 
Several other passes will be mentioned below as we discuss the 
development of the transmontane trade routes. 

The climate differs somewhat from north to south. In the north 
the climate is prevailingly arid, although torrential rains and floods are 
common in summer along the east base of the mountains in northern 
Argentina. In the southern Andes the climate becomes wetter on 
the western side and drier 
on the eastern side as one 
goes southward. In this 
section there are heavy 
snows on the Chilean side 
every winter, which usually 
block the passes for several 
months in the year. The 
heavy winds, too, are a 
source of hardship and even 
danger to travelers at the 
greater elevations. In 
some exposed places they 
are even strong enough to 
blow a loaded mule off the 
trail. 


TRES CRUCES 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRANS- 
ANDEAN COMMUNICA- 
TIONS—THE USPALLATA 
ROUTE. 





The development of 


MAP SHOWING THE TRANS-ANDEAN RAILROAD  trans-/ communica- 
AND RAILROAD PROJECTIONS BETWEEN trans-Andean co 


CHILE AND ARGENTINA. tions shows a number of 
very pretty examples of the 

interplay of geographic factors and of changes in the direction of 
geographic forces with the economic growth of the surrounding 
regions. Tor instance, let us consider the geographic complex which 
has resulted in the importance of the route over the Uspallata Pass. 
This pass, popularly known as la cumbre, is 12,602 feet (8,842 
meters) in elevation. The Argentine approach leaves the piedmont 
town of Mendoza and climbs Las Cuevas Valley. The descent on 
the Chilean side is by way of the Rio Juncal Valley to Los Andes and 
beyond to Santiago and Valparaiso. Not far south of the Uspallata 
route there are many lower passes, where the glaciers have notched 





4 Brackenbusch, L.: Op. cit., pp. 271-346 and map. 
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On the Uspallata trail between Chile and Argentina, which became the route of the first trans-Andean 
railroad. 
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the crest of the mountains. Between latitudes 36° 41’ S. and 37° 
41’ S. there are 21 cols, ranging from 5,681 feet to 8,390 feet (1,732 
meters to 2,558 meters) in elevation.» It would seem that a short 
detour southward would have provided a much easier route. 

The explanation of the use of Uspallata must not be sought, 
however, in present-day conditions. Its present importance is an 
inheritance from colonial times. It is necessary, first, to picture the 
conditions in Chile and Argentina at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In Chile, Santiago was the center of a young colony, and 
other settlements were spread out southward in the Central Valley 
as far as the frontera at Concepcién. South of this city there were 
only scattered settlements in the forest, and routes of communication 
were constantly exposed to Indian raids.* Thus on the Chilean side 
the only available passes must have been north of latitude 37° S. 
We have already seen that there were a number of passes available. 

On the Argentine side, however, it will be remembered that set- 
tlement was spreading from the north along the Andean piedmont 
and down the rivers. Only the northern pampa east of Tucuman 
and Cordoba was used: for the pasturing of mules and cattle. The 
southern pampa was still the home of fierce nomadic savages, whose 
attacks even on Buenos Aires retarded its final settlement until 1580. 
The Andean piedmont south of Tucuman, Cordoba, and Mendoza 
was less inviting than that farther north, because of its increasing 
aridity. The fertile irrigated area around modern Neuquen was 
almost unknown, save for exploring missionaries. A study of the 
map will show that all 21 of the mountains mentioned above are at 
the headwaters of the Rio Negro or the Rio Colorado, and thus their 
approaches lead from the south, from regions then uninhabited by 
white men. 

The Uspallata route took the shortest path from Santiago, the 
center of colonial Chile, to Mendoza, the southernmost of the import- 
ant colonial cities of Argentina. A pass farther north would have 
brought the traveler either into or north of the Cabildo barrier. 
A pass farther south would have required a long piedmont trail 
southward from Mendoza through arid country, little known, and 
exposed to the raids of hostile savages. Thus the colonial route was 
unavoidably determined. 

Up to the present time the Uspallata route has held the place of 
first importance as the line of communication between Chile and 
Argentina. Over it was carried what little intercourse there has been 
between these two nations. When the difficulties of the passage are 





The Chilean Statement, vol. 3, p. 1057. 
efferson, M.; Recent Colonization in Chile; Amer. Geogr. Soc. Research Series No. 6, p. 29, New York, 
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reviewed, and when we appreciate that the pass could not be used 
for four or five months every year, because of snow, we see the 
reason for the lack of sympathy which until recently characterized 
the relations between Chile and Argentina. There is no breeder of 
distrust like a lack of contact. 

As time went on, the Andean piedmont became gradually better 
known and the other lower passes to the south were discovered. 
San Martin, in his famous crossing of the Andes in 1817, made use of 
five other passes north and south of his main advance over Uspallata. 
There are several reasons, however, why the Uspallata Pass continued 
to be really the only one of importance. In the first place, it was 
still on the most direct route between Santiago and Mendoza, and 
thence straight across the pampa to Buenos Aires. <A good trail had 
been built, well marked and supplied with shelters, while other passes 
were at best only crossed by rude trails. More important still, there 
was no demand for the discovery and development of better routes. 
Partly because of the difficulty of passage, partly because Chile had 
not yet felt the pressure of a limited area and Argentina’s attention 
was focused on her rich pampa, but essentially because of the similar- 
ity of products in middle Chile and Argentina, the demand for better 
communications was not felt. In both regions there was good graz- 
ing land. Both of them had agricultural land for wheat and other 
crops. Both Mendoza and Santiago were famous for their wines. 
Truly, middle Chile and Argentina had little to exchange; the develop- 
ment of better routes than that via the historic Uspallata Pass was 


unnecessary. 
RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT. 


Then came the railroad. The first surveys were made as early as 
1870. The use of one of the southern passes would have been possible. 
The line would have passed through undeveloped but potentially 
rich land, and would have involved no sensational engineering. 
Nevertheless, the ‘““Transandino por Juneal,” or the Uspallata route, 
was chosen. Many of the same factors entered into this choice that 
originally determined the trans-Andean trail. In the absence of an 
economic pressure the field was left clear for more sentiment than 
might otherwise have been allowed. A railroad over a southern pass 
would have ruined Mendoza and weakened the prestige of Santiago. 
The landed interests—the conservatives—rebelled at such a thought, 
and the old Uspallata trail became the route of the first trans-Andean 
railroad. 

Construction on the “Transandino por Juncal” was begun in 1889. 
The work went on slowly, however. In 1893, 91 miles (147 kilo- 
meters) of 1-meter gauge were completed from Mendoza to Puente 
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del Inea, and later the tracks were laid to Las Cuevas. On the Chilean 
side a broad gauge was used as far as Los Andes. Beyond that station 
the meter gauge was built by degrees toward La Cumbre. For 
many years the passage between the Chilean railhead and Las Cuevas 
was made by mule back or in little carts drawn by mules. <A long 
tunnel was finally built under the pass, so that the highest elevation 
was reached at the Chilean end at 10,463 feet (3,190 meters). The 
tunnel was opened on the 5th of April, 1910. Regular service was 
inaugurated on April 16 of the same year. 





A BRIDGE ON THE ANTOFAGASTA & BOLIVIA RAILWAY. 


This railway, now under construction, will form a part of the trans-Andean line, connecting Antofagasta 
in Chile with Salta in Argentina. 


The total distance from Buenos Aires to Santiago over the new 
railroad is 896 miles (1,445 kilometers). The narrow gauge between 
Mendoza and Los Andes is 154 miles (248 kilometers) long. Here 
there are a number of long rack sections, and in places the grade 
reaches 8 per cent. If there is no delay, the trip from Buenos Aires 
to Valparaiso may be made in 36 hours. Unfortunately, however, 
delays are all too common. 

The construction on the Chilean side was more difficult than on the 
east, due to the heavier snowfall and the stronger winds. So strong 
are the winds that doors have to be placed at the western end of the 
tunnel, for otherwise the trains ascending from the Argentine side 
could scarcely make headway. A large part of the line on the 
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Chilean side is poorly placed, being laid along hillsides where mud 
slides and avalanches occur every spring. The expense of building 
retaining walls of concrete, as in the case of the Sao Paulo line in 
Brazil, would not be justified by the traffic. Thus nearly every 
winter the line is blocked, and uninterrupted communication can 
only be depended upon in the summer months. 


OTHER TRANS-ANDEAN PROJECTS. 


By the middle of the nineteenth century all the productive land 
in middle Chile north of the frontera was occupied.’ Because of the 
feudal system of land holding and the consequent impossibility for 
the working classes to own their own land, there was a tendency for 
this class particularly to emigrate.’ At the present time the majority 
of the small farmers in the irrigated valleys of the Argentine piedmont 
between San Juan and Neuquen, are Chileans.* They have crossed 
the border to take advantage of Argentina’s abundant land. Chile 
is no longer a country for immigrants." Extensive methods of land 
utilization have already been replaced by more intensive methods, as is 
revealed by the larger per acre yields of Chilean crops as compared 
with Argentine crops.* Partly as a result of the limited area and 
the tendency to expansion; partly because the population centers of 
Chile lie so close to the Andes Mountains, the Chileans have been far 
more interested in trans-Andean railroad projects than the people of 
Argentina. The following are a few of the trans-Andean projects: ” 

(1) Antofagasta to Salta (under construction on both sides of the 
boundary). 

(2) Copiapdé to Tinogasta (a projection of the early Calderato- 
Copiapé line, the first trans-Andean project). 

(3) San Bernado, via San José and Volean (Transandino por Maip6). 

(4) Tinguiririca, via Las Damas. 

(5) Curico, via Los Quenes and Planchon. 

(6) Talea, via Risco Bayo (‘‘Transandino por Maule”’). 

(7) San Carlos, via Rio Nahueve (‘‘Transandino por Nuble”). 

(8) Chillan, via Recinto. 

(9) General Cruz, via Polcura. 

(10) Monte Aguila, via Travan and Antuco (‘‘Transandino por 
Antuco’’). 

(11) Caucatin-Pua, via Lonquimay and Pino Hachado (“Trans- 
andino por Neuquen”—under construction on both sides of the 
boundary). 





7 Jefferson, M.: Op. cit., p. 31. 

8 Jefferson, M.: Op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

9 Personal conference with Dr. A. E. Bunge, director general of statistics, Argentine Republic, and 
professor in the University of Buenos Aires. 

10 Jefferson, M.: Op. cit., p. 49. 

ll Jefferson, M.: Op. cit., p. 51. 

12 Barclay, W.S.: The Geography of South American Railways: Geogr. Journ., vol. 49, p. 245, 1917. 
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(12) Cajon, via Llaima. 

(13) Loneoche, via Villarrica. 

(14) Collilelfu, to San Martin de Los Andes, via Lake Rinihue 
(‘‘Transandino San Martin’’). 

(15) Valdivia to San Antonio, via Lake Nahuel Huapi. 

Of these only the Antofagasta-Salta, the Pua-Neuquen, and the 
Valdivia-San Antonio have any prospect of meeting an Argentine 
line. 

It is not a matter of chance that these three are located either at 
the extreme north or the extreme south of our region. While it is 





al 


A MOUNTAIN PASS IN THE PROVINCE OF SALTA. 


true that the products of middle Chile and Argentine are essentially 
alike, we can see that in the north there is a very great contrast. 
The large laboring population in the nitrate fields must be supplied 
with food from outside. Northern Argentina is rich in its potential 
productivity, but lacks a developed market. The town of Salta 
occupies a position between contrasted regions, and since colonial 
times it has been the center of exchange between these regions. 
In colonial times, however, the Atacama desert was peopled only 
by a few scattered Indian settlements. The demand for agricultural 
products was small, and chiefly limited to cattle and mules. Trails 
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crossed the Andes from Salta, one via Alto de Lari and San Pedro 
de Atacama to Calama; the other via the San Francisco Pass to the 
oasis of Copiapo."® When the demand for foodstuffs increased 
because of the discovery and exploitation of the nitrates, these 
trails were used more frequently to drive the herds of cattle into 
northern Chile, the latter being gathered even from the Gran Chaco 
and fattened near Salta. 

The railway project has recently been agreed upon by the Chilean 
and Argentine Governments. The exact route is not yet decided 
upon. The line will be a continuation of the present branch from 
Giiemes (on the railroad to Jujuy and La Quiaca) to Salta and 
Rosario de Lerma.! This part has been finished. From Rosario 
de Lerma the railroad will climb to the Chorrillos Pass, at an elevation 
of 14,665 feet (4,471 meters). Beyond this there are two proposed 
routes—one via Huaytiquina to San Pedro de Atacama and the 
Antofagasta-Bolivia Railroad at Sierra Gorda; the other via Socompa, 
farther south. The latter line would serve an important nitrate 
field and would be shorter, while the former would serve an important 
mining district, as well as the small oases of San Pedro de Atacama. 
The longer line is preferred, at least by the Chileans. 

Probably an agreement on this line could not have been reached 
as easily if Argentine exports alone would have been stimulated. 
In 1921 Argentine exports to Chile were more than double in value 
those of Chile to Argentina.’® Chile probably would not have 
agreed to this project, if there had been no compensating stimulation 
of her own exports; and it must be remembered that the extensive 
agriculture of Argentina creates no demand there for the nitrate as 
a fertilizer. As a part of the same agreement the two Governments 
have authorized the completion of the ‘“Transandino por Neuquen”’ 
from Pua, on the Red Central, by way of the Pino Hachado Pass 
(5,983 feet or 1,824 meters) to Neuquen. This will give an outlet 
for the coal fields around Lebu and Concepcion, and also for Chilean 
timber. Thus the import of Argentine foodstuffs in the north will 
be paid for by the export of Chilean coal and timber in the south. 
The almost complete lack of coal in Argentina insures a steady 
demand. 

Another line duplicates the “‘Transandino por Neuquen”’ 93 miles 
(150 kilometers) farther south. It is projected to connect Valdivia, 
at least, with steamboats on Lake Nahuel Huapi. On the Argentine 
side the railroad from San Antonio is being built toward Nahuel 
Huapi. At present such a line would be of chief value as a tourist 


13 Wrigley, G. M.: Salta: An early Commercial Center of Argentina; Geogr. Rey., vol 2, p. 127, 1916. 

14 Maury, R. F.: The New Trans-Andine Railway from Salta to Antofagasta; Review of the River Plate 
pp. 617-620, Buenos Aires, March 10, 1922. 

15 Correspondence with the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Washington, D. C.; from Chilean statistics. 








A SOUTHERN ANDEAN PASS. 


A section of the road connecting Bariloche, in Argentina, with Puerto Montt, Chile. At present auto- 
mobile service is maintained to connect with steamers crossing Lake Nahuel Huapi. Existing plans 
call for the extension of both the Argentine and Chilean railroads to the lake. 
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route, for the region can boast of the characteristic scenery of a moun- 
tain area sculptured by glaciers. If manufacturing cities ever 
erow up along the piedmont north of Nahuel Huapi, this railroad 
might become an important line of transportation. 

Thus, as the economic development of the country progresses, and 
as natural resources are discovered and exploited, geographic factors 
which were long dormant and only potential in their influence begin 
to exert a pressure. With a happy balance of exports and imports, 
transportation routes are beginning to develop in the north and in the 
south. Yet persistently since colonial times and apparently as far 
as we can predict in the future, the middle route by way of Uspallata 
must be content with a political and sentimental value, and with a 
limited economic need. 





LAKE NAHUEL HUAPI. 
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By Morses PosLete TRONCOSO, 


Professor of Social Economy in the University of Chile, and Director of the Labor Bureau 
of Chile. 


RAZIL is distinguished among South American countries for 
an economical and social policy of a very high order, based on 
scientific data provided by the various technical organizations 
of labor. 

The National Department of Labor was established in Brazil by 
a law passed July 23, 1921. It embraces three principal divisions: 
A general board of labor in the Federal capital, a social museum, and 
an official bureau for the instruction and employment of laborers in 
Rio de Janeiro. Besides these functions the department embraces 
hostels for immigrants, colonial centers, agricultural homes, regional 
delegations, the superior council of labor, councils of arbitration, 
councils of conciliation, municipal councils, commissions of immi- 
gration abroad, land commissions in Acre Territory, and, in general, 
all services whose objects lie within the scope of the department. 

The functions of the Brazilian National Department of Labor are 
as follows: 

To prepare and execute measures regarding labor in general, 
and particularly those measures which have a bearing on (a) labor 
contracts and employment bureaus; (b) wages and hours of labor; 
(c) the hygiene of laborers; (d) labor in the home; (¢) labor accidents 
and their prevention; (f) apprenticeship and vocational education; 
(y) the protection of the labor of women, children, and old people; (h) 
labor in special industries; (7) the protection of workers’ rights; 
(7) living conditions of laborers, and workers’ associations for educa- 
tion and recreation; (4) benevolent and other institutions for the 
benefit of laborers; (J) the relations between the State and workers’ 
associations as regards their outside activities and their internal 
organization; (m) labor conflicts, strikes, conciliation and arbitration; 
(n) insurance for laborers in its different aspects, and its control. 





' Translated from El Mercurio, Santiago de Chile, May 2, 1923. 
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2. To exert control over the children’s agricultural home in accord- 
ance with the decree of July 25, 1919. 

3. To see that both urban and rural laborers are provided with 
free legal counsel in connection with the guarantees to which they 
are entitled as laborers and, in case of accident, to see that such free 
legal counsel is extended to the representatives of the victims. 

4. To serve as an intermediary between the supply and demand 
of foreign and domestic labor, endeavoring to prevent unemploy- 
ment and the abandonment of agriculture, and the establishment of 
free public employment bureaus. 

5. To organize regulations to govern the work of laborers. 

6. To investigate the technical safety conditions in the industries 
of the country. 

7. To bring about an agreement between the parties concerning 
the amount of indemnity in case of labor accidents. 

S. To promote the organization and spread of trade syndicates and 
cooperative associations. 

9. To secure in factories, workshops, and other establishments 
employing labor the adoption of all hygienic and safety measures 
calculated to protect the workers. 

10. To supervise all places where labor is performed, and to see 
that the social welfare laws are strictly observed. 

11. To organize bureaus and boards of investigation, and assemble 
the statistics of the same. . 

12. To organize public lectures and distribute printed matter con- 
taining advice on the physical, moral, professional, and intellectual 
education of the workers. 

13. To organize social museums. 

14. To publish the Bulletin of the National Department of Labor. 

15. To plan and propose all useful measures for the perfect 
fulfillment of its multifarious functions. 

16. To maintain an official bureau of information and employ- 
ment for the workers of Rio de Janeiro. 

17. To foment and direct the necessary current of public opinion 
and maintain in action such as may exist within the country, and to 
see that all harmful or undesirable elements are prevented from 
entering the country, in accord with the Departments of Health and 
Police. 

18. To exert control over the service of colonization, both native 
and foreign, and superintend the colonization work intrusted to 
concessionnaires, Companies, associations, or private parties. 

19. To control and superintend offices of colonization, exchange 
(cambio de moneda), and the sale of steamer tickets. 

20. To obtain the control and direction of all works connected 
with the demarcation, survey, division, inscription, and registration 
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of public lands belonging to the Union, and to promote the enact 
ment of laws regulating the ownership and validation of grants. 

As regards its internal organization, the National Department of 
Labor is divided into three great sections. 

The first, called the division of labor legislation and its control, 
embraces the library, the general files, the social museum, inspection 
and statistics, Insurance against labor accidents, the Bulletin of the 
National Department of Labor, trade syndicates and cooperative 
associations. _ 

The second, entitled the division of engineering service, embraces 
official and private colonization, control of the service of lands, and 
naval construction. 

The third called the division of immigration service, comprises 
the service of immigration, distribution of colonists, agricultural 
homes, protection of workers, both rural and urban, bureaus of 
information and the placing of workers, bureaus of employment, 
foreign exchange and the sale of ship passages (boletos), accounting, 
management, and cashier’s offices. 

The law of 1921 also organized the Superior Council of Labor. 
This council is composed of 20 members, of whom 5 are chosen by 
the labor associations, 5 by the employers’ associations, 5 experts on 
social matters by the President of the Republic, and 5 directors 
general of different offices (National Department of Labor, National 
Department of Public Health, General Board of Industry and Com- 
merce, General Board of Statistics, and General Inspection’ of 
Insurance). 

The members of the superior council of labor hold office for a term 
of one year. The council meets, under the chairmanship of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and Commerce, twice a week, and in general 
whenever called by the secretary. The organization and by-laws of 
this council were effected by the council itself. The presence of six 
members constitutes a quorum which may adopt resolutions to be 
submitted to the secretary. 

Among the numerous duties of the council are the following: 
The organization of the social museum of Brazil; the study of plans 
and research covering different labor questions; the reduction of 
unemployment; the establishing of harmony between employers and 
workers; the regulation of wages and hours of work; reports made 
at the request of insurance companies and trade syndicates upon 
insurance against labor accidents; the publication of measures dealing 
with industrial hygiene and the prevention of labor accidents. 

By the law of October, 1921, Brazil established a social museum. 
According to this law the social museum, among other activities 
will function as an institute for the prevention of labor accidents, 
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industrial hygiene, instruction and education in general, and voca- 
tional training of the laboring class. 

It is the duty of the museum to investigate matters relating to 
(a) the economic, social and moral condition of the workers; (b) the 
most appropriate means of improving the elements which enter 
into the production and distribution of wealth; (c) the State in the 
capacity of direct or indirect employer; (d) the worker as a consumer, 
the museum to make a parallel study of the trade syndicates and 
cooperative societies in the matter of production, credit, and con- 
sumption; (e) the adaptation of young people to work, their educa- 
tion and training, with a proper consideration for the constitution of 
each; (f) the best methods of suring the patrimony of the laboring 
family and facilitating their possession of hygienic and inexpensive 
housing. The museum will also concern itself with everything 
which contributes to the welfare of the classes lowest in the economic 
scale; the reduction of accident victims; the organization of perma- 
nent informational exhibitions of social economy, including plans, 
models, publications, drawings, etc. of all the institutions of social 
welfare looking to the improvement of the workers’ condition. The 
museum will organize exhibitions in connection with the improve- 
ment of sanitary and hygienic conditions in places of employment, 
and, with individual and collective efforts, against labor accidents; 
arrange public lectures on matters of interest to the department; con- 
voke and organize congresses on matters of a social nature; promote 
the creation of industrial and juvenile courts; examine and test the 
safety provisions against labor accidents. 

The social museum, which is maintained by budget appropria- 
tions, legacies, Government and other subventions and private 
donations, includes the following sections: (1) A library, with a 
reading room annex; (2) an exhibit of machinery either natural 
size or reduced, driven by motor or by hand, provided with safety 
and hygienic devices; (3) an exhibition of plans, models, photo- 
eraphs, and graphs, and also of social museum statistics; (4) plastic 
reproductions of the different lesions caused by occupational diseases, 
and the prophylactic methods for the control of diseases attacking 
the rural population; (5) a section for the testing of new machines 
and other apparatus. 

Mention must be made of the great work which is being undertaken 
by the superior council of labor under the able direction of its secre- 
tary general, Dr. Affemor Banderia de Melo, one of the distinguished 
members of the Brazilian delegation to the Fifth Pan American 
Conference, whose acquaintance it has been our privilege to make. 
Mention must also be made of the admirable organization of indus- 
trial hygiene which has been established by the board of sanitary 
service of Brazil. 





DIEGO MANUEL CHAMORRO. 


Late President of the Republic of Nicaragua. Born 1861; died October 12, 1923. 
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N THE 12th of October last, His Excellency Diego M. Cha- 

morro, President of Nicaragua and former minister to the 

United States, passed away in Managua after a very brief 

illness, at the culminating point of his career. He will be 

sincerely mourned not only by The nation which for more than 40 
years he served so faithfully and well, but by his former colleagues 
in the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, and his other 
numerous friends in Washington and elsewhere in the United States. 

The son of Dr. Pedro J. Chamorro, himself President of Nicaragua 
about 40 years ago, President Chamorro was born in the city of 
Granada in 1861. On the completion of his academic course at the 
age of 21, Doctor Chamorro was made mayor of his native city, 
prosperous and flourishing community. So marked was the ability 
displayed by him in this office that in 1911 he was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and in 1913 Minister of Public Instruction. Later, 
in 1918, Doctor Chamorro became minister plenipotentiary of Nica- 
ragua in the United States, but two years subsequently, having been 
nominated by the Conservative Party for the Presidency, he resigned 
his diplomatic post and returned to his own country, where shortly 
thereafter he was elected Chief Executive of Nicaragua. Doctor 
Chamorro was inducted into his high office on January 1, 1921, and, 
but for his untimely death, would have continued to serve until the 
end of 1923. Throughout his beneficent administration President 
Chamorro laid especial emphasis on public instruction, which always 
received his warm cooperation and support. 

Dr. Bartolo Martinez, Vice President of the Republic, who was 
absent at the time of Deter Chamorro’s death, returned immediately 
to Managua to take the constitutional oath omar assume the duties 
of the office so unexpectedly made vacant. 
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CHILE’S NEV 
ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE (3a 


OMEWHAT more than a year has elapsed since the official 
inauguration of the School of Mines and Applied Mechanics, 
this being the first of a group of four buildings comprehended 
in the official plan of Chile’s magnificent new School of 

Engineering, the remaining 3 of which will be devoted, respectively, 
to chemistry and the technique of nitrate, general and applied physics, 
and mines and machinery. The main administration building will 
contain, in addition to classrooms, workshops and the administration 
offices, a large auditorium, library, museum, and the section of 
architecture. The plans also include a gymnasium equipped with 
baths for the use of the students. The completed group will occupy 
a site 250 meters long by 130 wide (830 feet by 430 feet). 

Some idea of the dignity of construction and the architectural 
beauty of the group as a whole may be obtained from the accom- 
panying photograph of the School of Mines and Applied Mechanics, 
which, as stated, is completed, equipped, and functioning. This 
building, which was erected at a total cost of 3,643,400 pesos, occu- 
pies 11,865 square meters (about 125,000 square feet). It consists of 
four stories and includes 59 classrooms, workshops, and laboratories; 
4 salons for exhibits of material, bridge and railway models; 6 admin- 
istration, 11 faculty, and 2 study rooms; 2 galleries for exhibition of 
students’ work; and 2 covered courts—one for machinery, the other 
for the testing of building materials. 

Ground was broken in 1911 and the work proceeded at a normal 
rate of speed until halted by the war. Later it was found necessary 
to make certain changes in the plans, which contributed to the delay, 
so that it was not until early in 1922 that the first unit was completed. 
It is to be hoped that the road is now clear for the prosecution of the 
remainder of the construction, and that at a not too distant date 
this stately group of edifices, a fitting home for the Faculty of Engi- 
neering and one in every sense worthy of the exalted traditions of 
the University of Chile, will be completed. 
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SCHOOL OF MINES AND APPLIED MECHANICS. 


Upper: Foyer of main entrance to the school. The statue in the foreground was the gift of the graduates 


of the Engineering School on the occasion of the inauguration of the completed unit. Lower: A section 
of machinery hall. 
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HROUGH the really extraordinary generosity of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of America, the Army Medical Library 
has been presented with the company’s entire collection of 
books, documents, and papers on international vital statis- 

tics and related matters bearing on public health, medicine, and 
general welfare. The collection is unquestionably the largest of its 
kind that has ever been assembled, representing practically the 
public health activities of the entire civilized and semicivilized portion 
of the world. 

The library had its origin in the needs of the company, realized 
some 30 years ago by the late John F. Dryden, who liberally 
encouraged the gathering of data on every phase of human mortality 
and problems of disease prevention. The nucleus of the library was 
a collection of books and documents by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 
for many years the company’s statistician. On the basis of Doctor 
Hoffman’s original collection, the library was developed in conformity 
to the subject-index catalogue of the Army Medical Library. It, 
therefore, includes an immense amount of general medical informa- 
tion derived from a large variety of sources. It also includes a 
considerable amount of manuscript material, representing Doctor 
Hoffman’s original investigations into mortality problems, but 
particularly the results of his studies of southern health conditions, 
tuberculosis, cancer, malaria, leprosy, etc. 

The strictly medical portion of the library-is separate and distinct 
from the section on public health and vital statistics. The former is 
on the basis of the subject-index catalogue, while the latter has the 
states and countries arranged in alphabetical order. By this method 
the practical use of the library is very considerably increased and data 
on any particular section are available without the tedious use of a 
library index. The reports on census investigations, public health 
activities, mortality statistics, institutional reports, etc., are all, as 
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far as practicable, historically complete from their commencement 
and down to date. Every effort has been made, and will continue 
to be made in the future, to have the latest information for every 
country and community in the world periodically publishing 
information on health and mortality. 

The medical section includes a large variety of matters of general 
social interest, such as anthropology, which is particularly rich and 
complete in matters pertaining to our native Indian and negro popu- 
lation. For 30 years past every newspaper article or article in 
periodical literature bearing upon questions of interest and impor- 
tance in this connection has been preserved by Doctor Hoffman and 
filed, as said before, on the basis of the subject-index catalogue. This 
facilitates the historical, as well as present day, study of matters 
regarding which, generally speaking, information is always difficult 
of access, even to the professional student, in touch with special 
library facilities. 

The American public health section is probably 95 per cent com- 
plete for every State and city periodically publishing reports and 
observations during the last 50 years. This section includes many 
reports of historical importance, dating back to the time of the Revo- 
lution. The foreign portion of the section on public health and vital 
statistics is a really extraordinary collection of documents from coun- 
tries as to which, ordinarily, no information whatever is obtainable. 
It-includes many reports from the native Indian States, published 
under the direction of the British resident commissioner, medical 
reports from the late German colonies, reports for all the British 
colonies, and for many French and Dutch possessions in the Tropics. 
This section also includes manuscript data on the mortality of mis- 
sionaries, consular officers, the Panama Canal Zone, the Madeira- 
Mamore Railway, hospitals in northern South America, the West 
Indies, etc. For every country at least some climatological data are 
also available, while for the United States there is a practically com- 
plete series of reports on the weather observations and preceding 
reports of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 

On a large variety of medical subjects there are special volumes 
consisting of thousands of articles separately bound for more con- 
venient reference. The most complete collections of this kind are 
for tuberculosis and cancer. Finally, the library includes a complete 
collection of all the writings of Doctor Hoffman, representing nearly 
700 titles. 

The Prudential made this gift unconditionally to the Government, 
subject only to the understanding as regards its proper care and 
possible enlargement. An entire section of about 80 by 60 feet has 
been set aside in the Army Medical Library, separated from the 
remainder by a steel partition, conforming to the steel shelves, 
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which was also provided by the Prudential. ‘The library will be open 
to all Government workers, the medical profession, and the general 
public, but books can be withdrawn only by special authority of the 
librarian. Through the liberality of Congress provision has been 
made for four employees, who, after July 1, will meet the current 
needs of the library as regards accessions, cataloguing, etc. All medi- 
cal matters, books, periodicals, etc., received by the Prudential in the 
future will be automatically transferred to Washington. All Ameri- 
can and foreign Governments furnishing reports have been requested 
to mail their future publications to the statistical division of the 
Army Medical Library. While it is difficult to state precisely the 
‘extent of the collection, it is probably safe to say that it will be not 
very much below 80,000 volumes and bound papers, aside from 
countless thousands of articles filed under the subject-index envelope 
system. 

It is the intention of the librarian of the Army Medical Library to 
extend every possible facility for research into particular lines of 
inquiry. The clerks of the division will render all possible aid in the 
compilation of vital statistics, not only for this country but also for 
foreign countries, for which usually the language bar is the greatest 
obstacle. The assistant librarian in charge of the division as well 
as other employees are expected to be familiar with at least four or 
five of the principal foreign languages, so that the largest possible use 
may be derived from the information available. Anyone may write 
to the library for information with the assurance that, as far as 
possible, the required assistance will be rendered. 

For some time to come the library will remain under the personal 
supervision of Doctor Hoffman from his Newark office. 

The Nation is to be congratulated upon this splendid gift of organ- 
ized medical research. The Prudential is to be complimented on its 
foresight, in having made this immense collection accessible to the 
general public. The Army Medical Department may be relied upon 
to conserve and enlarge this collection, so that its field for usefulness 
may be very considerably extended in the future. Public health 
officials, vital statisticians, and members of the medical profession 
will find in this library a long-desired opportunity for research in 
directions in which heretofore most efforts have been difficult and 
disappointing. It is hoped that the division will be ready for public 
use by July 1. 

The collection should be of special value to those who take an 
active interest in the health problems and the health progress of the 
South and Central American Republics. Through the never-failing 
courtesy and hearty cooperation of the local authorities a vast 
amount of most interesting material has been brought together, 
illustrating the vital and social facts of practically all the countries 
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south of the United States, from Mexico to the Falkland Islands. 
Doctor Hoffman, in the course of his sanitary investigations, has 
personally visited Cuba, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Panama, the north 
coast of the United States of Colombia, northern Brazil, Bolivia, and 
Peru. He is also familiar with conditions on the island of Trinidad 
and the border portions of the Mexican Republic. His personal 
collections of manuscript material contain many original hospital 
statistics and census data not otherwise available. The preliminary 
results of his investigations into the mortality of the southern portion 
of the Western Hemisphere have been published in the Pan American 
News Transactions of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress. 
Every effort will be made to complete the files of health reports and 
the series of census volumes on South and Central American countries, 
amplified by further manuscript data illustrating local hospital 
experience. 

It is felt that any future medical expeditions to the South and Cen- 
tral American Tropics will benefit materially by first consulting the 
data now on file with the statistical division of the Army Medical 
Library. Whatever aid may be required to secure the best possible 
results will be gladly rendered without charge. 








Courtesy of Snhr. Dr. Alvaro Aranha. 


STATUE OF RODRIGUEZ ALVES, GUARATINGUETA, BRAZIL. 


In Guaratinguetaé, a beautiful city of 55,000 population, in the State of Sao Paulo, equidistant from Rio de 
Janeiro and S40 Paulo, was inaugurated on June 7 last, the statue of one ofits most illustrious sons, Coun- 
cillor Rodriguez Alves, who was President of the Republic during the period 1902-1906—a period charac- 
terized by the complete remodeling of the city of Rio de Janeiro, the extinction of yellow fever, the 
establishment of the Northwestern of Brazil Railway, and many other notable public works. 











NE of the most notable outgrowths of the great Pan American 

movement has been the formation of the Pan American 

Student League, the official international organization of 

students on the American Continent, now in the third year 

of its existence. In 1920 the national federations each sent a dele- 

gate to New York to provide a governing body for the Pan American 

Student League. In 1921 these delegates, known collectively as the 

international council, adopted a constitution which is now the basic 
law of the league. 

The objects of the Pan American Student League are: To bring 
about friendly cultural relations among the American Republics, by 
promoting the study of Spanish and Portuguese in the United States 
of America and of English in the Hispanic American countries; to 
foster friendly commercial relations among our Republics, through 
mutual respect and consideration—indispensable on the part of the 
powerful as well as of the weak; and to build up a good name for 
the American Republics by a wider and more accurate publicity. 

The international headquarters are located in the Hotel McAlpin 
in New York City. 

The membership to this organization is open to all students of 
the American Republics and to those interested in the education 
of the future generation. The majority of the Presidents of American 
Republics, and also of the ambassadors and ministers of the United 
States in Latin America and ambassadors and ministers of Latin 
America at Washington, have accepted honorary memberships in 
the league. 

The league in its actual organization is somewhat of a miniature 
government. It consists of an international president, international 
secretariat, department of investigation, department of public 
information, and the department of cooperation. 

The international president administers the work of the league. He 
takes care of the distribution of funds and carries on the important 
correspondence with the public officials. 

The international secretary maintains close contact with the dele- 
gates. The headquarters, supplies, and archives are under his control. 
He also keeps in touch with the members and friends of the league. 





1 From the Press Bureau of the Pan American League. 
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The department of investigation collects items of information 
regarding the cultural, political, and economical life of the Americas, 
as well as magazines and newspapers which are of interest to the 
members of this organization. It compiles lists and indexes of books 
and publications. 

The work of the department of public information is of a different 
character. This department answers inquiries that relate to the 
American Republics and to the Pan American movement. It organ- 
izes public meetings, secures speakers, and maintains relations with 
the press of the American Continent, and prepares and distributes 
helpful literature. 

The department of cooperation maintains friendly relations, 
organizes interscholastic activities, promotes social intercourse among 
students and endeavors to aid students who travel. 

Each department has its own force directly responsible to the 
director of the department. The directors in turn are responsible 
to the international president. 

Regarding the future of this great international movement under- 
taken by the Pan American Student League one can not but be 
optimistic. The league under the able guidance of its energetic and 
devoted international president, Philip Leonard Green, and with 
the hearty cooperation of the enthusiastic and efficient force, will 
continue its untiring efforts to improve inter-American relations 
through the younger generation. 

It would be extremely difficult to judge the results of the league’s 
work before the first generation of students have returned to their 
native countries, there to take up important places in the economic 
and political life of their respective countries. 

The students of to-day, free from prejudices of the past and full 
of hope for the future, will be the salvation of our continent if it is 
to be saved. Friends of to-day, they will act as beacon lights in 
their respective countries to-morrow, carrying with them the message 
of enlightenment and Pan American cooperation. 
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Courtesy of Excelsior, Mexico, D. F. 


THE NEW HIGHWAY FROM DZITAS TO CHICHEN-ITZA, MEXICO. 
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Since the recent excavations in the Valley of Kings, Egypt, the ruins of the new world, especially the 
remarkable remains of Mayan civilization in Yucatan, have been receiving more attention from arche- 
ologists. In order to make the ruins at Chichén-Itza more accessible, the State government of Yucatan 
has constructed a splendid road from Dzitas, which was officially opened to traffic on July 14, 1923. 
Upper: The beginning of the road at Dzitas. Center: The Governor of Yucatan, Sr. Felipe Carrillo 
Puerto, and the official committee arriving at Xocempich on the way to Chichén-Itzi. Lower: The 
end of the road, at the ruins. 


@HICHEN-ITZA, YUCATAN, MEXICO, JULY 14, 1923. 


CASTILLO. 


La Revista de Yucatan. 
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Courtesy of meeelnoe Mexico, D. F. 
THE RUINS OF CHICHEN-ITZA. 


Upper: The Governor of Yucatan and his party on arriving at the ruins ascended the great temple pyra- 
mid, ‘‘E] Castillo,’ so called. Lower: Panorama of the ruins from the summit of “‘ E] Castillo.” The 
new highway is clearly shown stretching into the distance. 
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INAUGURATION OF THE HIGHWAY. 


The new road was officially inaugurated with elaborate ceremonies July 14, 1923. Upper: The scene of 
the principal ceremony. Lower: An interesting feature was the ‘‘Mayan Dance of the Sacrifice,” 
performed by the ballet corps. 


CHICHEN-ITZA, YUCATAN, MEXICO, JULY 14, 1923. 





TREE PLANTING, COMMEMORATING THE OPENING OF THE ROAD, AT XOCEMPICH. 


Upper: In the presence of the Governor and invited guests, a tree was planted by the CAmara Agricola 
2 cee commemorating the inauguration of the road. Lower: Inscription on commemoration 
stone, the work of the sculptor, Benjamin Sudrez Flores, erected near the tree. 


FIRST ALL-ELE 
STEEL PLANT 














By N. A. V. Pautsson, Consulting Engineer.? 


HE first all-electric plant making steel from iron ore, designed 
by Corning & Co. (Inc.), of Albany, N. Y., and for some 
time under construction in Brazil, is already producing at 
Ribeiréo Preto. This company also bears the distinction 

of being the first complete steel plant in Brazil—a country which has 
been credited with having the greatest reserves of iron ore in the 
world. At present there are a few very small, primitive blast fur- 
naces making charcoal iron, but their combined output is not more 
than 40 tons of pig iron per day. The State of Sao Paulo also has a 
steel foundry with two small electric furnaces melting scrap, and a 
small rolling mill where faggoted scrap is rolled into bar iron. Con- 
sequently the new plant is the first step toward supplying a domestic 
market which in 1919 imported 40,000 tons of merchant bar and sheets 
and 135,000 tons of wire, tin plate, rails, and pipe. 


TO ABSORB SURPLUS POWER BETWEEN SEASONS. 


Electric steel making in Brazil is the result of an attempt to utilize 
electrical generating capacity during the “off-peak” season. A power 
company called the Empreza Forca e Luz de Ribeirao Preto had 
built some hydroelectric plants which gradually spread out a network 
of transmission lines serving a large number of coffee plantations. 
Hach of these required in the neighborhood of 100 horsepower to 
drive its machinery for cleaning the hulls from the coffee bean, but 
a large part of this demand existed only during June, July, and August, 
and unfortunately these months are the dry season when there is a 
minimum stream flow. During the remainder of the year a consid- 
erable amount of developed and an enormous amount of undeveloped 
horsepower was available for which no user appeared. Consequently 
the power plants began a search for some industry—any industry— 
which would have a large consumptive demand for electricity run at 
a low rate or entirely shut down for two or three months each year, 
and which would tend to increase the local population and turn out 
a product which would be readily salable in either the domestic or 
foreign markets. oteel manufacture seemed best to meet these 








1 From, Brazilian Eee Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
2Corning & Co. (Inc.) 
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requirements, so an affiliated company, the Cia. Electro Metallurgica 
Brasileira, was organized to construct and operate such a plant at 
Ribeirao Preto, a small town near the center of the power network. 

Ribeirao Preto is in the northern part of the State of Sio Paulo, 
about 250 miles inland from Santos. Entering the latter port, one 
boards the English-owned Sao Paulo Railway Co., of broad gauge 
and excellent equipment, which climbs up the steep border of the 
inland plateau through Sao Paulo to the rail center at Campinas. 
From here inland extends the Cia. Mogyana de Estrada de Ferro, of 
I-meter gauge, through rolling country, well developed, with good 
communications and almost exclusively given over to coffee planta- 
tions. Now Ribeirao Preto is in the midst of such a region at 1,500 
feet elevation. Ore will come about 75 miles from an iron mountain 
called Morro do Ferro, just over the line in the State of Minas Gerdes. 
Eventually the steel company will own a direct road between mine 
and smelter, but at present the ore will be brought to the plant over a 
narrow-gauge (60-cm.) English-owned road connecting with the main 
line at Sao Simao. 

MORRO DO FERRO. 


Morro do Ferro is a huge deposit of hematite, covered with broken 
ore—canga, so called—which analyzes 65 to 67 per cent iron, the 
equivalent of 93 to 96 per cent Fe,O,. It is therefore of unusually 
high grade. One sample analyzed in this country showed Fe,O, 
COR kie OR 229 Mn@s 102545 SiO} o:4-5,02005 25010225 kietiron 
reduced from a sample shipment to the United States, using a pit 
furnace and charcoal, analyzed Fe, 95.3; Si, 0.06; P, 0.02; and C, 4.5. 
A considerable tonnage of this loose ore may be had for the trouble 
of loading it on cars; quarrying operations will begin later. 

At present 5,000 kilovolt amperes only are available for use in the 
iron and steel plant, it having been designed for this limiting condition, 
as will be detailed later. The power company has, however, started 
construction of a new power house, which will develop 12,000 kilovolt 
amperes, for the exclusive use of the smelter, the plans permitting of 
any later extension demanded. Machinery to be installed includes: 


Kilovolt amperes. 





Two Swedish type furnaces, 1 stand-by.-.....-...-------------- 3, 000 
Two 6-ton Bessemer converters (blowing engine for one).....--.--. 700 
One 6-ton Ludlum steel furnace, maximum..............--.-.-- 1, 500 
One IGasba@n, wolllbinee mill, ests ceonccgeccooccssoosscosaseceasece 500 
Ome 1O=meEn wollhivas wanllll,ccocsoocoascesesecusssousssssssecsuces 500 

Miscellaneous 220-volt power for motors, cranes, shops, and light- 
AITO O'eiay ssi ee eats se apenas cade ety Ne oe NC ny ARON yur te, gee g See Oe 400 
aR tall Rees yes, totes airs ede 2S ce ne Sam en ee ae 6, 600 


This tabulation shows that it will not be possible to operate all 
units simultaneously—indeed, the plant is designed, not so much 
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with the idea of balanced operations as to be the nucleus of a larger 
plant, and it therefore contains aseries of units large enough to operate 
with undoubted success and economy. Thus, experience has shown 
that the pig-iron furnaces may be tapped advantageously four or five 
times a day, each tap yielding about 6 tons of iron. This is trans- 
ferred immediately to the Bessemer converter and blown to steel, an 
operation requiring not more than 15 to 20 minutes for the iron 
smelted in 5 hours. Normally the steel would then be cast into ingots, 
but should it need “doctoring”’ in any way it is transferred molten to 
the Ludlum steel furnace, an appropriate slag made up, deoxidizers 
and carburizers added, and only then cast into ingots. Cold, low- 
silicon pig will also be reheated in the Ludlum furnace, and necessary 
ferrosilicon added before the blow. Such use of the steel furnace 
might require 2 hours at most and would occur but infrequently. 
Consequently there remains an ample period of time, even during the 
day shift, for the mills to dispose of the 30 tons of steel produced in 
the preceding 24 hours, without drawing power while the demands of 
the steel-making department are being met. 


ELECTRIC PIG-IRON FURNACE. 


Exclusive South American rights for the Swedish type of electric 
pig-iron furnaces have been bought by the Cia. Electro Metallurgica 
Brasileira. Two of these have been installed, each with electrical 
transformers and complete in all respects. As noted above, only one 
can be operated, however, until the new power house is completed. 

This furnace has been discussed from so many viewpoints in the 
technical press, and especially in America, that there is no need of 
describing it further, except to note such changes as have been thought 
desirable in order to make it conform to the conditions existing in 
Brazil. The diameter and height of the shaft (which, by the way, 
is hung from the building) has been decreased because the charcoal 
available in Brazil is very much denser than that made from the 
northern conifers, the charge consequently being less bulky. Bra- 
zilian charcoal weighs 15 pounds per cubic foot, while that made in 
Sweden weighs but 9 pounds. Its electrical resistance and other 
physical characteristics are not so different as to cause the designers 
to expect a repetition of the troubles experienced when coke was first 
used in place of charcoal. Charcoal will be bought in the open market 
where, in the almost total absence of coal, it is a staple commodity. 
As circumstances warrant, the company will plant its own eucalyptus 
forests for a future source of fuel. This is a common practice of the 
Brazilian railways, eucalyptus culture being quite well understood, 
while the tree itself matures in from five to six years, having a trunk 
at least 6 inches in diameter. 
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Current is received at 30,000 volts, 50 cycles, three-phase, and will 
be transformed outdoors to 6,000 volts, whence it is taken by lead- 
covered underground cables to the substation adjacent to the mill 
building. Each pig-iron furnace has three 1,500-kilovolt-ampere 
water-cooled General Electric transformers, especially built for this 
service, whose secondary will deliver any voltage from 60 to 120 
volts—smooth curve regulation. Each furnace has six 24-inch carbon 
electrodes. Adjacent electrodes are connected with the same phase; 
or, expressed in another way, denoting phases by A, B, and C and read- 
ing around the circle, the electrodes are connected thus: A, A; 
B, B; C, C. Such a layout makes for very easy busbar connections, 
offering ample opportunity for interlacing between transformer and 
electrode and producing a good power factor. 


IRON SMELTING. 


Ore is brought in from the mine in 14-ton, narrow-gauge, steel 
gondolas, with swinging side doors, very similar to the familiar 
ballast car. These were favored over hopper-bottom cars, since they 
are a general-purpose car which can easily handle charcoal by merely 
adding to the height of the sides. The ore is discharged from the 
stock pile into a jaw crusher, reduced to 2 inches, and elevated 
by a counterweighted skip carrying 3,000 pounds to a hopper in the 
roof of the furnace building. Thence it is drawn into a car on an auto- 
matic railway, discharging 3,000 pounds each trip, to a chosen storage 
bin. All these operations are remote controlled. 

The ore and limestone bins above the charging floor have a com- 
bined capacity of 250 tons. From bin to charging bell, the ore and 
stone are carried by a jib crane bearing suspension scales and a large 
scoop. Charcoal is transported from the charcoal house to the 
furnace top in 250-pound buckets, carried on an aerial tramway. 

About 60 charges per day of approximately 1 ton each are made. 
A single bell is sufficient for such infrequent operation. A small 
quantity of powdered ore is thrown into the hopper previous to the 
regular charge, thereby forming a seal which prevents gas escaping 
and guards against gas poisoning. 

Since the steel is to be made in Bessemers, it is necessary that it 
contain at least 0.75 to 1 per cent silicon to furnish the requisite heat 
during conversion. Its also desirable to blow iron containing 1.5 to 2 
per cent manganese so that there may be some residual manganese. 
To provide the latter, an appropriate amount of manganese ore from 
some Brazilian source will be a portion of each charge. It is well 
known that furnace irregularities make it impossible to tap hot high- 
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silicon iron at all times; consequently the Ludlum furnace is expected 
to prove most useful in increasing the temperature and adjusting the 
chemical composition of ofi-runs of iron before conversion. 


STEEL MAKING. 


Two 6-ton Bessemer converters built by the M. H. Treadwell Co. 
have been installed, one of which is kept in stand-by condition, ready 
to take metal when the sides of the other require relining or in case of 
accident. The mouth is much smaller and somewhat hooded, as 
compared with the vertical converter common to American plants, a 
feature necessary to conserve the heat during the long intervals 
between blows. Transfer of hot pig iron is made by ladles and over- 
head cranes. One blowing engine only has been installed, which 
is in use not more than 2 hours out of the 24. It is driven by a 
6,000-volt, 700-kilovolt-ampere synchronous three-phase motor. 

Blown steel will be recarburized in the vessel—residual manganese 
is expected to cut down the needed deoxidizer to a minimum. It is 
then discharged into a 6-ton ladle, and poured into solid or split 
ingot molds 7 inches square by 4 feet high, big end up. No stripper 
will be needed. 

A 6-ton Ludlum electric steel furnace has been provided as an 
essential piece of emergency equipment. As noted, it will be in 
readiness to reheat cold pig, to. quiet wild Bessemer metal and, in 
addition, to reclaim mill scrap and on occasion make alloy steel or 
castings. This furnace, as perhaps is well known, is the original 
three-phase furnace having its three electrodes set in a row, an oval- 
shaped, accessible hearth, with doors at each end and a removable 
roof. It is located alongside the converters and is commanded by a 
6 ton crane. Its electrical equipment is located in the, substation 
immediately adjacent and consists of one 1,500-kva. General Electric 
transformer, with all necessary instruments and automatic electrode 
control. 


ROLLING MILLS. 


Ingots are reheated in a long furnace utilizing excess gas from the 
blast furnace in three burners, or oil, in case both furnaces are shut 
down. A rather unique feature is the fact that the roof is air-cooled 
and the air is thus preheated for combustion. A simple pusher is 
installed to feed the furnace. 

Two merchant mills of the conventional type have been installed. 
They deserve no special description. The roughing stand is a three- 
high 16-inch mill, reducing the ingot to a 2-inch square. Finishing 
is done in a 10-inch mill, stands three-high, and the finishing stand 
two-high. Rolls for making rounds, flats, squares, and various 
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types of merchant bar and concrete reinforcement, as well as light 
angle iron has been provided. Each mill is driven by a 6,000-volt 
500-kva., three-phase induction motor. 

The Government of Brazil is naturally interested in the beginnings 
of this industry, financed as it is exclusively by Brazilian capital, and 
has permitted the entry of all the construction material duty free. 

A technical staff and sufficient expert steel workers have been 
brought from KHurope and the United States to act as executives and 
foremen, relying upon the country to supply unskilled labor. In 
course of time doubtless the more skilled posts will also be filled by 
Brazilians. ; 





IAN SUGAR 








By Oscar V. SALOMON, 
Consul General of Peru, London, England. 


O BE untroubled by rain or drought, because of an admirable 
irrigation system, to be able to cut the cane grown in the 
Peruvian coast valleys all the year round, and thus keep 
the mills working continuously—such are the inestimable 

gifts of the climate bestowed by nature upon the sugar lands of 
Peru. The cane flourishes along the whole fifteen hundred miles 
of coast. It is grown also in the deep valleys of the Andean table- 
lands, while the wonderful montafia is especially favorable to the 
erowth of the cane, and when one day railways tap Peru’s immense 
forests, the revelation of their products—of which sugar is not the 
least—will astonish the world. 

But it is along the coast that the great development in the sugar 
industry has taken place. There it may be cut 18 months after 
planting, and yields three crops, while there are valleys where it 
has been cut so often that the names of the original planters have been 
forgotten. Well cultivated, the canes contain more than 14 per 
cent of sugar, and yield from 7,000 to 9,000 kilograms of sugar to 
the hectare—a yield no other country can boast. 

The Departments of La Libertad, Lambayeque, and Lima are the 
recognized home of sugar cane in Peru, the first named occupying the 
premier position by reason of its greater number of plantations, 
greater production, and largest number of employees. The estates 
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in the valley of Chicama, in La Libertad, are outstandingly large, 
and belong to concerns whose enterprise is based upon the most 
solid financial foundations. Light railways cross these sugar lands 
in every direction and convey the cane from field to mill. Some of 
these great proprietors have their own railway to the port of export, 
piers, stores, and all the various equipment only large capital can 
can afford to purchase to maintain an ever-rising level of prosperity. 
Some idea of the vastness of these sugar estates may be gained from 
the fact that one estate alone produces 20,000 tons of sugar annually. 

During recent years the industry has been reinforced by new 
machinery and improvements valued at many millions of dollars, 
and from this enterprising up-to-dateness increased production and 
profit have resulted. 


PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY. 


This increased production is shown by the fact that in 1914 the 
yield was 223,369 tons; 1915, 257,677 tons; 1916, 271,294 tons; 
1917, 248,384 tons; 1918, 283,190 tons; 1919, 298,000 tons; and in 
1920, 300,000 tons. In 1912 there were employed 19,945 workers, 
and in 1918, 25,081. But this upward trend of production, so 
satisfactory as a mark of progress, is a small measure of the great 
sugar-ylelding power of the rich lands of Peru’s long coast line. 
These fertile regions, when fully irrigated, will produce millions of 
tons of cane. The Incas carried out vast irrigation schemes worthy 
of the moderns, and the ruins of their irrigating canals, built even 
up in the hills, are imperishable records of the developed intelligence 
of that great people. To rebuild these canals would require capital 
beyond the national resources to provide. The nation’s impecuni- 
osity is thus the foreign capitalist’s opportunity. The Peruvian 
Government has, however, done its best in this direction, as is well 
attested by the splendid irrigation scheme in the valley of Cafete. 
But the large and interesting question of Peruvian irrigation may 
be left for another article. 

Such a soil is worthy, like her immense mineral resources, of a 
far more generous outpouring of capital. Large as is the capital 
invested in the sugar industry, estimated to exceed $150,000,000, it 
can not be said to represent the full effort which Peru’s splendid 
sugar lands demand. Besides, Peru is doubly favored in that her 
costs of production are much less than those of other countries, 
being, before the war, about $30, to-day $45, whereas in the United 
States it was $70, Cuba $60, Hawaii $70, and the West Indies $45. 
Moreover, with 40 tons of sugar to the acre, as against Cuba’s 32, 
we are again reminded of the richness of the soil when tempted to 
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yield by a full concentration upon the industry of the latest and 
most perfect instruments of mechanical science. A valuable and 
indispensable auxiliary to the progress of the industry is the fostering 
care of the Government, at whose experimenting station many 
foreign varieties of cane are closely studied. 

Exclusive of small sugar properties, there were in 1919, 117 large 
estates under sugar, their combined area being 248,390 hectares, 
giving an average yield of 110 tons to the hectare. In 1912 the 
‘amount of milled cane was 1,740,024 tons. in 1919 it had risen to 
2,679,537 tons, from which was produced 282,458 tons of sugar, 
consisting of 35,019 tons of white of 99.23° polarization, 232,578 
tons of granulated of 97.37° polarization, 10,814 tons of brown, of 
§3.86° polarization, and 4,047 tons of raw. There was also pro- 
duced from the above amount of milled cane 6,389,367 liters of 
alcohol. The total value of sugar and alcohol produced was above 
£12,000,000. In 1919, 272,000 tons of sugar were exported, and 
the total exports of sugar and alcohol—the latter being only 2 per — 
_cent of the whole sugar production—were valued for duty at 
£8,318,313, and produced duty amounting to £534,740. 


METHOD OF CULTIVATION. 


Before plowing, the land is cleared of tree stumps, roots, etc. It 
is then irrigated to produce an earth condition suitable for working 
the plow at a maximum depth and speed. The steam plow then 
gives the land the first ‘‘reja’” or turnover. The rotation of 
machines at this stage is one plowing with cultivator and one 
with Cuban plow, and one harrowing and a second plowing with 
Cuban plow. 

The operation of drilling follows. A ridge plow, drawn by oxen, 
makes the drills in which the cane is planted, and into which the 
water is turned. The distance between the ridges is from 1 meter 
30 centimeters on poor land to 1 meter 50 centimeters, according 
to judgment. If the drills are made with too great a declivity, the 
water does not penetrate the ground sufficiently, but rushes through, 
bares the cane roots, and leaves them exposed to the sun. 

The drilling completed, planting begins. And first water is passed 
along the drills to moisten the soil slightly to a depth of 4 or 5 inches. 
_ The cane for planting is cut up into 2-foot lengths and laid along the 
tops of the ridges, to be picked up by boys, who stamp them into 
the ground with their feet. After 20 days the young cane sprouts 
and at this stage requires frequent watering. 

Cultwation of the cane is now begun. All weeds must be com- 
pletely eradicated, as these, if allowed to grow, check the growth of 
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Unloading cars at the sugar mill. 


Lower: 


Upper: A cane field near Trujillo. 
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the cane and consume the nitrogenous plant food which is its vital 
need. In addition they deprive the growing cane of the sun’s rays 
and prevent ventilation. Two and sometimes three weedings are 
necessary. ‘The principal weeds are the castor-oil (a very common 
weed in Peru), the thistle, sheep weed, a small rush called ‘“junco,” 
and creepers. 

Molding follows at four to six months. This operation consists 
in passing a ridge plow up each furrow. This destroys the ridge 
between two rows of cane, the earth being thrown to right and left 
upon the fertilizing guano placed on the cane roots, and also pro- 
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The production of sugar has increased steadily since 1914, reaching an amount of 300,000 tons in 1920. 


vides support for the cane. The question of manuring is a vital 
one, and many different combinations may be applied. 

Irrigation is now the only work remaining, and this is a matter 
entirely for the judgment of the planter himself. But when the 
cane is 17 months old, no more water must be applied during the 
following three months. This enables the cane to ripen and the 
sucrose to form in the cells. At the end of this period the cane is 
ready for cutting and the mill. The cutting is done by hand, as no 
machine has yet been invented to cut the long and often twisted 
canes of Peru. The inventor or mechanical genius may take note of 
this pressing need. 








Courtesy of Frank L. Crane. 
FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATIONS IN LIMA, PERU. 


Upper: Group participating in the celebration at the Washington Monument. Front row, left to right: 
Frank L. Crane; Commander Stanley.of the Naval Mission; Captain Davy,of the Naval Mission; 
Manager Brown, of the National City Bank; Argentine Military attaché: United States Ambassador 
to Pert, Miles Poindexter; Sr. Elguerra, oficial mayor de Relaciones Exteriores; Dr. Salomon; Dr. 
Egr. Aguirre, Prime Minister, and the Director of Justice. Lower: A part of the great crowd, num- 
bering about 10,000 persons, in front of the San Martin Monument. 
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CUBAN NATIONAL RED CROSS HEADQUARTERS, HABANA. 





Courtesy of the Cuban Red Cross. 


MEMBERS OF THE SUPREME ASSEMBLY AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
CUBAN RED CROSS. 





Courtesy of the Cuban Red Cross. 
MAJ. GEN. MIGUEL VARONA Y DEL CASTILLO 


President of the Cuban Red Cross and Government Red 
Cross Representative. 





Courtesy of the Cuban Red Cross. Courtesy of the Cuban Red Cross. 
SENORA DONA MARIANA SEVA DE DR. FRANCISCO SANCHEZ CURBELO, 
MENOCAL, 


Secretary General of the Cuban Red Cross. 
President of the Women’s Central Committee of the 
Cuban Red Cross. 
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Courtesy of the Cuban Red Cross. 


GROUP OF MEMBERS OF THE Oe aan ee: COMMITTEE OF THE CUBAN RED 
OSS. 


Courtesy of the Cuban Red Cross. 


WORKROOM OF THE WOMEN’S CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE CUBAN RED CROSS. 








Courtesy of the Cuban Red Cross. 


PUBLIC PHARMACY AND MEDICAL AND DENTAL DISPENSARIES OF THE CUBAN 
RED CROSS. 








Courtesy of the Cuban Red Cross. 


GROUP OF PHYSICIANS WHO GIVE THEIR SERVICES TO THE CUBAN RED CROSS 
DISPENSARY. 





ARGENTINA. 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF FOREIGN TRADE.—The Bureau of Statis- 
tics in the latter part of June made public a statement, quoted by 
La Prensa for June 29, giving the figures for the foreign trade of 
1922 as 1,359,000,000 pesos, or 62,000,000 pesos less than that of 1921. 
The exports of 1922 amounted to 673,000,000 pesos, or a million 
and a half less than in 1921, while the imports were 686,000,000 
pesos, or 63,000,000 pesos less than in 1921. Thus the 1922 imports 
were greater by 14,000,000 pesos than the-exports. 

For the first five months of 1923 the imports amounted to 396,- 
000,000 gold pesos, and the exports to 368,000,000 pesos. During 
the years 1921, 1922, and the first five months of 1923 the unfavor- 
able trade balances totaled 120,000,000 gold pesos. The value of 
exports has now fallen nearly to the level of 1910, while the imports 
remain at nearly double the amount, with the following results, 
according to the bureau: 

1. Argentine exports have not increased in quantity over those 
of 1912 and 1913, but have, with two exceptions, been less. 

2. Argentine imports of manufactured goods have again reached 
the maximum quantity of pre-war years. 

3. There has been no appreciable introduction of new foreign 
capital, suspended during the war, except for the opening of credit 
for agents for foreign articles. 

LIVE STOCK BREEDERS COOPERATIVE SOCIETY.—This association was 
formed on July 7, under the patronage of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
for the purpose of combined action in the crisis affecting the industry. 
A committee was appointed to formulate the plan of organization. 

TICK FEVER VACCINE.—Prof. José Lignieres announces that he has 
perfected a vaccine to combat the tick fever, whether originating 
from Piroplasma begeminum, piroplasma argentinum, or the ana- 
plasma discovered by Theiler in the Transvaal. This vaccine, 
Professor Lignieres claims, is nearly always successful when applied 
to young animals, if the rules of acclimatization are properly carried 
out. 

BOLIVIA. 


Prat inpusTRy.—One of the chief obstacles to the industrial 
development of Bolivia is the lack of cheap fuel. Coal is not pro- 
duced in the country, and the cost of importation is very high. It 
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is, therefore, of special interest to note the presence of great 
quantities of peat in the country and its use for industrial purposes. 

The peat bogs of Incachaca are situated along the line of the 
Yungas railroad, still under construction, which will facilitate the 
distribution of the fuel, an additional income for the railroad. At 
Incachaca the peat is extracted by hand, but lately machinery has 
been installed for that purpose. This industry when properly devel- 
oped will, it is thought, be of inestimable value to Bolivia for domestic 
and business uses. 

BRAZIL. 


IMMIGRATION AND COTTON SERVICES.—The governor of Pernam- 
buco has created an immigration service in the State adminstration. 
He has also established an exchange for the classification of cotton, 
whose cultivation, in cooperation with the Federal Government, he 
is promoting in every possible way. 

The Federal Cotton Service is furnishing 6 and 7 tons of cottonseed 
to the States of Santa Catharina a7id Minas Geraes, respectively. 

Minas Geraes.—The following facts are excerpted from the mes- 
sage of Dr. Raul Soares, President of the State of Minas Geraes, to 
the State Congress on July 14, 1923: 


The State exports for 1922 were valued at 512 paper contos, as against 524 paper 
contos in 1921. Vegetable products, chiefly coffee, occupied first place with 306 
contos, and animal products second, with 136 contos. 

The mining industry is growing in importance year by year, and it is expected 
that it will eventually be able to supply the Brazilian demand for iron and steel. 
Some iron has already been successfully exported to Argentina and Portugal. Iron 
ore from Minas Geraes is being used in the electric blast furnace in Riberao Preto, 
State of Sao Paulo, while within the State of Minas Geraes one electric blast furnace 
of 12 tons capacity is already in operation, another of 50 tons being under construction. 
There are also nonelectric blast furnaces. 

The State of Minas Geraes, which almost entirely supplies the Brazilian market with 
cattle, is looking toward an export trade in meat. To that end the State bought 
sires to the cost of 78,600 milreis, distributing them throughout the State, and is 
endeavoring to improve pasturage and silage, increase the number of cattle baths, 
and check cattle diseases. Anthrax has been entirely checked where the vaccine of 
the Oswaldo Cruz Institute is properly used. In 1922, 696,420 doses of this vaccine 
were furnished to cattle raisers. 


SraTE or SAo Pauto.—The message of Dr. Washington Luis, 
President of the State of S&o Paulo, presented to Congress on July 
14, 1923, contained the following data: 


In 1922 there passed through the customs at Santos, ready to export, 8,827,384 bags 
of coffee, of which 7,779,922 bags were grown in Sao Paulo, 1,003,559 in Minas Geraes, 
and 43,903 in Paran’d. The average price of a bag of coffee of 60 kilos was 118.4 milreis, 
as against 77.3 milreis in 1921. The cost of a bag ready for export was 128.6 milreis. 

The total value of Sao Paulo products exported for the year was 1,106,396,440 milreis; 
coffee led with 913,191,043 milreis, followed by cotton and other textiles, 36,679,410 
milreis; raw cotton, 30,163,904 milreis; and chilled and prepared meat, 20,322,129 
milreis. 
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Textile manufacturing is increasing. The figures for 1921 showed 54 cotton mills, 
with 17,823 operatives; 4 using jute and employing 4,540 operatives; 10 woolen mills, 
10 silk mills, and 44 knitting mills, as well as other textile factories. 

In 1922, 38,635 immigrants entered the State of Sao Paulo in addition to 20,612 
third-class passengers, classed as immigrants. Among the 32,473 arriving by sea, 
there were 9,077 Portuguese, 7,965 Italians, 7,115 Spaniards, 2,216 Brazilians, 1,289 
Germans, and 1,194 Japanese. 

During the year, the Immigrant Hospice lodged 27,609 persons, of whom 25,581 
left for the interior to take part in agricultural labor. The Immigration Office directed 
13,914 immigrants, of whom 9,840 had their passage paid by the State, which offers 
to pay the traveling expenses of desirable immigrants from their native town to the 
port of embarkation, or to Sao Paulo, where they may stay in the Immigrants’ Hospice 
free of charge until they have made arrangements to work. Free transportation is 
also furnished to their final destination. 

The State also has an employment office for immigrants. 

Another important development in its immigration policy is the establishment, in 
1922, of rural courts where, in a few hours and at no expense, controversies between 
estate owners and colonists over the interpretation and execution of contracts are 
settled. 

The State has 823 kilometers of highways, of which 139 are covered with gravel and 
55 macadamized, the balance being dirt roads. The longest road, 240 kilometers in 
length, runs from Campinas to Riberao Preto. Work is progressing on highways to 
the border of the States of Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso, and Parana. 


CENTENARY Exposirion.—The Centenary Exposition, which 
opened September 7, 1922, and closed on July 2, 1923, was attended 
by 3,626,402 visitors. It is planned to establish a permanent agri- 
cultural and commercial museum with the Brazilian exhibits. 

RUBBER INVESTIGATIONS.—Accompanied by four experts from the 
Department of Agriculture, the field expedition which is to investi- 
gate rubber conditions of the Amazon in behalf of the Department of 
Commerce of the United States sailed in July for Para. The inves- 
tigation is expected to last about eight months. Later another 
similar expedition left for northern South America, Central America, 
and Mexico, while a third has gone to the Philippines. 

Dr. Miguel Calmon, Brazilian Minister of Agriculture, designated 
the following scientific and commercial experts to accompany the 
expedition sent out by the United States Department of Commerce 
to investigate rubber conditions in Amazonia: Dr. Alipio de Miranda 
Ribeiro, professor in the National Museum; Dr. Joao Gerardo Kul- 
mann and Dr. Adolpho Ducke, of the Botanical Garden; Snhr. 
Avelino Ignacio de Oliveira, of the Geological and Mineralogical 
Service of Brazil; Dr. Hannibal Porto, of the Cereal Service; Snhr. 
Raymundo Monteiro da Costa; Snhr. Agesilao de Arango; and Snhr. 
Paul le Cointe. Dr. Fernando Soledade, sanitary inspector, will 
accompany the party as physician. 

The States of Paré and Amazonas have already made known cer- 
tain advantages which they will concede to outside interests to develop 
wild and plantation rubber production. 
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CHILE. 


Roap FUNDS For 1923.—The funds available for road construction 
in 1923 in all Provinces except those of Coquimbo, Petorca, San 
Fernando and Mariluén, which at the date of the decree had not yet 
reported their highway income for 1922, are 6,813,116 pesos. The 
sum of 801,543 pesos will be spent for machinery, tools, and material, 
and 400,771 pesos for salaries to persons employed in the execution 
and inspection of construction. 

ELEcTRIC TRAIN.—The first electric train from Santiago to Tiltil 
ran on July 14, 1923. This is a section of the electrified railway from 
Santiago to Valparaiso, of which the first test was made by President 
Alessandri on April 16, 1923. 


COLOMBIA. 


AERO TRANSPORTATION FOR SANTANDER.—It is expected that by 
December aerial transportation will be established between Buca- 
ramanga and the Magdalena River, as the first of the hydroaeroplanes 
are ready to be shipped to the Santander Aviation Co. from Germany. 

NaTIONAL. ELectric PowEr Co.—This company is building a new 
electric plant to give light and power to Bogota and the surrounding 
small towns. A 2-kilometer canal is being built to conduct water 
from 500 meters above the Falls of Tequendama, which will furnish 
4 cubic meters of water per second over a 404 meter fall, producing 
17,000 horsepower. For the present only 2 units of machinery of 
1,150 horsepower each will be set up, but additions may be subse- 
quently made so as to permit full use. By 1924 it is expected that the 
new power plant will be supplying Bogota and that with the two com- 
panies already existing electric light can be furnished to the towns be- 
tween Bogota and Girardot, as well as power for street cars in Bogota, 
and the electrification of La Sabana and the Girardot railroads. 

MacpaLENA RIVER IMPROVEMENTS.—It is expected that the Ger- 
man firm which has undertaken the Magdalena River works will 
begin the actual improvements in 1924, as they began making aerial 
photographs and measuring velocity of currents in 1922. The pre- 
liminary studies have involved the geological, meteorological, and 
botanical surveys of the valley of the Magdalena. 

Bocotdé AQuEDuUcT.—The city of Bogota is to have 3,200 meters 
more of aqueduct to bring in water from the San Cristébal River to 
a 35,000,000 liter tank. At present the city receives 35,280,000 liters 
of water every 24 hours. 

NATIONAL EXPOSITION.—President Nel Ospina on July 19, 1923, 
opened the national exposition of industrial and agricultural prod- 
ucts in Bogoté. The exhibits contained fine tortoise shell work from 
Manizales, toquilla straw (Panama) hats from Narifio, samples of 
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minerals, tobacco, gums, and woods, cotton and wool textiles from 
native raw materials, and silks from Santander. The exposition was 
organized by the Sociedad de Agricultores. 

CUNDINAMARCA TO PROMOTE SILK INDUSTRY.—The Governor of 
Cundinamarca has issued a decree providing the sum of 2,000 pesos 
for six scholarships in the School of Silk Culture at La Palma and 
two in the school to be established in Villeta for teachers in the Goy- 
ernment schools of Cundinamarca. The. training is to be theoretical 
and practical, involving the raising of mulberry trees, silk worms, 
and the winding of silk. Prizes were given to winning silk raisers 
in the province of Cundinamarca in the exposition held in Bogota in 
July. Cauca Province has made somewhat similar provisions. 


COSTA RICA. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTS EXPOSITION.—Salvador invited Costa Rica to 
send representatives to her exposition of national products, held the 
latter part of July. 

CUBA. 


PINEAPPLE SHOOTS.—On July 10, upon the request of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the President signed a decree preventing the 
exportation for five years of pineapple shoots, most of which were 
being shipped to Florida. 

CUBAN RAILROAD PROGRESS.—On October 12, 1834, a junta de 
fomento, or development commission, met under the presidency of 
the Conde de Villanueva to discuss the authorization given them by 
King Ferdinand VII of Spain to contract a 2,000,000 peso loan in 
England for the construction of the railroad from Habana to Giiines. 
The tracks were laid 10 years before the first railroad was built 
in Spain. On November 19, 1837, the first railroad section between 
Habana and Bejucal was opened, and a year later the second section 
was opened for service. In 1848 when the Ferrocarril de la Habana 
to Giiines became the Compafiia de Caminos de Hierro de la Habana, 
branches were built from Rincén to San Antonio de los Bafios, from 
San Felipe to Batabané, and from Giiines to Unién de Reyes. On 
October 15, 1861, the first train ran from Giiines to Matanzas. The 
Ferrocarril de la Bahia de la Habana ran its first train from Regla 


to Matanzas in May, 1863. The two railroad companies and the 


Banco de Comercio with the Almacenes de Regla were combined in 
1889, being reorganized in 1898. In 1840 the railroad from Cardenas 
to Contreras was opened, and further, in 1844 to Jovellanos. The 


Jucaro branch begun in 1842 was finally extended to Yaguaramas. ” 


The Ferrocarriles Unidos de la Habana Co. was formed on January 
1, 1906. The Ferrocarril de Matanzas was added to the Ferrocarriles 
Unidos on July 1, 1906, the Ferrocarril del Oeste on March 1, 1912, 
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and the Cuban Central Railroad was added to the Unidos. Thus 
railroads progressed over Cuban territory at an early date and are 
to-day contributing to her prosperity. 

HasBana Reporters’ Assocration.—A subsidy of 40,000 pesos 
has been granted by the Government to the Association of Reporters 
of Habana for the building of their clubhouse in Habana. 

CUSTOMS AND QUARANTINE SERVICE.—The Government has made 
an appropriation of 20,000 pesos for the construction of a building 
for the quarantine service of Matanzas, and 40,000 pesos for the 
customhouse, the Government administration and the quarantine 
service building in Cardenas. - 

SPECIAL FOREIGN AGENT OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.— 
Sefior Frank J. Dumois y Gémez has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent as special agent of the Department of Agriculture to visit the 
principal towns in the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 
and China to study their commerce, industry, agriculture and natural 
products, and to develop the commercial interchange between Cuba 
and these countries. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Firms.—An educational film called “La Repiblica Dominicana”’ 
is bemg made in the Republic, showing the principal cities and all 
historical and artistic monuments. . 

INAUGURATION OF HIGHWAY.—The inauguration of the section of 
the Sanchez highway, connecting the town of Bani with Santo 
Domingo, was the occasion of a great celebration in Bani. 


ECUADOR. 


LivE-stock INDUSTRY.—A number of Burmah bulls have been 
purchased in Texas and brought to Ecuador with a view to improving 
the local breed of cattle. This is part of an extensive program for 
the improvement of the live-stock industry. 

AGRICULTURAL PRIZES.—The Government donated 10 gold medals 
to be distributed as prizes at the agricultural, industrial and live- 
stock exposition held in Ibarra in July. These prizes were given to 
those showing the best exhibits of wheat, cotton, handmade textiles, 
saddlery and silverware, and in the live-stock section for the best 
milch cows, both foreign and national. 

NEw TRAMWAY LINE.—The National Tramway Co. of Ecuador has 
inaugurated a new line connecting the city of Quito with the outlying 
districts, facilitating in this way the transportation of agricultural 
products into the city. 


GUATEMALA. 


CorrrE CLEANING AND WAREHOUSE Co.—A stock company witha 
capital of $100,000, to be located in Guatemala City with branches 
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throughout the country, has been formed to clean and store coffee 
and other products, lend money on future crops or on warehoused 
products, insure against land and sea risks the products received in 
its storehouses, and ship, transport, and sell in foreign markets the 
products which it handles. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER.—The Government has granted a 
concession for the construction of a plant to furnish light, heat, and 
power to Guatemala City. The same person holds a concession for 
the electric street railway service in the city and environs. The elec- 
tric installations are to be made in accordance with the National 
Electric Safety Code of the Bureau of Standards of the United States 


of America. 
HONDURAS. 


FREE EXPORTATION OF COFFEE.—The free exportation of coffee 
without Government or municipal tax has been extended for another 
five years from May 1, 1923. 


MEXICO. 


AIDS TO AGRICULTURE.—The Department of Agriculture and Promo- 
tion has engaged a German parasitologist, who will direct his work 
especially against the insect pests which have done great damage to 
agricultural products. Instructions have been sent out for the 
organization of farmers in brigades for the extermination of insects. 

All specialists employed by the department are to be given an 
examination to determine their fitness for their positions. 

The department has established a short correspondence course in 
agriculture. . 

Sres. Gonzalo Robles and Juan Ballesteros have been commis- 
sioned by the department to study agricultural methods in the 
United States and various European countries. 

Roap To COntcuf@n-ITzA; ZACATECAS-VILLANUEVA HIGHWAY.— 
Among the most interesting new roads is that in Yucatan, from Dzitas, 
on the railway, to Chichén-Itz4, site of some of the most famous 
Mayan ruins. Elaborate ceremonies accompanied its inauguration on 
July 14and15. Sefior Felipe Carrillo Puerto, Governor of the State, 
unveiled the inaugural stone at Xocempich, and later gave an address 
in Mayan at Chichén-Itz4 where other features of the program were 
the ceremonial dance of sacrifice, by a group of young girls in Mayan 
costume, and addresses on Mayan archeology. This road will make 
Chichén-Itz4 much more accessible to tourists, whose interest will 
doubtless be heightened by the extensive archeological explorations 
to be undertaken by the Carnegie Institution. 

Another important road is that from Zacatecas to Villanueva, via 
Jerez, which will later be prolonged to Aguascalientes. It is water- 
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proof and constructed of excellent materials after the most approved 
methods. 

ExuIBITIoN oF Mexican propucts.—The New York Board of 
Trade has arranged an exhibition of Mexican products to be held 
this fall in New York, which will probably be sent later to other 
cities whose chambers of commerce are interested. 

FREE PORTS.—See page 516. 


NICARAGUA. 


CommERcE.—<According to the report of the collector general of 
customs for 1922, the commerce of 1922 was almost the same in 
value as that for 1921, being 13,026,951 cérdobas for the former year 
and 13,380,851 cérdobas for the latter. Beginning with 1916, the 
commerce of Nicaragua is now (even omitting the exceptional years 
of 1919 and 1920) twice what it was in the first decade of this century. 
The 1922 trade balance was 2,779,941 cérdobas in favor of Nicaragua 

The five chief exports in their order were coffee, bananas, gold, 
cabinet woods, and sugar. 

The banana exports were 50 per cent greater in 1922 than in 1921 
and two or three times that for preceding years. Since the begin- 
ning of 1923 bananas have been exported direct to New York, as 
well as to New Orleans, as formerly. The consolidation of the banana 
companies on the Atlantic coast has proved beneficial. 

Dyewoods exports have risen after a six-year decline, due to lack 
of transportation during the European war. Maize was exported in 
larger quantities than in any other year, with the exception of 1918. 
Lard has been exported in increased quantities during the past two 
years, principally to Costa Rica. Sugar has become a leading prod- 
uct, the exports up to April 8, 1923, amounting to 6,728,000 kilos, 
last year’s exports being 676,477 kilos. 


PANAMA. 


INAUGURATION OF ROADS IN INTERIOR.—On July 18 President 
Porras arrived in the town of Guararé and formally opened the bridge 
and road over the Guararé River. Chitré, another town on the new 
road system, was also visited. 


PARAGUAY. 


CoTTON INDUSTRIAL PLANT.—A large plant has been established in 
Villeta for the purchase, preparation, and exportation of cotton. 
The company has installed two large cotton gins with a hydraulic 
press and has purchased sites for the building of warehouses for cot- 
ton and for equipment to be sold to agriculturists at low prices. If 
successful, the company expects to establish a textile factory, and 
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also a railroad line from Villeta to Carapegué through the cotton 
country. . 

AGRICULTURAL PAMPHLETS.—The director of lands and coloniza- 
tion has sent out pamphlets on the methods of raising cotton, tobacco, 
and yerba mate, so as to increase the yield of these marketable 
products of the country. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAIN SERVICE.—This railroad service between 
Paraguay and Argentina has been reestablished, carrying much fruit 
to Buenos Aires, at times to the extent of two trains a day. 

DEPARTMENTAL AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION.—The departmental 
commissions of agricultural defense have been appointed for Villeta 


and Ypané to undertake the fight against the locust, the ysatii (a 


destructive ant), and plagues affecting cotton and other plants. 
Their first work will be in fulfillment of decree 16275, which calls for 
the destruction by fire of old cotton plants after picking season, and 
also of imperfect and infected cotton bolls. These commissions are 
dependencies of the agricultural bureau, established under the direc- 
tion of the Banco Agricola del Paraguay, which has undertaken the 
agricultural quarantine and promotion work of the country. This 
work of the bureau was described in the July issue of the BULLETIN. 


PERU. 


‘Broom FActory.—A new broom factory has been established in 
Lima to make brooms for the wholesale trade, having also a retail 
department. 

SALVADOR. 


Export TAxES.—An additional tax of 5 centavos gold per kilo 


has been laid on horns, bones, and desiccated blood, in addition to 
the 2-centavo gold tax per 100 kilos already imposed for the support 
of the professional schools, and 1 gold peso for each set of papers 
corresponding to each shipment. 

To reduce the smuggling of articles enumerated in Title VI, Chapters 
II, III, and IV of the customs tariff, such as silks and manufactured 
tobacco, the surcharge of 50 per cent established on May 11, 1921, 
has been repealed, also the duty of 20 centavos per kilo on champagne 
and other sparkling wines. The decree of June 30, 1921, has been 
changed so as to reduce the duty of 1 gold peso per kilo on matches 


to 30 centavos. 
URUGUAY. 


RAILROAD CONTRACT.—The Diario Oficial of May 11, 1923, con- 
tains the text of the contract between the National Council of Admin- 
istration of Uruguay and E. Berlin & Co. for the construction of the 
San Carlos-Rocha Railroad. 


* 
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Nw POSTAGE sTAMPs.—On June 25 a new series of postage stamps 
was put in circulation. 

AGRICULTURAL COLONY ESTABLISHED.—Plans are being made to 
establish an agricultural colony at Molles. This will be a benefit to 
the farmers sind contribute greatly to the progress of that fertile 
section. 

BROADCASTING STATION.—The broadcasting station of the Radio- 
South-America General Electric Co. has been moved to its new 
building in Montevideo. The services of the best artists have been 
obtained for the broadcasting programs. 

AviatTion.—In accordance with the law authorizing the acquire- 
ment of landing fields for airplanes in all the departments of the 
Republic, a piece of land has been bought in the vicinity of Mercedes 
to establish a landing field for military airplanes. 

NEW LINE OF STEAMERS.—In order to increase the passenger and 
commercial movement between Brazil and Uruguay, the Lloyd 
Brasileiro has established a steamship service between the northern 
ports of Brazil and Paysandt, Uruguay, calling at Montevideo. 

DayLicut sAvinec.—A decree of June 21, 1923, establishes day- 
light saving in all the Republic. On September 30 all the clocks were 
set forward one hour and will be set back on March 31. 


VENEZUELA. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH SERVICE.—On June 19, 1923, the wireless 
telegraph service between Venezuela and Colombia was inaugurated. 
The initial tests, made several days previously, proved very successful. 
Messages can now be transmitted daily from 9 to 10 a. m. 

CorrFEE AND CACAO EXPOsITION.—The exposition of coffee and 
cacao that was to have been held in Caracas in April was postponed 
until July 5, 1923. 
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Rosario CoMMERCIAL Banx.—The new commercial bank, opened 
in June in the city of Rosario, capital of the Province of Sante Fe, 
was founded with local capital. 
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BRAZIL. 


FINANCES OF SAo Pauto.—The State debt, according to the 1922 
balance, is stated as follows in the President’s July message: 


Mitlreis. 
Borergn depts 622605. aac inne siete aes mee a 198, 986, 685 
futemal funded debt oe cv: e225 ee 292, 639, 500 
Due- various msatiintions! Se." cov Seek, 111, 132, 392 
Valorization ‘operations... 2/042...0.7. 9 ee 4, 641, 615 
Ota ano oe on de «epee Re ee Se ee a ee 607, 400, 192 


Finances oF Minas Gerrars.—According to the message of 
the President of Minas Geraes to Congress, the total receipts for 
1922 were 78,485,674 milreis, while the expenditures were 78,446,176 
milreis, giving a balance of 39,498 milreis. 

The foreign debt amounted at the time of the message (July 14, 
1923), to 131,227,000 French francs, the internal debt being 


58,988,600 milreis. 
CHILE. 


BupGET OF EXPENDITURES.—The budget of expenditures for 
1923 is as follows: 





























Pesos, legal Pesos, legal 
currency. Pesos, gold. currency. Pesos, gold. 
Interior: - 2222: 82, 050, 606. 15 146,.550..61%)|) Wane. s-50s55 Fea es 60, 727, 659. 20 79, 000. 00 
Foreign relations... - 496,355.00 | 2, 286,639.10 |} Marine............. 37, 752, 047.43 | 7,121, 453.19 
Worship. ose. 0.00 Libs; O78: OOM Cece eee ee ek industry.) pean ie 6, 804, 565.75 |......-.-2.-.- 
Colonization........ DOA ESOT OS re ile ie ners Public works....... 17, 961,721.72 | 3,207, 294.32 
JUSHIES ESE ee ee M4 SOQ SELLE | Wie hee eu ee Railways..........- 8, 781, 060. 50 2, 855. 07 
Instructiony....52..% - 85, 667, 531. 07 113, 106. 66 —_—. 
Rinances 0: wae 68, 350, 978.12 | 72, 529, 532. 72 385, 240, 880.59 | 85, 486, 431.67 
COLOMBIA. 


Banco pE LA ReptUsiica.—In a joint meeting of the financial 
mission, the cabinet and the bank organization committee, called by 
the President on July 18, it was decided to establish the Bank of the 
Republic to be open for business on July 23, 1923. The three 
national banks of Bogoté and the Government have subscribed to 
shares, and foreign banks are expected to do so as soon as they 
receive authorization from their home offices to accept currency 
from the Bank of the Republic as legal. This information was given 
out in a circular telegram from the president of the bank organiza- 
tion commission sent to each governor of a Province inviting all the 
banks in each Province to become shareholders in the Bank of the 


Republic. 
CUBA. 


BupGET LAw, 1923-24.—The budget law sanctioned by Congress 
and signed by the President on June 30, 1923, estimates the total 
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Government revenues at 68,500,000 pesos, and the fixed budget of 
expenditures, which covers the interest and amortizations on loans 
and bonds and the maintenance of the legislative and judicial bodies, 
at 17,479,240.38 pesos, while 44,192,928.90 pesos will be used to 
cover the budget of expenditures for 1923-24. This latter budget 
covers the Government departments and the funds for the veterans. 


HONDURAS. 


REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS AND SPIRITUOUS LIQuoRS.—The receipts 
for the first four months of 1923 from the customs duties and spirituous 
liquor tax were given by the Revista Heonémica for July, 1923, as 
follows: 





























Silver pesos. Silver pesos. 
Spirituous Spirituous 
Customs. liquors. Customs. liquors. 
TAU ANY Stee tec se eee 368, 026 SOOSLIu| |MMarchies sae ee eee eee. 364, 338 143, 065 
Hebriaanry)sschias se seecee 351, 539 16253901 WA ri ee acest aner ie setter 348, 733 166, 369 
MEXICO. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES.—According to figures of the insurance 
bureau of the Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, as 
noted in Excelsior for July 28, there were in the Republic, in 1922, 
70 insurance companies, of which 10 were Mexican and the rest 
foreign. They carried on operations as follows: 


Premiums collected: Pesos. 
Non ekanid accidents ase ns Ne ae oat esi Ge oe ae scree 1, 977, 456. 11 
LETTE ols Se aR or 4 Rema on a ene ne eas 5, 598, 377. 87 
Risks on real and movable property.......-------- 1, 081, 622. 60 

Insurance paid: 
lhttevamalia cerd emits: ewe te he Nope N/a ay ns es 1, 244, 970. 24 
TRS ts RNS OO I a aye PAN ee gape Wesel Tenn Me ee Mt tae 2, 959, 180. 82 
Risks on real and movable property........-.--..- 401, 420. 50 

Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1922: ; 
ite amdvaccidenmcaaae sees eee ne Ante Sa re 54, 161, 834. 00 
PERT SP ALL ae othe 8 ba Sa Re eRe eT a ea a es 870, 453, 226. 24 
Risks (except maritime and land).......----.----- 4, 012, 628. 56 

Insurance carried during the year: 

Martine mndcland TISks. 2-25, 2 dake Sees aria 269, 046, 211. 33 
NICARAGUA. 


Pusiic pEBT.—The following statement of the public debt is 
taken from the report of the collector general of the customs for 1922: 


The reduction of the public debt continued for the year, on bonds by the regular 
sinking-fund payments, and on the treasury bills by the methods provided in their 
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financing. The general revenues were only sufficient for the payment of the budget, 
so that the floating debt was slightly increased. The debts a year ago and now are as 
given in the table, this date being taken as including the payments in January from 
the funds of the previous year. 

















Mar. 31, 1922. | Mar. 31, 1923. 

Bonds of 1909 outstanding: Cordobas. Cordobas. 
Mar: 31,1922, 973,580; at $4: 8665.95 2.25) <2 See ae eet es eae ee 4,737,927. 00 hace anne eee 
Mar: 31,1923, £910,630) at: $4:86652 55 a oe ee ae ee eee rotate 2 as ere ae 4, 431, 580. 90 
Guaranteed. customs bonds. -24h 502 ee Seen ein a oe eee ee eens 3, 451, 500.00 | 3,380, 200. 00 
‘Bonds: of 1904 notiidtue? nS ee eee bei eee 30, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 
Treasury bills of 1920 for purchase of Pacific R. R. outstanding...........-. 1, 154,000.00 | 1, 000, 000. 00 
Debts/and claims, estimated 222 Seco sso nee ate ae ee ee eee emcee 417, 0090. 00 450, 000. 00 
Potash ae eo ae eS oe ee meine ote ee eta 9,790, 427.00 | 9, 294, 780. 90 

PANAMA. 


FiscaL AGENT.—Judge W. W. Warwick, formerly of the auditor’s 
department of the Isthmian Canal Commission, and at one time 
Comptroller of the United States Treasury, has been engaged by 
Sr. Morales, Secretary of the Treasury, as fiscal agent for the Panaman 
Government to aid in establishing a permanent financial and fiscal 
system. 





BOLIVIA. 


FREEDOM FROM CUSTOMS DUTIES FOR DIPLOMATS.—In order to facili- 
tate free entry of packages for diplomatic representatives accredited to 
Bolivia, a decree of March 8, 1923, gives the following rules: ‘The 
Foreign Office will furnish blanks to the heads of missions to be filled 
out with the declarations necessary to each request for exemption 
from customs duties, the number of packages, their value, contents, 
and place of origin. For this permission to be granted the articles in 
question must be the personal property of the minister, addressed 
to him, or to the legation of the country he represents. One copy of 
this declaration will be sent to the files of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and another to the director of the customhouse. 


ECUADOR. 


Visi OF PASSPORTS.—The agents of steamship companies in 
service between Colon and Guayaquil have been notified that the 
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Ecuadorian consuls in Colon and Panama are authorized by an 
executive order to exact the visé of passports and health certificates 
of all travelers purchasing passage in those ports to Ecuador. 

REGULATIONS GOVERNING WIRELESS.—On June 22, 1923, an execu- 
tive decree was published regulating the use of wireless in Kcuador. 
The decree of March 1, 1920, relating to wireless control is repealed. 
According to the new regulations, individuals, companies, or insti- 
tutions, whether private or official, are forbidden to install in the 
Republic wireless telegraph transmitting or receiving apparatus 
capable of intercepting messages from the Government. stations. 
The use of wireless telephone apparatus is allowed to companies, 
institutions, or individuals, for personal use, or broadcasting music, 
ete., but only on a 500-meter wave length. 

To import wireless apparatus the application for customhouse 
clearance must be presented to the Minister of Telegraphs, giving in 
detail a description of every part of the set. Without this statement 
and a permit issued by the Minister of Telegraphs the customhouse 
authorities can not dispatch the goods. 


GUATEMALA. 


Prnstons.—Decree No. 822 of June 23, 1923, amends legislative 
decree No. 1260 of May 17, 1923. It establishes a special fund for 
the payment of pensions from a 2 per cent deduction from all salaries 
and payments for services made to civil and military employees 
excepting those serving outside the country and from money appro- 
priated by the Government for the purpose. Length of service pay 
will be granted to employees who have reached the age of 60 or who 
have previously become mentally or physically incompetent for work 
through the exigencies of the same, if they lack means of support and 
have served the nation 10 or more years. The monthly pension 
is to be fixed by the President in accordance with article 4 of the 
decree of May 17, 1923. 


HAITI. 


EXPORTATION OF MONEY.—By a law of June 11, 1923, the provisions 
of the law of August 26, 1913, forbidding the exportation of the silver 
coin called salomon are revoked. 

Tax REMOVED.—According to the law of June 18, 1923, the bonds 
of the international loan, series B, are exempt, from July 1, 1923, 
from the annual tax of 25 cents gold for every $100. 

RULES FOR VESSELS ENTERING Haitian ports.—A law issued 
June 18, 1928, gives the following regulations for vessels entering 
Haitian ports: A ship not having the required manifest for touching 
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at Haitian ports may nevertheless enter, provided a permit is 
obtained from the Secretary of Commerce. This permit will be 
transmitted by the receiver general of customs to the agent of the 
steamship company owning the vessel. For the permit to be effective 
the agent of the company must deposit in the public treasury, to the 
order of the administrator of finance of the port of call, a fee of 25 
gourdes for each port designated. 


MEXICO. 


Supreme Court.—On July 26, the Electoral College, composed of 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, elected the following to be 
justices of the Supreme Court: Licenciados Salvador Urbina, Ricardo 
B.. Castro, Victoriano Pimentel, Francisco Modesto Ramirez, Fran- 
cisco Diaz Lombardo, Gustavo Vicencio, Ernesto Garza Pérez, 
Leopoldo Estrada, Sabino M. Olea, Jesis Guzman Vaca, and Manuel 
Padilla. 

The following day the justices elected Lic. Francisco Modesto 
Ramirez president of the court. 

ImporTATION OF NARCOTICS.—A presidential decree of July 23, 
1923, forbids the importation by any agency other than the National 
Department of Health of opium and extract of opium; cocaine, its 
salts and derivatives; morphine, its salts and derivatives; and 
heroine, its salts and derivatives. 

FREE ports.—A decree of June 27, 1923, established free ports 
in Salina Cruz, Puerto México and Guaymas, and an interior free 
port at Rincén Antonio, on the railroad connecting the first two 
cities. The free ports will be considered as outside of territory sub- 
ject to customs and therefore within these ports all kinds of opera- 
tions of loading or unloading of products or merchandise arriving or 
leaving by sea or land may be freely effected; and such products or 
merchandise may be stored, unpacked or repacked, refined, purified, 
mixed, and transformed. 

The decree contains many other provisions. Regulations for the 
free ports have also been issued. 

It was stated in New York by Sr. Modesto C. Rolland, president 
of the Mexican Free Port Commission, that the Government had 
spent in the last two and half years 150,000,000 pesos in work at 
Puerto México, on the Gulf, and Salina Cruz, on the Pacific. 


PERU. 


NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF.—A new customs tariff, known as law No. 
4679, was signed by President Leguia on June 13, 1923, becoming 
effective on July 1. The changes in import duties made by the new 
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tariff cover: Cotton thread and materials; wool; leather and leather 
goods; manufactured articles (trimmed hats); furniture; metals; 
aluminum and magnesium; stones, earths and glass; woods; oils, 
varnishes and paints; cardboard and paper; machinery and vehicles; 
arms, munitions and explosives; electric appliances and apparatus; 
sundry articles, which include wooden matches, laundry, cleaning or 
scouring, and perfumed soaps, dentifrice creams and powders, and 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes; beverages and liquors; foodstuffs 
and grains; chemical and pharmaceutical products; and drug-store 
supplies. The entire law was published in La Prensa of Lima of 
June 29, 1923. ; 


SALVADOR. 


BUREAU OF INDIRECT TAXES AND ACCOUNTS.—A decree of May 16, 
1923, changes the regulations governing the bureau of indirect taxes 
and accounts which, by the new regulation, is to consist of two 
sections, one for indirect taxes and one for accounts. The heads of 
these two sections are to be appointed by the President. The indirect 
tax section will have charge of customs franks, and matters pertaining 
to the revenues from sealed paper and stamps, alcoholic liquors, and 
munitions. 

The accounts section will be divided into three subsections: 
Accounts, the treasury and government funds, and the budget. 

Prensions.—A decree of May 22, 1923, provided for the appoint- 
ment of a revising committee for civil pensions to pass on applications 
for pensions, and to preserve, suppress, or reduce existing pensions. 
In no case in the future will any pension exceeding 100 colones a 
month be granted. Articles 10 and 11 of the existing pension law 
are repealed, the rest of the law being effective where not opposed to 
the present decree. 

VENEZUELA. 


Bupeet taw.—In a special number of the Gaceta Oficial of Vene- 
zuela, dated June 23, appears the budget law for the fiscal year, July 
1, 1923, to June 30, 1924. , 

AIGRETTE INDUSTRY.—The governor of the State of Apure issued 
a decree on June 1 regarding the aigrette industry. 

For aigrettes to be brought from Colombia into the State or in 
transit, the manifest issued by the authorities of the place of origin 
must be viséed by the Venezuelan consul at Aranca (Colombia), who 
must state the number of aigrettes, authenticate the statement of 
their origin, and give the names of the person who sold them, of the 
purchaser, and of the consignee. 





CHILE-PERU. 


EXTENSION OF TIME.—The term fixed by the President of the United 
States, the arbitrator named in the Chilean-Peruvian protocol and 
supplementary act signed in Washington July 20, 1922, for the pres- 
entation of the cases of the respective countries, was six months, 
fixed by the arbitrator to date from March 13, 1923, with the privi- 
lege of two months’ extension at the request of either party. The 
Government of Chile having asked for such extension, Peru has 
acceded to the request, the date for presentation now falling on 
November 13, 1923. 


MEXICO—UNITED STATES. 


CLAIMS CONVENTION.—A general claims convention between the 
United States and Mexico for the settlement of all claims by the 
citizens of each country against the other arising since the signing on 
July 4, 1868, of the claims convention entered into between the two 
countries (not including claims which are embraced within the terms 
of a special claims convention relating to losses through revolutionary 
acts) was signed at Washington on September 8, 1923. Secretary 
of State Hughes and Messrs. Charles Beecher Warren and John 
Barton Payne signed on behalf of the United States, and Sefior 
Manuel C. Téllez, chargé d’affaires of Mexico in Washington, on 
behalf of Mexico. 

These two conventions were negotiated by the American-Mexican 
Commission which convened in Mexico City on May 14, 1923, and 
terminated its sessions on August 15, 1923, and are subject to ratifica- 
tion in accordance with the respective constitutions of the United 
States and Mexico. 

The United States members of the American-Mexican Commission 
were Messrs. Charles Beecher Warren and John Barton Payne; the 
Mexican members were Messrs. Ramén Ross and Fernando Gonzalez 
Roa. 
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ARGENTINA. 


GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL scHOOL.—The girls’ vocational school recently 
established in Lomas de Zamorra has opened its courses in handwork, 
such as weaving, lace making, and sewing. This course is free and 
lasts one year, the only requisite for entrance being that girls must 
have reached the age of 15. The school is under the patronage of the 
Society for the Aid of Women and is intended to provide girls with 
trades which they can carry on in their own homes. 

PRIMARY scHOoLS.—According to an official report of the National 
Council of Education, the children between the ages of 6 and 14 in 
the Republic during 1922 numbered 1,786,000, of whom 1,203,249 
attended the primary schools, 273,000 received instruction outside 
of school, and 309,751 were illiterate. The national annual expendi- 
ture for primary instruction is approximately 100,000,000 pesos 
national currency. In 1922 there were in Buenos Aires under the 
National Council of Education 373 day schools with 7,433 teachers 
and 210,000 pupils. Also in that city there were 273 private schools 
with 1,612 teachers and 41,393 pupils, and 10 schools directly under 
the Ministry of Justice and Instruction with 245 teachers and 5,077 
pupils, making a total of 656 schools, 9,290 teachers and 256,470 
pupils in Buenos Aires. The total number of schools in the provinces 
was as follows: 8,218 schools, 27,929 teachers and 890,446 pupils, 
while the territories had 9,661 schools, 39,219 teachers and 1,203,249 
pupils. 

The number of schools has been greatly increased this year. 


COSTA RICA. 


PRINCIPALS’ socreTy.—In the town of Cartago a principals’ 
society has been formed with the approval of the school inspector, 
to study questions of child welfare and school conditions. 

PARAGUAY NAMES A SCHOOL FOR Costa Rica.—Among various 
schools in Paraguay named for the sister Republics of the Americas, 
is the grade school of Ita, which has been named Costa Rica School. 
This school plans to correspond with the schools of the country for 
which it is named and to celebrate Costa Rican national holidays. 

olg 
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JIMENEZ CENTENARY.—From June 18 to 25, 1923, Costa Rica cele- 
brated the centenary of the birth of Licenciado Jesis Jiménez, the 
founder of the compulsory free public-school system. Congress 
issued decree No. 44 setting aside June 18, 1923, as a school holiday 
to be celebrated in honor of the Benemérito Licenciado Jestis Jiménez, 
appropriating 5,000 colones to be used for prizes in the history and 
textbook contest, as well as in other expenses. Bonds for $60,000 
were authorized for the rebuilding of the Colegio de San Luis de 
Gonzago at Cartago. An agricultural experiment farm, to be named 
Granja Jestis Jiménez, was established on land in the town of Barba. 
Commemorative stamps bearing the likeness of Jiménez were issued 
for use from June 18 to December 31, 1923. The Secretary of Public 
Instruction ordered the celebration of a civic week from June 18-25 
in all primary, secondary, and normal schools. 

The man to whose memory all these honors were paid was born m 
Cartago, Costa Rica, on June 18, 1823, and died February 12, 1897. 
He studied medicine and surgery in Guatemala City, but finished his 
professional training in the University of Pennsylvania. In 1852 he 
began*his political career as deputy, and in 1859, as representative 
of Cartago Province, he became a member of the constituent assem- 
bly. Under the presidency of Don José Maria Montealegre he was 
made Secretary of Foreign Relations and Public Education. 

‘In 1860 President Montealegre made Jiménez Governor of the 
Province of Cartago. There he founded the first secondary school for 
girls and began the construction of the Colegio San Luis de Gonzaga. 

Jiménez was elected President in 1863 for a 38-year period, 
during which time he brought about important reforms and insti- 
tuted new and much-needed measures, chief among which were the 
creation of property registration and of the office of statistics and the 
delimitation of boundaries with Colombia. 

On November 2, 1868, Jiménez was again made President, and 
on April 15, 1869, a new constitution was issued. Article 60 of this 
constitution declared that instruction was compulsory and would 
be provided free by the State. There were other measures, such as 
the building of the interoceanic railroad, making his second adminis- 
tration notable, but the memory of Jiménez is forever linked in the 
minds of all Costa Ricans with the school system which they owe to 
him. 

CUBA. 


CUBAN OFFICERS TO STUDY IN UNITED States.—The Secretary of 
War and Marine Forces has ordered officers of the Cuban service to 
attend special courses at military schools in the United States: 
One from the Medical Corps to the Army School of Medicine, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; one to the General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
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Kans.; two to the School of Infantry at Camp Benning, Ga.; two to 
the Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe; two to the Field Artillery 
School, Fort Sill, Okla.; two to the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, 
Kans.; three to the Signal School at Camp Alfred Vail, N.J.; two to 
the Engineers’ School at Fort Humphreys, Va.; one to spend a year 
in the study of control of fire at Fort Monroe, artillery material at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, and motors for transportation at Camp 
Holabird; and an aviator to Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill., to study 
airplane engineering. 

TRAVELING TEACHERS.—On September 1, 1923, the public school 
teachers appointed to the traveling section began their village to 
village tours. 

Matanzas Province scHoots.—The percentage of children of 
school age registered in the public schools of the Province by districts 
is as follows: Matanzas, 70; San José de los Ramos, 68; Unién de 
Reyes, 70; Alacranes, 62; Cabezas, 61; Perico, 61; Jagiiey Grande, 
60; Col6n, 58; Sabanilla, 56; Santa Ana, 54; Guamacaro, 54; Cardenas, 
51; Jovellanos, 51; Manguito, 50; Bolondrén, 49; Agramonte, 44; 
Pedro Betancourt, 39; Carlos Rojas, 33; Marti, 22. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


NorMAL scHOOL OF SanTIaco.—The attendance at the Normal 
School of Santiago has shown a marked increase. At the June 
examinations this year there were more that 220 pupils, 100 of whom 
received free tuition. 

HAITI. 


EDUCATION FOR ILLITERATES.—The Minister of Public Instruction 
has issued orders regarding the establishment of night schools and 
half-time schools in various sections of the Republic. 

One school of each type will be opened in the same town, the total 
number of schools to be established being determined by the size of 
the population and the needs of the different towns. 

There is no age limit for admittance to these schools. All persons 
not knowing how to read or write are obliged to attend. 


HONDURAS. 


SECONDARY scHOOL.—On July 12, 1923, a secondary school and 
school of commerce were opened in La Ceiba. It will offer the regular 
first-year courses prescribed by the Code of Public Instruction leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science and letters, trade expert, or public 
accountant, according to the line of study followed. 
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MEXICO. 


LECTURES ON KINDERGARTENS.—At the invitation of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Sra. Dra. Aurora H. Nébregas recently went to 
Mexico City from Tamaulipas to give a series of lectures on kinder- 
gartens, a subject which she was commissioned to study in the United 
States and Europe by her State. Dr. Ndbregas is one of the Mexican 
women holding a Ph. D. from Columbia University. 

BRAZILIAN GUESTS.—Dr. Rodrigo Octavio, professor of the Univer- 
sity of Rio de Janeiro, was a guest of Mexico in June. He was invited 
to be present at the opening session of the university term, when he 
urged the interchange of professors and students between Brazil and 
Mexico. 

Sr. Ronald de Carvalho, a noted Brazilian Pos was also a guest 
of Mexico. 

INDIGENE SCHOOLS.—Figures given out in aie by the bureau of 
indigene education and culture of the Department of Education 
showed that there were under the jurisdiction of the bureau named 
567 schools served by 578 rural teachers and 112 missionary teachers 
and attended by 34,819 pupils. There are this year 200 schools, 
264 teachers, and 16,894 pupils more than last year. 

The Tarahumara Indians are eagerly cooperating in the building 
of a school, having sent for a missionary teacher in order to consult 
him as to proper hygienic and pedagogic features of the school. 
The prospective pupils are the most ardent in the work. 

SUMMER scHOOLS.—The registration at the university summer 
school for foreigners in Mexico City was 220 on the opening day, and 
many more students were expected. Some of those who attended in 
former years returned this summer. 

A number of teachers from Nuevo Leén and Tamaulipas haying 
expressed their desire to do summer work, the Department of Edu- 
cation arranged for courses in education and industrial art to be 
given for their benefit in the university. 

Inspectors Bonilla and Barranco, who had charge of ate successful 
winter courses in Mexico City (see last month’s BuLLeTry), will 
give summer courses in Guadalajara for the benefit of teachers of 
the State of Jalisco, who are eager to avail themselves of this 
means of professional improvement. 


PANAMA. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL.—The girls’ vocational school is to be reopened 
as a vocational school for both girls and boys, offering courses 
of one, two, and three years. The courses include domestic science, 
cookery, and laundry work, dressmaking, millinery, commerce, 
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telegraphy and postal service, applied arts, and general subjects, 
including child care and hygiene. 

INSPECTION OF PRIVATE scHooLs.—In June a regulation was 
issued that private schools must furnish reports to the inspector 
of public instruction, and also that such schools must be inspected 
in the same manner as public schools. Courses in Spanish, civics, 
and national history are now obligatory in private as well as public 


schools. 
PARAGUAY. 


PRESENTATION OF ARGENTINE FLAG.—On the 9th of July, the 
anniversary of the Congress of Tucuman, the grade school Repi- 
blica de Argentina in Asuncién received from the wife of the 
Argentine chargé d’affaires two flags, one of Paraguay and one of 
Argentina. 

ScHoot HONORS PERU.—On July 27, the eve of the national holi- 
day of Peru, the Asuncién school named Reptblica del Pert gave a 
literary and musical entertainment in honor of the Peruvian minister, 
Dr. Carlos Rey de Castro. 

CoTTON CULTURE IN scHOoLS.—The Banco Agricola del Paraguay 
has asked the cooperation of the general bureau of education in 
spreading knowledge of the methods of cotton culture, requesting 
that teachers give lectures on the time for planting and harvesting, 
illustrating their lectures with practical demonstrations not only 
in school gardens but in each town. The school inspectors are 
requested to lecture on cotton culture in the towns they visit and 
to endeavor to induce farmers to raise this fiber. (See p. 510.) 

PuysicaAL EDUCATION.—The office of lands and colonization some 
time ago sent out circulars to the various towns requesting the 
authorities to establish athletic clubs for the benefit of the young 
people of the colonies. The colony of Pedro Juan Caballero has 
sent in a report that there are three football teams in the town, 
which include practically all the young men. 


PERU. 


SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS.—Appropriations from the school building 
fund have been made for the construction of five school playgrounds 
in the city of Lima. ie 

EVENING BUSINESS scHooL.—Due to the many requests from 
parents the evening business school of Lima has decided to admit 
50 more pupils. 

Bust or Doctor Barrés, EDUcATOR.—The alumni of the Colegio 
Barrés are to unveil a bust of Dr. Pedro M. Barrés, their old friend and 
teacher, who gave 60 years of his life to training the minds of young 
Peruvians. He was appointed principal of a municipal school in 
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Callao in 1852, when 21 years old; in 1872 he founded a school in 
that city, and later founded the school in Lima which he directed 
until his death. In 1912 the provincial council of Lima rewarded 
his labors by presenting to him a gold medal bearing upon the face 


the national shield with the inscription “City of Lima, 1912,” and 


upon the reverse ‘‘Medal awarded to Pedro M. Barrés, dean of the 
teachers of intermediate education.” He retired in 1918, dying in 
June of the same year. 


SALVADOR. 


ANTI-ILLITERACY COMMISSION.—This commission, consisting of 
three members, was organized last May to have the powers of a 
technical advisory committee on public primary education. 

CounciL or SeconpaRy Epucation.—The Council of Secondary 
Education is to have as president the director of the National Insti- 
tute, and as members the directors of the Liceo Moderno, the Exter- 
nado San José, and three professors from the National Institute, and 
as secretary the assistant director of the National Institute. 


URUGUAY. 


INDUSTRIAL scHooL.—An industrial school is soon to be estab- 
lished in Mercedes. 





ARGENTINA. 


SocIAL PROPHYLAXIS IN AVELLANEDA.—The municipality of 
Avellaneda has invited the Argentine League for Social Prophylaxis 
to give a series of popular illustrated lectures in that city, and has 
also acquired 10,000 pamphlets for distribution. Moving pictures 
will be shown in connection with the lectures. 

SocIAL WELFARE CONGRESS IN Brazit.—The Argentine delegates 
to the recent Conference of Social Welfare in Rio de Janeiro were 
representatives of important welfare institutions, the head of the 
delegation being Dr. Francisco B. Otero, former chief of the National 
Department of Hygiene, who presented a paper on “The prophy- 
lactic foundation of social hygiene.” Other papers by officers of 
different welfare organizations treated railway cooperation, military 
hygiene, agrarian cooperative associations, mutual aid, and similar 
matters. 
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SocirTY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS.—The Sarmiento 
Society for the Protection of Animals on July 2 held a meeting at 
which it distributed medals and money prizes to persons deserving 
of special recognition for their services to animals. Among the 
number were officers of the police force of Buenos Aires. 

A MILLION PESOS FOR MATERNITY AID.—The late Don José Maria 
Bustos has left a million pesos to the private charity known as the 
Cantinas Maternales, established in 1915 by Sefiora dofia Julia 
Helena Acevedo de Martinez de Hoz. This lady while in Paris had 
occasion to see the operation of a similar organization, where she 
with other South American friends aided in the work of ministering 
to the poor mother. In Buenos Aires there are at present five 
branches, which aid mothers at the time of childbirth, supplying 
food, medical assistance, shelter, care, and clothes for both mother 
and baby. There are also nine school canteens in connection with 
the same institution, which supply undernourished children with 
food. Both divisions of service will now be enlarged, and the work 
of saving the lives of babies will be extended over larger areas by 
case work, extra branches for mothers, and school canteens, as well 
as by building a Mothers’ House, or Casa de la Madre, where free 
hospital care will be given. . 

NEW ANTITUBERCULOSIS DISPENSARY.—On July 15, 1923, a new 
free antituberculosis dispensary was opened at 2047 Avenida La 
Plata, Buenos Aires, under the auspices of the Argentine Antituber- 
culosis League. The President of the Republic and Sefiora de 
Alvear were present at the opening ceremonies. 

Rep Cross Alps FLooD victims.—The victims of the floods in the 
valleys of the Parané and Uruguay Rivers were aided by the Argen- 
tine Red Cross with donations of tents, cots, clothing, and other 
articles. These floods, which occurred in July, interrupted the 
railway and lighting services and caused much damage. 


BOLIVIA. 


Rep Cross.—The Bolivian Red Cross has been recognized by the 
International Red Cross Committee of Geneva. 


BRAZIL. 


Coneress oF Mutual BENEFIT AND SocrAL WELFARE.—This con- 
gress, the last to convene in Rio de Janeiro in commemoration of 
the centenary of Brazilian independence, assembled on July 16. 
Dr. Andrade Bezerra, a member of the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies, 
was president of the congress. Delegates were present from Argen- 
tina, Chile, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay, one Argentinian delegate 
representing a mutual benefit association having over 150,000,000 
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pesos capital. The work was divided into five sections—mutual 
benefit societies, cooperation, insurance, social welfare, and social 
hygiene. The BULLETIN expects to give in a later issue some account 
of the transactions of this important congress. 

TEXTILE WORKERS MEET.—The first National Congress of Textile 
Workers met in Rio de Janeiro in July. One speaker quoted a state- 
ment that there were in Brazil 130,000 operatives in the cotton mills 
alone. It was decided to form a national federation of textile workers. 


CHILE. 


PUBLIC HEALTH PHYSICIANS.—In accordance with the conclusions 
of the Fifth Pan American Conference indorsing public health work, 
a bill has been presented to Congress which would offer six foreign 
fellowships, two each year, for graduate study in a school of public 
health. Upon their return to Chile, the holders of the fellowships 
will be employed in the public health service. 

HospiTaL ADDITIONS.—The Charity Commission of Santiago has 
been authorized to raise and expend 2,500,000 pesos in finishing and 
equipping the pavilions of the Manuel Arriarén Children’s Hospital - 
and the maternity section of the St. Vincent de Paul Hospital, and in 
adding to the maternity section of the San Borja Hospital so that the 
School of Obstetrics and Child Care may be installed there. 

PATRONATO DE LA INFANCIA.—BULLETIN readers, who are familiar 
with the valuable work of this society, which carries on 11 child- 
health stations in Santiago, as well as serving lunches to mothers and 
making garments for babies, will be glad to congratulate the Patronato 
on the announced reduction of more than 2 per cent in the mortality 
of children registered in its stations over that of the previous year. 
The report of the Patronato for its twenty-second year of work, 
closed on June 380 last, is as follows: 


Childrenzattended <2 33. sa ee ee Oe 7, 609 
Died hoe oss ee ee ae ee eee aa 605 
Children: vacemated : 22-85. Se ee eee 4, 386 
Mothetsvaecinated:.:¢: 2ee255 4554 bee: ease ee eee 4,403 
Injections to syphilitic women...............--------------- 15, 723 
Feedings distributed. . 5... 2:-> 4.546 ees oh eee ee eee 1, 831, 87] 
Home: vistteetoses Bo eB ne ag ee ree 24, 476 
@hildren’s: consultations: 282° sso See eee eee 20, 430 
Mother’s'consulltahion’ 2¢5 22252 ee ee ee 17, 957 
Prescriptions filled 5 2 3225 2-2 oa ee een ee ee 53, 669 
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Feedings of albuminized mille 75298 02.5.0 2) 8 ee eee 105, 556 
Garments distributed 2. 3a0c cee GUN Tee ane ae oe eee 12754 e 
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The expenditures for the year were 610,020 pesos. Work.has been 
begun on the new building for one of the milk stations, which will 
be the most convenient and modern of all. 

One of the most important of the Patronato’s plans for the future 
is that of securing visiting nurses for its home service, and centralizing 
that service for all the health stations. 

Kigut-Hour pay.—In July members of various building trade 
unions celebrated the sixth anniversary of the establishment of the 
8-hour day, obtained by the stucco workers. Among the other 
building trades enjoying it are painters, masons, stonecutters, and 
marble workers. 

CHILD-HEALTH STATION IN TaLca.—A legacy of 100,000 pesos from 
Sr. Segundo Gana Castro was used to buy land and erect and furnish 
a building for the Talea Gota de Leche, which was opened in Novem- 
ber, 1921, with 75 babies registered. In June, 1923, there were 
214 babies registered and 10,140 feedings were given out. In 1922 the 
dispensary attached to the Gota de Leche, which treats children up 
to 7 years of age, had 9,314 consultations, performed 63 operations, 
and gave 1,885 treatments. 

Piaycrounps.—The first children’s playground in Santiago was 
opened in July on the athletic field of the Santiago Football Club, 
equipped by that organization. 

The playground committee, whose presiding officer is Sefior Ugarte, 
the mayor of Santiago, is gomg actively ahead with its plans for 
establishing playgrounds in different sections of the city. Playground 
apparatus is being made in the vocational school. Sr. Enrique Bot- 
tinelli, president of the Basket Ball and Volley Ball League, has offered 
the services of its members to teach those games on all playgrounds. 
Each playground is to be placed under the immediate supervision 
of a responsible committee. It has been decided to open two more 
playgrounds in addition to those originally planned for, one in the 
Avenida Matta and the other opposite the Catholic University. 

Rep Cross.—A presidential decree issued in June authorized the 
formation of a Junior Red Cross, whose members shall be between 
11 and 17 years of age. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Pedro L. Ferrer a new Red Cross clinic 
has been organized in Santiago. It will be in charge of specialists in 
gynecology, diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and throat, nervous diseases, 
general medicine, venereal diseases, children’s diseases, and labora- 
tory analyses. The antituberculosis dispensary, with a special pre- 
ventive service for children, functions in connection with this clinic. 


COLOMBIA. 


VISITING MEDICAL SERVICE.—The Municipal Council of Bogota has 
issued an order establishing a free visiting medical service for the 
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sick poor who are not able to go to the clinics. The first municipal 
pharmacy has been opened to fill prescriptions for this service. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF HEALTH.—This bureau has created in each 
of the river ports of the Magdalena a special sanitary commission 
composed of the sanitary inspector of the port and an assistant to 
examine all passengers before disembarking. 


COSTA RICA. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES IN Esparta.—During civic week, celebrated in 
connection with the Jiménez Centenary celebration, societies were 
formed for furnishing milk to school children. The school library is 
proving very popular in the evenings with the young people of 
Esparta. 

PUBLIC HOSPITAL CASES.—Public health work done by the public 


assistance service of the Government during April, May, and June 


is as follows: 


























April April 
Main clinic. June. | and | Total. Main clinic. June. | and | Total. 
May. May. 
Patients entering in June. 172 392 564 || Other venereal diseases. . 1l 24 35 
Ment he Step ta eat 85 183 268 || Total prescriptions given. 109 97 206 
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Childrens eee Aaa 12 39 51 || Sent to hospital for sur-— 
Positive Wasserman tests. 70 179 247 gical treatment......... 2 4 6 
Negative Wasserman 
LOSES 275 eau wens coed 4 17 21 











CUBA. 


PROPOSED COMMISSION FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY.—The Rotary 
Club of Habana has taken up the question of providing means for 
combating juvenile delinquency. At a meeting held in July four 
criminal court judges, the rector of Belén College, and others discussed 
the problem of the delinquent child, the abandoned child, and the 
neglected child and what could be done to protect them. The crea- 
tion of a commission to manage the Asilo de Guanajay and of a 
charitable board to gather in and classify the different grades of 
delinquents was suggested. 

CritcHEe Fintay (DAY NURSERY).—This day nursery, founded about 
nine years ago in Habana upon the initiative of Dr. Enrique Nijfiez, 
and named after the famous physician who proved that the mosquito 
was the agent of transmission of yellow fever, has grown so large 
that it has now acquired a new home and new equipment, which it 


will devote to the care of babies whose mothers must earn their daily 
bread. 
ECUADOR. 


HosPITaAL FOR CHILDREN.—A new hospital for children called 
“Le6én Becerra,” is under construction at Guayaquil. Besides the 
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administration offices, the main building contains a ward for 60 
patients. In a separate pavilion there is a well-equipped operating 
room, built with funds provided by the municipality. Other wards 
containing space for 30 beds and one of a hundred and twenty cots 
are being constructed with funds donated by private individuals. 


GUATEMALA. 


GUATEMALA RED Cross.—The women’s auxiliary of the Guate- 
malan Red Cross met on June 24 to elect officers, Sefiorita Anita R. 
Espinoza being named president. 


HONDURAS. 


Boy Scouts anp Arsor Day.—There are now troops of Boy 
Scouts in more than 20 cities and towns and others are in process 
of formation. On May 15 these troops of Boy Scouts participated 
in the Arbor Day festivities in the different towns of their districts. 

HookworM SECTION, DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic HrattH.—The 
hookworm department has now seven subsections in the towns of 
Soroguara, Tamara, Sabanagrande, Coluteca, La Paz, Goascoran, 
and Tegucigalpa. Work has been completed in the towns of Pes- 
pire, Nacaome, Langue, Villa de San Antonio, and Lamani. During 
the year about 1,000 latrines have been built in the southern districts 
where the subsections have been working. It is calculated that 
during 1923 over 50,000 persons will receive treatment from the 


hookworm section. 
MEXICO. 


HEALTH WEEK.—On the initiative of the Department of Public 
Health, the President set September 23-29, at the time of the national 
holiday, for the first National Health Week. The purpose was to 
inform all inhabitants of the country of the measures of proved value 
in the prevention of disease and conservation of human life and to 
unite the people in carrying forward such measures. The program 
was arranged as follows: Sunday, hygiene day; Monday, day of 
civic obligations in regard to health (birth registration, reporting of 
contagious disease, etc.); Tuesday, day of campaign against tubercu- 
losis and venereal diseases; Wednesday, children’s day; Thursday, 
vaccination day (it was hoped to vaccinate as many inhabitants of 
the Republic as possible); Friday, health examination day for 
school children and adults; Saturday, clean-up day in the home and 
street. 

COOPERATIVE SOCIETY IN GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT.—Sr. Ramén 
P. de Negri, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, has invited the 
employees of that department throughout the Republic, about 4,000 
in number, to unite in forming a cooperative association for the pur- 
chase and sale of groceries, clothing, hardware, and other necessities. 
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Forum.—An interesting feature of the remodeling of the ancient 
barracks of SS. Peter and Paul and the adjoining Colegio de San 
Gregorio into a commodious building for the National Preparatory 
School in Mexico City is the provision of a hall of free discussion, 
seating 4,000 persons. The doorway used is that of the old 
university, carved in stone more than 200 years ago. 

Seconp MEexican OponToLoaicaL Coneress.—This congress will 
meet in Mexico City from December 10 to 15, 1923. The Mexican 
Dental Federation has invited teachers and members of all other 
scientific professions to cooperate with it. 


NICARAGUA. 


SANITATION OF CorINTO.—The sanitation of the port of Corimto 
has been continued so that it continues to be free of the stegomyia 
(yellow fever) mosquito. The administrative and financial direction 
is under charge of the customs service and the technical direction 
under the director for Nicaragua of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
(Report of the receiver general of customs for 1922.) 


PANAMA. 


NationAL LEAGUE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF WomEN.—This 
association met in the National Conservatory on July 8 to hear an 
interesting address by Dr. Juan Rios, chargé d’affaires of Chile, on 
the welfare institutions of his country supported by women. The 
association also made plans to provide 500 hungry school children 
with breakfast at a cost of about 45 cents apiece a month. 

Boys’ wEEK.—A week devoted to boys’ interests and activities 
was terminated on July 14 by a parade of 2,500 boys in Panama 
City who had enjoyed the program carried through for their benefit 
by the Rotarians. Every school was represented in the parade, 
which halted at Independence Plaza, where President Porras pre- 
sented the medals awarded to the winners of athletic events or 


school essay competitions. 
PERU. 


INDIGENES ASK FOR EDUCATION.—A young Aimaré woman, 
Nicasia Yabar, went to Lima in June to see the President. Though 
she is 22 years old and does not know how to read and write she has 
made speeches in her native Aimara tongue, and has promoted the 
formation of 83 schools, taught by literate indigenes who are inter- 
ested in education. On this, her third trip, she came to request the 
sending of teachers from Lima to Puno Department. She attended 
all the women’s conferences while in Lima, and through the women 
she met there found means of telling her mission and received 
employment during her stay in the capital. 
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WoMEN’s CIVIL STATUS AND RIGHTS.—The Associacién Kvolucién 
Femenina, which since 1914 has been working for women’s educa- 
tion and rights, has presented a petition to the Revision Committee 
of the Civil Code asking the restoration of women’s rights which they 
say were taken away by the legislators of 1851. 


SALVADOR. 


GENERAL BUREAU OF HEALTH.—During May this bureau in the 
school medical service examined 24 professors; examined 558 
students; sent 83 pupils to the department of prevention of hook- 
worm, and 207 pupils to the vaccination section; diagnosed 111 
sick students, to whom were given medicines; carried on investiga- 
* tions for trachoma, 10 suspected cases being found; examined the 
teeth of 519 pupils, of whom 253 needed treatment, and treated 
486 pupils in the dental clinic. : 


URUGUAY. 


New wHospiTaL.—Work has been commenced on the new: hospital 
in Tacuarembo. ‘This section of the country is very poor in hospital 
facilities. The cost of the hospital now being built is estimated at 
165,742 pesos. 

DENTAL cLInic.—In one of the offices of the superintendent of 
schools in Montevideo a dental clinic has been established for the 
exclusive-use of poor children attending the public schools. 


VENEZUELA. 


X rays.—In the civil hospital of Valencia a special room has been 
fitted up with an X-ray photographing apparatus, purchased by the 
State government, the municipality of Agenet, and the commercial 
organizations of that city. 





BOLIVIA. 


BoLivIAN PAINTER.—A Bolivian artist, Don Cecilio Guzman, 
recently held an exhibition of his paintings in the Layetana Art 
Gallery of Barcelona, where they received very favorable comment. 

CENSORSHIP OF FiLMsS.—The municipality of Cochabamba is 
enforcing the ordinance regarding censorship of films, to prevent 
the exhibition of immoral pictures. 
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BRAZIL. 


Dr. ALFREDO Pinto Virrra DE Mertxto.—Doctor Pinto died on 
July 8, 1923, at the age of 60. ‘In whatever position he was placed 
by destiny,” says the Jornal do Brasil, ‘‘in administrative or legis- 
lative positions, as member of the cabinet or justice of the Federal 
Supreme Court, he was always distinguished by his admirable 
qualities, which had completely won the public esteem.” 

As Minister of Justice and the Interior in the administration of 
Dr. Epitacio Pessoa, he introduced many important reforms, among 
them being the formation of the National Department of Public 
Health. Upon his initiative also the interstate boundary conference 
was convened, and a new administrative organization was given by | 
him to the Territory of Acre. The condition of destitute children 
and the insane was ameliorated by his efforts. 

The BuLueTIN regrets that space is lacking to enumerate all the 
important positions and interests, intellectual and humanitarian, 
which filled Doctor Pinto’s busy and useful life. 

BAHIA CENTENARY OF INDEPENDENCE.—As a feature of the cen- 
tenary celebration of Brazil’s consolidation of independence a squad- 
ron of three F. L. 2 hydroaeroplanes made the flight from Rio de 
Janeiro to Bahia, about 900 miles, in approximately nine and one-half 
flying hours, stopping overnight at Victoria. 

The program of events in Bahia covered nine days, including many 
ceremonies and popular festivities. The city of Bahia, known in 
Brazil as Sao Salvador, was a stronghold of the Portuguese troops 
after the rest of Brazil had thrown off its allegiance to Portugal. 


CHILE. 


Sr. Pautino ALFonso.—Many were the expressions of sorrow called 
forth by the death last July of Sr. Paulino Alfonso, who was greatly 
beloved and admired for his high ideals, spirit of service, and legal 
and literary gifts. As a member of the Chamber of Deputies and of 
the faculties of law and letters in the University of Chile, president 
of the Fine Arts Commission, author of important legal works, and 
renowned orator, he contributed much to the progress of his country. 
Sr. Alfonso was one of the first to champion the civil rights of women. 

Sr. Danret Ferid.—Sr. Felii, who was forced on account of ill 
health to resign as a member of the Chilean delegation to the Fifth 
Pan American Conference, died on July 6. Honored in public life 
for his ability and uprightness, Sr. Felid had served many years as 
deputy and senator, having been president of the Senate in 1919. 
Other important posts held by him were those of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and minister to Brazil. Sr. Felid’s distinguished gifts as a 
lawyer caused his services to be greatly in demand in the most 
important cases. 
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Fourtu or Juty.—As a friendly tribute to the United States, the 
schools in Chile were closed on the Fourth of July. 


COLOMBIA. 


BANQUET TO visiting AmERIcAN Navy mEen.—The authorities of 
Cartagena on July 4 gave a banquet in honor of the officers of the 
U. S. cruiser Denver and of the five United States submarines, which 
are a part of the naval division of the canal, then making visits of 


courtesy at the port. 
CUBA. 


Pan AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE.—The Seventh Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Conference will be held in Habana in November, 1924. 
A Pan American health code and leprosy will be special subjects 
of consideration. The sixth conference was held in Montevideo, 


Uruguay, in 1920. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS.—An exhibition of paintings by local 
artists will be held in the city of Santiago in December of the present 
year. The pictures to be shown will be selected by a jury. 


GUATEMALA. 


Soctrety or GrocGRAPHY AND History.—At the first meeting of 
the Society of Geography and History in June, President Orellana 
declared the society inaugurated after the reading of the statutes. 
In addition to other addresses, Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley delivered a 
lecture on the Maya ruins in the north of Guatemala and on the 
Mayan picture writing. Interesting Indian music composed by 
Prof. José Castillo and also the opera “Quiché Vinac,”’ with Indian 
themes, were played as part of the program. Sr. Lic. Antonio Batres 
Jauregui is president of the society. 


MEXICO. 


Girt To Brazit.—The Government of Mexico has presented to 
the Government of Brazil the greatly admired colonial pavilion 
erected by the former at the Brazilian Centenary Exposition. 


PERU. 


Pan AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC ConerEess.—Through the courtesy of 
Sr. Gonzalez Prada, Peruvian chargé d’affaires in Washington, the 
BULLETIN is informed that the Pan American Scientific Congress will 
be held in Lima beginning November 16, 1924. 
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CENTENARY OF DEATH OF Jos& OLAya.—On June 28, 1823, José 
Olaya, who acted during the War for Independence as a courier 
between parties of the Liberals, was caught by the enemy, threatened, 
cajoled, offered money, and finally tortured to force his revelation of 
the correspondence which he had carried. None of this was of any 
avail, the hero dying before a firing squad with his secret safe from 
the Spanish governor. In Chorillo, his native town, the corner 
stone of his monument was laid on the centenary of his execution, 
while addresses, special sessions of Government councils, and other 
events marked the celebration. Ceremonies were also held in Lima. 

Fourts or Juty.—The Fourth of July was this year declared a 
Peruvian national holiday as a manifestation of regard to the United 
States. 

SALVADOR. 


Hotiway.—The 1st of July was declared a national holiday, as it 
was the centenary of the publishing of the decree of absolute inde- 
pendence of Central America on July 1, 1823. 

BENAVENTE.—The Academy of Salvador, which corresponds with 
the Royal Academy of Spain, held a public meeting in honor of Don 
Jacinto Benavente, at which he was presented with a gold medal. 


VENEZUELA. 


Ho.Lipay DECLARED.— Various States of the Federation have made 
the 21st of July a holiday, known as Peace Day, in commemoration 
of the battle of Ciudad Bolivar. 

New sreamsuip.—the first visit to the port of La Guaira of the 
French vessel Pellerin de Latouche, one of the largest and finest boats 
belonging to the Compagnie Général Transatlantique, was the occa- 
sion of a great celebration. 











REPORTS RECEIVED TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1923. 

















Subject. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
: 1923, 
Fares and wages on Buenos Aires tramway companies.| May 26 | W. Henry Robertson, consul general 
at Buenos Aires. 
Progress of construction on State railways-....-...-.-- ee GOnre Do. 
Foreign shipping agreements and the Argentine courts: 3 
Bills of lading resolution at Thirty-first Inter- | May 30 Do. 
national Conference in Buenos Aires. / 

Program of the Second Argentine National Economic |..-do-.... Do. 

Conference to be held in August, 1923. 
prptaction of wheat and linseed in agricultural year | June 5 Do. 
Production of oats, rye, and barley, crop year 1922-23..| June 9 Do. 
Destination of Argentina’s principal exports from |.-.do- --.. Do. 

January 1 to June 1, 1923. 
Argentine hide situation and cattle slaughtered .......) June 12 Do. 
Parks, pinyerounds, and other features of Buenos Aires-|..-do. . -. Do. : 
Cost and charges covering transportation and handling | June 15 | Wilbert L. Bonney, consul at Rosario. 

of wheat from farms to seaboard for export. 

BRAZIL. 

Fe ey report on ‘‘Status of Brazilian irrigation | Apr. 25 | C. R. Cameron, consul at Pernambuco. 

works. 
Brazil establishes a ‘‘Superior Council of Commerce | May 14 Do. 

and Industries.” 
Index of report on construction projects of Maceié, | May 24 Do. 

and resources of the State of Alagoas. : 
Stock and prices of agricultural products on hand at ;} June 2) A. Gaulin, consul general at Rio de 

Rio de Janeiro, June 1, 1923. Janeiro. 

Creation of national labor council in Brazil. .........-- June 4 Do. 
Project for furnishing electric light to the municipality | June 5 | C. R. Cameron. 

of Pedro Velho, Rio Grande do Norte. 
Board of health regulations in Rio de Janeiro.....-...- June 6] A. Gaulin. 
upper statistics tor May, l923e8s 2-22 hee ee eee June 7 | Geo. H. Pickerell, consul at Para. 
Brazil’s foreign trade, first quarter of 1923.--.........-. June 8 | A. Gaulin. 
Movement of vessels and freight at port of Pernam- |..-do....| C. R. Cameron. 

buco, week ending June 6, 1923. 
Public work loan for the State of Pernambuco...-..-.- June 12 Do. 
Report on commerce and industries for May, 1923. ---. ---do....| A. Gaulin. 
The Rio de Janeiro automobile market.......-- Seer Se June 14 Do. 
Bahia cocoa shipments for May, 1923.-.-.......-.-.--- June 15 | Homer Brett, consul at Bahia. 
Babiarexports Lor Mays 192300 seston sane eee smal: June 16 0. 
Motion-picture industry in Sao Paulo-.---.-..-------- June 20 | A. T. Haeberle, consul at Sao Paulo. 
Report on the gold-mining industry in Brazil. ..-..--. June 21) A. Gaulin. 
pena report of the Lloyd Brazileiro Steamship Line | June 22 Do. 

or : 
Coal imports at Rio de Janeiro for May, 1928.......... June 26 |}: Do. 
CHILE. 

Statistical tables showing imports and exports of Chile | May 23 |. C. F. Deichman, consul general at Val- 

during 1922. paraiso. . 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1922....| May 25 Do. ; 
Chilean legislation covering industrial accidents....... May 30 Do. : 
Concession for construction of railway from Puerto | May 31 | S. Reid Thompson, consul at Concep- 

Montt to Puerto Toledo. cion. 
Foreign commerce of Puerto Montt during 1922........| June 4 Do. 
Exports from Antofagasta during May, 1923...........|.-- dos Ben C. Matthews, vice consul at Anto- 

fagasta. 

Sea-borne traffic movement through the port of Iquique |..-do---.- Richard P. Butrick, vice consul at 

for April, 1923. Iquique. 
May, 1923, report on commerce of Tarapaca..-....--... -eeGoeee Do. 
Growing importance of the United States in Chile’s | June 5 Do. 

foreign commerce. 
cipal articlesimported at Antofagasta during May, | June 11 | Ben C. Matthews. 

COLOMBIA. 

Report on the commerce and industries for May, 1923..| June 11} Leroy R. Sawyer, consul at Cartagena. 
Importation through the port of Buenaventura, last | June 22| Thomas McEnelly, vice consul at 

six months of 1922. Buenaventura. 
Laws and regulations regarding motor vehicles in Co- | June 29 | M. L. Stafford, consul at Baranquilla. 


lombia. 
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Reports received to September 1, 1923—Continued. 











Subject. Date. Author. 
COSTA RICA, 
, 1923. 
Population of the Republic of Costa Rica, census of | June 4] Henry S. Waterman, consul at San 
ec. 31, 1922, Jose. 
May report on commerce and industries............-.. June 12 Do. 
Exports from the port of Puntarenas, quarter ending | June 24 Do. 
arch, 1923. ; 
CUBA. 
Mineral deposits and industries of Cuba..-............ May 30 Sariee Bailey Hurst, consul general 
at Habana. 
Measures to protect Cuban agricultural products.......| June 11 0. 
Exports of grapefruit and vegetables for the 1922-23 | June 14 parse Forman, consul at Nueva 
‘season. erona. 
June report on commerce and industries of Matanzas. .| June 30 vow A. Smale, vice consul at Ma- 
anzas. 
Frevening ee rates, charters, terms, practices, for |..-do..... Lawrence P. Briggs, consul at Nuevitas. 
une. i 
; DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Opening of a commercial college in Santo Domingo | May 31 | Charles Bridgham Hosmer, consul at 
City. Santo Domingo City. 
ECUADOR, 
Foreign commerce of Ecuador, first quarter of 1923....| May 28 steele wv Goding, consul general at 
uayaquil. 
May, 1923, report on commerce and industries......... June 11 Do. 
GUATEMALA. 
May, 1923, report on commerce and industries-......... June 13 yin C. Frost, consul at Guatemala 
: ity. 
NICARAGUA. 
Excerpts from May report on commerce and industries.| June 10 | Harold Playter, consul at Corinto. 
Shipping rates at Corinto for May, 1923...............- June 15 Do. 
General summary of the mining industry, 1920, 1921, | June 18 Do. 
and 1922. 
; PERU. 
Increased postal rates in Peru...............-.--...--- June 15 Beyer H. Park, vice consul at Callao- 
ima. 
Peruvian imports and exports for March and summary |...do....- Do. 
for three months ending Mar. 31, 1923. 
Description of Peruvian trade for May, 1923.5 2 eases June 21 Do. 
URUGUAY, ; 
Toad 
Text of bill to establish a national packing plant...... June 1| Raymond H. Geist, vice consul at 
: Montevideo. t 
Shipping at port of Montevideo, 1922.................- June 13 Do. 
VENEZUELA. 
Report of La Guaira Harbor Corporation for calendar | June 8 | Amado Chaves, jr., vice consul at La 
year 1922. ; Guaira. 
May, 1923, report on commerce and industries. ...-..-. June 23 Do. 






























VALUES OF THE BASIC MONETARY 
UNITS OF THE COUNTRIES OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN 
UNITED STATES GOLD AND IN 
PANAMERICANOS!} 






















Country. Standard.) Unit. | yates |v. Beha. 
INRGENTINASs ‘euccuisiiketne’ s) © Gold = s-|) besonesen- 4, 82 $0. 965 
I OLEVIAG ey ei tel ele) et ellie) el QOLG!.) ms | Oliviano- 1.95 0. 389 
BIWWAIH G6 6 6 6 oo 6 oo ol GOGLS 6 olf Wolboe 5c P5783 0. 546 
CHILE Eteutercarercnisiie relcel Gold. . Peso}... 1.83 0. 365 
COLOMBIAM SET fceae sirente) (in GOlG eens EC SOMeurnts 4.87 0. 973 
COSTAR CAM writen Goldie. Colon eu. 2. 33 0. 465 
CUBAN Steno) Cietretcteetiencins Goldin s|eSOnenen: 5.00 1.000 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC . .| Gold. ..| Peso. . 5. 00 1. 000 
EYCUADORPeaeieiic, eieieinctes Gold . . .| Sucre. . 2. 43 0. 487 
(Chon 6 6 6 6 ao 6 Silver Peso2. . 2.47 0.495 
FEVATEN ctretreicer to) ene tsit aie Gold. . Gourde. . 1.00 0. 200 
ITONDURAS ieee eee Silver -| Peso2. . 2.47 0.495 
IMGEXICOFeiecnrce a) eicst en elite Gold ...| Peso. . 2.49 0. 498 
IN IC ASVAGUANeiicisstnctiiey voy cle Gold . . .| Cérdoba . 5.00 1. 000 
SDSAYNIAN MANS FeO Oc cepa sora Gold . . .| Balboa. . 5. 00 1. 000 
PARAGUAY 35 1s s coe eb 8 Goldieea sai eesOnnea 4, 82 0. 965 
WER Ute sder ieheuek yn ta arses Golden.) |eluilbrarerene 24. 33 4. 866 
SAUSV/AD OR etelreirentcntsiicie Gold . . .| Colén 2. 50 0. 500 
(ONITEDISTATHS I= yen eee Gold... .| Dollar . . 5.00 1. 000 
WIR UGUAY/suteu ov si eer et «est Goldtey-n sl meecsOmen cee Deel 1. 034 
WENEZUELAS 2... 5... Gold . . .| Bolivar. . 0. 97 0. 193 























1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-American High Commission at 3 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
- 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. Value given as of 
October 1, 1923, 

? The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 
measures. 











— 
LENGTH. SURFACE MEASURE. 
Centimeter. ..... - . 0.39inch Square meter. .... 10.26 sq. feet 
WIIG 696 6 6 50 6 6-6 0 She ThE Hectarei 21. - oe « .) 2247-acreg 
Kilometer ....... . 0.62 mile Square kilometer... 0.38sq. mile 


LIQUID MEASURE. 


Liter .... 1.06 quarts 
Hectoliter...... . 26.42 gallons 


e enget (eae, 


WEIGHT—A VOIRDUPOIS. 


DRY MEASURE. 


Witenes @ eels eke 0.91 quart 
Hectoliter. . . 2.84 bushels 


WEIGHT—TROY. 


Gram’. 323 5... 15. 42)erains Gi 5% 6 6 6.6 00 15. 42 grains 
Keilopramy sm mcueicnl 2.2 pounds Kilogram. ..... . 32.15 ounces 
Quintal. ...... 220.46 pounds Kilogram. ...... 2.68 pounds 


- . 2204.6 pounds 
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CHARLES Evans Huaues, Secretary of State of the 
United States, Chairman. 






AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Stag lige see sey eee Snhr. Dr. Augusto COCHRANE DE ALENCAR, 
Office of Embassy, 1603 H Street, Washington, D.C. 


Chilentaaae eee Sefior Don BettrAn Maruieu, 
Office of Embassy, 2154 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 








ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 
iBoliviaetanee cs se Senor Dr. Ricarpo JAImMEsS FREYRE, 
Office of Legation, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


(Colomibiaeee sees Senor Dr. ENRIQUE OLayA, 
Office of Legation, 1890 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Costaphicaseeeeeee ee Senor Don J. RAFAEL OREAMUNO, 
Office of Legation, 2201 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Dominican Republic. Sefior Don Emitio C. JouBErt, 
Office of Legation, 1631 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, iD C. 



















(Dewa Ke Gonosomosose Seftor Dr. Rararnt H. Enizaupe, 
Office of Legation, 1529 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Guatemalaeeeessseeee Senor Don Francisco SANcHEZ LATOuR, 
Office of Legation, 1721 Q Street, Washington, D. C. 
Paster ee ee ae tle Mons. Ton DEJEAN, 
Office of Legation, 2162 Florida Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
ShONCHWOES 65455 qa6ce Sefior Dr. SALvapoR Corpova, 
Office of Legation, The Portland, Washington, D. C. 
INiearacuas sce sao. 52 Sefior Don EMLtano CHAMORRO.! 
IPanamasseaeeaeke cs Senior Dr. Ricarpo J. ALFARO, 
Office of Legation, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Uruguay. pene cee Sefior Dr. Jacopo VARELA, 
Office of Legation, 1317 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Venezuela............ Senor Dr. PEDRO MaNnvue ARCAYA, 
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CLOSING ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DE LA TORRIENTE Y PERAZA. 

















HE time has come to bring our labors to a close. We have 
worked together without rest or pause all through the past 
month, both at plenary meetings of the assembly and at 
meetings of its six principal committees, to study, discuss, 

and resolve the various questions upon our agenda. We have now 
completed our program, and never for a single moment have our 
deliberations ceased to be permeated by that friendly and cordial 
spirit which is so essential to any work designed to develop and stim- 
ulate international cooperation, and to guarantee peace and security 
to all nations in accordance with the principles proclaimed in the 
preamble to the covenant of the league. 

We must all hope that this spirit which has reigned over our 
deliberations may continue to inspire us, so that in process of time 
this international association may become universal. The league 
is, in point of numbers, the greatest association of its kind ever 
known; even at the opening of its work, at the first assembly, 42 
States were members. At that assembly in 1920, and at each 
assembly which has followed, mcluding our present session, new 
members have been added, so that to-day the league comprises 54 
States. It is becoming daily wider and more universal, and very 
few countries are still standing aloof. We may rest confident that 





1 Official English version of the address delivered by Dr. Cosme de la Torriente y Peraza, in French, 
at the closing session of the fourth assembly of the League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, Sept. 29, 1923. 
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at some future time, with the removal of the considerations or 
difficulties which have hitherto prevented their entrance, the dele- 
gates of all the nations which to-day still remain outside our body 
will be here to take part in our deliberations. 

Speaking as the representative of a small American State, whose 
sole desire is to remain always in agreement with her sister nations 
of the New World on all international questions, whether they con- 
cern our continent alone or mankind as a whole, I would take this 
opportunity to say that I hope—and I know that you all hope also— 
to see, at future assemblies, delegations of all the countries which 
are members of the League of Nations. I may mention in particular 
the Argentine, Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. I trust 
also that at no distant date we shall be joined by Ecuador, which 
signed but has not yet ratified the treaty, and that Mexico and Santo 
Domingo will also become members of the league. Lastly, I hope 
that, when once agreement has been reached as to the form and 
manner of their cooperation in our work, we shall be able to welcome 
representatives of that great American nation which gave birth to 
Washington and Lincoln, to Wilson and Harding; that people which 
represents so powerful a moral and material force in the world, and 
which for that very reason can not—although it has not ratified the 
covenant—refuse the League of Nations its valuable aid, which is 
of such vast importance for the future of mankind. Until that day 
I trust that, just as American representatives have recently collab- 
orated in the settlement of certain questions to which I shall later 
allude, so when other problems of world importance arise, in the 
solution of which the United States can assist us, we shall see them 
working side by side with us with that high faith and enthusiasm 
which they have always displayed in every kind of disinterested 
endeavor. 

Before turning to the consideration of our work at this fourth 
assembly, I am anxious to fulfill a most agreeable duty—the duty 
of paying a tribute from this assembly, and of expressing our sin- 
cerest thanks to the Swiss Confederation, to the Republic and Canton 
of Geneva, to the Swiss people as a whole, to the federal authorities, 
and to those of this beautiful city, who have once more welcomed us 
most cordially and hospitably and have thus lightened and rendered 
more agreeable our daily task. And as M. Giuseppe Motta embodies 
in his own person the nobility and virtues of his countrymen, and 
as he is not only the head of his country’s delegation but also the 
highest federal official who has been in constant contact with us, it 
is to him that I tender the expression of my friendship and gratitude. 
I would not only thank him for the consideration which he has so 
often displayed toward us all but I would also compliment him on 
the wise and able manner in which he has presided over the debates 
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of one of our principal committees—the committee intrusted with 
the study of legal and constitutional questions. 

As president of this assembly, I would also express our thanks to 
the cultured and intelligent public which has attended our meetings 
and has unfailingly encouraged us to persevere in our endeavors to 
strengthen public opinion in those sentiments and aspirations which 
it shares with ourselves. 

Nor can I refrain from thanking the journalists of all countries, 
who from Geneva have made our ideas, our discussions and our agree- 
ments universally known throughout the civilized world. To all of 
them we offer our deepest thanks—not less to those who have sought 





to prove their friendship by the severity of their comments than to 
those whose attitude toward us is one of cordial cooperation. 

My conscience would not be clear if, before beginning my brief 
examination of our work, I did not seize this opportunity of acknowl- 
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edging in your presence, ladies and gentlemen, and in the presence 
of the public which is listening to my words, and of the journalists 
who are recording them, the extent of our indebtedness as members 
of the assembly, and of my own in particular as president, toward 
our secretary general and the staff of the secretariat which works so 
admirably under his direction. 

What can I say about Sir Eric Drummond? Just this, that I 
consider him impossible to replace. As to the high officials who 
assist him and the members of the secretariat with whom we have 
been in contact in the course of our work, I must say that I have 
never met persons so well qualified for their duties. Without their 
help, let me say, the interesting meetings in which the representatives 
of more than 50 countries, speaking all the languages of the world, 
have taken part during the present assembly, would have come to 
the same conclusion as the historic concourse at the Tower of Babel. 
I should also be guilty of injustice if I did not express my personal 
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gratitude to all our interpreters, and especially to M. Camerlink, 
whose skillful cooperation has never failed me. 

The assembly lays the foundations, so far as it is humanly possible 
to foresee, of the international relations of the future, and establishes 
the plan of the work to be carried out in the interval between its 
sessions by the various organizations of the league, including to a 
large extent the council itself. The council has been sitting simul- 
taneously with ourselves. We have followed with interest the 
important deliberations which it has held during our session. Just 
as the work of the council in many cases consists in continuing and 
developing the work of the assembly, so the assembly must often 
base its program on foundations laid by the council. These two 
organizations carry on their activity as a harmonious whole, each 
completing and perfecting the work of the other, both regarding it 
as their right and duty to share the responsibility in moments of 
difficulty, and to feel a common pride in the successes which are 
achieved. 

If the work of the council during the past year has afforded us the 
liveliest satisfaction, and if, in particular, we have applauded the suc- 
cess of the efforts for the reconstruction of Austria, I can not find 
words to praise the wisdom and skill displayed by the council at the 
sittings which it held under the presidency of Viscount Ishii with 
regard to the Italian-Greek dispute. I can not deny that we felt 
anxious and uneasy. Some of us feared at the outset that a new Kuro- 
pean war might break out, the results of which would have been incal-_ 
culable. When the Italian-Greek dispute was settled with the close 
collaboration of the council, on which the members of the league con- 
cerned were represented by M. Salandra and M. Politis, the whole 
world experienced a sensation of quietude and satisfaction. The test 
to which the cause of peace has been subjected gave an opportunity 
to all to realize how great an importance for humanity the League of 
Nations—an organization which is more and more respected—had 
acquired. 

It is on the first committee that we rely especially for guidance in 
the interpretation and develpoment of our fundamental constitutional 
instrument, the covenant. This year the committee has been engaged 
in discussing legal questions of great importance to the league, but 
its discussions hardly admit of a brief review. The most important 
subject which it has considered has been the interpretation of article 
10 of the covenant. I must pay tribute to the spirit of frankness and 
conciliation which the Canadian delegation has displayed throughout 
this discussion, which was opened at its instance. The debates in 
the first committee and the assembly and the vote which we took last 
Tuesday have, I venture to hope, cast light upon the meaning of the 
article and dispelled fears which were, perhaps, justified, without in 
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any way impairing the fundamental principles which the article 
embodies. 

The work of the first committee has been greatly hampered by the 
fact that the amendments to the covenant voted by the second 
assembly are not yet in force. I may perhaps be permitted to repeat 
the appeal already made, and to ask those members of the league who 
have not ratified the amendments to make the necessary effort to 
secure their ratification before the meeting of the next assembly. 

The work accomplished by the second committee constitutes 
in many respects an important stage in the labors of the technical 
organizations of the league. 

Acting on the advice of the second committee, the assembly has 
adopted a scheme intended to place the health organization of the 
league on a permanent basis; it is also thanks to the labors of the 
second committee that we have been able to approve the terms of a 
convention on arbitral clauses in commercial treaties, the protocol 
of which is now open in the secretariat for the signature of the 
representatives of all States members who desire to adhere to it. 

This work of the league in technical fields is a true work of peace 
and contributes an essential element in the whole structure of its 
organization. 

I am very glad to take this opportunity of wishing every success, 
in the name of the assembly, to the two important conferences which 
will meet here in the months of October and November to discuss 
respectively the question of customs formalities and the question of 
transit—particularly of railway transit. We are confident that agree- 
ments will be reached at those meetings which will facilitate the 
flow of trade and contribute to international understanding and 
international solidarity. 

The work done by your third committee will certainly not be the 
least important of that accomplished at this assembly. It has had to 
deal with a certain number of questions, the extreme perplexity of 
which has not succeeded in impairing the patience and good will of 
the two council committees which are dealing with disarmament. I 
mean problems such as the international organization of the control 
of the traffic in arms and the regulation of private manufacture 
of arms, inquiries into the question of chemical warfare and the 
limitation of naval armaments. 

On all these questions the report which it has submitted contains 
information such as to make us realize on the one hand the difficulty 
of the problems in question, and to inspire us on the other with the 
necessary courage and confidence to solve them. But, as you know, 
the main work of the third committee this year has been the prelim- 
inary work for the preparation of a draft treaty of mutual assistance. 
You will not expect me to give a short and incomplete statement here 
of what has been set forth in masterly fashion by M. Benes in his report, 
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that is to say, an analytical summary of the principles which guided 
the preparation of the draft. 

I shall confine myself to affirming my faith in the efficacy of a 
method of patient, methodical, and competent work which, grappling 
with real difficulties and finding its inspiration in lofty ideals, loyally 
strives to achieve the aim in view. At a moment when you have 
adopted a resolution submitting to all the Governments for their 
serious consideration the draft which has been prepared by your 
committee with a view to the solution of the problem in the future, 
may I be allowed to remind you from this platform of the signal 
merits of the two men who have been the most ardent collaborators 
in this work. I mean, Lord Robert Cecil, who first suggested the 
system of treaties of guarantee, a man capable of the highest idealism 
but who, nevertheless, does not lose sight of the exigencies of real 
life, and Lieutenant Colonel Requin, whose remarkable ability has 
exercised such a happy influence upon the work of the bodies which 
dealt with this question. 

The fourth committee has proved a faithful guardian of the purse 
of the league, supported by the valuable cooperation of the super- 
visory commission. It has shown an increasing rigor in passing the 
credits necessary for the development of the league. May I be allowed 
to congratulate it on the work accomplished so far, and, at. the same 
time, express my personal opinion as to the undesirability of any 
further reductions in the salaries of the officials and the staff who are 
indispensable to the smooth working of our secretariat. 

Much of the work of the fifth committee has awakened the interest 
of the whole world. Thanks to this committee, the fourth assembly 
will, I confidently expect, stand out as a real landmark in the 
campaign against the misuse of opium and other dangerous drugs. 

To the progress which we have already made, the support of the 
United States of America, both in counsel and in action, has greatly 
contributed. But these results would not have been obtained with- 
out the existence of the league organization or without the patient 
collaboration of those members of the league who are specially 
concerned with this problem. 

I have not sufficient time at my disposal to speak in detail of the 
many other questions which have been examined and illuminated 
by the fifth committee. The problems of intellectual cooperation, 
of the traffic in women and children, above all, the work on behalf 
of the Russian refugees and of the refugees now on Greek soil; all 
these are matters in which results have proved that the organizations 
of the league have made it possible to take effective practical action 
in humanitarian problems of an international character. 

Two new States have, on the recommendation of the sixth com- 
mittee, been added to the list of members of the league, and the 
assembly has shown by the cordiality of its welcome that it sincerely 
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rejoiced to admit to its ranks the representatives of the newly estab- 
lished Free State of Ireland. It has welcomed no less sincerely the 
representatives of the ancient Empire of Ethiopia, which with true 
vision has declared its intention to stand by the side of its fellow 
members of the league in the assurance of peace and civilization. 

The chairmen of our six main committees, M. Motta, already 
mentioned, His Highness the Maharajah of Nawanagar, M. Skir- 
munt, M. Nintchitch, M. Mello-Franco and M. Hymans, together 
with M. Dissesco, chairman of the agenda committee, deserve our 
warmest congratulations for the wisdom and ability with which 
they have discharged the delicate duties intrusted to them by the 
delegations. 

Before concluding my observations, I wish to say that it is to the 
advice and support afforded to me by the general committee of the 
assembly that I have been able to fulfill my duties. The general 
committee has always shown such certainty of judgment as to give 
the impression of a long-established organization. It was formed 
by M. Pusta, M. Gil Fortoul, my excellent friend the Count 
de Gimeno, and several other personalities of those named in the 
present speech. 

If I have been able to carry out my duties, I owe it to your good 
will and to your courtesy—for which I shall never be able to thank 
you enough—and to the fact that I have always endeavored loyally 
to fulfill what I promised when you did me the great and undeserved 
honor of choosing me as your president; this promise was to uphold 
the traditions established by the three eminent men who have held 
this high position before me. 

I said at the beginning of my speech, that the spirit of good will 
and cordiality, which is so essential to the development of cooperation 
between nations, has never for a single instant ceased to reign during 
our discussions. We shall never forget the splendid and encouraging 
example of loyal and effective cooperation given every day by the 
representatives of so many countries and especially of the two great 
powers sitting in our midst, France and Great Britain. There could 
be no more admirable spectacle than to see statesmen working 
together in perfect amity and sympathy—whatever the differences 
may be on any given point between the views of their Governments— 
in order to consolidate the fundamental principles of the League of 
Nations represented by such great statesmen as M. Léon Bourgeois, 
the doyen of the league, to whom you have already expressed, by 
your applause, your admiration and gratitude, the eminent academi- 
cian, M. Gabriel Hanotaux, and Lord Robert Cecil, whom I have 
already mentioned in my publications on the league, and who is one 
of the main pillars of the vast edifice which we are endeavoring to 
build. 

Ladies and gentlemen, once more I thank you for your indulgence. 

I declare the fourth session of the assembly of the League of 
Nations to be closed. 
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IS Excellency, Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, the recently arrived 
minister of Bolivia in the United States, was born in the 
ancient city of Potosi, the descendant of illustrious fam- 
ilies of two nations, his parents being Don Julio Lucas 

Jaimes, a distinguished Bolivian journalist and man of letters, and 
Dofia Carolina Freyre de Jaimes, a Peruvian lady noted for her 
literary and poetic gifts. 

After graduation from a preparatory school in Lima, Sr. Jaimes 
Freyre entered the University of St. Francis Xavier in Chuquisaca, 
an institution dating from colonial times which, upon the obtaining 
of his doctorate in law and jurisprudence, called him to the chairs of 
history and literature. 

Somewhat later, Sr. Mariano Baptista, one of the greatest of 
Bolivian presidents, whose fame as an orator was widespread, 
summoned Dr. Jaimes Freyre to be his private secretary, and it 
was during this period of residence in La Paz that he married Dofia 
Felicidad Soruco, a charming member of La Paz society, whose 
culture and talents have contributed in no small degree to her 
husband’s brilliant literary and diplomatic career. 

The latter began with his appointment as secretary of legation 
in Argentina, followed by a similar post in Brazil. At the outbreak 
of the revolution of 1898, being then chargé d'affaires in the latter 
Republic, he returned to Argentina to take up the profession of 
journalist. 

The Argentine Government, however, prevailed upon him to 
accept the chairs of public law, literature, and history in the Univer- 
sity of Tucuman where he achieved the reputation, according to the 
Ministry of Instruction, of being the best educator in the Republic. 
Devoted to his literary tasks as well as to teaching, Dr. Jaimes 
Freyre was instrumental, in company with the most eminent poets 
and authors of Latin America, such as Rubén Dario and Leopoldo 
Lugones, in starting the famous “decadent revolution” in Castilian 
literature. His two poetical works, Castalia Bdrbara and Los 
Suenos son Vida, may be considered the gospel of the followers of 
this school. 

Faithful to his early love of historical studies, Dr. Jaimes Freyre 
decided to write the history of Tucuman. In search of data bearing 
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upon the subject he traveled far and wide, making use of the archives 
of Spain, Italy, France, England, and other Kuropean countries, in 
addition to those of almost all the nations of South America. Six 
volumes of this monumental work have already been published. 

Sr. Julio Cejador y Frauca, that eminent and unsparing Spanish 
critic, refers to Dr. Jaimes Freyre as follows: 

Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, Bolivian, professor in Tucuman, Argentina, isa scholarly his- 
torian who possesses a lyric gift marked by refinement and depth of feeling, although 
somewhat unduly influenced by modernism. He has produced poetical work of a 
romantic character, sonorous and colorful, and of an excellent limpidity and gaiety. 
His modernism is evident chiefly in his use of free verse, although this is marked by 
rhythm and a certain smoothness comparable to that of Rubén Dario. His later 
poems, which still preserve this flexible and musical rhythm, are more simple and 
robust in form. His greatest claim to fame is, however, his new metrical theory of 
Castilian versification, the only truly scientific one known. (Historia de la Lengua 
y Literature Castellana, Volume XI, page 73.) 


Statements such as these from the pen of Cejador y Frauca need no 
commentary. 

The Bolivian people, desirous after the July revolution of enhancing 
the prestige of its new Government, called for the cooperation of its 
most distinguished sons, among them Dr. Jaimes Freyre, who 
thereupon returned to his country amid general acclamation, without 
distinction of party. Elected a member of the Convention, he 
cooperated ardently with the new Government, the portfolios of 
public instruction and foreign relations being entrusted to him. 
Later, he was sent on a special mission to the Governments of Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay, where he was the recipient of the most 
cordial attentions. 

When the Bolivian Government decided to take up with Chile the 
revision of the treaty of 1904, which deprived Bolivia of its only sea 
coast, it was Dr. Jaimes Freyre who was chosen to undertake the 
delicate mission, in which it is unnecessary to say he displayed the 
greatest diplomatic skill. Upon the conclusion of this mission he 
was appointed envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
Bolivia in Washington, where he presented his credentials on October 
8, 1923. 

68522—23—Bull. 6 
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EADERS of the BuLLETIN and, indeed, every one interested 
in the development and progress of Pan Americanism— 
particularly those who attentively followed the achieve- 
ments of the Fifth International Conference of American 

States—will be interested in the promulgation of the following 
decree recently signed by President Alessandri of Chile: 


Ministry oF ForerGN AFFAIRS, 
Santiago, Chile, July 27, 1923. 
No. 745. 

In conformity with the provisions of Article IV of the resolutions concerning the 
Pan American Union, approved by the Fifth International Conference of American 
States, I hereby decree: 

1. There shall be organized a Pan American Commission which shall sit in the 
offices of the Ministry of Foreign Relations, under the presidency of the minister of 
that department, and which shall have the following members: (a) Ex-delegates of 
Chile to the Pan American conferences residing in Santiago; (b) presidents of the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, who shall be 
invited to become members; (c) two members of each of the aforesaid committees, 
elected by the same; (d) Dr. Ricardo Montaner Bello, professor of international 
law; (e) Sres. Luis Izquierdo and Victor V. Robles; membership in the Pan American 
Commission being ad honorem. 

2. The powers and duties of the Pan American Commission are: (a) To cooperate 
in obtaining the ratification of treaties and conventions, and the observance of resolu- 
tions, passed by Pan American conferences; (b) to supply to the Pan American Union 
prompt and complete information, when such is necessary for the prosecution of its 
labors; (c) to present, on its own initiative, such projects as it may consider fitting 
for the purposes of the Union, and to fulfill such functions as, in accordance with these 
ends, may be conferred upon it by the Government; (d) to propose to the Government 
in due season the ideas or subjects which it may be useful to submit to the considera- 
tion of future conferences, in order that they may be taken into consideration at the 
time of drawing up the respective program. 

3. In order to facilitate the labor and studies which the Pan American Commission 
will have in charge, the Minister of Foreign Affairs will, in accord with the commission, 
effect the following: 

Formation of a special file of all communications and publications relative to Pan 
American conferences. 

Organization of a Pan American library by collecting books, pamphlets, reviews, 
etc., which concern or interest the various countries of the American continent and 
which may be of use in the studies, labors, and reports of the commission. 

The exchange of publications with the American Republics in conformity with the 
respective treaties of exchange and the preparation of other similar agreements with 
countries with which such agreements have not been made. 
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The commission may request from any public offices or officials the information 
which it deems pertinent, and may also invite such officials directly to its sessions when 
such action appears desirable. 

The foregoing shall be registered, communicated, and published. 

ALESSANDRI. 
Emiio Betio C. 


The ex-delegates of Chile to the Pan American conferences residing 
in Santiago are the following: Sefior Luis Barros Borgofio, Senor 
Emilio Bello Codecido, Seftor Anselmo Hevia Riquelme, Sefior 
Antonio Huneeus, Sefior Alejandro del Rio, Sefior Manuel Rivas 
Vicuna, Sefior Alcibiades Roldan, Sefior Guillermo Subercaseaux, 
Sefior Luis Antonio Vergara, y Sefior Joaquin Walker Martinez. 


SANITARY CONFERENCE 


HABANA, CUBA, NOVEMBER 5 TO 15, 1924. 





“Sasa 


is 











N ACCORDANCE with the resolution adopted at the Sixth Inter- 
national Sanitary Conference, held in the city of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, from December 12 to 20, 1920, the date, November 5 
to 15, 1924, has been fixed for the assembling of the Seventh 

Pan American Sanitary Conference in the city of Habana, Cuba. 

The provisional program of the Conference follows: 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM. 


1. Consideration of the results of cooperative study and propaganda against tuber- 
culosis as an important factor in the struggle against this disease. (Resolution of the 
Sixth International Sanitary Conference.) 

2. Consideration of reports received from Governments situated in tropical America 
having cities located on elevated table-lands as to such detailed statistics as have been 
kept regarding pulmonary tuberculosis, bronchitis, pneumonia, and whooping cough, 
and the conclusions deduced therefrom. (Resolution of the Sixth International 
Sanitary Conference. ) 

3. Consideration as to whether exemption from duties or taxes is in effect as regards 
the importation or sale of specific products or remedies which in the judgment of 
competent authorities are considered efficacious in the control of syphilis as a means 
of cooperation in the prevention of that disease. (Resolution of the Sixth 
International Sanitary Conference. ) 

4. Consideration of the report of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau of Washing- 
ton as to the centralization therein of data contributory to a better understanding 
concerning malaria, its extent, the damage caused, and clinical, epidemiologic, and 
prophylactic measures for its control. (Resolution of the Sixth International Sanitary 
Conference. ) 

5. Consideration of such reports as may be received from the Governments of the 
countries of America in which malaria exists as to the results of experiments in the 
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use of calcium hydroxide in water or on land in destroying mosquito larvze, or prevent- 
ing their propagation. (Resolution of the Sixth International Sanitary Conference. ) 

6. Study, approval, and adoption in the form of a treaty of an International Mari- 
time Sanitary Code, prepared and submitted by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
in accordance with the instructions of the Fifth International Conference of American 
States. 

7. Consideration of reports from the Governments represented relative to resolution 
12 of the Sixth International Sanitary Conference concerning the compulsory notifica- 
tion of infectious and contagious diseases and the standardizing of sanitary statistics. 

8. Consideration of progress reports from the various Governments represented 
relative to the establishment and organization of Bureaus charged with the compilation 
of sanitary and vital statistics and their regular publication. (Resolution of the 
Sixth International Sanitary Conference.) 

9. Consideration of such studies as may be presented relative to tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, and leprosy, considered from a sanitary and social point of view. 
(Resolution of the Sixth International Sanitary Conference.) 

10. Consideration of problems relating to Industrial Hygiene and of such studies 
or reports as may be presented. (Resolution of the Sixth International Sanitary 
Conference.) 

11. Consideration of reports relative to results obtained from methods employed 
in the control of the fly and fly breeding. (Resolution of the Sixth International 
Sanitary Conference.) 

12. Consideration of results obtained and investigations made in the various coun- 
tries relative to intestinal worms and parasites, including the hookworm. (Resolution 
of the Sixth International Sanitary Conference.) 

13. Consideration of investigations made and methods in use relative to the discovery 
of germ carriers and the precautionary measures observed to render them unable to 
transmit infection. (Resolution of the Sixth International Sanitary Conference.) 

14., Consideration and study of a model law with respect to the production and 
manufacture of foods and drugs, with a view to its enactment by the various Govern- 
ments for the purpose of establishing uniform standards and guarantees. (Fifth 
International Conference of American States.) 

15. Consideration of the following propositions referred to the Seventh Pan American 
Sanitary Conference by the Fifth International Conference of American States: 


1. A vessel should be considered infected if the presence of infected rats is proved, 
even though no human cases of plague may have been produced during the voyage. 

2. The rehabilitation of any locality infected with plague shall become effective 
only after the lapse of thirty days following the verification of the presence of infected 
rats and after the application of the most rigorous measures of disinfection. 

3. Vessels carrying persons sick with or dead of yellow fever shall not be considered 
as infected. 

4. The period of sanitary precautions in case of yellow fever shall be thirteen days. 

5. On vessels proceeding from ports that are infected with cholera or yellow fever 
a systematic bacteriological examination should be made of the passengers and crew. 

6. The presence of sanitary inspectors shall be obligatory on vessels sailing from 
American ports. 

7. Typhus exanthematicus shall be included among those diseases that are 
compulsorily notifiable. 

8. A subcommittee on hygiene should be established in one of the South American 
capitals to study sanitary questions of common interest in the different countries; 
said committee should consist of hygienists of each country, and their decisions 
should be submitted, prior to being approved, for the consideration of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau of Washington. 
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HE second ordinary meeting of the committee of the Inter- 
national Association for the Promotion of Child Welfare 
was held at Geneva from July 28 to 30, 1923. The Govern- 
ments of Belgium, France, Japan, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, 

and Switzerland were represented and also the International Labor 
Office, the League of Nations, the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee, the League of Red Cross Societies, and the Save the Children 
Fund International Union... . 

The request of the association to be placed under the auspices of 
the League of Nations in accordance with article 24 of the Covenant 
had not yet been dealt with by the council of the league, but would 
be considered at an early session, and it was hoped that the result 
would be favorable. In the meantime, with a view to facilitating 
these negotiations and the affiliation of other States, the committee 
had modified its rules, so that now only the Government delegates 
are entitled to vote on questions which impose obligations on the 
States. The association had carried out its work of collecting 
material and had accumulated and distributed information on the 
protection of child life, the civil status of children, the rights of 
parents and guardians, public and private intervention in the matter 
of child protection, assistance for large families, child health, intel- 
lectual and technical training, and child morality. During the 
year 1922-23 the International Record of Child Welfare Work gave 
information on 45 child protection congresses held during the year. 

The committee passed the 1924 budget and approved the accounts 
for 1922. The proposal of the Swiss section that all States members 
of the League of Nations or the International Labor Organization 
should be invited to belong to the association was postponed until 
next year. 

The legal section of the committee examined and drew up the 
basis of a convention for the repatriation of delinquent or deserted 
children as between noncontiguous countries, as follows: 


ARTICLE 1.—In case it is proved that a minor of foreign nationality who is without 
means of protection or subsistence, or a minor who has been withdrawn from the 





1 With the exception of text of resolutions and draft conventions, which were supplied by the courtesy 
of the International Association of Child Welfare, this article is quoted from an article in Jndustrial 
and Labor Information, Geneva, August 10, 1923. 
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authority of either his parents or guardian in virtue of a decision given by the qualified 
authorities of his own country, is on the territory of one of the States adhering to 
the convention, such State shall apply to the country of which the said minor is a 
native in order that he may be repatriated. 

ArtIcLE 2.—Should a minor, who in virtue of a decision duly given by the 
legally qualified authorities of his country has been withdrawn from the authority of 
his parents or guardians, have managed to escape from his country, such minor shall 
be sent back, at the request of the legally qualified authorities of his country, by the 
authorities of the country in which he has taken refuge, in conformity with the general 
principles laid down in the present convention. 

Article 3—In every case, the return and the placement of the minor shall be 
carried out in virtue of a decision duly given by the respective authorities of the 
State of which the minor is a native, after his nationality has been proved. 

ArtTIcLE 4.—The administrative or judiciary authorities of the contracting States 
can exceptionally, in urgent cases, which shall be noted in special agreements, corre- 
spond directly with regard to all matters dealing with the repatriation of deserted 
or delinquent minors. 

ARTICLE 5.—Each of the contracting States is bound to fix the place or places on 
the frontier at which the repatriated minor may be handed over. 

Each of the States shall acquaint the International Association for the Promotion 
of Child Welfare at Brussels with the names of these places on the frontier; the asso- 
ciation shall in its turn inform the other contracting States of the same. 

ARTICLE 6.—The State on whose territory the minor happens to be shall provide 
him with such means and protection as may be necessary to enable him to reach the 
frontier. 

The reimbursement of the expenses connected therewith, such as cost of journey, 
maintenance, of being accompanied, and of medical treatment if necessary, can not 
be claimed either from the treasury of the State, or from that of any commune or 
from any other public funds of the State of which the minor is a native. 

ARTICLE 7.—Should the minor or any persons who are bound in his stead to pro- 
vide for him be able to meet the costs enumerated in the preceding paragraph, the 
right to claim such sums is duly reserved, and the States which have signed the 
present convention undertake mutually to help each other therein, in order to 
facilitate repayment of such outlay to the State which has carried out the repatriation. 

ARTICLE 8.-—Each of the contracting States shall make the same reduction as regards 
railway or other traveling rates as it makes in such cases for its own citizens. 

ARTICLE 9.—The present convention shall indisputably be held to apply to the 
mother country of the contracting States. 

Should any of these States be desirous of extending the application of the clauses 
to its colonies, possessions, or protectorates, such State shall, through diplomatic 
channels, inform the Government of its intention, which shall give notice of the 
same to the other contracting States. 

ARTICLE 10.—The present convention shall be ratified within as short a time as 
possible, and the acts of ratification of the said convention shall be deposited amongst 
the archives of the Government....... The convention shall come into operation as 
regards each signatory State one month from the date on which the acts of ratification 
shall have been deposited. 

ARTICLE 11.—The States which have not signed the present convention shall be 
permitted to adhere to it, should they request to do so, and should such request be 
conveyed through diplomatic channels to the Government...... which, for its part, 
shall give notice of the same to the other States signatory to the convention. 

This adhesion shall become effective, as regards the States which shall have given 
notice of their adhesion thereto, should no objection to the same be raised by the 
other contracting States within the course of one year from the aforesaid notification. 
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ArticLe 12.—Should one of the contracting States wish to denounce the present 
convention, it shall express its intention thereof to the Government. ... .- six months 
previous to the date on which it shall cease to be bound by the convention. The 
Government. ...-. shall give notice of the contracting State which has denounced 
the convention to the other contracting States. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly authorized for that purpose, have signed 
the present convention to which they have affixed their seals. 

Signed and sealed at...... thies e225 being the original text which is to be deposited 
among the archives of the Government, ....-.. copies of which, certified as being in 
conformity with the original, shall be sent through diplomatic channels to each of 
the contracting parties. 


The conference instructed the secretariat of the association to act 
as intermediary between the various associations in their fight against 
the demoralising influence of the cmema. Finally a resolution was 
adopted, to be addressed to the League of Nations, urging that action 
against immoral publications should not be limited to obscene publi- 
cations, but should be extended to all publications likely to injure 
juvenile morality. The examination of the position of children in 
the colonies and the protection of blind and deaf and dumb children 
was postponed until next year. 

In the medical section three questions were dealt with: Infant 
centres, créches, and school doctors. A resolution on each of the 
following questions was carried at a full session of the meeting: 


REGULATED INFANT-REARING CENTERS. 


Experience having proved that it is difficult to supervise infants placed out at 
nurse and scattered amongst different villages, the hygienic section of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Child Welfare recommends that these infants 
be brought together in so-called infant centers, directed by a fully qualified medical 
officer, assisted by an infantile hygiene visitor. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CRECHES (DAY NURSERIES). 


All créches should be placed under the direction of a medical man. 
The following departments should be entirely separate: 

(a) A room for cradles. 

(6) A room for changing linen. 

(c) A room for disinfection. 

(d) Some isolation cubicles at the entrance. 
The créches should be open to the pupils of puericulture schools. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


The protection of the school child must be carried out by means of a close collabora- 
tion between the school doctor, the school nurse, and teacher. 

The school-teacher should have such knowledge of the rules of hygiene as enables 
him to interest himself in the health of the pupils confided to his care. 

The medical examination of children should lead to good results. With this object 
it is considered advisable that each child undergo a yearly examination, that the 
result of this examination be kept, and that active measures shall follow the inspection. 
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From a prophylactic point of view, the association calls the attention of the public 
authorities to the importance of: 
(a) A medical examination for all school-teachers. 
(b) Dental hygiene and care. 
The committee paid a visit to the International Labor Office. 
They were received by the director, Mr. Albert Thomas, who empha- 
sized the importance of collaboration between the two institutions 
and the support that the International Association for Child Pro- 
tection might give to the International Labor Office by encouraging 
the ratification of the international conventions adopted at the 
Washington, Genoa, and Geneva conferences. Mr. Carton de Wiart, 
former Prime Minister of Belgium and president of the association, 
assured the director that the association was devoting its efforts to 
this work. 
The next meeting of the committee will be held at Paris in July, 
1924. 
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OO late for insertion in the last number of the BULLETIN, 
the cable brought the news of the unexpected death of the 
eminent Argentine statesman and publicist, Dr. Estanislao 
Zeballos. The sad event occurred in Liverpool on October 

3, 1923, when the distinguished jurisconsult, who had just left the 
meeting of the American Bar Association in Minneapolis, was on his 
way to the convention of the International Law Association in 
London, of which he was a member and president. 

From the announcement of his death in Caras y Caretas, of Buenos 
Aires, the following paragraphs of appreciation are taken: 


In order to serve his country, Doctor Zeballos died in a foreign land. Barely 
recovered from an illness which brought him to death’s door, he did not hesitate to 
make the long journey to the United States in order there to express in an assembly of 
experienced jurists and internationalists Argentine ideals and aspirations as he under- 
stood them—that is to say, as the immense majority of his compatriots understand 
them; and just when, in Liverpool, he was about to make arrangements for his return 
the disease which for some time had been undermining his health laid him low. He 
did not have the supreme felicity of closing his eyes in his beloved Argentina for the 
sleep of eternity, and this circumstance renders even more poignant the grief caused 
in Argentina by the tidings of his death, where he was everywhere known, and because 
known, everywhere respected and appreciated. 

From his earliest years Doctor Zeballos was inspired by a noble anxiety to serve 
his country, and during a full half century of crowded years he served it tirelessly 
and well, whether at his journalist’s desk or as Minister of Foreign Relations, as an 
Argentine advocate and jurist before the arbitral courts, or as editor and director of 
La Prensa, that most exalted post of honor in the national press with which he was 
intimately connected from his earliest essays in the field of journalism. 

It would be useless here to attempt to indicate the full significance of Doctor Zebal- 
los’ life—to point out all that it has meant during the last 50 years in Argentine 
diplomacy, in the Argentine press, and in the Argentine bar. Possessed of a faculty 
for work commensurate only with his great and fruitful talent, he never knew what 
it was to be idle, or even to rest, his desire being as he one day expressed it, to die in 
harness, as in effect he has. Young in spirit to the last, to him nothing that was 
human was strange or alien; but high above everything, in every circumstance of 
time and place, was his country, Argentina, and for her the sum total of happiness, 
of grandeur and of glory seemed all too small. 

Doctor Zeballos was one of the last of a generation which gave so many illustrious 
servants to the Republic. And so his death beyond the seas, far distant from his 
native land, but closely enshrined in the hearts of his fellow citizens, becomes a 
national grief, a national mourning. 
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Upon receiving news of the demise of Dr. Zeballos, Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union, expressed himself in 
the following words: 


The death of Zeballos is a loss to the continent. His distinguished services as a 
jurist, statesman, and educator were known and highly valued in all the Republics 
of the continent. He dies a martyr to a lofty sense of duty. He came to the United 
States to give a course of lectures in spite of the judgment of five physicians who 
attended him in his home in Buenos Aires. When I saw him in Argentina last May, 
I remember that he said to me: “‘I feel that I have a message for the people of the 
United States, and I am determined to present it to them, no matter what the 
consequences may be.”’ 

The people of the United States unite with the Argentine Nation in mourning the 
loss of one of its most distinguished sons. 


Readers of the BULLETIN may be interested in the following brief 
account! of the life of this illustrious Argentine: 


Estanislao Severo Zeballos was born on the twenty-seventh of July, 1854, in the 
town of Rosario. He came of distinguished lineage, his father being Lt. Col. Estan- 
islao Zeballos who served for a time as provincial governor of Santa Fe, and who was 
descended from a noble Spanish family, as was also his mother, Felisa Juarez. 

He began his education in the School of Arts and Crafts in Rosario, but in 1866 
removed to Buenos Aires to study in the Colegio Nacional and the university, entering 
the latter in 1870, where he obtained his degree in 1874. He married Maria Josefa 
Costa de Arguibel, a great-granddaughter of the revolutionary leader Don Felipe de 
Arguibel, and leaves one son, Estanislao Maria Zeballos. 

Doctor Zeballos won high distinction not only as a jurist and diplomat, but also as 
editor, writer, teacher, and legislator. 

His journalistic career began in 1866, when he was still a school boy, as editor of the 
college paper El Colegial which ran a brief course, and ever since he has been a constant 
force in the press of Argentina. He was the editor successively of El Mensajero of 
Rosario and La Prensa of Buenos Aires, and has founded and directed a number of 
magazines and reviews, including the Anales Cientificos Argentinos (1874); Anales 
de la Sociedad Cientifica Argentina (1872-1909); Boletin del Instituto Geogrdafico Argen- 
tino (1879-1909); Bulletin Argentin de Droit International Privé (1903-1909); Revista 
de Derecho, Historia y Letras (1898-1920). 

Very early began his career as teacher, as he was appointed professor in the Colegio 
Nacional in 1874, the year of his graduation, continuing to teach throughout the 
greater part of his life. In 1881 he was made professor of international law in the 
National Military School, and in 1892 he was appointed substitute professor of inter- 
national law in the university, a post which he-retained until 1920. Meanwhile he 
served for eleven years as president of the board of education for the fifth and seventh 
districts of Buenos Aires; as member of the upper council of the university; as presi- 
dent of the council of secondary, normal, and special education, and dean of the 
faculty of law and social science in the university, 1918-19. 

Parallel with these labors as editor and educator has run his distinguished course as 
a public man. In 1880, he was elected deputy in the National Congress, reelected in 
1884 and 1888, and later elected for another term in 1912, serving also as President of 
the Chamber; in 1889 he was appointed Minister of Foreign Relations; in 1890 he 
was made Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs; in 1891, appointed for the second 
time Minister of Foreign Relations; in 1893 he was sent as ambassador to Washington, 
where he remained two years; in 1906 he was once more called to the post of Minister 
of Foreign Relations, in which during his various periods of service he brought to a 





1 From Argentines of To-day. Buenos Aires, 1920. By the Hispanic Society of America. 





Courtesy of Dr. H. A. Garfield. 
ESTANISLAO S. ZEBALLOS. 


Eminent Argentine statesman and publicist, who died in Liverpool, England, October 3, 1928. 
(A photograph taken at the Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass., August, 1923.) 
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successful issue important treaty negotiations, especially the ‘‘most favored nation” 
clause in the treaty with France (1902); in 1910 he was selected as a member of The 
Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

In addition to these public and long-sustained activities, he won a well-deserved 
place among geographers, especially for his work during the decade 1878-1888. From 
this period dates the foundation of the Sociedad Cientifica Argentina and its Anales, 
and his publications on the geography and boundaries of Argentina: La Conquista de 
quince mil leqguas, Descripcién amena de la Republica Argentina, and El Avance de la 
Frontera a los Andes. 

In recognition of his brilliant and distinguished attainments in various fields, 
Doctor Zeballos has been elected to many learned, social, and scientific societies, in- 
cluding the Royal Academies of Law, Literature, and History of Madrid, the Inter- 
national Law Association, the Society of International Law of Washington, the 
Society of Comparative Legislation of Belgium, the Historical and Geographical 
Institute of Rio de Janeiro, the Press Club of Buenos Aires, the Argentine Geographical 
Institute, the Progreso Club of Buenos Aires, and last, but by no means least, the 
Hispanic Society of America. 

His accomplishments as a diplomat have brought him honors and decorations from 
many countries; the Congress of Peru voted him, in 1919, a gold medal, and he has 
received similar honors from Bolivia, Paraguay, and Brazil; he holds the Medal of the 
Liberator of Venezuela, the Academic Palms of France, the Grand Cross of the Crown 
of Italy, the Grand Cross of Gregory VII from the Holy See, the Order of Christ of 
Portugal, the Order of the Crown of Prussia, and the Red Eagle of Germany. 

The list of Dr. Zeballos’ published works is a long one. Among the more impor- 
tant are: Apuntes sobre Quiebras, Proyecto de Codigos y Procedimientos en Materia 
Civil para los Tribunales Nacionales de la Capital (in collaboration with Dr. A. Alcorta), 
La Dinastia de los Piedra; Painé y la Dinastia de los Zorros; Reimu y la Dinastia de los 
Pinares (three historical novels), Alegato de la Republica Argentina sobre la cuestion 
de limites con el Brasil en el territorio de Misiones, Apuntaciones para la bibliografia 
argentina, 12 vols., El escudo y los colores nacionales, Le crédit et le régime hypothécaire 
de la République Argentine et dans le Nouveau Monde, La nationalité au point de vue 
de la législation comparée et du droit humain, 5 vols., El derecho privado humano y la 
legislacién de emergencia, and Cuestiones y legislacién del trabajo. 


Among his last public acts were his participation in the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown, Mass., in August, 1923, and later, in 
September, in the meeting of the American Bar Association in 
Minneapolis, in both of which he delivered notable addresses. 
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By Motses Posters TRONCOSO, 


Professor of Social Economy in the University of Chile, and Director of the Labor 
Bureau of Chile. 


OT the least interesting of the many interesting results of the 

Fifth Pan American Conference held recently in Santiago, 

Chile, was the unqualified approval of the recommenda- 

tions of one of its most distinguished delegates, Dr. Manuel 

Rivas Vicufia, with respect to the inclusion on the agenda of future 

conferences of questions relative to labor legislation, more particu- 

larly those referring to the contracting of labor, the labor of women 

and children, the housing of workmen, workingmen’s insurance, the 

establishment of inspection and _ statistical bureaus, and social 
museums. 

The social-economic problem exists to a greater or less degree in 
each of the American Republics according to its respective industrial 
importance. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that legislators 
and the leaders of public thought in those countries have for a number 
of years been devoting their best thought to the evolution of social 
welfare and social-industrial plans looking toward the solution of 
these problems. Among these countries Uruguay is undoubtedly in 
the vanguard. Indeed the brilliant qualities of the youthful intel- 
lectuals of this country have caused it to be known, and justly 
so, as “the laboratory of the social-economic systems of America.’’ 
It will be interesting therefore to review briefly the labor legislation 
of Uruguay, since this constitutes one of the most valuable and 
significant exponents of the very notable progress made during 
recent years by this Republic. 

The first labor act in Uruguay was that of June, 1914, which seeks 
by every possible means, technical and otherwise, to safeguard labor 
in various industries, both government and private, against accidents. 
Two supplementary acts in 1915 extended the fundamental pro- 
visions of the initial act to quarry and railroad employees and, by a 
special decree in 1918, the hygienic and safety conditions of the 
mining industry were regulated. In 1920 an act was passed 
specifying what measures were obligatory for the prevention of 





1 Translated from El Mercurio, Santiago, Chile, May 3, 1923. 
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accidents among maritime workers and. similarly, the act of 1921 
provided for the safeguarding of factory workers. 

But Uruguayan legislators have not limited their activities to the 
prevention, so far as humanly possible, of accidents, but have, in 
addition, introduced special legislation providing for the indemni- 
fication of the victims for injuries received in preventable accidents. 
Witness the Indemnization Act of 1920, the provisions of which 
are more ample than those of our own Chilean law, inasmuch as they 
apply to all workers regardless of number or the kind of work, 
indeed, they extend even to domestic workers, while the amount of 
indemnification provided is more liberal than is the case in many 
other governments, including the Chilean. 

It should be noted, moreover, that Uruguay was one of the first 
countries to adopt the legal working day of eight hours, anticipating 
by four years the similar action taken by the United States in the 
first International Labor Conference held in Washington in 1919. 
It is worthy of note that the Uruguayan Act of 1915, establishing the 
eight-hour day, applies not only to the industrial workers but, in 
addition, to commercial, railway, tramway, bank, and hotel clerks, 
to coachmen and truck drivers, to street sellers, court and other 
legal employees, cinema and theater employees, messengers, and 
many others, through a list too lengthy to be completed here. Numer- 
ous supplementary regulations and ccdes have established the 
manner of applying this law in the diverse activities and industries 
included therein. 

Night work has been the object of a special legislative act, that 
of March 1918, which prohibits it entirely in bakeries, spaghetti, 
macaroni, and candy factories. This law is one of the most complete 
and interesting ever legislated and it places Uruguay at the head of 
American countries in the matter of labor legislation. 

The act of July, 1918, made obligatory the furnishing of seats in 
all business establishments, shops and factories for the use of their 
respective workers. 

Among the social welfare legislative measures adopted in Uruguay 
is that of February, 1919, which provides for old-age pensions, and 
which, in conjunction with the corresponding English law, is the 
most advanced legislation of its kind in the world. Briefly, this law 
applies to all workmen of 60 years of age, and requires no previous 
outlay on the part of the worker himself. It was this law which 
gave rise to the establishment of the Government insurance bank, 
empowered to provide for and pay the resulting pensions. 

Uruguay, moreover, in accordance with the act of October, 1919, 
has provided for the pensioning of the employees of the public 
services—that is, civil servants of all classes, a law which is admin- 
istered by the Bank of Retirement and Pension Funds, so admirably 
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organized that it might be taken as a model of its class. The weekly 
holiday (descanso semanal) became obligatory under the act of 
November, 1920, and its scope is so ample that it also applies to 
domestic servants. 

Finally, to crown and complete this generously ample record of 
social legislation there came into being the National Department of 
Labor, whose principal functions are the inspection and regulation 
of the social legislation already achieved, and these functions are 
ample enough and at the same time concrete enough to permit of 
the most adequate and effective research and control. This depart- 
ment includes special sections devoted to labor accidents and women 
and children. ; 

In conclusion it should be noted that Uruguay was one of the 
first countries to ratify the International Labor Conventions sub- 
scribed to in the Washington, Genoa, and Geneva conferences, 
respectively. 
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HE Argentine Department of Agriculture will organize an 
International Dairy and Refrigerating Machinery Exhibition 
to be held in Buenos Aires on May 5, 1924. The exhibit 
will comprise four divisions, viz: 


Division I. Machinery and implements related with the dairy 
industry and general management of milk. 

Division II. Feeding stuffs for dairy cattle, implements, and 
devices for preparing and preserving the same. 

Division III. Machinery, implements for cold storage, and general 
refrigerating methods. 

Division IV. Literature, pamphlets, plans, designs, estimates, and 
general publications related with the foregoing divisions. 


Space shall be free of charge to exhibitors, the fixtures or equipment 
for each individual display being at the exhibitor’s expense. 

Application for space must be addressed to the Comité de la 
Exposicién Internacional de Maquinaria de Lecheria y Refrigeracién, 
Ministerio de Agricultura: Paseo Colén 974, Buenos Aires. 
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All machinery, implements, and general merchandise coming from 
abroad for exhibition in the exposition will be free from any customs 
duties or fees. 

Notice and full particulars on prizes and mentions to be awarded 
in each and every line of exhibit will be given in due time. 


DIVISION I. 
DAIRY INDUSTRY MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


Section First.—Milking, cleansing, preserving, shipping, and delivery of milk. 

Class 1.—Milking devices, equipment, and buildings. 

Class 2.—Buckets, pails, scoops, strainers, milker’s clothing. 

Class 3.—Coolers, testers, samplers, scales for milk and cream. 

Class 4.—Instruments and devices for milk testing. 

Class 5. Implements and sundries for protecting and preserving milk: Strainers, 
centrifugal testers, heaters, coolers, pasteurizers, homogenizers, etc. 

Class 6.—Filling devices, containers: Jars, tins, bottles, etc., for shipping, 
marketing, and general delivery of milk. 

Class 7.—Building features and equipment in the management of milk to be 
retailed. 


Section Second.—Cream separation. 


Class 1.—Hand separators. 

Class 2.—Mechanical separators. 

Class 3.—Cream testers. 

Class 4.—Cream coolers. 

Class 5.—Cream containers. 

Class 6.—Creameries, buildings, and fixtures. 


Section Third.—Butter and machinery manufacturing devices. 


Class 1.—Cream elevators and vat tanks. 

Class 2.—Cream pasteurizers. 

Class 3.—Cream ripeners. 
Class 4.—Devices for preparing lactic fermentation. 
Class 5.—Churns. 

Class 6.—Butter workers. y 

Class 7.—Butter printers and cutters. 

Class 8.—Butter packing. 

Class 9.—Butter factory plans. 


Section Fourth.—Cheese making devices and equipments. 
Class 1.—Curdling vats, vessels and curd-cookers. 
Class 2.—Coagulating devices and cooking of curds. 
Class 3.—Cheese molds. 
Class 4.—Cheese presses. 
Class 5.—Ventilation and moisture devices for cheese storage. 
Class 6.—Cheese factory plans. 
Class 7.—Rennets. 
Class 8.—Coloring material. 


Section Fifth—Implements and devices for the manufacturing of powdered and 
condensed milk. 
Class 1.—Condensed milk devices and equipment. 
Class 2.—Condensed milk canning material. 
Class 3.—Methods for manufacturing powdered milk. 
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THE DAIRY INDUSTRY OF ARGENTINA. 


Interior of one of the larger dairy establishments of the Argentine capital. The two upper illustrations 
show the filling and capping of the bottles, and the lower, packing cheese. 
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Section Sixth.—Casein manufacturing and related devices. 


Class 1.—Equipment for small dairies. 

Class 2.—Equipment for larger dairies. 

Class 3.—Casein dryers. 

Class 4.—Implements for the manufacture of casein by-products. 
Class 5.—Machinery for casein manufactured goods. 


Section Seventh.—Ice creams. 
Ice cream manufacturing machinery, equipment, material, formulae,methods, etc. 


DIVISION II. 


FEEDING STUFFS FOR DAIRY CATTLE, IMPLEMENTS, DEVICES, AND GENERAL 
DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING AND PRESERVING THE SAME. 


Section First.—Feeding stuffs and feeding rations for dairy cattle. 


Class 1.—Natural and prepared fodder. 
Class 2.—Ensilage and other methods of preserving food material. 


Section Second.—Machines for preparing feeding stuffs. 


Class 1.—Choppers of all descriptions. 

Class 2.—Hay crushers for ensilage. 

Class 3.—Grain crushers and grinders. 

Class 4.—General devices for preparing fodder. 


DIVISION Ill. 


REFRIGERATING MACHINERY OUTFITS AND COLD-STORAGE METHODS. 


Section First.—Cold-storage applied to the dairy industry. 


Class 1.—Cold-storage buildings for consumer’s milk supply. 
Class 2.—Cold-storage buildings for creameries. 

Class 3.—Buildings for the cold storage of cheese. 

Class 4.—Cold-storage trucks and wagons. 


Section Second.—Cold-storage industry applied to dairy farming. 


Class 1.—Small ice-making outfits. 
Class 2.—Small cold-storage outfits. 
Class 3.—Cold-storage trucks and wagons. 


Section Third.—Cold-storage applied to other agricultural industries. 
Class 1.—Beef-packing industry. 
Class 2.—Enology: The science of wine making and related industries. 
Class 3.—Devices and general methods of economical cooling. 


DIVISION IV. 


LITERATURE, PAMPHLETS, PLANS, SKETCHES, DESIGNS, AND ESTIMATES. 


Section First.—On dairy industry. Section Second.—On feeding stuffs. 
Class 1.—Domestic. Class 1.—Domestic. 
Class 2.—Foreign. Class 2.—Foreign. 


Section Third.—On refrigerating industry. 


Class 1.—Domestic. 
Class 2.—Foreign. 
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By WiwiiaM G. Carey. 


HE project for a great national museum for Guatemala is 

about to become a reality. 
It will be recalled by readers of the BULLETIN that one of 
the important resolutions adopted at the Fifth Pan American 
Conference held last March in Santiago, Chile, provided for the 
preservation of archeological remains and all other data capable 
of furnishing material for the history of the nations of America, and 
especially of the primitive peoples. Therefore the action of Guate- 
mala in establishing a national museum and undertaking, through 
Dr. William Gates, its director, and Dr. Thomas Talbot Waterman, 
assistant director, the excavation of a buried city is of the greatest 
Pan American interest. The following account, by Mr. William G. 
Carey, published in Guatemala Tidings, gives a brief outline of the 

activities now under way: 

Speaking of the successful termination of plans and ideas for the 
establishment of a national museum such as will ultimately be 
mentioned favorably among the greatest museums of the world, 
Professor Gates said: 

“When the proposition was first advanced to establish a national 
museum for Guatemala, wherein could be safely guarded her rich 
archeological treasures, not only for the benefit of the people of 
to-day but for posterity, the Government promised us every aid 
and support. I want to say that not even in one single detail 
has the Government of President José Maria Orellana deviated from 
its pledges. Every promise has been kept; every possible aid 
rendered. And the result—well, Guatemala will have a national 
museum which will not only be of absorbing interest to all Guate- 
malans, but will eventually prove a Mecca for tourists as well. 
I can not give too much credit to the Government for what it has 
done to accomplish and make possible this worthy project for 
Guatemala.”’ 
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Professor Gates has brought with him a very fine and comprehen- 
sive collection for Guatemala’s museum, which was donated by the 
Field Museum, in Chicago. This is a South Sea Island exhibit, and 
includes utensils, weapons, and probably some wearing apparel. 

Another very fine collection has been shipped to the Guatemala 
museum, through Professor Gates, from the National Museum of 
Washington, D. C. These two collections alone, if acquired by 





THE TEMPLE OF MINERVA, GUATEMALA CITY. 


This edifice was erected in 1899 as a fitting monument to the holiday dedicated to Minerva, observed 
by the school children of the Republic. 


Guatemala in the usual way, would have required the expenditure of 
a vast amount of time and money. 

Plans have been drawn for a two-story structure to be built within 
the present Temple of Minerva,! which will thus provide ample space 
for exhibits from Guatemala and from other countries. When 
Doctor Waterman told me of this plan, I asked him: ‘“ Doesn’t it 











! Readers of the BULLETIN will recall that during the administration of President Estrada Cabrera— 
in the year 1899 to be exact—the beautiful ediflce known as the Temple of Minerva was erected as a fitting 
monument to the inauguration of the holiday dedicated to Minerva, to be observed thereafter by the public 
school children of the Republic. This temple is used also in connection with community festivals in 
general and, in particular, with those of an educational character. 
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seem almost a pity to change in any respect the classic beauty and 
simplicity of the Temple of Minerva, even to make possible a 
National Museum ?” 

He replied: “‘The structural beauty of the Temple of Minerva will 
be in no way impaired, but rather enhanced, by the additions we 
propose for the interior. Also, I wish to say,” he continued, “‘ that in 
no place in the world do I know of any spot so ideal for the site of a 
museum and so beautifully located as is the Temple of Minerva, in 
Guatemala City.” 

Warming to the subject, he added: “And since coming to Guate- 
mala I have beheld some of the most marvelous scenery I have seen 
in all my life. On my recent trip by motor cycle to Tecpan I saw 
panoramas and mountain vistas which for natural grandeur surpass 
even the far-famed ‘Garden of the Gods’ in the United States. I am 
firmly convinced that for natural scenery such as will appeal to 
tourists Guatemala is ahead of any other country in the world!” 

“That is taking in much territory,” I ventured to observe; but he 
stuck to his contention, and resumed: 

“The scenery of the Canadian Rockies is marvelous and truly 
inspiring; but in that majestic region the appeal of ancient ruins and 
buried cities is lacking; there is scenic grandeur alone. On the other 
hand, in Egypt there is the appeal of antiquity, but scenic splendor 
is lacking, and so on with countless other tourist-haunted regions I 
could mention. But in Guatemala * * * here you have the 
grandeur, majesty, and sublimity of towering mountains, the beauty 
of shimmering lakes and turquoise skies; and with all that you have 
the subtle lure and mystery of ancient ruins and buried cities. I 
repeat, that in my opinion no country in the world can compare with 
Guatemala in this respect. And with good automobile roads con- 
necting all parts of interest, so that the natural wonders could be 
seen safely and swiftly, this country would be a tourist paradise.” 

One of Mark Twain’s choicest sayings was this: ‘People are for- 
ever talking about the weather, but never seem to do anything 
about it.” That is how it has been in Guatemala about tourists—all 
talking about tourists, but no one doing anything about bringing 
them here—except that one man who, possessing great faith in 
his country and other requisites equally necessary, Mr. Salvador 
Herrera, has spent something like half a millon dollars to pro- 
vide a comfortable, safe, and modern hotel for tourists when they do 
come to this city. And it has remained, it seems to me, for Professor 
Gates to take the first decisive steps to bring tourists here. Not only 
has he made known the delights and thrills which will attract them, 
but also, and still more important, he has taken up the matter of 
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tourist travel to Guatemala, in general, with the officials of the 
United Fruit Company in Boston, with the result that, within a 
short time, Guatemala will probably become a part of the itiner- 
ary of the ships of that great line in making Caribbean cruises. 

Did you know that not many miles from this capital is a buried 
city—Tecpan—which it is thought was in a flourishing condition 
centuries before Columbus discovered America ? 

Under the Minister of Public Instruction, Mr. Cabrera, and the 
direction of Doctor Waterman, the work of excavating this ancient 
city will soon begin. What will be found? There is subtle mystery 
for you, and romance, and the lure which surely will draw the tourist, 
when once he hears about this place called Tecpan. 
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THE PORT OF RECIFE—FUEL OIL AVAILABLE. 












By WALTER DE Campos BIRNFELD.! 


T A POINT where the northern Brazilian coast line slightly 
deflates into the shape of a bay, about 8° 00’ 35’’ south and 
34° 51’ 0’ west by Greenwich, a chain of reefs already 
known to the first navigators who voyaged the southern 

seas, a danger that had cost the life of many a ship, was used as the 
foundation of a long breakwater to protect ships within. This huge, 
massive wall of stone and concrete blocks cast into the ocean over the 
reefs, with a varying width of 15 to 45 feet, a height of 20 feet above 
the sea level, and a length of nearly 2 miles, involving the mouth of 
the hydrographic net of the Capibaribe River, forms the artificial 
inclosure of the port of Pernambuco. 

Although the reefs no longer exist, having been either blasted or 
covered up by this protective mole, Pernambuco is still called 
“Recife” in Brazil on account of the old reefs, the Portuguese of 
which is “‘arrecife” or simply ‘recife.”’ 

On the center of the breakwater, a quaint, round-shaped, white- 
washed lighthouse lifts its lamp 50 feet high and, sweeping the scene, 
at night throws out the warning beams of red and white sought after 
by the pilot. Away over on the coast, close to the near-by city of 
Olinda, an abandoned old fortress in utter decay recalls the fierce 
struggles that raged of old between the Portuguese and the invading 
Dutch, giving the panorama of the port of Pernambuco a romantic 
touch of history. 

The water inside the breakwater is smooth and of a uniform depth, 
and there is room enough within the harbor for all maneuvers, 
although there are never less than 30 steamers in anchorage. 

Across the water in which the steamers lie are seen, on the shore 
side, the regular, cut-stone lines of a well-built quay. 


THE HARBOR. 


Although the harbor of Recife widens up toward the south, the 
section used for anchorage is commonly the middle narrower part 





1 Brazilian American, Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 1, 1923. 
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and the wider anteharbor. But steamers prefer these two sections 
probably, in the first instance, because they are much more improved, 
and, having been constantly dredged, have more depth than the 
larger, northern portion; secondly, and more certainly, because of the 
fact that the gateway of the harbor is at the north end of the 
breakwater, as also the completed tract of quay and the dock 
warehouses. 

Unfortunately a good chart of the inner harbor is lacking. It has 
been frequently noticed, for instance, that spots marked “depth 16 
feet” or “depth 18 feet” on the latest official chart are the regular 
anchorage of liners that draw over 20 feet, and that vessels of the 
type of the steamships Cortona and Cordillera, which can draw up to 23 





THE WATER FRONT AT PERNAMBUCO. 


feet, have lately had free access to the harbor and even berthed along- 
side the quay for fueling purposes, although in fact they were rather 
light when entering the harbor and were not drawing above 20 feet 
at the moment. 

Of course it was a daring feat on the part of the captains of these 
steamers to enter a harbor whose reputation unduly discouraged their 
enterprise; however, now that the thing is done and the real possi- 
bilities of the port of Pernambuco are known as to sheltering within 
the breakwater boats of deeper draft than have heretofore ventured 
inside, the action of masters of such ships may not seem too much 
of a pioneering feat. But they have actually discovered the new 
port of Pernambuco and, although their object was the mere purpose 
of finding a more convenient and easier way of replenishing their 
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fuel-oil tanks, they have incidentally rendered a real service to the 
shipping world in that they have demonstrated the practical advan- 
tages of Pernambuco as a boiler fuel-oil bunkering station. 

The harbor is now being dredged to admit steamers up to 30 feet 
of draft, so that passenger boats drawing 26 feet and upwards, which 
still have to anchor outside on the stream and sling passengers on 
board in a basket on account of the heavy swell, will soon be enabled 
to enter the harbor of Recife and berth alongside the quay whenever 
required. 

The channel at the entrance is wide and deep, easily practicable, and 
quite clear of banks and rock formations, as is the inner harbor; nev- 
ertheless steamers always take on a pilot to steer in and out, not 
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ONE OF THE HUGE DERRICKS USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PORT 
WORKS. 


only because they are accustomed to do so in every port, but because 
pilotage fee is compulsory for all steamers in Pernambuco. 

The first impression on entering the harbor is one of neatness and 
absolute cleanliness; the port of Pernambuco is well kept and well 
policed; it has been improved lately and there is always some sort of 
construction work in progress there. 

When making port, steamers are at once visited by the sea police, 
health authorities, and the customs in their respective launches. No 
steamer is allowed to enter or sail except by daylight, 1. e., from 5 a. m. 
to 5 p. m., although loading and unloading can be performed at night 
and on holidays, which very much expedites the ship’s voyage. 
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Very moderate port and dock dues are levied on every steamer 
calling at the port, and stevedoring can be had at a price that would 
cause a union strike in the United States or the United Kingdom. 
Moreover, while stevedoring naturally devolves upon the ship, 
landing of cargo is taken care of entirely by the dock administration, 
except when the consignee of goods prefers to employ his own men 
on this work, even though the docks possess better lifting facilities. 

In view of these apparently attractive conditions from a shipping 
point of view, also of the commercial advantages which ship owners 
and shippers will find in having their boats call at the port of Per- 
nambuco, the latter is considered to be a splendid bunkering station 
for boiler fuel oil, so that this port is now a regular port of call for many 
vessels which heretofore had never entered its waters. 


THE QUAYS AND DOCKS. 


Over the quay, running on bridges against the dock warehouses, are 
arow of 14 electric titans, made by Messrs. Stothert & Pitt (Litd.), of 
Bath, each lifting a weight of 14 tons at a time over a range of from 
50 to 100 feet. 

Back of the titans is a mile or so of fireproof warehouses, the dock 
warehouses, which are the trade depot of the sugar-empire, each 
approximately 200 yards long, numbered 1 to 8, encompassed alto- 
gether by a steel fencing. Such warehouses are located in the tract 
of quay already opened to ocean traffic and in full operation. 
At the center of the warehouses can be seen a many-storied modern 
structure, cast in one solid concrete block, of the peculiar gray color 
characteristic of flour mills, with its elevator and granaries. To the 
right of the dock warehouses extends a further mile of quay, already 
finished but not yet equipped with lifting apparatus and warehouses, 
where in the future warehouses will undoubtedly be built, for the port 
of Pernambuco is setting the pace to other South Atlantic ports in 
the development of its trade possibilities. Further to the right, 
across the mouth of the Capibaribe River, is a revolving bridge, 
which will be used for the railway line when cars-reach this side of 
the harbor. At the northern end of this bridge will be located the 
dry docks of Pernambuco. 

At the left of the warehouses, where the railroad station at present 
is, can be seen the wagons that come to the very border of the ocean 
to carry away to the interior of the country the goods unloaded. 
Further to the left is a narrow strip of sandy land, at the south end 
of the quay, where the water is deeper, on which appear the familiar 
huge cylindrical tanks, proving that steamers burning oil fuel can be 
bunkered in Pernambuco. 
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Two companies have bunkering depots of oil fuel in the port of 
Recife, or Pernambuco, which assures to all incoming ships a plentiful 
supply all the year round and, more important, a keen competition in 
bunkering service. 

These concerns keep on hand a total of, more or less, 30,000 tons of 
boiler fuel oil, and are equipped to serve the greatest number of 
steamers, which they have been doing so far very successfully. In 
addition to the provision of the regular grade of boiler fuel oil, these 
concerns also own large steam barges, fitted with steam pumps and 
boilers, for the purpose of supplying fuel oil in cases where the 
steamers do not berth alongside the quay. 





A PART OF THE NEW QUAY, PORT OF PERNAMBUCO. 


The steam barges, as well as the powerful pump plant at the tanks, 
have a capacity for pumping oil into ships at the rate of 100 to 180 
tons per hour, thus making the filling of the steamer’s tanks a matter 
of a few hours. 

_ This is an instance of commercial enterprise of the right sort. 

and when the geographical advantages of the port. of Pernambuco 
are considered, its proximity to Europe and the United States, its 
position half-way along the main roads of trade of the South Atlan- 
tic, it will be clearly understood what it means in the way of econ- 
omy to shipowners and in celerity for the ships to be able to bunker 
at Pernambuco on their way down and on the way back. 














By Mary EuizaBETH SPRINGER.! 


HE feminist movement in Cuba, as a more or less definite 
and concerted attempt on the part of the women of that 
nation to obtain some sort of recognition of their rights as 
citizens of the new Republic, may be said to have originated 

in the petition of that noted patriot, Emilia de Cérdoba, addressed 
in 1899 to General John Brooke, Military Governor of Cuba under 
the American occupation, to the end that Cuban women be admitted 
to public office. The decree granting this petition which immedi- 
ately followed was the first milestone on the Cuban women’s road to 
complete political independence. 

The next step may very well have been the result of Harvard’s 
hospitable invitation in 1900 to more than one thousand Cuban 
teachers—both men and women—to be the honored guests of that 
university at a very specially planned summer school session within its 
hospitable doors. It is perhaps not too much to say that the lectures 
attended, the excursions and visits to historic spots in and around 
Boston and Cambridge and, later, in New York and Washington, and 
the academic, social, and civic contacts then made by these repre- 
sentative Cubans, who were largely women, gave a new trend and a 
more definite shape to their ideals and aspirations. 

And then there was that devoted Cuban gentlewoman, Marta 
Abreu de Estevez, the wife of the first Vice President of the Cuban 
Republic, who expended nearly a million dollars for the cause of 
independence and who was a fitting culmination to the distinguished 
list of women who, during the long struggle with Spain, devoted their 
time, their strength, their money, and even their lives to the cause of 
Cuban independence. 

It was in the early days of the Spanish rule that Cuban women cut 
short their luxuriant tresses, in defiance of Spanish rule, precisely as 
years later they wore it unbound and loosely hanging as a mark of 
rebellion from the same rule; and from the beginning to the end of 
that struggle women took an active part in the various uprisings, often 
accompanying their husbands and brothers into the field of battle 


1 Miss Springer was appointed by United States Consul General Carlton B. Hurst, at Habana, to represent 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs of the State of Massachusetts at the First Congress of Cuban Women. 
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itself, bearing the same hardships to which they were exposed. 
Cuban history abounds with instances where, due to the courage, 
intrepidity, and heroic endurance of Cuban women, the patriots 
escaped not only severe loss, but annihilation itself. 

Another factor which undoubtedly contributed to the development 
of the feminist movement in Cuba was the broadening and illuminating 
experience gained by the wives and daughters of those eminent 
patriots who, political exiles from their native land, took up their 
residence in the United States there to gain, while earning a 
meager livelihood American 
ideas with regard to inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. 

Next we see the Habana 
University opening its doors 
to women—and the gaining 
by such scholarly women as 
Dr. Julia Martinez and Mrs. 
Blanche Zachary Baralt of 
hard-won degrees, their ex- 
ample being followed by an 
ever-increasing group who to- 
day bear with pride doctorates 
in science, letters, and law. 

In 1895 came the legalizing 
of divorce by civil law, an 
institution which prior to that 
date was unknown in Cuba, 
as in most other Roman 
Catholic countries, with the 
result that to-day divorce is 
admissible in spite of the SRA. PILAR MORLON DE MENENDEZ. 
crusade against it. President of the First National Congress of Cuban 

Another undoubtable factor ee ae thes second to hold the office of President 
in the development of the 
feminist cause has been the constant example of certain American 
women domiciled temporarily or permanently in Cuba, and the various 
activities, beneficent and social in which they have engaged. Among 
those mention must be made of Mrs. Jeanette Ryder who, settling 
in Cuba 20 years ago, has devoted her time and wealth to social 
betterment, the latest and most widely commented of her achieve- 
ments being the campaign, supported by a majority of the Habana 
clubwomen, against the reviving in Cuba of the bull fight, a campaign 
brought to a triumphant conclusion with the memorable words of 
the Secretary of Gobernacién to the effect that as long as he held 
office the bull fight would not enter Habana. 

68522—23—Bull. 6——4 
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Another notable American woman was Miss Marie Eugenie Hib- 
bard, who at the call of the Cuban Government nearly 17 years ago 
put the nursing system of the island on a sound basis, being later 
appointed chief instructor and inspector of Cuban nurses, an office 
she still holds. The institution of the modern trained nurse and her 
work has undeniably been one of the factors in the growing 
emancipation of the women of the island. 

In 1910 came the first woman’s club, an institution up to that time 
unknown in Cuba—that is, apart from charitable and related associa- 
tions. In that year Miss Sarah Thurston, an active and cultivated 
educationalist, established the 
Woman’s Club of Habana, at 
a time when the need of a 
social center for philanthropic 
and other community activities 
was greatly felt. In 1913 this 
club became affiliated with the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in the United States and, later, 
with the other clubs of Cuban 
women in Habana. During 
the World War the members 
of this club rendered notable 
service under the able direction 
of Mrs John Draper, a distin- 
guished American lady, and it 
has continued to flourish under 
her successors, Mrs. James 
McFarlane and Mrs. William 
Putnam Field, respectively. 

: The Club Feminino followed 
So) DELAR JORSS DE PELL in 1918, its establishment being 

Fist ViogFrsitnt of the First National ngressog_ TAY due to Uhat able leader 
Feminino, of which she was the first President. of the feminist movement, 
Sefiora Pilar Jorge de Tella, 

who, during her presidency, consistently advocated the protec- 
tion of working women and children and the welfare of the latter 
in general. She was also instrumental in establishing night schools 
for working women. Familiar with both French and English and 
and having the advantage of extensive travel in the United States, 
where she became inspired with the most advanced ideas for the 
welfare of her sex, Sefiora de Tella finally achieved the organization 
of the National Federation of the Women’s Clubs of Cuba, becoming, 
later, the Federation delegate to the First National Congress of 
Women in 1923. Sra. de Tella was succeeded by Sra. Pilar Martin 








SRA. MANUELA BERRIZ DE VALDES. Se ee ase: 


Secretary General of the First National Congress of President of the Club Feminino of Cuba. It was 
; Cuban Women. largely due to her appeal that the effort to revive 
the bullfight in Cuba was defeated. 





SRTA. JULIA MARTINEZ. SRA. ELVIRA MARTINEZ DE MELERO. 
The first woman to receive a doctor’s degree at the Well-known Cuban artist, whose paintings have been 
University of Habana. Doctor Martinez is secre- exhibited in the United States and Cuba. She has 
tary of the Cuban section of the Women’s Auxiliary also been active in the feminist movement. 


Committee of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress. 
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de Menéndez, who had the high honor of heading the congress men- 
tioned. The actual president is Sra. Hortensia Lamar, who has just 
been reelected. It was largely due to her eloquent appeal to the 
Secretary of the Interior, in the name of Cuban clubwomen, against 
the bull fight that the vigorous attempt last year to revive this cruel 
and debasing sport was defeated—it is to be hoped—forever. 

Mention must also be made of the Asociacion de Catolicas Cubanas 
and the Congreso Nacional de Madres, the multiple activities of which 
have provided excellent opportunities for the development of those 
special qualities indispensable to the acquirement and exercise of the 
franchise. Moreover, many women are now practising law in Cuba, 
and the influence of such lawyers as Laura Betancourt y Agtiero, who 
recently made a most stirring and scholarly address before the Cuban 
Secretary of State, Dr. Céspedes, and other distinquished members 
of the Cuban bar; Dr. Esperanza Quesada, of Oriente Province; Dr. 
Inés Guiteras of Matanzas, relative of the well known Dr. Juan 
Guiteras; Dr. Angela Zaldivar, of Camagiiey, that devoted advocate 
of women’s rights and the single code for both sexes; Dr. Ofelia 
Dominguez Navarro, of Santa Clara, that eloquent advocate and 
defender of the welfare of children, the influence of such women as 
these, I repeat, can hardly be overestimated. 

Not only are Cuban women becoming eminent in the fields of 
social welfare and science but, also, in the field of art. Witness the 
institution of the Pro Arte Musical Society which, founded in 1918 by 
Sra. de E. Giberga, has grown from a few enthusiastic music lovers 
to an association of 1,800 members, whose lengthy waiting list attests 
its popularity and whose audiences tax to the utmost the theater in 
which its musicales are given. This society gives two recitals a 
month during the season and brings before its members the most 
famous musicians and singers of the world. Witness also the mem- 
bership list of the National Association of Painters and Sculptors, in 
which more than one woman has won her laurels. 

But the strongest expression of feminine solidarity in Cuba was 
undoubtedly the First National Congress of Women (Primer Con- 
greso Nacional de Mujeres), which was organized by the National 
Federation of Cuban Women’s Associations and which took place in 
Habana in April, 1923, the sessions extending from the 1st to the 7th. 
The congress was nonsectarian, the clubs represented including not 
only the National Association of Catholic Women, but also the 
Theosophical Society, the Osiris Lodge, the Ezra Society of Habana, 
the Star of the East. 

No one who attended this imposing manifestation of feminine 
aspirations and ideals, no one who considered the well-planned and 
admirably executed program, no one who had the privelege of 
listening to the eloquent and stirring addresses there presented— 
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particularly on such delicate and complicated subjects as the “ White 
Slave Traffic” and the ‘Use of Narcotics and Drugs’”—can for one 
moment doubt that the influence of Cuban women, once strictly 
confined to the home, is now radiating through constantly widening 
circles and that it is a power to be reckoned with. It is no longer 
merely a “‘power behind the throne,” for it appears not only in bold 
utterances in the public press, but in the field, the market, the court, 
the university hall, and the public forum. The trends among the 
women of Cuba simply obey a world-wide movement which makes 
for the physical improvement of women and recreative sports, the 
better protection of women and children, better laws, and above all 
the obtaining for women full civil and industrial rights. At the 
outset, Cuban men were inclined to belittle and underestimate the 
feminist movement, but in view of its undeniable achievements and 
more particularly after attending the sessions of the congress just 
described, a great many have become enthusiastic converts to the 
demands of their sisters, wives, and daughters. It may be added 
that the Federation of Cuban Women’s Clubs is planning to hold a 
second national congress in 1925, from which great things are expected 
and for which preparations have already begun. 
The complete program of the 1923 congress follows herewith: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
President: 
Pilar Morlén de Menéndez. 


Vice Presidents: 


Pilar Jorge de Tella. Juana E., Viuda de Rambla. 
Pelegrina Sarda. Rafaela Mederos de Fernandez. 
Amparo Manzanilla. Amelia Solberg de Hoskinson. 


Dolores Roldan de Dominguez. 
Secretary General: 
Manuela Bérriz de Valdés. 


Vice Secretaries: 


Dra. Margarita Lopez. Tsabel Caballero, 
América Escudero de Fernandez. Carmen Lorenzo de Roda. 
Treasurer: 


Hortensia Lamar. 
OFFICIAL DELEGATES OF PROVINCES. 


Oriente.... Dra. Esperanza de Quesada. Matanzas.... Dra. Inés Guiteras. 
Camaguey. Dra. Angela Zaldivar. Habana.....- Pilar Morlén de Menéndez. 
Santa Clara. Dra. Ofelia Dominguez. Pinar del Rio. Pilar Jorge de Tella. 
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ASSOCIATIONS REPRESENTED. 


Federacién Nacional de Asociaciones Femeninas. ....... Pilar Morlén de Menéndez. 
Hortensia Lamar. 
Pilar Jorge de Tella. 
ClubsHemeninoide!Cubapeneseeese sees ane Pilar Houston. 
Hortensia Lamar. 
Isabel Martinez de Alqui- 
Zar, 
Asociacion- de CatélicasCubanass-2.05--.-. ) 25-02 42 ee Laura Betancourt. 
Manuela Bérriz de Valdés. 
Asociacién Nacional de Enfermeras (Nurses) ..........-- Antonia Cueto de Calvo. 
Pelegrina Sarda. 
Congreso Nacional desMadress). 2.222 )--22) 2252 eae: Rafaela Mederos de Fer- 
nandez. 
Hela arial Nie eee ie ete Am Sees SR ee oe ek ech ae a Juana E., Viuda de Ram- 
bla. 
Carmen Lorenzo de Rodas. 
Clara Moreda. 


Winiy ersidaduNacion al: eae. see. ee oa BR rs eee Dra. Trina Lagomasino. 
Escuela Normal ide Maestras:---.25.-.5.--- 2222 Dra. Guillermina Portela. 
IbnsTiunie) Cle IR JEL oe), esos ae cence aces boooeos lesbos Sara Pascual Canosa. 
MBociacionide Wetrassy, Ciencias: .2 . --ee oe st see Maria Teresa Ravina. 
NSOCIA GION es Medi Cll arses = eee eae ae eee Maria Pérez Govin. 
Asociacién Pedagégica Universitaria. ...............-.- Piedad Maza Santos. 
Asociacién de Graduadas de las Escuelas Normales..... - Rene Cabrera. 

Asociacién de Estudiantes del Instituto de la Habana... Loldé de la Torriente. 
Womens Clube tess ee leat celery ae ae ve ee Maria Cabrera de Hernan- 


dez Espinosa. 
Amelia Solberg de Hoskin- 
son. 
Pro SAnchenMaisiCall ears. Se = Settee 5 cee tn na ee Dolores Luis de Feria. 
Teresa Alvarez de Hernan- 
dez Figueroa. 


Sogedad al conolicads eer tnetess eer cise see eee We ene ne Matilde de Villesbret. 

IOSaaRO Sy Pisa a a Snncere ae ee Aly SES nei So Mi Eee a Josefina Odio. 

Sociedad Elumiamitarians «202 Ns, 2. ft ee See Rosario Sigarroa. 

CTIIZMEVOI A, cA TIVE TT CONN erence eye. oe ene eee eae ee Mrs. Carlton Kear. 

Academia Profesional de Pintura y Escultura........... Adriana Billini. 

Sociedad: Wzrai de) lay Habana: ee. Se ene ee J. Zoller. 

Asociacién Femenina de Camagiiey..................... Isabel Esperanza  Betan- 
court. 

Escuela Normal para Maestros de Matanzas..........---- Aida Carreras de Aguirre. 

Asociacioén ‘‘Enrique José Varona,’’ Matanzas........... Dra. Sara Isalgué. 

Asociacién de Estudiantes del Instituto de Matanzas. ...Carmen Aguirre. 

Asociacién de Pintores y Escultores..................-- Maria Capdevila. 

INEOCIACIOMEGE Weponterss.- 5.1 ek een eee eee Maria Collado. 

iBandormesbiedadec’. teeta £55) 1 ah ane! Metnnetes ene ee Jeannette Ryder. 

iasksirellarde, Oriente: sacs 25-2 oe Jae eee ee eee Dolores G. de Hinze. 

ABO CIA CION Ge Manmaceuticos: =. 2.28 oss tens eee Dra. Sara Bustillo. 


MONDAY, MARCH 31, 3 P. M. 


Preliminary session in the Casa de Beneficencia for the presentation of credentials by 
the delegates, official and association. [Luncheon.] 


Ss) 


uN 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 1,9P.M. 


National Theater. 


. Inaugural address, by Sra. Pilar Morl6n de Menendez, President of the First Na- 


tional Congress of Women. 


. Report of the Secretary General, Sra. Manuela Bérriz de Valdés. 
. Greetings to the delegates, official and association. 
. Official opening of the Congress, by the Governor of Habana. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2, 2.30 P. M. 


Academy of Science. 


. Prophylaxis in Defense of the Species, by Sra. Pilar Jorge de Tella, Official Delegate 


for the Province of Pinar del Rio. 


. Protection of Cuban Home, official theme of the Federation of Women’s Associa- 


tions, by Srta. Hortensia Lamar. 


. Woman in Art, official theme of the Institute of Habana, by Maria Teresa Ravina. 
. Women’s Rights, official theme of the Club Feminino of Cuba, by Sra. Pilar Houston. 
. Physical and Intellectual Culture of Woman, by Maria Gavin de Pérez. 


oP. M. 


A visit to the Menocal Asylum, by the courtesy of the National Congress of Mothers. 


[| Luncheon. | 
9P. M. 


Academy of Science. 


. Women’s Courts for Women Criminals, by the official delegate for the Province of 


Camaguey, Dr. Angela Zaldivar. 


. The Protection of Children, official theme of the Society of Catholic Women of Cuba, 


‘-by Dra. Laura Betancourt. 


. Woman in the Society of Painters and Sculptors, official theme of the Association of 


Painters and Sculptors, by Maria Capdevila Casas. 


. Special Schools, by Virginia Lluy. 
. Woman in Art, by Ramona Sicardo. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 2.30 P. M. 


Academy of Science. 


. Influence of Woman in the Moral and Physical Protection of the Race, official theme of 


the National Nurses Association, by Pelegrini Sarda. 


. The American Red Cross, by Mrs. Carlton Kear. 
. Women in Humanitarian Laws, official theme of the Humane Society, by Rosario 


Sigarroa. 


. Cultivation of Plants and Flowers, by Pilar Houston. 
. Social Mission of Woman, by Dra. Maria Luisa Dolz. 


5 P.M. 


A visit to the Asylum and Day Nursery of Vedado, by courtesy of Sra. Lily Hidalgo 


de Conill. [Luncheon.] 
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9 P.M. 
Academy of Science. 


1. Woman in the Teaching Profession, official theme of the Province of Matanzas, by 
Dra. Inés Guiteras. 

. Nationalism, official theme of the Province of Habana and of the Federation of 
Women’s Associations, by Pilar Morlon de Menéndez. 

3. Beautifying the City, official theme of the Normal School, Habana, by Dra. Guiller- 
mina Portela. 

. Rights of the Child, by Emma Lopez Sefia. 

. Part of Women in the Struggle for Independence, by Isabel Martinez de Alquizar. 


bo 


mar eS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 9.30 A. M. 


Academy of Science. 


— 


. Rights of Illegitimate Children, official theme of Cienfuegos, by Carmen Hernandez. 

2. Need of Juvenile Courts in Cuba, official theme of the Band of Mercy, by Jeannette 
Ryder. 

3. Woman in the University, official theme of the Medical Students’ Association, by 
Maria Pérez Govin. 

4. Official theme of the Eastern Star Lodge, by Dolores G. Hienze. 

. Woman in the Home, by Maria Josefa Bolafios de Hernandez. 


(ody 


2.30 P. M. 
Academy of Science. 


1. Women’s Rights, official theme of the Club Feminino, by Pilar Houston. 

2. Woman’s Influence in Society, official theme of the Women’s Club, by Maria C. de 
’ Fernandez Espinosa. 

3. Struggle against Narcotics, by Hortensia Lamar. 

4. Woman in the Struggle for Life, by Yuyt Martinez. 

5. Official theme of the Ezra Society of Habana, by J. Zoeller. 


9 P. M. 


Reception in honor of the Delegates at the Teatro Principal de la Comedia. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 9.40 A. M. 
Academy of Science. 


1. Social Welfare Work with Children, official theme of Habana Nueva, by Clara 
Moreda. : 

2. Woman in Journalism, official theme of the Reporters’ Association, by Maria 
Collado. 

3. Woman in the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, official theme of the National 
Academy of Painters and Sculptors, by Adriana Bill!ni. 

4. Feminism in Action, by Serafina Galvez de Sarachaga. 

5. Rights of Illigitimate Children, by Mrs. E. W. Newman. 


2 P.M 


Luncheon in the gardens of La Tropical, by courtesy of Sr. Julio Blanco Herrera. 
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Academy of Science. 


. Unnatural Law; Inequality of children before the law, official theme of the 


Province of Santa Clara, by Dra. Ofelia Dominguez Navarro. 


. Social Mission of Woman, official theme of the Asociacién Pedagégica Universitaria, 


by Piedad Maza y Santos. 


. Need of the Intervention of Woman in Education® Affairs, official theme of the 


Association of Normal School Graduates of Habana, by René Cabrera de las 
Casas. 


. Women’s Work in Cuba, official theme of the Society of Catholic Women, by 


Manuela Bérriz de Valdés. 


. Woman in the Teaching Profession, by Dulce Maria Sainz de la Pena. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 6, 2.30 P. M. 


Academy of Science. 


. Child Welfare, official theme of the National Congress of Mothers by Rafaela Mederos 


de Fernandez. 


. Feminism, official theme of the Club Femenino, by Isabel Martinez de Alquizar. 
. Youth: The Inextinguishable Fountain of Happiness, official theme of the Students 


Association of the Institute of Habana, by Lold de la Torriente. 


. Woman’s Contribution to City Embellishment, by Maria Luisa Sanchez de Ferrara. 
. Revision of Legislation on Adultery, by Dr. Rosa Anders. 


5 P. M. 


Visit to the Truffin Asylum, by courtesy of Sra. Mina Truffin. [Luncheon. | 


bo 


9P.M. 
Academy of Science. 


Suffrage Night. 


. Woman Suffrage as a Principle of Justice, official theme of the Federation of Women’s 


Associations, by Pilar Jorge de Tella. 


. Woman Suffrage from the Jurist’s Viewpoint, official theme of the Province of 


Oriente, by Dra. Esperanza de Quesada. 


. Suffrage, official theme of the Students Association of the Institute of Matanzas, 


by Carmen Aguirre. 


. The Femenine Vote, official theme of the Woman’s Party, by Mrs. E. W. Newman. 
. Suffrage and Feminism, official theme of the Club Femenino of Cuba, by Hortensia 


Lamar. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 9.30 A. M. 


Academy of Science. 


. Sexual Education as a Protection of the Species, official theme of the Nurses Associa- 


tion, by Antonio Prieto de Calvo. 


. Protection of Animals, official theme of the Band of Mercy, by Jeannette Ryder. 
. Theme of the Feminine Association of Camaguey, by Isabel Esperanza Betancourt. 
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4, Education of Child from the Viewpoint of Theosophy, official theme of the Sociedad 
Teosofica, by Matilde de la Villesbret. 
. Woman’s Influence in the Home, official theme of the Society of ‘‘Daughters of 
Galicia,’’ by Andrea Lépez de Chao. 
6. Evolucion of Woman in the Present Century, official theme of the Osiris Lodge, 
by Josefina Odio. 


or 


2.30 P. M, 
Academy of Science. 


1. Woman in History, official theme of the Institute of Secondary Instruction of 
Habana, by Sara Pascual Canosa. 

2. Reform in the Teaching of Women, official theme of the Asociacién Nacional de 
Profesoras, by Maria Luya de Domenech. 

3. Campaign against Prostitution and White Slavery, by Hortensia Lamar. 

4. Necessity of Matching Woman’s Work with Man’s, official theme of the Escuela 
Normal de Matanzas, by Aida Carreras de Aguirre. 

5. Instruction in Civies for Women, official theme of the Asociacién Enrique oe 
Varona, of Matanzas, by Dra. Sara E, Isaleué. 


5 P.M. 
Academy of Science. 
Session of the executive committee and of provincial and association delegates. 
9P. M. 
Academy of Science. 
Solemn closing session. 


1. Announcement of meeting place of Second National Congress and of the organizing 
committee. 

. Reading of the votes and resolutions of the First National Congress of Women. 

. Farewell Address to the provincial and association delegates. 

. Closing address to the delegates, by Sra. Pilar Morlon de Menéndez, President of 
the Congress. 

. Official closing of the congress, by the Mayor of Habana. 


& oo bo 


on 


SUNDAY, APRIL 8, 10 A. M. 


Visit to the Maternity and Beneficent Hospital, by courtesy of Dr. Juan B. Valdés. 


[Luncheon. | 
5 P.M. 


Hotel Sevilla. 


Reception by the National Federation of Women’s Associations, organization of the 
Congress, to the delegates and visitors. [Dancing.] 
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By Oscar V. SALOMON. 
Consul General of Peru, London, England. 


N ANCIENT days the well-being of Peru was bound up with that 
quartet of invaluable animals of the camel order—the llama, 
alpaca, huanaco and vicufia. Prescott, with his unfailing 
insight, has not failed to give these animals their due place in 

the economy of the Inca régime. The llama itself is touched with 
the glamour and the glory which cling to the land of the Inca and 
Conquistador, and whether as beast of burden, carrying some hun- 
dred pounds and going without water for months, or as ministering 
to the food and clothing necessities of the people, this splendid 
animal has ever been a true friend to the children of the sun. But 
while the wool of the llama is the least valuable of these animals, 
that of the vicuna held first place in imperial favor. ‘The people 
were permitted to use the coarser qualities, but only the Inca nobles 
might wear the finer grades. Shawls and robes of every description 
for the emperor and his court, carpets, hangings and coverlets for 
temples and palaces—such were some of the high purposes for which 
the wool of the vicufia was reserved. Its beauty is attested by 
Prescott, who records that it was finished on both sides alike, and 
shone with the luster of silk. The wool of all four animals was held 
in Government stores, and distributed in fixed quantities to every 
family by inspectors, who saw to it that every member thereof, the 
youngest to the oldest, contributed his or her share of the work of 
spinning and weaving, for in that wonderful empire laziness was a 
crime. 

The four animals fit so perfectly ito the economic order of Peru, 
that their limited grazing area, which is also the limited area of 
erowth of the “ichu’’—that fine, coarse grass so well adapted for 
the well-being of those animals—has given Peru her peculiar property 
in the llama, the alpaca, the huanaco, and the vicuna. 

We are here concerned, however, only with Colonel Stordy’s work 
in a field of Peru’s national development which has been too long neg- 
lected. We refer to the movement which, based upon the application 
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of up-to-date methods to sheep breeding, bids fair to raise Peru’s 
present millions of sheep to a far higher figure in the near future. 

In his striking message to Congress,—a message fraught with 
promise of assured prosperity to the country,—the President referred 
with satisfaction to the establishment of the model farm at Puno, 
in which department there are some 6,000,000 sheep, pointed out 
that the quantity and quality of wool and flesh obtained today 
from the indigenous stock was negligible, and that “when the sheep 
that now exist in the south of the Republic are replaced by others 





Courtesy of The Grace Log. 
DRYING WOOL AT AREQUIPA, PERU. 


of greater production, the augmentation to wealth which will be 
derived from this governmental initiative will be incalculable.” 
The raison d’étre of the labors of the distinguished Scotsman, 
Col. R. J. Stordy, C. B. E., D.S. O., director of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment’s model farm at Puno, is to be found in the fact that the quantity 
of fine wool grows less and less each year, while the demand for 
frozen meat increases. Sheep farmers are therefore encouraged to 
cross their fine-fleeced merinos with English breeds for the sole pur- 
pose of producing carcasses for the meat market. But though we can 
do without mutton, we can not do without wool, and of this wool it 
is vitally essential that the world should experience not a shortage 
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but a generous sufficiency of the best fleece. The fleeces of the world, 
however, are showing signs to-day of falling seriously behind this 
economically desirable supply. Hence the justification of Colonel 
Stordy’s efforts to produce an animal whose fleece shall give the best 
result that knowledge can achieve. His breeding investigations 
during the last two years in the Peruvian Andes, at an altitude of 
12,800 feet above sea level have been strikingly successful, and the 
facts adduced by him prove, not only that the desired animal can 
be evolved, but that the economic result to Peru will be the placing of 
that country upon a wool-producing level with Australia, Cape 
Colony, and the Argentine. 

Without going at length into the questions of climate and pastur- 
age—points upon which Colonel Stordy has fully satisfied himself— 
it may be stated shortly that he went to Peru in 1919, presented later 
to the Peruvian Government the report of his preliminary investiga- 
tions, and was commissioned in 1920 to establish a model farm in the 
Sierra “to demonstrate in practical form what results could be 
obtained under modern methods of sheep farming.”? He had found 
that lambing, shearing, and wool exporting had been carried on in 
the most irregular and primitive manner. On the other hand, Prof. 
K. F. Barker, the well-known head of the textile industries depart- 
ment of Leeds University, to whom he had sent samples of Peruvian 
wool for examination, reported that ‘‘ Peruvian wool possesses 
qualities which merit attention.” 

In February, 1921, Colonel Stordy took out to his farm in the 
high Andes 152 stud sheep, including Southdown, Hampshire, Suffolk, 
and Shropshire rams, four Soay rams, and five rams of the famous 
Rambouillet breed of France. The result of the experiment has 
proved interesting and instructive to all concerned. 

The Southdowns showed themselves superior to all the other 
breeds. The Hampshire, Rambouillet, and Soay rams did well, but 
while the Suffolk ewes were satisfactory, the Suffolk rams were less 
so. The Shropshires took a very long time to acclimatize, and had 
to be sent for three months to the lower altitude of the Cuzco Valley 
to recover strength and fitness. 

Concerning this experiment Colonel Stordy makes the significant 
statement that ‘‘the crossbred lambs already obtained take after 
their sires, have good conformation, and are well clothed with wool. 
The lambs born in January and February last have grown splendidly, 
and outweigh their mothers by several pounds. The flock increase, 
too, has risen from 45 per cent to 75 per cent.’’ Sheep farmers will 
agree with Colonel Stordy that 2,000 crossbred lambs running on the 
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farm to-day with the anticipation of a further 1,200 lambs at the 
end of the year (1922) is a fair record for 19 months’ work. More- 
over, labor is cheap, the Indian is intelligent, has rapidly become 
expert in the use of hand shears, shearing some 60 sheep per day, 
and as his pay is only 80 cents—about one shilling and sixpence—a 
day, Colonel Stordy believes that mechanical shearing will not soon’ 
be adopted. 

This well-known wool expert’s opinion upon the results of Colonel: 
Stordy’s various crossbreedings leaves no doubt as to the future 
position of Peru as a wool-growing country. He states that ‘the 











A WOOL WAREHOUSE IN LIMA. 


finest average fibered fleece comes from the Soay crossed by native 
sheep, and as the fiber possesses peculiar properties fitting it for 
special manufacturing processes, it is obviously worthy of a pro- 
minent place in the schemes for development.’’ And Professor 
Barker proceeds: ‘‘A broad survey of the native and crossbred wools 
submitted up to the present amply justifies the position taken up by 
Colonel Stordy in regarding Peru as one of the most potential wool- 
growing countries in the world. I feel certain that within a few 
years, if the present developments are extended, Peruvian wools will 
make for themselves a position in both the ordinary and special 
wool markets of the world.”’ 
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By ALFrepD C. VILLAGRAN. 


NE of the most useful things that the Spanish invasion 

brought along with it to America, and for which both 

North and South Americans are justly grateful, is the 

alfalfa seed. Alfalfa is a Spanish word having its origin 

in the Arabic “ Al-facfagah,”’ meaning “the best feed.” It has been 

known and cultivated in Kurope for over 2,000 years, though it 
originally came from the valleys of Central Asia. 

When the Spanish adventurers under the leadership of Pizarro and 
Almagro arrived in the land of the Incas, among the things they 
brought with them were animals and seeds. After they had con- 
quered the natives they planted alfalfa, which they considered the 
best feed for their livestock. From Peru, where alfalfa grew on the 
Sierra, 1t spread into Chile and from there to the already growing 
Virreinato of the River Plate, or what is now Argentina. It was here 
that the alfalfa-growing industry became important, much of the 
wide expanse of the pampas and a large part of the arid region of 
the country being gradually converted into rich pasture land, until 
to-day the alfalfa industry as a forage for animals, as well as for the 
collection of seeds for planting purposes, ranks as one of the most 
productive in the Argentine Republic. 

In 1854 alfalfa seed was brought from Chile to California, whence 
it spread rapidly over the semiarid regions of the Pacific and Rocky 
Mountain States, and later to practically every other State of the 
Union. 

Alfalfa is a long-lived herbaceous forage plant belonging to the 
clover family, which bears its small, kidney-shaped seeds in spirally 
coiled pods of from two to three turns. It is adapted to a wide 
range of conditions, being grown from sea level to altitudes of over 
7,500 feet, in dry regions as well as those with copious rainfall, and in 
tropical climates as well as in sections having severe winters. 

The modest beginning of three centuries ago was the origin of another 
prosperous industry in Argentina, that of cattle and sheep raising, due 
to the fact that animals brought by the Spanish conquerors became 
lost on many occasions, or were abandoned in precipitate flight, and 
for this reason their reproduction was a question of but a short time. 

At present Argentina has about 8,000,000 hectares, or about 
20,000,000 acres, devoted exclusively to the cultivation of alfalfa, 





1 The Grace Log, New York, May-June, 1923. 
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on which vast expanse thousands and thousands of animals, forming 
an animal population exceeding 150,000,000 cows, sheep and horses, 
graze. In those sections of the country close to railroads, as well as 
those areas tapped by other transportation facilities, alfalfa growing 
is a flourishing business, being extensively shipped to feed animals 
in other sections where it is needed. For this progressive country 
alfalfa is a source of wealth corresponding in importance to iron 
and oil in the United States. In Argentina alfalfa is usually cut 
five or six times a year, although in some sections as many as 10 cuts 
are sometimes made. The cutting benefits the plant, causing it to 
grow with renewed vigor and strength. When planting, about 18 





Courtesy of The Grace Log. 


A TYPICAL FIELD OF ALFLAFA. 


In Argentina there are nearly 20,000,000 acres devoted exclusively to the cultivation of alfalfa. 


pounds of seed per acre are required, producing a yield of between 
1,800 and 3,000 pounds of fodder per cut, or an average of 6 to 8 tons 
a year; the yield of seed per acre is between 480 and 800 pounds. 

Until a short time after the outbreak of the European war the 
Argentine Republic was a heavy importer of alfalfa seed used for 
the improvement of the land, but for the last five years Argentine 
production has not only been sufficient for local requirements, but 
has left an increasingly large surplus for export, so that to-day the 
Republic is one of the largest exporters of alfalfa seed. 

The following table clearly shows the large gains made by Argen- 
tina in the export of alfalfa seed to the United States. The 
American takings have been on an increasing scale from year to year. 
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Exports of alfalfa seed from Argentina to the United States. . 


Pounds. | Pounds. 
TONG st <8 2 See tee ne eee eR HAM SAG BML OO a2. es el el ee 3, 317, 439 
TOU Oe ane Ale ee ole aR eels QOS O63 4pk922 = A eee. 2 6, 555, 300 
TOGO pt ores OAL eee 2, 616, 144 | 


The seed has a good appearance, being plump and bright in color. 
The quality is of the best. It germinates well and is free from dodder. 
In spite of the fact that Argentine alfalfa seed must be transported 
at great expense over a distance of more than 5,800 miles, and 
although it pays a heavy import duty, the price is well below that 
of the domestic product. For instance, while domestic alfalfa seed 
has been selling at about 20 cents per pound at the point of produc- 
tion, the f. o. b. New York price for Argentine alfalfa has been from 
3 to 34 cents per pound lower. There is little to choose between the 
quality of both varieties, but many farmers have secured a better yield 
by using the imported alfalfa, as it comes out with greater strength. 

Before shipment to the United States the seed is packed in stout 
uniform-sized bags, thus precluding any loss in weight from the time it 
is delivered to the railroads in New York until it is received by buyers 
at destination. In this connection it is interesting to note that United 
States buyers have never had cause for claims for short weights. 

A careful analysis under the supervision of the Bolsa de Cereales 
of Buenos Aires, which issues a certificate thereto, is made of each 
shipment before it leaves Argentina, and it has always been found that, 
when sampled and tested by the United States buyer or the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Buenos Aires analysis comes 
very close to that made here. 

The seed is sold under the United States seed laws governing 
importations into this country, and all parcels before being released 
for consumption must be tested and sampled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the buyer as a rule being generally satis- 
fied with these tests. 

The Grace organization has been an important factor in bringing 
about a more comprehensive knowledge of Argentine alfalfa seed 
on the part of American seed dealers, possessing as it does excellent 
facilities not only at the ports of shipment but also in the producing 
centers in the Argentine. The organization has a staff of able and 
competent men, who have been accustomed to handle large quanti- 
ties of alfalfa seed for many years. W. R. Grace & Co. are thus 
assured of receiving seeds measuring up to their high standard of 
quality. In fact, in many instances they are in a position to select 
parcels of the finest quality for the American market. 

It is interesting to note that alfalfa has become widely known for 
its therapeutic value in medicine. Its value as forage for animals 
may be due in no small measure to its medicinal properties. It is 
said by cattlemen that no animal will take on flesh unless it is con- 
tented and free from irritation, and many reputable physicians have 
found that the therapeutic actions of alfalfa in man are those of a 
good tonic for the system in general. 
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HE average lumber dealer is of the opinion that mahogany 
grows generally throughout the tropical parts of South 
America. Even a number of writers on forestry and allied 
subjects sometimes state that -mahogany is abundant in 

parts of Brazil. The truth of the matter is that thus far no one 
who knows the mahogany tree when he sees it has stated authori- 
tatively that it occurs naturally anywhere in South America except 
in Colombia and Venezuela. Colombia has supplied considerable 
quantities of the wood and it has been stated that the range of this 
tree extends southward from Colombia into Ecuador. Venezuela 
is rarely mentioned as one of the countries yielding mahogany wood 
of commerce. There are producers of mahogany lumber in the 
United States who have never seen Venezuelan mahogany, and who, 
in fact, do not know that there is such a wood entering commerce. 

The mahogany which has been shipped out of Colombia is the same 
as that found in Panama and in the region northward to Mexico. 
This mahogany could be sold as the Tabascan variety and 9 out of 10 
buyers would not know the difference. With the Venezuelan variety 
this confusion or substitution would not be so easy, nor would there 
be any advantage for the dealer in tryimg to palm off Venezuelan 
mahogany for the Tabascan kind. He would be much more apt to call 
it Cuban mahogany, if at all familiar with mahogany woods, their 
qualities, and relative merits and demerits. In fact, Venezuelan 
mahogany has been sold in the United States as Cuban mahogany, 
although of course the trained eye can readily detect certain differ- 
ences, since the Venezuelan mahogany tree differs, botanically, from 
those of the other species of this important group. The native name 
in Venezuela, as in all other Spanish-speaking regions of tropical 
America, is caoba. The scientific name is Swietenia Candollei, so 
named recently by the well-known naturalist, Dr. Henry Pittier, of 
Caracas. 

While the trees of the Venezuelan species can not be said to be 
plentiful, at least in the accessible regions near the coast, they never- 
theless are found in quantities sufficient to meet the needs of the 
people locally, so that durimg recent years mahogany has been 
exported regularly to the West Indies, Europe, and, in small quan- 
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tities, to the United States. This wood has been in such high favor 
for all kinds of work in Venezuela for upward of 400 years, that in 
consequence the accessible trees have largely been cut, so that the 
wood is now becoming scarce and hence commands very high prices. 
Mahogany logs delivered in the capital city, Caracas, bring higher 
prices there than the same logs could be sold for in New York. Like 
the walnut in the United States, the mahogany in Venezuela is getting 
scarce, so much so that during recent years the more aggressive land 
owners have come to realize 
that planting mahogany Ae Hone 
trees will in the long run : 
be a very good investment. 
While no regular commer- 
cial plantations have as yet 
been made, aside from those 
belonging to the Caracas- 
Venezuela Railroad, yet 
both small and large farm- 
ers are selling, annually, the 
logs of many trees that were 
planted 50 or more years 
ago. This is particularly 
true in and around the 
cities and towns where 
avenues of this stately tree 
may be seen on every side. 
There are a number of 
small farms that can now 
be bought at a fair price 
which, in many instances, 
in the course of time will 
enable the buyers to pay i = 
Olle them indebtedness” by Wésskesicr cp. nen: 





selling the logs of the ma- A VENEZUELAN MAHOGANY TREE. 
hogany- trees which the Showing numerous large fruit pods. 

owners before them had ' 

planted along the roadsides and fences for shade or ornament. Many 
a farm mortgage has been lifted during recent years in Venezuela 
through the sale of logs obtained from the planted mahogany trees. 
The Venezuelan species of Swietenia is a relatively rapid grower, many 
of the logs of planted trees becoming merchantable in less than 50 
years. The wood is exceptionally fine and may be regarded as 
among the best. Indeed, some claim that it is equal to the best 
Santo Domingan mahogany. It “suns” more quickly than any 
other kind and, in the finished state, assumes a most beautiful tone. 
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EXICO is now, except Cuba, the best buying and selling 
market the United States has among the Latin-American 
countries, and it is steadily growing in importance. 

At present the commerce between the two countries 
amounts to more than $20,000,000 a month. As this commerce 
grows trade problems arise, the practical and immediate solution of 
which is of vital importance. 

In order that these questions may be discussed and clarified by 
experts of both the United States and Mexico, the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Mexico is calling a conference of all those seriously 
interested in trade between the two countries, to be held in the City 
of Mexico from February 11 to 15, 1924, inclusive. Two sessions of 
the conference will be held on each of the five days. The proceedings 
will be in English but will be printed in both English and Spanish. 

The general committee on arrangements are: M. V. Stewart, 
president, American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico; William 
Llewellyn Saunders, secretary, American Chamber of Commerce of 
Mexico; George W. Crump, chairman; Bruno Newman, and J. J. 
Zahler. 

The subjects to be discussed will be: 

. Starting business in Mexico—incorporation, partnerships, and agencies. 
Agencies and agents compared with branches carrying stocks. 
Importing for wholesale—distribution and selling methods. 
Importing for retail and selling methods. 

Exporting from Mexico. 

Banking and finance—conditions and methods. 
Transportation in Mexico. 

Packing, shipping, and invoicing merchandise for Mexico. 
Mexico as a field for insurance of all kinds. 

10. Advertising in Mexico—how to reach the customer. 

11. Agricultural and industrial investments. 

12. Oil and mining development. 

13. Patents, trade-marks, and copyrights in Mexico. 

14. Commercial and educational exchanges. 
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1 Weekly News Bulletin, of the American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico, Mexico, D. F., October 17, 1923. 
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The first international trade conference ever held in Mexico was 
organized and directed by this Chamber in February, 1920. It was 
attended by more than 500 delegates from the United States and 
Mexico and the papers and discussions were of great service to 
exporters and importers. 

The six sessions of that conference were found inadequate for the 
full discussion of the subjects presented and for the transaction of 
the business that developed; it has therefore been decided that the 
second conference in 1924 shall last five days and include 10 sessions. 
The evenings will be devoted to group sessions at which the repre- 
sentatives of different lines of business throughout the United States 
and Mexico may meet and discuss subjects of special interest. 

The American Chamber of Commerce earnestly hopes that every 
bank and commercial and manufacturing house in the United States, 
trading or intending to trade with Mexico, will send one of its offi- 
cers or the manager of its export department to this conference. 
The representatives of American houses in Mexico will of course be 
invited to the conference, but as they see the problems from the 
point of view of the Mexican office, the pot of view of the office in 
the United States is also needed. 

United States firms who intend to send representatives to this con- 
ference should write to the secretary at once for further details as to 
the arrangements. 
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Upper: The barn. Lower: A corner of the hennery, showing the coops for young chickens. 
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ARGENTINA. 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK COOPERATIVE.—On August 14, 1923, in the 
Ministry of Agriculture 63 stockmen met in response to a summons 
to establish the National Livestock Cooperative. The Minister of 
Agriculture, Dr. Tomas Le Bretén, opened the meeting, after which 
the statutes of the cooperative were adopted. The purposes of the 
cooperative are to form a financial institution to aid stock raisers, 
act as agent between the breeder and the public, buy and sell cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, slaughter livestock, make by-products and _ sell 
them wholesale or retail, and to acquire packing houses for this 
purpose. 

SEconD NatTIoNAL Economic CONFERENCE.—On August 6, 1923, 
in the assembly room of the Bolsa de Comercio (Exchange) the 
Second National Economic Conference was held, as was the first in 
1919, under the auspices of the Confederaci6n Argentina de Comercio 
and the Confederacién de Industria y Produccién. The opening 
session was attended by President Alvear and many representatives 
of business in the capital, as well as by cabinet ministers. 

The conference was divided into five sections, as follows: 1, live- 
stock; 2, agriculture; 3, national industries; 4, commerce; and 5, 
finance. These sections had subcommittees on related subjects. 
There were 73 papers presented. 

SUBMARINE OIL PIPE LINE.—The first Argentinian petroleum 
filling station with a submarine pipe line has been built at Caleta 
Cérdoba. The sea end of the submarine pipe is supported by a pillar 
of reinforced concrete 12.75 meters high and 11 meters in diameter, 
which weighs 750 tons. The hollow pillar was made on land and 
then transported to its location in 35 feet of water at low tide, after 
which it was filled with cement and provided with a platform and 
iron superstructure to accommodate the 12-inch flexible pipe running 
under water 1,400 meters from the pumping station on land. 

SHIP CANAL.—It is stated that the Argentine Government has 
sent to Congress through the Ministry of Public Works a message 
and decree seeking the approval of modifications to the original law 
authorizing the construction of the Mitre Ship Canal from Buenos 
Aires to the River Parana. The bill seeks sanction of Congress to 
modify the original scheme and to substitute therefor a less expensive 
one, whereby the outlay is estimated not to exceed 10,000,000 gold 
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pesos. The work would be carried out by the port authority. The 
length of the proposed canal is approximately 35 kilometers, capable 
of accommodating vessels drawing 30 feet. As constant dredging is 
needed between the Parana and La Plata Rivers in order to accom- 
modate overseas vessels drawing 23 feet, the proposed canal has as 
its object an improvement in these conditions, so that the largest 
liners may be able to pass at any tide or at any season of the year. 
(South American Journal, Sept. 22, 1923.) 

ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED.—The Minister of Agriculture states that 
the number of animals slaughtered in different packing plants, with 
the exception of those in Patagonia, from January 1 to August 15, 
1923, was 1,819,252 head of cattle and 2,408,142 sheep, as against 
1,242,309 cattle and 2,605,396 sheep in the same period in 1922. 


BOLIVIA. 


COLONIZATION PLAN.—The Government has leased to an American 
18,000 hectares of Government lands for a period of 99 years to es- 
tablish a colony of American families and develop the agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial resources of the section where it is located. 

For the rental of these lands, which form part of the former mis- 
sion of Itai and Aguayrenda and the unappropriated lands of Aguay- 
rendita, the concessionary paid, at the time of signing the contract, 
the sum total of the rent, 5,400 bolivianos, and was to acquire pos- 
session of the land between the time of signing the contract (May 
22, 1923) and August 1, 1924. 

Among the obligations assumed by the concessionary, according 
to the terms of the contract, are the following: To establish on the 
land 25 American families, build 25 homes, provide a water system 
and rural telephones, and build roads. 

The Bolivian Government will grant exemption from custom 
duties for the construction materials brought into the country for 
use in the colony, and also for the personal belongings of the colonists. 
(Complete text of contract in Revista Legislatwa, May, 1923.) 

AUTOMOBILE SERVICE.—There is a passenger service of automo- 
biles between Potosi and Tupiza, leaving weekly, on Saturdays. 
The fare for this trip is 80 bolivianos. Connections may be made 
at Tupiza with an automobile for La Quiaca, Argentina, and at 


Potosi for Sucre. 
BRAZIL. 


ForEIGN TRADE.—<According to the figures of the Directoria de 
Estadistica Comercial, subject. to later rectification, the exports for 
the firstfsixf months’of#1923 were valued at 1,419,358 paper contos, 
or £33,377,000, an increase of 410,649 paper contos, or £1,624,000, 
over the value for the same period of 1922, while the imports for the 
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same period reached a valuation of 1,077,170 paper contos, or 
£25,239,000, against 707,017 paper contos, or £22,291,000, for the 
first half of 1922. 

CoTrroN CLASSIFICATION ADOPTED.—The Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce of Brazil has been authorized by decree 
No. 15900 to establish cotton classification in the principal markets 
of Brazil, the classification to be made by a commission composed of 
representatives of the planters, and those engaged in industry and 
trade in cotton appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, acting 
under the presidency of the superintendent of the cotton service. 
This measure is to prevent fraudulent picking, packing, and selling 
of cotton, for which penalties are provided. 

COTTON FUMIGATION AND INSECTICIDE PLANT.—The Minister of 
Agriculture has ordered for use on the dock of Rio de Janeiro a 
fumigation and insecticide plant consisting of a hollow cylindrical 
chamber 6 by 20 feet, with doors which seal hermetically at each 
end. Bales of cotton imported from other countries are run into this 
horizontal cylinder on trucks, a vacuum created, and poison gas turned 
on for sufficient time to kill all cotton diseases or insects. The appa- 
ratus, which can fumigate with various poisons, is similar to those 
in use on the docks of New Orleans, New York, Boston, Galveston, 
and San Francisco. 

CoMPANHIA PAULISTA ELECTRIFICATION.—This company, which for 
a year has successfully operated an electric freight and passenger rail- 
way service 44 kilometers in length between Jundiahy and Campinas, 
has decided to electrify 50 kilometers more of its trunk line from 
Campinas to Tati. Five 56-ton locomotives, each to use 3,000 volts 
continuous current, equipment for a substation, and all the rest of 
the necessary material for 46 kilometers of double transmission line, 
utilizing 83,000 volts of alternating current, have been ordered through 
a Brazilian firm from an American company. The work is to be com- 
pleted in 1924. The transmission lines for high tension, the trolley 
for continuous current of 3,000 volts, and the substation will be 
built under the superintendence of the company’s own competent 
engineers. 

RADIO TRANSMISSION STATION.—The Companhia Radiotelegraphica 
Brasileira on August 25, 1923, laid the corner stone of its radio sta- 
tion in Sepetiba,twhich is to be one of the most powerful in the world. 
Brazil will thus be able to send to London, Paris, Berlin, and New 
York. 


CHILE. 


CuILEAN Rapro Co.—There has recently been organized in Santi- 
ago a stock company called Chilean Radio Co. The primary object 
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of this company is to establish plants for radio telephone and tele- 
graph communication, and to install one or more broadcasting 
stations. The company will also act as agent for manufacturers of 
radio apparatus. 

TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL.—By decree number 1604, issued July 9, 
1923, the Chilean Government accepted the proposition of the Com- 
pania Sud Americana de Vapores for transporting mail between 
Chilean ports and those of the United States. This contract is for a 
period of five years, commencing July 1, 1923. 

NITRATE EXPORTATION.—During the calendar year of 1921 the 
exportation of nitrate was 1,113,910 metric tons, while in 1922, 
1,318,575 metric tons were exported. From January 1 to May 15, 
1923, the exportation amounted to 921,022 metric tons. 

VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMpoRTs.—According to figures taken from 
the message of the President, presented to Congress June 1, 1923, the 
value of the international commerce in 1922 amounted to 575,768,611 
gold pesos of 18 d. Of this amount 237,181,578 pesos was for 
imports and 338,587,033 pesos for exports. 

Roap GuipE.—The Automobile Association of Santiago is prepar- 
ing an interesting road guide. This publication will contain the 
municipal traffic regulations, technical information regarding 
automobiles, road laws, and other matters of interest to motorists. 

AUTOMATIC CALCULATING MACHINES.—In the statistical and finan- 
cial department of the administration of the State railways the elec- 
tric calculating machines imported several months ago from the 
United States are now in use. 


COLOMBIA. 


Tospacco INDUSTRY.—A company with a capital of 180,000 pesos 
has recently been formed in the town of Palmira, Cali, to raise 
tobacco for the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes. 

CUSTOMHOUSE ACTIVITIES IN PuERTO CoLomB1a.—In the first half 
of 1923, 80 steamers traded with Puerto Colombia and 736,402 pack- 
ages and boxes were received, the customhouse revenue having 
amounted to 6,001,756 pesos. Durmeg the same period 453,795 
bags of coffee, 79,018 bundles of hides, 6,559 of tobacco, and 160 
packages of balsam were exported. 

SERICULTURE.—The Government has granted an annual subsidy of 
2,400 pesos for the promotion of sericulture in the Department of 
Caldas and an equal amount for the Department of Cundinamarca, 
the assembly of the latter having contributed 2,000 pesos to the 
establishment of sericultural schools in La Palma and Villeta and 
purchase of prizes for the best exhibit. 
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NeW HYDROAIRPLANE FOR THE MacpaLena.—The passenger 
service on the Magdalena has been greatly improved by the addition 
of the new hydroairplane “ Peace.”’ 

Or propuctTion.—Oil production in Colombia durmg 1922 
amounted to the following: Crude petroleum, 323,186 barrels; 
gasoline, 25,294 barrels; kerosene, 23,493 barrels; gas oil, 7,176 
barrels; and fuel oil, 138,677 barrels. 

Correbn EXPORTATION.—The coffee exported during 1923 from the 
ports of Isaacs, Cali, Tulud, Suarez and Palmira amounted to 206,826 
bags each weighing 70 kilograms. 

Om EXPLORATION.—The Minister of Public Education has signed 
a contract for the lease of 12,590 hectares of land in the Department 
of Caldas, believed to contain oil. The contractor will pay the 
Government 74 per cent of the gross profits. 


COSTA RICA. 


WIRELESS STATION.—The Mexican engineers who have come to set 
up the wireless station given by Mexico to Costa Rica on the 
Independence Centenary of the latter country have been examining 
the regions near Guadalupe, San Vicente, Cartago and Paraiso for the 
most suitable place to establish the station. A site near San José 
was finally selected. 


CUBA. 


HigHway SEMAPHORES.—The President of the Republic has granted 
a concession to a Cuban company for the installation of highway 
semaphores to indicate dangers to travelers on all the roads and 
highways of the island. 

BUSINESS EXCURSION TO MeExico.—On September 10, 1923, a 
group of business men left Habana to visit Mexico City upon the 
invitation of the Mexican Government to investigate the possibilities 
of private business and international trade. The Department of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor of Mexico offered every courtesy 
to the visiting Cubans, showing productive country districts, factories 
and other places of commercial importance, as well as historical and 
archeological monuments. 

NEW PLANTS FOR THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION.— 
The commission which went to Brazil to study the yucca flour 
industry has returned with 23 varieties of Brazilian yucca of flour- 
producing type, and seeds of new plants, among which is a variety of 
mani (peanut) useful as a forage crop. The new plants are being 
cultivated in the agricultural station, the Brazilian mani having so 
far successfully escaped the plant diseases to which the Cuban mani 
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has been subject. It is thought that yucca flour can be made to 
supplant the imported wheat flour and other starches. 

SuGAR CROP 1922-23.—The production of the ingenios (sugar 
plantations and mills) of Cuba during the crop of 1922-23 is as 
follows, according to the Mercurio of September 1, 1923: 


Sacks. 

Pina Gelioes 2-5 215 ih stocs ge She ese gS ara oe ae nae eee re rae 843, 025 
Blab amate fa ek VEE a race ia, 2 ae RP eR cto ct Se gt te 1, 784, 347 
Matamzasye seems filha: bia. ects seye la obs lee Eine erb yates eee Ss tel eee ne Se 3, 054, 919 
SambanClaray 22% heck cee seein otal ok a nt serie ed a eect ee eee eae eae 5, 104, 079 
Wammaruley cade as. . oe Tarn ee me tiaen = eet na eee eee 7, 670, 687 
Orvenbe. 2: Sey Saree Se eee eS ef alate Se wt Re eo ee ae pee 6, 067, 724 

Ota 2 niet ee mie wie Brite oe stale done Gea ae ae Rey a 24, 524, 781 


SAMPLE FAIR.—The National Bureau of International Trade 
Relations has requested Government authorization and aid for the 
Sample Fair to be held in Cuba in 1924. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Propucts oF THE Dominican Repusiic.—The kidney beans 
grown in the Dominican Republic and the cheese made there are in 
great demand in the island of Porto Rico. 


ECUADOR. 


CEMENT FACTORY.—A plant has been installed in Guayaquil for 
manufacturing cement. The production of domestic cement will 
be of great advantage for building, which is showing a marked 
development. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES.—The manufacture of artificial granite 
has been established in Quito. 

ButTron rFactory.—The buttons made in the factory recently 
installed in Ambato have proved of very excellent quality. 

PETROLEUM CONTRACT.—On June 13, 1923, a contract was signed 
between the Government of Ecuador and a German citizen for the 
leasing of 5,000 hectares of land in the canton of Santa Elena, Proy- 
ince of Guayas. The concessionary is granted the right to explore 
this land for hydrocarbons and exploit those found. 


GUATEMALA. 


Ferry At ConcuA on Rio Granpe.—The Department of Public 
Works has granted a contract for establishing a freight and passenger 
ferry at the Concua Pass across the Rio Grande. He is allowed to 
collect 2 pesos national currency for each person, and also for each 
piece of freight from 10 pounds to 1 quintal in weight. This ferry 
will open communication between the jurisdictions of San Juan, 
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Sacatéquez and Granados, and increase travel between the depart- 
ments of Quiché, Baja Verapaz, and Guatemala. After the expenses 
of the ferry are paid, the tolls are to be used for the building of a 
bridge. 

New CHEMICAL LABORATORY.—The National Chemical Laboratory, 
recently established by private enterprise, is to undertake to furnish 
valuable oils, dyes, and essences from the native woods and plants 
of Guatemala. The chemical processes are under the supervision of 
a scientist trained in German universities. 

CoorEerATIvE Banana Company.—A cooperative banana associa- 
tion has been formed in the southern part of Guatemala which 
extends membership to any producer who furnishes a certain amount 
of fruit for export annually. Those delivering 2,000 to 5,000 bunches 
annually are to receive shares to the value of 5 cents gold per bunch; 
those delivering 5,000 to 10,000, shares to the value of 10 cents 
gold per bunch; those delivering 10,000 to 15,000, shares to the 
value of 15 cents per bunch; and those delivering from 15,000 bunches 
upward will receive shares to the value of 20 cents per bunch. Those 
who send in 20,000 bunches for export will be entitled to shares 
worth $4,000. This company is drawing its fruit from the districts 
of Retalhuleu, Mazatenango, and Coatepeque, close to the Western 
railway. 

HAITI. 


IMPORTATION OF MACHINERY.—See page 523. 
HONDURAS. 


NEw SUBURB IN SAN PEDRO SuLA.—What was once an unoccupied 
field has been transformed into a picturesque suburb by the con- 
struction of 100 houses, some of which are frame and others adobe. 
Additions have also been made to the soap and candle factory in the 
same suburb. 


MEXICO. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION.—Petroleum production in 1922 is stated 
by the Department of Industry and Commerce to have been 
182,278,457 barrels, or 28,979,087 cubic meters. 

Buitpinc in Mexico Crry.—According to the figures of the 
Bureau of Commerce, building activity in Mexico City has continued 
unabated since August, 1922. During July, 1923, 198 permits for 
the erection of new houses and apartments and 479 for the repair of 
old ones were granted. 

PosTs AND TELEGRAPHS.—In President Obregén’s message to 
Congress, delivered September 1, 1923, he reported that there were 
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2,638 stationary post offices, served by 5,516 employees, besides 406 
traveling offices and 2,231 postal routes covering 80,947 kilometers. 

The telegraph service has 566 telegraph and 8 telephone offices 
and 25 radio stations. Among new features may be mentioned 
telegraphic quotations, long distance telephone service, two radio- 
telephone stations for petroleum business, and 24 concessions for 
the broadcasting of concerts and lectures. 


NICARAGUA. 


DANISH IMMIGRANTS.—The new colony of Danish immigrants is 
to be established in the mountains of Matagalpa and named Danesia. 
On the 1st of August 60 colonists had already arrived, among whom 
were a physician and surgeon, an electrical engineer, a mechanical 
engineer, an architect, a railroad engineer, a high-school teacher, and 
dairy experts who will raise herds from Holstein stock purchased in 
the United States. The contract with the Government exempts 
colonists from taxes for five years after entrance into the country. 
Their local government is to be in the hands of a commission of nine 
colonists and they have the night| to collect tolls upon the roads 
which they build. 


RoaDs AND COMMUNICATIONS.—The Government has authorized 


the expenditure of 24,000 cordobas to extend the telephone system 
from Managua to Leén and Corinto, and 15,000 cordobas monthly 
for the road from Managua to Matagalpa, which should be com- 
pleted in 10 or 12 months. Thirty thousand cordobas are also to be 
spent on the dock of San Juan del Sur to equip that port for the 
docking of steamers. 

PANAMA. 


MitiraRy BRIDGES ON Pagsa-NarA rRoap.—A joint Panaman- 
American commission composed of Panaman road commissioners and 
American Army officers will discuss plans for the building of military 
bridges by the American Government over the streams crossing the 
projected road from the Canal Zone boundary at Paja to the town of 
Nata, Cocle Province. 

TIMBER TRACT DEVELOPMENT.—A company recently incorporated 
in the United States has taken over a timber tract of 80,000 acres 
situated along the Byano River in the district of Chepo, Panama. 
The company expects to cut up to 18,000,000 feet of mahogany in 
1924, which is to be sawn in Norfolk, Va. The company will also 
consider the suitability of the land for agricultural purposes, 


PARAGUAY. 


Corron cULTIVATION.—The National Cotton Commission, organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Government, is carrying on propaganda 
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to increase cotton planting, being aided by private firms engaged in 
the cotton business. One such company has acquired a large tract 
of land near country schools, donating seed to the pupils who raise 
the crop under the direction of the company’s experts. The company 
then buys the crops from the young planters. This same firm has 
offered a number of pedigreed horses as prizes to the heads of the 
departments in which the largest amounts of cotton are raised. 

OPENING OF A PACKING HOUSE.—The Zeballos-Cué packing house, 
built by the Liebig Co., was opened early in September, the director 
receiving the President of the Republic and Cabinet Ministers, a 
representative of the judiciary, members of the diplomatic corps, 
bankers, and business men as guests on that occasion. 

Lioyp BrasiLerRo.—A representative of the Lloyd Brasileiro 
Steamship Co. arrived in Asuncion early in September to establish 
the route to Paraguay for steamers of that line and make 
improvements in the service. 

COASTWISE TRADE.—Tugs and launches are now plying in coastwise 
trade in the Alto Parana River. One company has added to its line 
a new passenger and freight steamer flying the Paraguayan flag. 

NEW AGRICULTURAL coLony.—The Land and Colonies Office has 
prepared 2,210 hectares of territory near the town of Pedro Juan 
Caballero for repatriated Paraguayans and other national agricul- 
turists who wish to acquire ownership of land under the provisions 

of the colonization and homestead law. The new section contains 
224 homestead lots. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—The foreign trade of Paraguay has made a 
favorable showing during the first six months of 1923 as compared 
with the corresponding period of the three previous years. In 1920 
imports amounted to 3,581,706 gold pesos and exports to 3,332,844 
gold pesos; in 1921 imports were valued at 2,528,891 gold pesos 
and exports at 2,539,968 gold pesos; in 1922 imports showed a valua- 
tion of 2,342,863 gold pesos and exports 3,534,367 gold pesos; and 
in 1923 imports reached a value of 2,924,862 gold pesos and exports, 
3,156,828 gold pesos. ‘These figures, while not large in the aggregate, 
indicate that the trade balance has been favorable during the first 
part of the present year, the exports exceeding the imports by 231,966 — 
Argentine gold pesos. (Commerce Reports, October 22, 1923.) 


PERU. 


New roav.—The new highway between Lima and Caifiete will soon 
be inaugurated. This is a splendid automobile road. 

COMMERCE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1923.—According to figures 
given in the Estadistica del Comercio Exterior del Pert, for the month 
of June, 1923, the foreign commerce of Peru during the period from 
January to June 30, 1923, amounted to 15,230,170 Peruvian pounds, 
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8,766,511 Peruvian pounds representing exports and 6,463,659 
Peruvian pounds imports. 

This is the first time that the value of parcels post packages has 
been included in the statement of imports and exports. For the 
period of six months in question, including 3 months at the Iquitos 
post office, parcel post imports amounted to 422,544 Peruvian 
pounds, 64 per cent of the total. . 


SALVADOR. 


. Nationa Arts AND INDustTRIES Farr.—aAs part of the celebra- 
tion of the August holidays commemorating historic anniversaries, 
a fair of national arts and industries was held in San Salvador from 
July 20 to August 7, 1923, provision being made by decree for its 
annual occurrence. The President opened the exposition, which 
contained foundry work, machinery, wicker furniture, tanned 
leather goods, clothing, textiles, bound books, embroideries, prepared 
foods, preserves, woods, tobacco, hats, shoes, stockings, and other 
articles. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN La Lipertap.—EKarly in August work was 
begun on the improvements to be made in the port of La Libertad. 
These comprise the construction of a surface drainage system, two 
bridges, a sewer system, and works for a potable water supply, the 
opening of a new street, and paving. 


URUGDAY. 


BEEF CoNSUMPTION.—The packing houses of the Republic of Uru- 
guay during the first seven months of 1923 handled 255,700 beeves, 
against 164,600 slaughtered in the corresponding period of 1922. 

AGRONOMIC ENGINEERING ConeRrEss.—On August 25, 19238, the 
Second National Congress of Agronomic Engineering was opened in 
the National Institute of Agronomy in Sayago, under the auspices 
of the National Institute of Agronomy and the Association of Agrono- 
mic Engineers. The inaugural session was attended by the Minister 
of Industries, the president of the congress, and other distinguished 
persons. Among the conclusions reached in the congress were the 
following: Farming by machinery should be encouraged; there should 
be an exchange of agronomic engineers with Argentina; the agronomic 
service of the country should be reorganized; and the breeds of cattle 
kept for the dairy industry should be carefully considered. 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF Prize Live Stock.—The Eighteenth 
National Exposition of Champion Livestock was held by the Sociedad 
Rural del Uruguay in its grounds at Prado. The first annual exposi- 
tion was held in 1871, the year in which the society was organized. 
The large stock raisers each year exhibit their finest examples of 
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cattle, horseflesh and sheep and records of all pedigrees are kept. 
This year 212 specimens of cattle, 54 sheep, and 7 horses were shown. 
The cattle were of the Shorthorn, Hereford, Aberdeen Angus, and 


Normandy breeds. 
VENEZUELA. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE.—The San Martin Textile Co., has 
been legally established in Caracas with a capital of 2,500,000 bolivars. 

New srivce.—The construction of the new iron and reinforced 
concrete bridge over the Barrancas River in the State of Monagas is 
almost completed. 

New Hyprorvecrric PLant ror Caracas.—Construction of a 
hydroelectric-power plant on the Caruao River is being undertaken 
by a Caracas syndicate to supply additional electric current to that 
city. Kstimates prepared by a German engineer indicate that 3,000 
horsepower can be developed. The distance which this energy 
would be transmitted is about 60 kilometers (37 miles). (Commerce 
Reports, October 8, 1923.) 





ARGENTINA. 


167,000,000 PESO LOAN FOR BuENos ArrEs.—On August 17, 1923, 
the municipality of Buenos Aires authorized a loan of 167,000,000 
pesos, national currency, or its equivalent in gold pesos, dollars, or 
pounds sterling, to be sold at 94 per cent as a minimum with not 
over 64 per cent annual interest and 1 per cent annual accumulative 
amortization. Amortization is to be effected by bids if the bonds 
are quoted below par and otherwise by lot at par. The loan, which 
is to be used for various purposes, was completely subscribed, 
60,000,000 pesos having been taken by an Argentine bank and the 
rest by foreign banks. Some of the proposed expenditures are as 
follows: Public lighting system, 3,500,000 pesos; model public slaugh- 
terhouse and supply services, 10,000,000 pesos; garbage incineration 
plant, 4,500,000 pesos; coast avenue and beach improvements, 
15,000,000 pesos; economic housing, 10,000,000 pesos; playgrounds, 
vacation colonies, and outdoor gymnasiums, 2,500,000 pesos; and 
public baths and laundries, 500,000 pesos. 

An amendment passed on August 20 permitted the alternative of 
placing the bonds at a minimum of 91, to bear not more than 6 per 
cent interest, with 1 per cent annual accumulative amortization. 
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$55,000,000 Ltoan.—A short term loan of $55,000,000 for six months 
at 6 per cent in Treasury gold notes was issued by the Argentine 
Republic, due March 1, 1924, and was offered by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
at 994 per cent and accrued interest to date of delivery, to yield over 
6 per cent. The 7 per cent Treasury gold notes of the Argentine 
Nation due on October 1, 1923, were accepted in payment for these 
notes on a 4 per cent interest basis. The loanis to be applied to the 
payment of the $50,000,000 Government of the Argentine Nation 
gold notes which matured on October 1, 1923, and to other purposes. 


COLOMBIA. 


NEW NATIONAL BANK.—On July 23, 1923, the central or Govern- 
ment bank, under the name of Banco de la Republica and with a capital 
of 10,000,000 pesos, was opened to the public in the 700,000-peso 
building formerly occupied by the Banco Lépez in Bogota, purchased 
by the Government for the purpose. Sr. José Joaquin Pérez was 
appointed manager. City and department banks subscribed shares, 
60 per cent of which were paid in gold coin on the same date, according 
to the statutes of the bank. 

The financial section of the bank was organized under the direction 
of Mr. Jefferson, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, member 
of the American Finance Commission already mentioned in the 
May and August issues of the BULLETIN. 

Loan To THE Paciric Ratway Co.—The governing board of 
the Pacific Railway Co. has signed a contract with the Bank of 
London and Rio de La Plata under which the bank will loan the 
company £60,000 at 10 per cent annual interest, £40,000 of which 
will be applied to the payment of the company’s debt to the Banco 
Mercantil and the remainder to construction on the railway. Under 
the terms of this contract the company will be allowed the term 
of a year to pay half the amount and six months more to pay the 


other half. 
COSTA RICA. 


BupGET ror 1924.—The gross amounts of the budget for the fiscal 
year 1924, estimating the revenues at 19,550,884 colones and the 
ee ie at 19,260,189.69 colones, were PEAKS by Congress 


on July 18, 1923. 
CUBA. 


CoNSULAR FEES.—The collection of consular fees from July, 1922, 
to January, 1923, amounted to 780,158.61 pesos. The collections 
increased considerably in the latter months, as those for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year amounted to only 466,047.89 
pesos. It is believed that the collections for the fiscal year 1922-23 
will equal 1,400,000 pesos. 
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PAYMENT OF WAR DEBT.—On August 22, 1923, the Government of 
Cuba deposited in the Treasury of the United States the final pay- 
ment of $3,388,000 to cancel the $10,000,000 loan obtained from the 
American Government to pay for expenses incurred on account of 
the World War. Cuba was the first allied nation to cancel its war 
debt to the United States. 

BRANCH OF THE First Nationa Bank or Boston.—On August 1, 
1923, the first National Bank of Boston opened a branch office in 
Habana in the building formerly occupied by the Banco Gémez Mena, 
Calle Obispo. The First National Bank of Boston is planning to 
establish later on branches in every Province of the island. The 
first deposit received upon the opening of the branch was $100,000. 

FIRST CLASS POSTAL RATES.—On August 14, 1923, Cuba returned 
to the old postal rate of 2 centavos per letter mailed in the post 
offices. Recently the rate has been 3 centavos for the domestic rate 
and letters to the United States and its possessions. 


ECUADOR. 


NortH AMERICAN EXPERT FOR HKouapor.—The Government 
of Ecuador has engaged the services of Mr. John Hord, a citizen of 
the United States, as financial adviser in the Ministry of Finance. 


GUATEMALA. 


1923-24 Buperet.—Owing to errors in calculation certain items in 
the budget as passed by the National Assembly have been changed 
by the President, in accordance with the authority conferred upon 
the Executive by legislative decree No. 1260 of May 17, 1923, as 
here given: ) 

















Original Revised 
DIRE BINHEEE DS amount. amount. 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Governmentiand Justice it coe Sos. eee teens: WE eee i te TE ae 73, 767,380 74, 008, 580 
IUROD Moscoso} oodeeddec see socket sedoscoscngeeeesazacostqoca:sgaseseegss 52, 390, 933. 08 53, 341, 550. 16 
EEOTIT O GLORY Ss 9.) e ke UPN NI URANO UA AUNTY GIDE SU 59, 306,986.28 | 59,383, 586. 28 
INET CUT Te a) CI a he SIU EY Se bes i IR 13, 738, 900 13, 868, 900 
UDC MMSEPUCtLOM so soak Aas Decco meters cloner ase ace ARE cu ek 72, 933, 840 66, 112,170 





ExcHANGE BANK.—See page 623. 
SALVADOR. 


BUDGET FOR 1923-24.—The budget for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1923, and ending June 30, 1924, estimated the receipts for 
that period at 13,736,552 colones and the expenditures at 13,606,823.58 
colones, with a probable surplus of 129,728.42 colones. The revenues 
and expenditures are reckoned as follows: 
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Revenues: Colones. 
Temaportationn foc ck Rae ae eh Tee eS ae ee ll aR at be aul 6, 641, 010. 00 
HOTTA PROM Ne ie ak ek UR TaN ut ee 1, 614, 870. 00 
Tet Won ieee eee STAN Sn OR ig Sects 2 Bas NORE 2, 788, 000. 00 
Sealed paper -azid! stamipes fs.) yen: he ie earner 5.02 516, 500. 00 | 
Direct tamediac/ UL aed, gi a Ee i iS a Ie ote 535, 000. 00 
Maiscellaneons taxes.) {pots coe Soca ake ice ae ate eee ee 751, 052. 00 
DerVAGeR. wale UG yolk eae ole Cale Laat se RS mde 804, 800. 00 
Revenue from National! property. :-/.6 2-222. 6. -e= se tere rece 85, 320. 00 

13, 736,552. 00 

Expenditures: = 

BARODA ARS OR Oly A)! Sree Late ge cca Moet ol oe eee Tone 69, 905. 00 
POPC ae LNs PBI EWM UAE Sa Seen Or a me Na ete ae 106, 480. 00 
A dinvinis tra tdomseit) hc! IL aap eR SER, Ae ae 2, 998, 185. 24 
Acrieultire aiid (Promotion) yascie f LAR he ob tae oe co aia ate a 643, 980. 00 
Horan) bela tomy Na UM hes i Ta ei 2A anal er tea 385, 384. 34 
Hash TK cc AMR MgO Mahi Laan fun aka iy VaR NBA acy DEAS SABA RY Gy 885,.380. 00 
Public IMsiruchoOm ele ll tase ee Pee eed ane iatan cere ee 1, 079, 405. 76 
Charity and: Public Health's) 8 Aen Pe eae eee 806, 952. 00 
Pred urry se 0 2) hae Sa aL ote OE a 987, 271. 98 
ible Credat lone yo Ce WN Se | eee RR AM EEO <p aerate ee 2, 900, 000. 00 
War cumel (Warm e 2h ).60 2 Ves BADE DUN UE TE crc) ech SR cee 2, 543, 879. 26 
General Ministry: 2 See Ze Oe ain A ee ee ee 200, 000. 00 


13, 606, 823. 58 


This budget law was signed by President Quifiénez on June 26, 
1928, and published in the Diario Oficial of the same date. 

Loan oF $6,000,000.—On July 1, 1928, the Government of Sal- 
vador issued 8 per cent sinking fund gold bonds of a loan of $6,000,000 
due July 1, 1948, interest payable every January and July. The 
denominations are $500 and $1,000. The security offered is a first 
lien on 70 per cent of the customs revenues, which are collectable in 
United States gold and will be collected by the Metropolitan Trust 
Co. through its representative in San Salvador. 

The minimum redemption price is 105. The bonds were offered by 
a New York firm at 100 and accrued interest to yield about 8.20 per 
cent. They are redeemable by a 4 per cent sinking fund, operating 
semiannually, commencing July 1, 1923, applicable to purchase in 
open market at or below 110. They are not callable as a whole or in 
part before January 1, 1934. Thereafter they are callable as a whole 
or in part on any interest date, January 1, 1934—July 1, 1938, at 110 
per cent; January 1, 1937—July 1, 1943, at 1074 per cent; and January 
1, 1944, maturity, at 105 per cent. They are exempt from all present 
or future taxes of Salvador. 


TJRUGUAY. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES.—The National Treasury receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year 1921-22, according to the report 
made to Congress, were: 
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Receipts: Pesos. 
NOOO T KEGEL sels 1k ver ce sikh) acts GUNA tide evar wire le bale) em ala teens ae 30, 940, 325. 08 
[Nice tl OH Re A C2 TCT 0) oe a A a Aa he Rl a) 1, 264, 168. 92 
PRMRnCO CET icae me cute te ctv here nicer nett aa tnrelarats ue e's, oPmbSia ct eerie te Sym 4, 747, 755, 38 
WTSI) OPOLAGIOMGs 14h )2 hie Ay Tk AT NEES | Al NS SN a 6, 660, 277. 31 
ane; Preytous fiscal Wears east. ec wes «dele choise ea wim \aie's olelaparae 169, 609. 35 


43, 782, 136. 04 


Expenditures: 
STIG Ce ROENUUGUTES: Shh est om ot seine Aw SAIS FNS ee Shee 39, 510, 256, 99 
Expenditures on account of special laws...........------------- 1, 032, 555. 47 
Nam nV etrRenVAGeSs.ce! ake ele ei teen oe ob mre ere hle lore Sosy eh 2, 469, 506. 19 
Betancehomiscal VeaT O22 2a aie se) ee eS Lead el oleie ial 769, 817. 39 


43, 782, 136. 04 


The service of amortization and interest on the public debt in the 
fiscal year 1921-22 amounted to 11,404,268.74 pesos. The total 
receipts for the year were 43,612,526.69 pesos. 

Emission oF Banco Hipotecario.—In July, 1923, the National 
Council of Administration authorized the Banco Hipotecario (Mort- 
gage Bank) of Uruguay to issue 20,000,000 pesos in mortgage notes 
with 6 per cent annual interest, payable quarterly as due. 








LEGISLATION 
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ANTITRUST LAw.—On August 28, 1923, the President signed 
and officially promulgated the important antitrust bill. Article 1 
states that any convention, pact, combination, amalgamation, or 
fusion of capital tending to establish or to sustain a monopoly, 
and to permit of its profitable manipulation in one or more branches 
of production, land transport, or fluvial or maritime transport, or 
in internal or external commerce in one locality, several, or the whole 
national territory is declared to be a misdemeanor; while article 2 
defines infringements, including intentional destruction of goods to 
cause a rise in prices; the abandonment of cultivation or closing of 
factories, etc., to avoid indemnities paid by the owners; agreements 
for the apportioning of a locality, province, or territory as exclusive 
markets for specified products for the benefit of specific persons or 
corporations for the manipulation of prices; cornering; pacts for the 
restriction of production of one or more articles; the deliberate sale 
of products below cost; agreements obliging the purchaser not to buy 
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from another seller; agreements obliging reseller to charge a specified 
retail price; and others. 

The eight remaining articles of the law are chiefly devoted to means 
for carrying out the law and penalties for its violation. 


BOLIVIA. 


PosTAL RATES.—Since April 1, 1923, the postal rates prepared 
by the Post Office administration have been in force for foreign and 
domestic service. 

In accordance with the stipulations of the Pan American Postal 
Convention, signed November 13, 1920, the postal rates to the 
signatory countries of that convention are the same as the domestic 
rates. 

For those countries that did not participate in the Pan American 
Postal Convention a specially arranged schedule of rates is provided, 
according to the terms of the Universal Postal Convention of Madrid. 

TAX ON COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROFITS.—According to a 
decree of July 4, 1923, to determine the net profit received by mer- 
chants and tradesmen in general, which profits are subject to a 5 
per cent tax, created by law of May 18, 1921, there shall be deducted 
from the gross profit the following: Salaries, premiums, and commis- 
sions paid to the employees and laborers, not to exceed 20 per cent; 
the expenses of upkeep of the equipment and buildings belonging to 
the merchant, or the rent paid for same if the property is not owned 
by him; the cost of depreciation of the value of the machinery and 
furniture up to 10 per cent and up to 50 per cent on the buildings; 
the proportional depreciation that might be made in the accounts of 
slow debtors and damaged merchandise up to 10 per cent; other gen- 
eral expenses, provided they do not exceed 20 per cent; and interest 
and differences of exchange up to 10 per cent. 


BRAZIL. 


INTERNATIONAL Court oF Justicre.—Dr. Epitacio Pessoa, 
ex-President of Brazil, has been elected a member of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Dr. Ruy Barbosa. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Census or 1920.—In the Gaceta Oficial of July 18, 1923, there 
was published for the use of election officers the number of voters in 
each commune according to the 1920 census. 


GUATEMALA. 


_ Prrroteum cLaims.—Decree No. 829 extends the term for adjust- 
ing oil land denunciations to the terms of the regulation of the 





} 
‘ 
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hydrocarbon law to July 1, 1924, so that Guatemalans may have a 
better opportunity to develop oil fields. 

REGULATION FOR CONTRACT LABOR.—The President has issued 
a regulation providing that persons engaging Guatemalan laborers 
for work outside the country must apply for permission from the 
Department of Agriculture through the loval authorities, stating 
the nature of the work, the salary, the kind.of food and shelter pro- 
vided, and the conditions under which the work is to be done. It 
shall be illegal to engage any youth under 21, or married men over 
that age, unless the latter deposit with the police bureau of their 
department a sum of money for the support of their families while 
they are gone. A deposit of 25 gold pesos with the Department of 
Agriculture is required from the contractor for each laborer engaged, 
which sum is to be used for the repatriation of the laborer. No 
laborer may leave the country unless he has paid all taxes due and 
performed his military service. Women may not be engaged for 
labor outside of the country without their fathers or husbands. 
Infringements of this regulation will be punished by a fine of 200 
pesos, and 500 pesos in the case of second offense. (Hl Guatemalteco, 
July 27, 1923.) 

Excnance Bank (Caja Reguladora).—By a decree signed on 
September 14, 1923, the President established the Exchange Bank, 
which has a board of directors composed of the Minister of Hacienda 
and eight other members representing the commercial, agricultural, 
industrial, and banking interests of the country, to operate under the 
Vigilance Committee. Among the duties of the bank are: To collect 
revenues assigned to it; to buy and sell American gold drafts for 
national currency at the exchange rate which the bank itself estab- 
lishes; to negotiate, with the authorization of the Department of 
the Treasury, the necessary part of revenues assigned to it; to deposit 
funds in banking institutions; to appoint agents to collect the revenues 
when necessary; to issue bonds; and to receive funds for deposit, 
issuing negotiable certificates therefor. A third of the export tax 
on coffee is assigned to the Exchange Bank. (HI Guatemalteco, 
September 18, 1923.) 

HAITI. 


IMPORTATION OF MACHINERY.—According to a law of July 30, 1923, 
on all types of machines and their accessories imported into Haiti 
there is placed a tax of 5 per cent of their net price; this, however, does 
_ not affect the surtax. The 5 per cent tax is levied on automobiles, 
typewriters, manufacturing machinery, etc. 

STREETS AND ROADS.—No street or roadway connecting with a 
public highway may be opened by a private individual without a 
permit from the Minister of the Interior. Streets or roadways 
opened under such authorization become public highways. 
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IMPORTATION OF DRUGS.—By a law of July 16, 1923, the impor- 
tation of drugs and narcotics to Haiti is forbidden, except by 
Government license, issued by the Secretary of the Interior. . 

Only doctors, druggists, dentists, and veterinaries are allowed to 
have drugs or narcotics in their possession, and the sale of same is 
forbidden except by a doctor’s prescription. 


MEXICO. 


HOMESTEAD DECREE.—E/ Universal of August 4, 1923, publishes 
a presidential decree which grants to every male Mexican, native 
or naturalized, over 18 years of age, who has no land or can not ob- 
tain it otherwise, the right to take up a certain amount of national 
or uncultivated lands not reserved by the Government, varying 
from 25 to 500 hectares, depending upon capacity for irrigation 
and location. 

Widows of Mexican nationality who are heads of families have the 
same rights as men. 

Title to the land will be given after two years of cultivation or 
stock raising carried on by the person taking up the claim. 

The amount of land available, according to El Universal, is between 
25,000,000 and 40,000,000 hectares. 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.—The Governor of the State of San Luis 
Potosi promulgated on July 30, 1923, a law regulating and restricting 
in many important particulars the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages. The following are among its provisions: 

Every measure designed to check and suppress alcoholism in the State is declared to 


be of public utility. 
For the purposes of this law alcohol and micuheié heveniee: are defined as follows: 


1. Mild alcoholic beverages are those containing not more than 4 per cent of alcohol. 


2. Strong alcoholic beverages are those containing between 4 and 60 per cent 
of alcohol. \ 

3. Industrial alcohol is that containing more than 60 per cent alcohol, or that which, 
although of smaller alcoholic content, can not be used as a beverage. 

It is forbidden to manufacture alcohol or alcoholic beverages without permission 
from the Superior Health Council. ( 

It is likewise forbidden to establish new plants making strong. alcoholic beverages 
or to increase the capacity of those now existing, nor may those which may be closed, 
even temporarily, be reopened. 

After July 1, 1928, strong alcoholic beverages may not be manufactured in the State. 

It is forbidden to sell strong alcoholic beverages outside of the plants, warehouses, 
canteens, or fixed places of sale already established and registered by the proper 
authorities. 

Every year 10 per cent of the licenses for the sale of liquor in each municipality shall 


be canceled by lot, all licenses for the sale of strong alcoholic beverages being | 


canceled on July 1, 1928. 
Neither mild nor strong alcoholic beverages shall be sold between the hours of 2 p. m. 
Saturday and 6 a. m. Monday, nor after 10 p. m. or before 6 a. m. of week days. 
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PERU. 


REORGANIZING THE NationaAL ArcHivES.—By a law No. 4666 
of July 26, 1923, the reorganization of the National Archives is author- 
ized, in three sections, historical, judicial, and administrative. 

A weekly bulletin, called “ Review of the National Archives,” will 
be published under the management of the Director of the National 
Archives. 


VENEZUELA. 


LAW ON CERTIFICATES AND OFFICIAL TITLES.—In a special number 
of the Gaceta Oficial of July 11, 1923, there appears the full text of the 
law of June 14, 1923, on school certificates and titles. This law 
includes the primary and upper grades. 










INTERNATIONAI, 
».é TREATIES 47: 


’ BOLIVIA. 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAL AGREEMENTS.—On June 27, 1923, the 
following international postal agreements were approved by the 
Executive: The main convention, final protocol and regulations for 
execution; the money order convention, protocol and regulations for 
execution; and the parcel post convention, protocol and regulations 
for execution, celebrated in Madrid, November 30, 1920, and adhered 
to, on the same date, by the Bolivian delegate to the Seventh Uni- 
versal Postal Congress, and the Pan American Postal Convention 
signed in Buenos Aires, September 15, 1921, by the Bolivian delegate 
to the First Pan American Postal Congress. 


BRAZIL-URUGUAY. 


INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE.—The Government of Uruguay has 
approved the agreement signed by the high commissioners of both 
countries relating to the construction of an international bridge over 
the River Yaguaron, the plans for which were prepared by the Mixed 
Commission in accordance with the treaty of July 22,1918. (Diario 
Oficial, Uruguay, July 3, 1923.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS.—By 
decree of June 13, 1923, the Dominican Republic, adhered to and 
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ratified the convention relating to the international exchange of 
official publications, signed in Brussels on March 15, 1886. 

Pan AMERICAN Postat Coneress.—Through a decree of the Gov- 
ernment, dated July 26, 1922, the Dominican Republic adheres to the 
postal convention of September 15, 1921, concluded by the First Pan 
American Postal Congress of Buenos Aires, but postpones, however, 
acceptance of the terms of article 8 of the above-mentioned conven- 
tion, considering it more to the advantage of the Republic to make 
special agreements on those subjects. 





BOLIVIA. 


MILITARY AVIATION SCHOOL.—With the object in view of estab- 
lishing a military aviation school in La Paz, the Government has 
engaged the services of a French pilot and a mechanic, who arrived 
in La Paz at the end of July, with the Bolivian aviator Ratl Vargas 
Guzman. 

Six Morane Saulnier aeroplanes have been purchased by the Gov- 
ernment in France, and Sr. Simén Patifio, the present Bolivian min- 
ister to Spain, has expressed his intention of presenting an aeroplane 
to the Bolivian Army. 


‘BRAZIL. 


Boy Scouts’ n1kr.—Five Boy Scouts of the State of Rio Grande 
do Norte left their home town on January 14 and walked to Rio de 
Janeiro, arriving after many hardships on August 8, 1923. They 
covered 5,400 kilometers, and built rafts to cross the Sao Francisco 
River and Rio Bay from Nictheroy. Four days after their arrival 
they were received by their brother scouts of Rio de Janeiro at a 
scout rally, where they were given medals commemorating their 
long hike. 

CHILE. 


Pan AMERICAN PepAGcoaicaL Concress.—In accordance with the 
resolution of the Fifth Pan American Conference, which intrusted to 
the Government of Chile the organization of a Pan American Peda- 
gogical Congress to be held in Santiago, President Alessandri, by 
decree of August 17, 1923, has fixed the second week of September, 
1925, as the date, appointing the following committee on organization: 
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Don Gregorio Amundtegui, rector of the University of Chile, president; secretary 
general of the same university; don Luis Barros Borgofio, dean of the philology fac- 
ulty; sefiores Alejandro del Rio, Oscar DAvila and Gustavo Lira, professors in the 
university; Pbro. don Carlos Casanueva, rector of the Catholic University; sefior Julio 
Montebruno, rector of the Pedagogical Institute; sefiora Amanda Labarca and sefior 
Herman Echeverria, professors in the same institute; sefior Juan N. Espejo, rector of 
the National Institute; sefior Luis Galdames, rector of the Miguel Luis Amundtegui 
school; sefior Enrique Molina, rector of the Concepcidén school; sefiora Isaura D. de 
Guzman, principal of Girls’ School No. 1 of Santiago; sefior Manuel Rivas Vicufia, 
vice president of the Primary Education Board; sefior Dario Salas, director of Pri- 
mary Instruction; sefior Maximiliano Salas Marchant, director of the Normal School; 
dona Adriana Valdivia, principal of Normal School for Girls No. 3; sefior Salustio 
Barros, vice president of the Board for Commercial Education; sefior Manuel Aranci- 
bia, director of the Superior Institute of Commerce; sefior Joaquin Cabezas, director 
of the Institute of Physical Education; sefior Francisco Rojas Huneeus, director of 
Agricultural Service; sefior Ramon Montero, director of the Vocational School; sefior 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda, president of the National Teachers’ Society; and sefior Carlos 
Fern4ndez Pefia, president of the National Education Association. Sefior Guillermo 
Labarca Hubertson, secretary general, and professors Eleodoro Flores, Edecio 
Torreblanca, Ratl Ramirez, and Hayra G. de Somerville, secretaries. 


_ COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN.—The Minister of Public 
Instruction has authorized the opening of a course of commercial 
training for women in the Rosario Orrego Liceo in Santiago. This 
course, which will include the study of English, bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, and other commercial subjects, is the first of its kind to be 
established in Chile. 

FEDERATION OF WOMEN STUDENTS.—There has recently been 
organized in Santiago the Federation of Women Students. The 
program of this association includes various plans for improving 
the material and intellectual conditions of women students, and for 
general cooperation and mutual aid among them. 


COLOMBIA. 


BACHELOR’S DEGREE.—As mentioned in the August, 1923, edition 
of the Buxietin, decree No. 1122 of August 5, 1922, governed the 
requirements for obtaining the bachelor’s degree in philosophy and 
literature at the public and private schools, but since after due 
consideration it was decided that these courses did not warrant a 
diploma, it was therefore modified by decree No. 509, in which it is 
stated that decree No. 1601 of September 16, 1916, will replace the 
decree first mentioned. 

StuDENTs AssEMBLY.—According to an agreement between the 
Governors of the Departments of Bolivar, Atlantico, and Magdalena, 
the first Students’ Convention of those departments took place in the 
village of San Pedro Alejandrino, in Santa Marta, during September. 
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FILMS ON PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY.—For the purpose of facilitating 
the study of physics and chemistry and making it more interesting 
to the pupils, a set of films on these subjects has been acquired by 
the San Simén de Ibagué School in the Department of Tolima. 

ScHooL, Excursions.—Following the good example of the Gim- 
nasio Moderno of Bogota, which started school excursions, the 
pupils of other schools now frequently make excursions to the country. 

At the end of July a brigade of 42 Boy Scouts from San Bartolomé 
College made excursions to various parts of the country, the general 
staff of thé army having loaned them compasses and other apparatus, 
and the Red Cross a complete medical equipment in case of accidents. 

The students from the La Salle Jesuit Institute made a scientific 
excursion for the purpose of studying strata, fossils, flora, fauna, 
avifauna and insectivora. 

The 22 excursionists from the Free University wrote papers on 
various topics suggested by their trip, such as the development of 
the cattle industry and agriculture; and historical regions and their 
influence on the nation. The winner was rewarded by having his 
name inscribed on a silver cup to be kept as trophy and used on 
similar occasions at the university. 

The Boy Scouts of the Ricaurte School explored the Departments 
of Cundinamarca and Antioquia, carrying a gold medal to present to 
their colleagues in Medellin. From 1917 to 1921 the pupils of the 
Ricaurte School have visited, in successive years, the Departments of 
Cundinamarca, Boyacé, Santander del Sur, Tolima and Caldas. 

BUSINESS SCHOOLS.—By Law 17 of June 27, 1923, new courses 
will be added to the curriculum of the National Business School of 
Bogota, similar to those given in European and American schools, 
and a subsidy of 6,000 pesos for the establishment and up-keep 
of a business high school in the largest commercial center in each 
department will be granted. 


COSTA RICA. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR SCHOOLS.—In June and July various appro- 
priations or loans were approved for the construction or repair of 
school buildings in the following places: La Libertad de Sardinal, 
Carillo, 1,000 colones for a new school; Los Angeles de Cartago, 5,000 
colones for the completion of the school building; San Mateo, 2,000 
colones, new school; Desamparados, Alajuela, 10,000 colones, new 
school; Térraba and Boruca in the Osa Canton, 3,500 colones each, 
for rebuilding of schools, and for equipment; Pavas, Province of San 
José, 3,000 colones, repairs to school; La Brisa of Alfaro Ruiz Canton, 
2,000 colones, new school; and Tilaran, 3,000 colones, for enlarging 
the school. 
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CUBA. 


UNIVERSITY ASSEMBLY.—Decree No. 52 of March 17, 1923, pro- 
vided for the establishment of the university assembly to be composed 
of 90 members under the presidency of the rector of the National 
University. Of the members, 30 are to be masters or professors, 10 
from the faculty of letters and sciences, 10 from the faculty of medicine 
and pharmacy, and 10 from the law faculty. The university assembly 
is to direct all the courses of study and the organization of the 
National University. 

SCHOOL ORCHARDS AND GARDENS.—There are 396 school orchards 
and gardens in the Republic, 102 of which are in the Province of 
_ Pinar del Rio, 109 in Habana Province, 83 in Matanzas Province, 

49 in Santa Clara Province, 10 in Camagiiey Province, and 43 in 


Oriente Province. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


INDUSTRIAL scHOoL.—The new San José Industrial School for 
the poor children of Santiago is giving splendid results. The program 
of studies is the same as the official course of studies for primary 
schools, and the tuition is free. At present the enrollment at the day 
school is 122 children, and at the night school 30 pupils, including 


children and adults. 
ECUADOR. 


AvIATION scHooL.—An Italian aviator has been engaged by the 
Heuadorean Government as instructor for the aviation school. 

Several airplanes purchased in Italy for this school are expected 
to arrive shortly. 

VOCATIONAL sCHOOL.—A vocational school has been opened in 
Guayaquil in connection with the School of the Salesian Fathers 
maintained by the Municipal Council of Charity. 

NIGHT SCHOOL FOR LABORERS.—Several night schools for laborers 
have been opened in Quito, the hours being from 7 to 9 p.m. For 
those wishing to attend the classes the only requirement is to register 
at any of the places designated for that purpose, as the tuition is 
entirely free. Classes in primary subjects are given for illiterates 
and others more advanced. | 

SECONDARY EXTENSION CLASSES.—The general council of teachers 
of the National Mejia Institute has approved an important resolution 
establishing secondary extension classes. 

Special free classes and conferences are to b® given at night, and 
motion pictures will be shown in connection with the conferences. 
Also a course of physical training will be established at Mejia 
Institute, and the gymnasium and sport grounds will be opened to 
the public. 
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HONDURAS. 


ScHOOL ACTIVITIES IN TEGUCIGALPA.—The registration and aver- 
age attendance in the schools of Tegucigalpa during May, 1923, were 
as follows: 
































Registra- Aye 8 Registra- Average 
tion. ance. tion. ance. 
City public and private schools. Rural public schools. 
Sicinis SCHOOIS seen eae <eecee 548 428. 48 || 11 coeducational schools. . - ..- 464 411. 62 
2 noys’ schools: #22226. 3) Pe 366 292. 32 || 2 boys’ schools........-...-.-- 30 12.99 
1 boys’ kindergarten....-....- 22 417.555\| lipiris school cscs neceee eee 29/|ie ee eee 
1 girls’ kindergarten. ......-.- 13 9.79 . 
1 private school..........---.- 47 19. 57 
MEXICO. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS.—President Obregén, in his message to 
Congress on September 1, 1923, stated that the Department of Edu- 
cation has endeavored to relate instruction to commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural interests, and that as one consequence the School of 
Chemical Sciences has an average attendance of 1,235 students. 

In the Federal District there are 93,626 pupils, 1,131 teachers, and 
287 schools. The registration shows an increase of 19,196 over that 
of 1922. 

Public libraries to the number of 285, containing 32,173 volumes, 
have been installed; 130 workers’ libraries with 12,000 ‘volumes; 129 
school libraries; ond 21 traveling libraries. 

The Department of Indigene Culture has 102 missionary teachers, 
who aid the rural teachers and those in charge of the People’s Houses. 
(See the Butietin for April, 1923.) 

According to the latest figures, 7,131 pupils have been enrolled by 
the director of the campaign against illiteracy. 

The Federal expenditures for education in 1923 will be 5,000,000 
pesos more than in 1922, the budget allotment being 50,000,000 pesos. 

MIssIONS OF CULTURE.—Srta. Elena Torres, well known to BULLE- 
TIN readers as the organizer and director of the school breakfast 
service in Mexico City, is the originator of the idea of “‘misiones cul- 
turales,’”’ to carry the gospel of education, hygiene, and modern agri- 
cultural methods to the small towns throughout the country. Her 
project having been approved by the Secretaries of Education, Agri- 
culture, Health, and Industry, the first mission, headed by Srta. 
Torres and composedgof various experts, including a nurse, will 
shortly set forth to the State of Guerrero. It is proposed to stay 
from four to six months in a town; erect a community house con- 
taining a school room, library, hall, and hygiene center and, in addi- 
tion, some small model houses; teach fruit, vegetable, and poultry 
raising; give instruction in elementary subjects; and inculcate the 
elements of hygiene. 
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PANAMA, 


~“REPUBLIG OF ARGENTINA” SCHOOL FLAG.—On September 11, 
1923, Senor don Attilio D. Barilari, the new Minister of Argentina in 
Panama, presented an Argentine flag to the school in Panama City 
named after his country, a manifestation of international friendship 
which was warmly welcomed by Sr. Narciso Garay, Secretary of For- 
eion Affairs, and Sr. Octavio Méndez Pereira, Secretary of Public 
Instruction, who delivered addresses on the occasion of the ceremony. 


PARAGUAY. 


New Aviators.—Four Paraguayan aviators who finished their 
course in the Rio de Janeiro School of Aviation have recently 
returned to Asuncién. The new pilots will enter the Military Aviation 
School under Captain Bo at Campo Grande. 

Boy Scouts’ Excurston.—The Paraguayan Association of Boy 
Scouts organized a river excursion in sailboats from Asuncién to 
Buenos Aires, under the direction of the Italian explorer, Lieut. Luis 
Longobardi. The trip was made for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with the Scouts of Argentina and acquiring more scout 
lore. 

ARMY OFFICERS SENT TO Cu1LE.—In accordance with an executive 
decree, Capts. Camilo Recalde, Artillery; Luis Arrazabal, Cavalry; 
and Nicolds Delgado, Infantry, and Sampson Harrison, administra- 
tive officer, have been sent to Chile to perfect their military studies. 


PERU. 


CoNTINUATION NIGHT scHooL.—A continuation night school for 
commercial employees is soon to be established in Lima. The course 
will cover a period of 2 years of 36 weeks each. 

Besides commercial employees, any applicant will be admitted who 
has completed the primary grades. 





ARGENTINA. 


NATIONAL SANITARY CONFERENCE.—The National Department of 
Hygiene planned the program for the National Sanitary Confer- 
ence held in August, 1923, in Buenos Aires. Most of the papers 
presented treated of the centralization of the hygiene service and 
the creation of an organization in which the Provinces might be 
represented. 
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The delegates from the Argentine Red Cross to the conference 
were Drs. Joaquin Llambias and Rail Belgrano. The latter presented 
a bill to be submitted to Congress for the protection of workmen 
from industrial diseases caused by the manufacture of articles 
containing lead. 

Dr. Alejandro Lustig, of Italy, spoke during the conference on the 
fight against malaria in his country. Various other papers on malaria 
were read. 

TUBERCULOSIS WEEK.—The Argentine League against Tubercu- 
losis held tuberculosis weeks from September 3 to 17, during which 
time it distributed leaflets describing the work of its four free 
dispensaries and collected funds. 

KiLto wEeK.—Kilo week in Buenos Aires began on August 6. This 
was the time when collections were taken up to help increase the funds 
of the School and Welfare Society (Sociedad Escuelas y Patronatos). 
In the Eloisa Ponce de Leén de Ezpeleta Colony at Bella Vista there 
are 200 children of tubercular tendencies; in the Province of Cérdoba 
the Centenario Colony takes about 50 of the most debilitated little 
boys from the colony previously mentioned and gives them a five 
months’ summer outing in dry mountain air; the Villa de Lourdes 
Colony in Santos Lugares is for about 120 girls who are given primary 
instruction; the Reynaldo Otero Agricultural Colony has 200 vaga- 
bond boys sent there by the courts; the Villa Industrial Colony is a 
school for boys in Lanus, which in summer has also 150 girls; the 
Rio Ceballos Colony for girls has 20 hectares near the boys’ school, 
and to this spot the society sends 1,200 to 1,500 children for vacations, 
after which they return home much improved in health. 

Up to the present 34,360 children have visited the various colonies 
of the society, returning to school after a happy, beneficial vacation 


or longer stay. 
BRAZIL. 


First Brazit1an Hycrene Concress.—Under the auspices of the 
Sociedade Brasileira de Hygiene the First Brazilian Hygiene Congress 
was opened on October 1, 1923, in Rio de Janeiro. The subjects 
taken up were: (1) Ventilation of buildings; (2) how to improve 
Rio de Janeiro’s sewer system; (3) hygienic improvements for the 
remodeling of cities; (4) improved methods for fighting mosquitoes 
in large cities; (5) value of disinfectants and prophylaxis in infectious 
diseases; (6) essentials of Government food inspection; (7) clean 
milk supply; (8) the feeding of the pre-school and school child; (9) 
feeding the Brazilian soldier; (10) child hygiene organization for city 
and country; (11) organization of public health nursing; (12) pre- 
liminary survey for the organization of the antimalaria service; (13) 
minor antimalaria sanitation measures; (14) notes on various anti- 
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malaria methods of prophylaxis; (15) types of rural latrines; (16) 
sanitary organization of the municipalities of Brazil; (17) hospital 
isolation in the prophylaxis of tuberculosis; (18) the work of the 
antituberculosis dispensaries; (19) free treatment in the prophylaxis 
of venereal diseases; (20) individual disinfection in the antivenereal 
disease fight. Statistics were also given on infant mortality in 
general in the State and in the capital. 

DENTAL CLINIC CAMPAIGN.—The Children’s Free Dental Clinic of 
Rio de Janeiro is doing much to preserve children’s second teeth. 
’ The drive for funds for the erection of a building in which to house 
the clinic is being carried on by school children, boy scouts, young 
ladies, and other interested persons. — 

NationaL Councit oF LABOR INSTALLED.—On August 24, 1923, 
in the offices of the Ministry of Agriculture, the National Council of 
Labor was formally established in accordance with decree 16027, of 
April 30, 1923. The council consists of 12 members, of whom 11 are 
appointed. The meeting was first opened by the Minister of Agri- 
culture, the president being Sr. Viveiros de Castro and vice president 
Sr. Andrade Bezerra. Action taken included an order to the secre- 
tary general to send questionnaires to all railroads regarding their 
present pension system and conditions for payments, with an invita- 
tion to collaborate with the National Labor Council on a uniform 
program. It was suggested by a member of the Committee of Social 
Legislation of the Chamber of Deputies that the National Labor 
Council take cognizance of the changes to be effected in the law of 
industrial accidents by Congress with a view to suggesting amend- 
ments of a beneficial character to the Social Legislation Committee of 
Congress. (See mentionof enactment of law in the BULLETIN for August, 


1923.) 
CHILE. 


FourtH AMERICAN CoNGRESS OF THE CuILpD.—President Alessandri 
has fixed the opening date of this Congress, to be held in Santiago, as 
September 7, 1924, appointing the following committee on organiza- 
tion: Sefior Ismael Valdés Valdés, president; Dr. Don Gregorio 
Amunategui, Dr. Alejandro del Rio, Sefiores Salustio Barros Orttizar 
and Carlos Estévez, vicé presidents; Dr. Don Eugenio Cienfuegos, 
secretary general; Dr. Luis Vargas Salcedo, Dr. Cora Mayers, and 
Sefiores Gabriel Amunategui and Arturo Fernandez Pradel, secreta- 
ries, and Sefior Benjamin Gémez Herrera, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. The third Congress was held in Rio de Janeiro in 1922. 

It was decided at the first meeting of the committee that the work 
should be divided into four sections—Medicine, hygiene, sociology, 
and legislation, each in charge of a vice president and secretary, in the 
order named. 
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It is of interest to note that Dr. Cora Mayers is now in the United 
States participating in the League of Nations interchange of 
sanitarians. 

NationaL Commission oF Puystcat Tratninc.—The National 
Commission of Physical Training has been definitely established by 
the Government for the purposes of supervising the sporting organi- 
zations of the nation, both in their domestic and foreign relations, and 
of disbursing the funds for the promotion of sports and physical 
culture derived from the tax on alcohol. 

This commission will be composed of five members, among whose 
duties are the following: To combat the causes of physical deteri- 
oration in young people and children; to organize and spread through- 
out the entire Republic scientific propaganda in favor of temperance 
and hygienic living; and to promote the establishment of play 
grounds, gymnasiums, and baths. 

Homer ror VAGRANT CHILDREN.—On August 18, the Home for 
Vagrant Children was inaugurated in Santiago. This institution is 
under the management of a board of women. 


CUBA. 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL SUFFRAGE Party oF CusBA.—The five 
aims of the National Suffrage Party of Cuba are the following: 

1. To secure the emancipation of all women by the promotion of 
woman suffrage and all those reforms of the Civil Code necessary to 
establish true equality, political, civil, economic, and social, between 
men and women. 

2. To bring about free compulsory education, thus eliminating 
illiteracy, so that voters may intelligently elect their government 
officials. 

3. To fight vagrancy, gambling, and drinking, and any other vices 
tending to degenerate the human race. 

4. To unite with every international league in its statute which 
covers the avoidance of future wars, to the end that nations may 
settle their differences by diplomatic means. 

5. To combat by every means in its power the traffic in women, 
bringing about the redemption of the fallen woman and the protection 
of illegitimate children. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


CoursE in Domestic Hycrenre.—Instruction in domestic hygiene 
and home nursing is soon to be commenced in Santo Domingo and 
Puerto Plata. The instruction will be given by registered Red Cross 
nurses, in the schools or in private homes. These courses and all 
affairs connected with them are under the management of the Red 
Cross chapter’s executive committee or a subcommittee of nurses. 
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CHILD WELFARE.—The following data regarding the centers estab- 
lished for child welfare in Guayaquil are of interest: 

Among other institutions established in that city is the Child Wel- 
fare Society (Sociedad de Puericultura), whose program of work 
includes lectures on the care of children for mothers and‘ girls over 
15 years of age. This society also has charge of free milk stations, 
day nurseries, asylums for children, school colonies, and a clinic 
for girls. . 

The Society for the Protection of Children (Sociedad Protectora de 
la Infancia), established in 1905, takes care of poor children until 
they are 12 years of age, and has opened free clinics, hospitals, day 
nurseries, etc. This society is maintained partly by public contri- 
butions and partly by subsidies from the Government, municipality, 
and the Sugar Syndicate. 

The Municipal Charity Board of Guayaquil, established in 1887 
and subsidized by the municipality, has under its care the Central 
Hospital or Mann Asylum; the Maternity Hospital, Children’s Hos- 
pital, and Children’s Dispensary. 

The José D. de Santistevan Asylum is a boarding school for orphans 
to which children over 4 years of age are admitted. 

The Manuel Galecio Asylum is a home for orphan children, main- 
tained by private contributions. This home is exclusively for girls, 
who may remain there until they are 21 years of age. 

The Calderén Ayluardo Asylum is also for girls. To this home 
poor, deserving girls are admitted even though they are not orphans. 

The Belén Orphan Asylum was founded in 1918 by society ladies 
for the care, education, and protection of orphans of both sexes. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society was started in 1878 to care for the 
poor in general; and the Saint Vincent de Paul Society, established 
in 1893, provides aid for poor families, the sick, and for abandoned 
children. 

Rep Cross.—The executive committee of the Red Cross has 
resolved that the Red Cross shall take under its care for sanitary pur- 
poses a section of Quito, furnishing two Red Cross doctors, nurses, 
and the medicines required for the work. 

It was also decided to publish a leaflet containing elementary 
information on hygiene. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY To ANIMALS.—A branch 
of this philanthropic society for the protection of animals has been 
established in Guayaquil. 

Sport Lracue.—The Sport League of Ecuador has been consti- 
tuted by representatives from sporting circles, both civil and 
military. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS.—The Revista de Hacienda of August 13, 
1923, gives the number of workers killed or injured in industrial 
accidents in 1922 as 7,645, they or their heirs receiving compensation 
to the amount of 588,830 pesos. 

HEALTH INTERCHANGE.—Dr. Enrique Orvafianos, a physician of 
the Department of Health, was appointed to take part in the inter- 
change of health officials organized by the League of Nations, under 
whose auspices a large party of sanitarians of 18 nations is now 
visiting the United States. 

HeattH Weex.—Health Week, celebrated from September 23 to 
29, 1923, was enthusiastically welcomed by the residents of cities 
and towns throughout the Mexican States, as well as in the Federal 
District. Lectures, many illustrated with laboratory tests, motion 
pictures, baby contests, the installation of a permanent hygiene 
section in the Commercial Museum of Mexico City, free health 
examinations for sick and well, and instruction in the pasteurization 
of milk were some of the features which appealed to young and old 
alike. 

HoMESTEAD DECREE.—See page 624. 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.—See page 624. 


NICARAGUA. 


ANTIHOOKWORM sTATIONS.—Recently an antihookworm station 
has been opened in El Cocal, the plantation of Dr. José Antonio 
Montalvan, near Leén. The station is under the direction of Gen. 
Bernabé Rosales, whose staff numbers 10 or 12 assistants trained in ~ 
health work in Lechecuagos, Chacraseca, El Tololar, and other 
towns. A permanent station for fighting hookworm and carrying 
on other health work is located in the city of Leén, under the 
supervision of Dr. José Dolores Tijerino. 

The work done in the Department of Leén, exclusive of the city, 
from January 1 to July 15, 1923, is as follows: Public lectures (15), 
to 2,043 persons; school lecture (1), to 220 persons; home lectures 
(9,982), to 42,147 persons; pamphlets distributed, 1,692; houses 
visited, 2,381; sanitary latrines found, 197; latrines under construction, 
181; houses without latrines, 1,003. 


PANAMA. 


CoLON SOUP KITCHEN AND CLINIcC.—The Colon soup kitchen and 
clinic continue their good work, the free meals served in the soup 
kitchen during August having numbered 1,118. Local firms con-. 
tribute to the maintenance of the kitchen which, with the clinic, is 
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under the management of the Cristobal Women’s Club. ‘The report 
of the clinic shows the following figures: 


Mioainal casess pr...) WLU Oe 225 | Vaccination cards issued........--.. 173 
DUNDICAL CASK! ciajcc-.. sas se cider + (oi 503 | Referred to private physicians and 
Eye, ear, nose, and throat cases ....- 204 OSMAN G3 oils etalk sae corsa a 99 
ISROLGS AtCCDGEW amis. 52 = -(obje- hen ome 317 | Specimens sent to laboratory........ 47 
Prenatal cases.......-- nigis\ erate eee 29 | Diphtheria antitoxin given......... 8 
ID EnPACABSESis a ree sics oc ccre keeee mers 26 | Wassermann tests sent to laboratory. 16 
VCC UIA GIOMS: ounce, 'c c's Sie) ae nererecle « 278 
PARAGUAY. 


ANTITUBERCULOSIS FUND.—August 23 was designated as Anti- 
tuberculosis Day, the funds collected in Asuncién amounting to 
30,000 pesos national currency, to be used for the completion of the 
special tuberculosis ward in the National Hospital. 


PERU. 


Rep Cross.—The regulations of the Peruvian Red Cross Society, 
established in 1879 by a Government decree, were approved at a 
general meeting of the society and sanctioned by the Government 
on June 23, 1923. 

VITAL STATISTICS.—By a resolution of the Public Health Service, 
all public health physicians in the departments must organize in 
their respective zones a service of vital statistics. 

TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM.—In the sanatorium for tubercular 
patients at Jauja the two special buildings for paying patients of 
both sexes are nearly completed. The funds for these buildings 
were provided by the Society of Public Charities. 

The Women’s League against Tuberculosis has decided to build 
and maintain a pavilion for poor people in this sanatorium. 

A plan has also been approved for erecting a section for service 
men, to accommodate 10 officers and 30 soldiers. The corner stone 
of this building will soon be laid. 

CHILDREN’S HosriraL.—In view of the fact that the Society for 
the Protection of Children is in a position to build a children’s 
hospital in Lima, and considering this one of the most important 
measures in child welfare work, the Government has named a 
commission to make the plans for the building and management 
of this hospital. 

AssociaTION OF Post-Orricr CLERKs.—This society, founded 
September 23, 1921, by a group of employees of the Central Adminis- 
tration of Postal Service of Lima, for the purpose of mutual benefit 
for all its members, was officially recognized by a decree of June 25, 
1923, and has thereby become definitely established in Lima, and 
in nearly all the departments of the Republic. 
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SALVADOR. 


VACCINATIONS.—The number of persons in the Republic vacci- 
nated or revaccinated during the second quarter of 1923 was as 
follows, by departments: 





SAIN AS LV UL OD 0c che leas 2 eae 113.4 San: Vieente: sosgee 2h. 2. cea 109 
SameMIguel. 2 Neer cr ei eal 200) Usalatam oo 2. geeks... as eee 324 
Bat MabGrtad qaermccci ee ue ele TAN loa, MAGI. torte aco eee 86 
DSOMSOMALE Noame ys ees See ee eee S17) Chalatenango “285.55 222’. 2a 34 
Abtachapan es. aod a 63°) \Cabalias. 2 Sigae 2. sae ee 200 
Cusewtlany Loe oye ae Cale ei 143) Moravian ss} ii. Clit ie 26 
Sreuribare Airey vie heen 2 eat pase 158 

Ph ea enhle MOINS, SNR IT UUW UM 135 Total joie) oes jo. Go ae 2, 025 


Santa AnA GoTa DE LecHE (MILK sTAaTION).—On July 1, 1923, 
the Gota de Leche, or free milk station, of Santa Ana, completed its 
first year of existence, celebrating the anniversary with addresses by 
various members of the board of directors, the distribution of clothing 
among the 50 babies under its care, and a lecture on child care. 
This same milk station during the month of July distributed among 
its small protegés 1,642 bottles of milk, and expended for their 
benefit 246.30 pesos. 

URUGUAY. 

Copa DE LECHE (MILK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN).—In Rural School 
No. 22 of Cuchilla San José, in Paysandt, a committee for protecting 
the school child and spreading education has been formed, and has 
used the funds collected in monthly payments for establishing the 
distribution of milk to school children. 

RELIEF FOR FLOOD victims.—The National Congress authorized 
the President to appropriate up to 100,000 pesos for the relief of 
poor families made destitute by the flood of July, 1923, which swept 
part of the country. 

New Pousiic Cuaritry Service.—In September a general clinic of 
the Public Charity Department for first-aid and out-patient service 
was opened in Barrio Reno, one of the most important parts of 
Montevideo. 





BOLIVIA. 


NEw LIBRARY.—The Geographic Society of La Paz has opened its 
library and map room in the Tihuanaco Palace. 

NEW MAGAZINE.—A new review, called “Revista Nacional de 
Comercio”’ and published by the business house of Arauco Prado & 
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Co., has appeared in La Paz. It is hoped this magazine will help to 
promote the industrial and commercial activities of the country. 


BRAZIL. 


MarsHaL Hermes Ropricurs pA Fonsrca.—Marshal Hermes 
Rodrigues da Fonseca, eighth President of the United States of 
Brazil, died after a short illness on September 9, 1923, at his home in 
Petropolis. His funeral was held the following day, being attended 
by the Government officials and members of the diplomatic corps 
while the nation’s flags were flown at halfstaff. 

The former President was born in the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
on May 12, 1855, and entered the Army on September 2, 1871, where 
he advanced rapidly. In 1902 he was presented with a gold medal 
by the Government for 30 years’ faithful and efficient military service. 
He served as Minister of War under President Penna and also held 
the position of commander of the police brigade. In 1906 the rank of 
marshal was conferred upon him, and in 1908 he was ordered to 
Germany as military observer of the maneuvers of the German Army. 
Upon his return he was elected President, serving from November 15, 
1910, until the end of his term in 1914. 


CHILE. 


MonvumEnNT TO BatmaceDa.—Congress has authorized the erection 
of a monument in memory of José Manuel Balmaceda, once Presi- 
dent of the Republic, in the city of Santiago. The site selected for 
this statue is the Parque Forestal, which is to be renamed Parque 
Balmaceda. 

Cuitean AcapEmMy.—In the session of July 26, 1923, the Chilean 
Academy, which is a correspondent of the Royal Academy of Spain, 
elected Sefiores Arturo Alessandri, Ramén Laval, Eliodoro Y diez, 
Ricardo Davila, and Carlos Silva V., as the new members to fill the 
vacancies made by the death of several members. 


COLOMBIA. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF JORGE Isaacs.—The Society of 
Public Improvements in Medellin has signed a contract with Tobén 
Mejia, a Colombian sculptor, under which a monument will be erected 
to the memory of Jorge Isaacs, author of Maria. 


CUBA. 


Fine Arts Sarton, 1924.—The Association of Sculptors and 
Painters of Habana will receive from Cuban artists and foreign 
artists residing in Cuba and Cuban artists living outside their coun- 
try entries for an exhibition of paintings, sculpture, architecture, and 
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secondary arts to be held in the Salon de Bellas Artes of Habana in 
the latter part of February, 1924. 
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Fine Arts Sarton, 1924.—The Association of Sculptors and 
Painters of Habana will receive from Cuban artists and foreign 
artists residing in Cuba and Cuban artists living outside their 
country entries for an exhibition of paintings, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and secondary arts to be held in the Salén de Bellas Artes of 
Habana in the latter part of February, 1924. 


HONDURAS. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF GENERAL MorazAn.—On September 
15, anniversary of Central American independence, a tribute of 
affection and gratitude was rendered by the nation to General 
Morazan at the unveiling of the statue erected to his memory in the 
new Morazin Boulevard, one of the finest avenues in San Pedro 
Sula, Department of Cortés. 

General Morazan was one of the most striking figures in the strug- 
gle of Central America for independence. 


MEXICO. 


Press CONFERENCE.—The Eighth Conference of the Associated 
Press of the Mexican States was held in Mérida September 1 to 10, 
with an attendance of over 150, including delegates from the Central 
American Republics. Sr. Vicente Villasana of Tampico was elected 
president for the coming year, to succeed Sr. Carlos R. Menéndez of 
Mérida. The 1924 conference will be held in Durango. 

The delegates to the conference were hospitably entertained by 
Governor Felipe Carrillo Puerto of Yucatan, among the many fes- 
tivities arranged in their honor being an excursion to Chichén-Itzé. 

The conference passed a motion recommending that a continental 
American press congress be held in Habana in 1925. 


NICARAGUA, 


BLUEFIELDs Sport CLus.—This club, established in 1922, now has 
58 members. In addition to being a source of goodfellowship and 
entertainment for the professional men, native and foreign, of Blue- 
fields and the surrounding country, it has done good service in ridding 
the region of pumas and jaguars which preyed upon the livestock of 
plantations in the vicinity. 
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PERUVIAN NEWSPAPER MEN.—Sefiores Aramburu Salinas, Alejandro 
Belatinde, and Luis Sanchez, Peruvian newspaper writers, are visit- 
ing the five American countries liberated by Bolivar (Venezuela, 
Colombia, Panama, Ecuador, and Peru), to collect data for a book 
on the life of the Liberator to be published in connection with the 
centenary of the Battle of Ayacucho, Peru, in 1924. While in 
Panama they were entertained by the newspaper men of that city. 


SALVADOR. 


Avueust HOLIDAYS.—A celebration preliminary to the August 
holidays was July 1, 1923, the centenary of the day on which the 
National Constituent Assembly of Central America declared formally 
the rights of the people of that country to independence from all 
foreign power. July 1st was declared a national holiday by President 
Quifidnez. In addition to the Arts and Industries Exposition (see 
p. 616), the Avenida Victoria in San Vicente was opened to public use 
and a library in the San Jacinto district of San Salvador placed in 
public service. 





I 
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Subject. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. ie 
New local publication in English, “The American | July "6 W. Henry Robertson, consul general 
Weekly of Buenos Aires.” at Buenos Aires. ' 
Cereal prices for week ending July 5, 1923.............. July 10 Do. : 
Conese and economic conditions in northern | July 14 | Wilbert L. Bonney, consul at Rosario. 
rgentina. 
Destination of Argentina’s principal exports from Jan. | July 16 | W. Henry Robertson. 
1 to June 30, 1923. 
Argentine hide situation and cattle slaughtered....... July 18 Do. 
Proposed Argentine income tax law..........-......-. July 27 Do. 
Protest and execution of negotiable instruments under |...do...- Do. 
the Argentine law. ‘ , 
Sale of meat-packing plant in Province of Buenos Aires.|...do.... Do, 
Annual ceuess of the Forestal Land, Timber & Rail- | July 30 Do. 
ways Co. 
Export taxes for the month of August ................ Aug. 4 Do. 
Imports of coal into Argentina during calendar year | Aug. 7 Do. 
Argentine exports of calf skins during 1922............ Aug. il Do. 
BRAZIL. 
June 1923 report on commerce and industries.......... July 7] A. Gaulin, Consul) general at Rio de 
Janeiro. 
Declared exports to the United States for 6 months | July 16 | James H. Roth, vice consul at Manaos. 
ending June 30, 1923. ’ 
Official commercial classification to be adopted for | July 18 | A. Gaulin. 
Brazilian cotton. 
Coal imports at Rio de Janeiro 6 months of 1922...... July 23 Do. i 
Movements of cocoa in port of Bahia...........-...... ..-d0.....| Homer Brett, consul at Bahia. 
Bahia coffee movement January to June, 1923......... dow he Do. 
Brazil nut shipment and crop prospects............... ..-do....| James H. Roth. 
Wool and sheep in Rio Grande do Sul................. ..-do....| John R. Bradley, consul at Porto 
, Alegre. 
Sugar shipments of Pernambuco quarter ended June | July 24 | C. R. Cameron, consul at Pernambuco. 
Cotton shipments and crop prospects for quarter | July 26 Do. 
ended June 30, 1923. \ 
Mineral resources of the State of Bahia................ .--do....| Homer Brett. 
Proposed commercial museum at Rio de Janeiro...... July 30 | A. Gaulin. 
Report on mineral deposits and industries............| July 31 Do. 
Codfish imports into Brazil during 1922............-.. Aug. 1 Do. 
July 1923 report on economic conditions in Porto |...do....| John R. Bradley. 
Alegre district. 
Beef and cattle industry in Rio Grande do Sul........|...do.... Do. 
Report on the rice industry in Rio Grande do Sul..... Medarsiis Do. 
Declared exports from Rio de Janeiro to the United | Aug. 2 A. Gaulin. 
States, first 6 months of 1923. 
Cocoa industry of Bahia eaareeet ee 2 22s eee eee Aug. 3 | Homer Brett. 
Arora automobile imports during the first 2 months] Aug. 11 . Gaulin. 
0 y 
General pepe into Para during June, 1923. ......... Aug. 19 | Geo. H. Pickerell, consul at Para. 
Closing of the Brazilian Centennial Exposition........| Aug. 20 | A. Gaulin. 
Report on rubber crop and exports for 1922/1923.......] Aug. 23 | Geo. H. Pickerell. 
CHILE. 
Declared-export return for the month of June, 1923....| July 25 | C. F. Deichman, consul general at Val- 
paraiso. 
Evidences of improved conditions in Chile......._.... July 23 0. i 
Commerce of the Province of Tarapaca for July, 1923...) Aug. .7 aoe P. Butrick, vice consul at 
uique. 
peal articles imported at Antofagasta during July, | Aug. 21 | B. C. Matthews, consul at Antofagasta. 
923. 
COLOMBIA. 
ir mete of Colombia’s foreign trade for calendar year, | July 25 awe L. Stafford, consul at Barran- 
i quilla. 
Paper and paper products. 2522.4) e keen as ek Ue en July 30 Do. Vasil 
Commerce and industries of Cartagena for March...... July 31 | Lawrence F. Cotie, vice consul at Car- 
tagena. 
Business conditions of district for July, 1923........... Aug. 4 0. 
July report on business conditions in Colombia. -| Aug. 5 | Maurice L. Stafford. 
Exports from Cartagena for July............... .| Aug. 10 | Lawrence F. Cotie. 
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Reports received to October 10, 1923—Continued. 





Subject. 





COSTA RICA. 
‘ Annual report on commerce and industries for the year 


Mineral deposits and industries during 1922........... 

Not tonnage of vessels touching at Puntarenas, January 
to June, 1923. s 

Exports from Port Limon to the United States, first 
six months of calendar years, 1923 and 1922. 

Tariff charges on leaf and manufactured tobacco....... 


CUBA. 
Sugar exports from districts for June quarter-......... 
Cattle raising in Isle of Pines............-.-.-.-.------ 


Commerce and industries for July, 1923............... 

Report on commerce and industries for May and June, 

Passenger steamship service between New York and 
Matanzas. 


| 
Condition of crude petroleum market in Matanzas..... 


Increase in Cuban imports for year 1922-23 ........-...- 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
The market for American automobiles. .......---.-.-- 


Method of consigning shipments to the Republic...... 
Possibilities of crude rubber production 


ECUADOR. 
The practice of dentistry in Ecuador..........-..--...- 
Exportation via inland custom houses.............-.-- 
Foreign commerce of Ecuador first six months of 1923 -. 
Imports into Guayaquil from the United States for 

July, 1923. 

GUATEMALA. 
Amendment to trade mark law of Guatemala.........- 
Market for American automobiles and accessories...... 
New banking law in Guatamala................-.-.-.- 
July report on commerce and industries..............- 
Revised Guatemalan postal rates...............-.----- 

HAITI. 


Commercial and industrial conditions in Cape Haitien 
district for May and June. 


HONDURAS. 

July report on commerce and industries............... 
Economic conditions in Puerto Castillo, district....... 
MEXICO. 

Regulations affecting traffic of motor vehicles.......... 
New electric light and power plant to be installed at 

Magdalena, Sonora. 
Opening of seaside resort known as ‘‘ Washington 
each,” about thirty miles east of Matamoros, on 
Gulf of Mexico. 
Report on Mexican Territory of Quintana Roo.......- 
NICARAGUA, 
Railways in eastern Nicaragua..............--.----.-- 


July report on commerce and industries............... 
The market for automobile accessories..............-.- 


PARAGUAY. 


Customs treatment of parcel-post packages...........- 
Importation of canned goods into Asuncion 








1923. 


June 


July 
July 


July 
Aug. 


July 
July 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


July 


July 
Aug. 


June 
July 


Aug. 
Aug. 


July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


July 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


July 


Aug. 
Aug. 


July 2 
July 2 


25 


12 
24 


27 
24 


28 
30 


4 
6 


24 


4 
11 


13 
23 


30 
14 
18 


21 


24 
25 


30 


12 


28 
16 


24 


28 


Author. 


Henry S. Waterman, consul at San 
Jose. 
Do. 
Do. 


John James Meily, consul at Port 
Limon. 
Henry S. Waterman. 


James V. Whitfield, vice consul at 
Matanzas. 

Charles Forman, 
Gerona. 


consul at Nueva 


0. 
A. C. Frost, consul at Habana. 
James V. Whitfield. 


Do. 
A. C. Frost. 


Charles Bridgham Hosmer, consul at 
Santo Domingo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Frederic W. Goding, consul general at 
Guayaquil: 
10) 


Do. 
Do. 


Augustus Ostertag, vice consul at Gua 
temala City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Damon C. Woods, consul at Cape 
Haitien. 


Robert L. Keiser, consul at Teguci- 
galpa. ; 
Vice consul at Puerto Castillo. 


E. W. Eaton, vice consul at Saltillo. 
Henry C. A. Damm, consul at Nogales. 


C, R. Willon, consul at Matamoros. 


QO. Gaylord Marsh, consul at Progreso. 


ee W. Heard, consul at Blue- 
elds. 
Harold Playter, consul at Corinto. 

0. 


HOEY Campbell, consul at Asuncicn, 
0, 
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Reports received to October 10, 1923—Continued. 





Subject. 


PERU. 
Regulations covering the importation, sale, and use 
of firearms in Peru. : 
General description of Peruvian trade for month of 
June. 
SALVADOR. 


General hanking situation in El Salvador..........- ae 


URUGUAY. 


New official values assigned products for exportation 
from Uruguay. 

Free ports of Uruguay, Colonia, and Nueva Palmira.. 

Shipping at port of Montevideo for 1922............... 


VENEZUELA. 
Foreign trade of Venezuela first six months of 1922.... 
July, 1923; TepOrt OM, CONES. ..4 eee esos -ecaneeiee ams ole 
July report on commerce and industries..........-.... 


New water supply system for Barcelona............... 


Date. 


1923. 
July 13 


July 31 


Aug. 5 


July 4 


July 23 
Aug. 14 








Author. 


Nelson R. Park, vice consul at cat 
Lae 
0. 


Lynn W. Franklin, consul at San Sal- 
vador. 


Thomas H. Bevan, consul at Monte- 
video. 
Do. 
Do. 


Thomas W. Voetter, consul at Caracas 

John QO. Sanders, consul at Maracaibo. 

Amado Chaves, jr., vice consul at La 
Guaira. 

Thomas W. Voetter. 









VALUES OF THE BASIC MONETARY 
UNITS OF THE COUNTRIES OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN 
UNITED STATES GOLD AND IN 
PANAMERICANOS! 























country. Stendura,| out, |ZaluePan| _ Vaine,, | 
| | 
ie “ 
ARGENTINA. .......- Gold. . | PeSO} (305 4. 82 $0. 965 | 
INOW 4 5 ob Dao Gold . . .| Boliviano. 1.95 0.389 
IDWVAI 56 5 60 80-6 4c Gold. . .| Milreis . . 2. 73 0.546 | 
@HITE aacies cet Bes ayers Gold . . .| Peso . 1. 83 0.365 
COLOMBIAQ ajas peiteltenten ie Gold...) Peso... 4, 87 0. 973 
COSTAWIRICA ca y-tu-teoasucies GoldiegseeaColoneeenr 2. 33 0. 465 
OWBN 6 65 o c.osn 6 0 U8 (Gioldie-arleSO meme 5. 00 1.000 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC Gold . . .| Peso . 5. 00 1. 000 
CUA OR Pememicitcicicn cies Gold . . .| Sucre... 2. 43 0. 487 | 
GCHOAMINUND NS 556 6 bo Oo Silver Peso2. . . 2.47 0.495 
EVAL TI a yose acne tere eaheois Gold . . .| Gourde. . 1.00 0. 200 
HONDURAS Haein Silver Peso2. .. 2.47 0. 495 
WMODMIGO) > 5005600008 Goldy ees 2eso) -mey- 2.49 (hee | 
INMOUSINGWN 5 6 5 6 6 6 oo Gold . . .| Cérdoba . 5.00 1.000 | 
IDIANIAUIMPAN Caen Ga esti ale Gold. . .| Balboa. . 5. 00 1.000 | 
IONIC SEBS Big solo ol5 Golde.) eesonae 4, 82 0. 965 | 
IBERUi sc ces an eevee el Gold .. .| Libra... 24. 33 4. 866 
SALVADOR Mr cmciaeneeeicn cnt Gold. . .} Colén 2. 50 0. 500 
UNITED STATES...... Gold... .| Dollar . 5.00 =| 1. 000 
WRUG UAT en ieee oie Gold. ..| Peso. . Bi 17/ 1. 034 | 
WHENIEZUISAW terete ie) eh ene Gold. . .| Bolivar. . 0. 97 0. 193 | 








1 Money of account recommended by the Inter-American High Commission at a 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to 0.33437 gram of gold 
- 900 fine. 

2 Value fluctuates according to the commercial value of silver. 
October 1, 1923, 

+ The theoretical standard of Paraguay is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, but 
actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso as above given. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric measures most commonly appearing in market and statistical reports of 
Latin-American countries with equivalents in units of United States customary 


Value given as of 











measures. 
LENGTH. SURFACE MEASURE. 
Centimeter necasaa cea ien 0.39 inch Square meter. .... 10. 26 sq. feet 
Meterimacatienet cciemar yen ss 3.28 feet ETectarelcury ites) ee cueirs 2.47 acres 
OUMMAE 55 6 0 ooo o OMe Square kilometer . 0. 38sq. mile 
LIQUID MEASURE. DRY MEASURE. 

WATE eu oho eure 1.06 quarts IBY ee) ante Mee erie ccna 0.91 quart 
ETeCtoliterenmeeieiicne 26.42 gallons Electolitereenenene . . 2.84 bushels 

WEIGHT—A VOIRDUPOIS. | WEIGHT—TROY. 
Gram esncsteeneee 15142: oTailis meni Grameen eenenecnene 15. 42 grains 
Kilogram...... 2.2 pounds | ikilogrameae anes 32.15 ounces 
Quintaleycemcneeene 220. 46 pounds INGEN 5 5 6 Ga oO 2. 68 pounds 
TOMS 8 ae aioe eins 2204.6 pounds 
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